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EDITORIAL 
A  Nation  of  Readers 


THE  spectacle  of  our  mighty  na- 
tion forming  itself  into  a  read- 
ing circle  for  cultural  purposes  is  an 
event  of  deeper  import  than  the  add- 
ing of  many  battle  ships  to  our  navy. 

A  political  democracy  to  be  real 
and  lasting  must  eventually  become  a 
democracy  of  learning. 

Contact  with  master  minds  con- 
duces toward  masterly  thinking. 

The  popularizing  of  knowledge  will 
continue  to  be  a  paramount  issue 
while  the  Republic  endures.  "Reading 
maketh  a  full  man."  It  may  also 
make  a  full  nation.  Its  benefits  are 
not  to  be  confined  to  graduates  and 
connoisseurs.  Mary  Ann  Evans,  load- 
ed down  with  domestic  responsibili- 
ties while  yet  a  mere  girl,  sought  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  literatures  of 
many  languages:  German,  French, 
Italian,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek  and  thus 
became  the  potential  "George  Eliot" 
of  Adam  Bede  and  Romola.  We  who 
may  never  aspire  to  become  George 
Eliots  can  yet  lift  our  lives  to  higher 
levels  by  devoting  a  portion  of  our 
spare  time  to  fellowshipihg  with  im- 
mortals. 

We  have  access  to  books.  What 
we  need  is  incentive  and  guidance. 
These  are  now  being  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  its 
National  Reading  Courses.  The 
entire  nation  should  be  aroused  to 
the  vast  possibilities  of  this  project. 


We  need  something  to  counteract  the 
insufficiency  of  intellectual  calories  in 
our  cheap  newspaper-magazine-mo- 
tion-picture dietary  and  to  recompense 
us  for  the  subverting  of  the  classics 
in  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Attention  is  called  to  Dr.  Claxton's 
article  "The  World's  Great  Literary 
Bibles"  in  this  issue.  Teachers  may 
render  a  valiant  service  to  the  com- 
munity by  enlisting  the  people  gen- 
erally in  this  laudable  literary  crusade. 

The  first  course  includes: 

Homer—         The  Iliad. 

The  Odyssey. 

Dante —  The  Divine  Comedy. 

Shakespeare — Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 
Othello. 

Goethe —         Faust. 

In  connection  with  this  course,  E. 
Cobham  Brewer's  Book  of  Reference 
and  Allusions  is  recommended  as  is 
also  Richard  C.  Jebb's  Introduction  to 
Homer.  All  who  thirst  may  drink 
freely  from  the  wells  of  literature. 


A  "CITIZENS'  CREED"  NEEDED 

Americans  are  everywhere  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  lack  of  a  brief,  yet 
comprehensive  Citizfcns'  Creed — sl 
Creed  of  Citizenship  that  may  be 
taught  school  children  throughout  the 
nation. 

A  national  contest  for  the  author- 
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ship  of  such  a  Creed  is  offered  through 
Educational  Foundations.  The  idea 
has  received  the  support  of  influential 
Americans  in  many  states. 

The  author  of  the  successful  Creed, 
in  addition  to  securing  royalties,  will 
write  his  name  beside  that  of  the 
author  of  the  national  anthem.  The 
opportunity  is  open  to  all  and  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  best  Creed 
will  be  written  by  an  individual  hither- 
to unknown. 

The  Judges,  headed  by  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  are  Governors  of 
States  and  United  States  Senators. 
Their  standing  gives  authority  to  the 
Creed  that  they  select. 

Dr.  Claxton  in  accepting  member- 
ship in  the  National  Committee  for 
selecting  the  best  Creed,  wrote: 

"I  think  your  plan  for  formulating 
a  Citizens'  Creed  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. I  hope  you  will  carry  it 
thru  with  success.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
serv«  as  one  of  the  judges,  as  in- 
dicated in  your  letter  to  President 
Wilson." 

The  Honorable  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, Republican  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  accepting  the  office  of 
judge,  concluded  his  letter  with  these 
words:  "Permit  me  to  add  that  your 
undertaking  is  a  most  creditable  one." 

CITIZENS'  CREED  CONTEST 
INFORMATION 

Note — In  response  to  many  re- 
quests the  closing  date  has  been 
change  to  Dec.  31,  igi6. 

Object 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
secure  the  shortest  competent  digest 


of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  based  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, history  and  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  country ;  to  secure  a  clear 
statement  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  an  American  citizen  in  the  briefest 
form  that  will  convey  competent  in- 
struction. We  count  it  our  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  our  schools  and 
for  society. 

Rules 

Send  your  Creed  to  Citizens'  Creed 
Editor,  Educational  Foundations,  33 
East  27th  Street,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 
before  December  31,  1916.  There  is 
no  entrance  fee  and  no  restriction  as 
to  the  number  of  creeds  that  may  be 
submitted  since  the  object  is  to  get 
the  best  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 
No  creed  post  marked  later  than  De^ 
cember  30  will  be  considered.  If  you 
live  at  a  distance  kindly  oblige  the 
editor  by  mailing  your  creed  well  in 
advance  of  the  closing  date. 

Copyrights 

Copyrights  to  the  creed  chosen  by 
the  judges  will  be  applied  for  by  the 
Educational  Magazine  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York,  and  will  be- 
come the  property  of  said  company. 
The  publishers  will  also  reserve  the 
right  to  make  use  of  all  creeds  sub- 
mitted giving  full  credit  to  the  author 
in  every  case. 

Prizes 

A  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
sales  of  all  Citizens'  Creed  publica- 
tions (based  on  the  selling  prices  of 
the  Educational  Magazine  Publishing 
Company)  shall  be  given  the  writer 
or  writers  of  the  winning  creed  for  a 
period  of  two  years  dating  from  the 
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first  sale  of  such  publications.  If  the 
selection  of  the  judges  consists  of 
sentences  from  the  writings  of  dif- 
ferent authors  this  royalty  will  be 
divided  amongst  such  authors  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  a 
prize  well  worth  winning  but  if  you 
enter  the  contest  in  the  right  spirit 
of  patriotism  the  honor  will  be  count- 
ed the  greatest  prize.  Contributions 
of  cash  or  material  prizes  from  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  are  solicited  and 
if  any  such  are  given  they  will  be 
equitably  distributed  among  the 
authors  whose  creeds  show  the  great- 
est merit.  For  further  details  see 
coming  issues  of  this  magazine. 

Length 

The  question  most  frequently  asked 
is,  how  long  shall  the  creed  be?  Pref- 
erably this  creed  should  be  short 
enough  to  be  memorized  by  school 
children.  Use  your  own  judgment. 
The  judges  will  use  theirs.  We  can- 
not foretell  their  selection.  They  may 
prefer  a  longer  creed  for  its  force  or 
completeness  to  a  short  one  that  lacks 
the  essentials  of  citizenship.  We  seek 
a  creed  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
instruction  rather  than  inspirational 
or  poetic  efforts. 

Official  Data 

It  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  in 
fairness  give  information  to  one  con- 
testant not  provided  to  another.  There- 
fore the  above  is  the  only  official  data 
except  what  we  may  publish  in  the 
columns  of  Educational  Foundations 


Magazine  in  the  issues  of  September, 
October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1916.  Announcement  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  will  also  be  made 
in  these  pages  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  "Citizens'  Creed"  Editor. 


THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION    AND    MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

WE  conceived  it  to  be  our  editor- 
ial duty  to  make  protest  last 
year  against  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  military  training 
in  the  schools.  The  resolutions  gave 
expression  to  an  extreme  and  danger- 
ous pacifism.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  July  no  question  was  so 
hotly  debated.  The  result  was  the 
passing  by  a  large  majority  of  a  reso- 
lution sanely  conservative  and  without 
taint  of  disloyalty  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gations of  citizenship.  Where  form- 
erly we  were  compelled  to  criticize 
now  we  are  glad  to  approve  and  to 
congratulate  the  Association  on  its 
change  of  attitude. 

The  resolution  declared : 

"While  the  association  recognizes 
that  the  community  or  the  State  may 
introduce  such  elements  of  military 
training  into  the  schools  as  may  seem 
wise  and  prudent,  yet  it  believes  that 
such  training  should  be  strictly  edu- 
cational in  its  aim  and  organization, 
and  that  military  ends  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pervert  the  educational 
practices  of  the  school." 
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The  University  of  Cuzco 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 


THE  University  of  Cuzco,  Peru, 
founded  in  the  i6th  century,  en- 
rolls at  present  two  hundred  students, 
who  are  studying  chiefly  in  two  de- 
partments, Law  and  Letters,  the  study 
of  law  being  by  far  the  most  popular. 

Situated  on  the  old  Cathedral  Plaza 
and  attached  to  one  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  the  Spanish  Colonial 
period,  to  which  there  is  said  to  be 
an  underground  passage  to  the  cathed- 
ral next  door,  this  old  university 
breathes  the  air  of  other  days.  Across 
the  entrance  within  the  first  court 
the  visitor  reads  the  words  "Libertad. 
Iquaiidad.  Fratemadad."  It  would 
seem  at  first  that  this  motto  was  in- 
consistent with  the  authoritative  reli- 
gious intolerance  of  the  Church  with 
which  this  old  Jesuit  building  was  so 
closely  connected.  But  upon  further 
inquiry  and  study  of  the  situation,  one 
finds  here  a  body  of  students  and 
professors  who  as  a  whole  are  prob- 
ably more  free  from  religious  domi- 
nation of  any  sort  than  any  similar 
body  to  be  fotmd  in  the  United 
States. 

"Have  you  any  religious  teaching  in 
the  University?"  we  asked  of  the 
American  Rector,  Alberto  A.  Gie- 
secke,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"No,"  was  the  decided  reply  of  the 
Rector,  "The  students  would  not  en- 
dure the  introduction  of  any  religious 
teaching  and  should  they  be  willing 
the  professors  would  immediately  veto 
it.  Our  students  are  for  the  most 
part     indifferent     to     the     Catholic 


Church  or  to  any  religion  and  would 
probably  be  called  free  thinkers,  if 
not  agnostic." 

Indeed  it  was  not  long  ago  that  this 
ancient  town  of  the  old  Incas  was 
thrown  into  considerable  excitement 
by  reason  of  a  fight  between  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  and  the  priests 
when  the  attempt  was  made  by  the 
university  men  to  set  fire  to  one  of 
the  churches,  the  disturbance  being 
calmed  only  after  the  soldiers  were 
called  out.  Virtually  any  student  with 
whom  you  will  talk  will  hasten  to  in- 
form you  that  the  university  stands 
for  modem  science  and  academic 
learning  at  the  present  day.  A  type 
of  education  centuries  removed  from 
that  practiced  by  the  Church  teachers 
in  the  religious  schools. 

The  support  of  the  university  is  by 
the  government  and  the  fees  of  the 
students,  the  government  contribut- 
ing only  about  $500.00  a  month,  with 
an  occasional  $2,000.00  as  a  special 
appropriation  for  extra  improve- 
ments. 

The  cost  of  matriculation  per  stu- 
dent is  $15.00  per  year,  the  fee  for 
examination  is  $12.50  a  year,  while 
the  degrees  for  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
cost  $50.00  and  $80.00  respectively. 
To  the  average  Peruvian  student 
who  is  proverbially  poor,  these  sums 
represent  an  expensive  education. 

The  teachers  in  the  University  are 
paid  $50.00  a  month  but  this  does  not 
represent  their  entire  income,  as  the 
majority  of  the  professors  are  either 
lawyers  or  doctors  who  carry  on  an 
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individual  practice  outside  of  school 
hours,  and  they  devote  en  the  average 
only  six  hours  a  week  to  teaching  stu- 
dents. In  the  University  of  Cuzco 
we  found  upon  the  faculty  ten  law- 
yers, two  physicians,  and  four  profes- 
sors who  devoted  their  entire  time  to 
teaching.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
teaching  as  a  specialty,  the  devotion 
and  punctuality  of  the  professors  to 
their  academic  tasks  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  and  there  have  been  fre- 
quent complaints  by  the  students  of 
the  lack  of  attention  to  their  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

In  1910  there  occurred  a  serious 
strike  of  the  students  of  Cuzco  which 
resulted  in  closing  the  university  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  Rector  showed  me 
holes  in  the  walls  of  the  faculty  room 
which  were  the  result  of  a  small  riot 
on  the  part  of  the  students  who  ap- 
peared in  force  with  pistols  while  the 
faculty  was  in  session,  firing  not  only 
blank  cartridges  but  literally  "shoot- 
ing up"  the  hall  where  the  teachers 
were  having  a  conference.  As  an  ad- 
ditional sign  of  their  impatience  at 
the  way  the  faculty  was  conducting 
the  institution,  the  students  placed  a 
large  can  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
of  the  faculty  room  marked  in  large 
letters  "dynamite."  A  long  fuse  was 
attached  to  the  can  which  was  lighted 
as  the  students  departed.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  faculty  also  de- 
parted with  more  haste  than  dignity, 
and  for  fear  of  further  outbreak  by 
the  students  an  order  was  given  to 
close  the  sessions  of  the  university 
and  from  the  seventh  of  May,  1909 
to  March,  1910,  the  University  of 
Cuzco  presented  closed  doors. 

The  building  and  customs  of  this 


ancient  institution  are  far  more  indic- 
ative of  a  medieval  university  than 
any  place  of  learning  we  have  visited 
in  many  a  day.  There  is  almost  an 
utter  absence  of  comfort,  no  heating 
arrangements  whatever  altho  the 
university  is  situated  12,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  temperature 
in  the  rooms  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
was  never  above  55  degrees.  The 
rooms  are  high,  dismal  and  cheerless, 
and  the  pictures  where  they  occur 
upon  the  walls  remind  one  of  the  old 
thirteenth  century  days.  There  is  a 
museum  connected  with  the  university 
filled  with  the  remains  of  the  old  Inca 
civilization,  and  its  gloomy,  ill  kept 
surroundings  add  to  the  deadness  of 
the  place.  The  library  of  3,000  vol- 
umes is  composed  chiefly  of  books  in 
Spanish  and  there  is  a  decided  lack 
of  up-to-date  literature.  One  of  the 
teachers  pointed  out  to  me  the  socio- 
logical department,  with  the  somewhat 
doubtful  complimentary  descriptive 
comment,  "This  department  is  con- 
sidered better  even  than  the  one  at 
Lima,  but  at  Lima  this  department 
amounts  to  practically  nothing,"  The 
whole  place  is  filled  with  cheerlessness 
and  gives  the  impression  of  the  sad- 
dest scene  of  "delightful  studies"  we 
have  ever  visited. 

A  mitigating  value  of  the  institu- 
tion is  suggested  to  the  visitor  who 
is  told  that  according  to  a  well-authen- 
ticated old  Jesuit  manuscript,  there  is 
buried  somewhere  beneath  the  floors 
of  this  ancient  building,  a  treasure 
amounting  to  $11,000,000.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  interest  or 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  or 
faculty  to  discover  this  treasure  which 
might  be  the  means  of  converting 
their  institution  into  a  Peruvian  Har- 
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vard  with  a  rich  endowment.  We 
asked  why  it  was  that  efForts  had  not 
been  put  forth  to  discover  this  treas- 
ure. It  was  answered  that  such 
efForts  would  at  once  cause  a  disturb- 
ance that  would  doubtless  close  again 
the  university.  Another  indication  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  Peruvian  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  eager  for  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  improvements  and 
to  come  into  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
20th  century,  he  is  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed with  a  kind  of  passive  incompe- 
tence and  conservatism.  He  does  not 
seem  to  possess  initiative  himself,  and 
his  traditions  have  led  him  to  place 
barriers  almost  unsurmountable  in  the 
way  of  anyone  else  who  would  be 
progressive. 

Another  indication  of  the  medieval- 
ism regnant  here  is  the  degree  day.  It 
was  our  privelege  to  be  present  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  examination  of  one 
of  the  Cuzco  students  for  his  Doctor's 
degree.  This  examination  lasted  for 
two  days,  and  it  impressed  me  as  being 
a  most  thoro  affair.  The  student 
occupied  a  high  pulpit  seat  at  the  side 
of  the  faculty  room,  while  on  either 
side  of  the  chamber  were  ranged  rows 
of  professors,  the  Rector  and  his  As- 
sociate sitting  at  the  head  of  the  room. 
The  remainder  of  the  examination 
hall  was  filled  with  students  and  with 
any  members  of  the  public  who  de- 
sired to  attend.  When  the  long  oral 
examination  was  over  and  the  student 
had  read  his  thesis,  time  was  given 
for  the  objectors  to  ply  him  with  ques- 
tions. At  the  end  of  this  exercise  the 
degree  was  conferred,  and  the  friends 
of  the  students  who  had  been  waiting 
outside  came-  forward  carrying 
wreathes  of  flowers  with  which  they 
bedecked  the  young  Doctor,  a  band 


began  to  play  and  start  the  procession 
thru  the  streets  and  in  the  wake 
of  the  band  marched  the  students  and 
his  friends,  members  of  his  family  and 
admirers,  while  young  girls  threw  rose 
leaves  along  the  way  of  this  trium- 
phant apostle  of  Cuzco  learning.  The 
end  of  this  exercise,  which  repre- 
sented a  period  of  seven  years'  study 
in  the  university  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  was  celebrated  by  a  feast, 
given  at  the  young  doctor's  home. 
After  this  formal  and  interesting  oc- 
currence, the  young  man  was  ready 
to  open  his  office  as  a  lawyer  and  per- 
haps to  have  a  place  among  the  faculty 
as  teacher,  or  if  he  was  a  young  man 
of  means  and  found  it  unnecessary  to 
work,  he  was  considered  henceforth 
as  occupying  a  dignified  gentleman's 
position  in  the  town  with  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  some  official  post. 

One  looks  in  vain,  however,  in  this 
university  for  many  marks  of  modern- 
ity as  seen  in  the  student  life  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  States  or 
Europe.  When  we  asked  about  ath- 
letics we  were  shown  a  paved  tennis 
court  in  one  of  the  Patios  of  the  uni- 
versity where  it  is  said  some  of  the 
students  and  the  teachers  play  tennis 
at  times.  During  our  stay,  however, 
we  failed  to  see  any  indication  of  the 
use  of  this  court.  There  seems  to  be 
no  student  organization  and  few  if 
any  games,  like  football,  base  ball  or 
cricket,  which  gives  color  and  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  to  the  usual  modem 
university  in  the  North. 

Here,  as  in  many  of  the  schools  of 
Peru,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  de- 
cided need  of  a  fresh  point  of  view 
of  modem  ways  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation as  it  is  practiced  in  Europe  and 
in  North  America.    To  be  sure  some 
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Students  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  study  from  this  section. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
most  alert  teachers  here,  too  many 
of  these  students  have  found  their 
way  to  Catholic  institutions  in  the 
States  where  the  viewpoint  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  their  early  training 
in  their  own  country,  and  where  little 
indication  of  the  advance  and  prog- 
ressive learning  of  the  lai^ge  Ameri- 
can universities  have  reached  them. 
They  return,  as  I  am  told  quite  as 
bigoted  and  intolerant  as  they  went 
as  regards  up-to-date  methods  of  life 
and  study  in  the  universities.  The 
great  need  is  to  get  these  students  in 
their  foreign  study  into  touch  with 
our  larger  and  more  liberal  minded 
universities  where  they  will  learn 
some  of  the  things  which  are  most 
needed  in  Peru  to-day.  Among  these 
influences  which  the  University  stu- 
dent of  Peru  needs  especially  to-day, 
is  a  sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  labor, 
for  in  this  country  no  student  will  be 
found  working  at  any  menial  task  in 
order  to  secure  an  education,  because 
of  a  wrong  point  of  view  with  which 
he  has  been  trained.  He  has  been 
taught  that  even  to  carry  a  bunch  of 
school  books  is  an  unseemly  thing 
for  a  gentleman,  and  to  be  employed 
in  such  a  miscellany  of  duties  as  oc- 
cupy the  vacation  and  out  of  school 
hours  of  the  average  student  in  the 
United  States,  would  seem  to  these 
Peruvian  students  absolutely  unthink- 
able. 

Another  value  which  the  Peruvian 
student  needs  and  would  naturally 
receive  from  a  foreign  university,  in 
addition  to  his  broadened  point  of 
view  of  study,  would  be  the  practice 
in  out-of-door  sports,  and  in  the  vari- 


ous exercises  of  student  organizations 
and  student  government,  in  both  of 
which  functions  he  is  at  present  great- 
ly deficient.  There  is  also  a  great 
need  for  well-trained  students  in  prac- 
tical and  technical  institutions  here  in 
this  country  so  rich  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  ad- 
vanced scientific  work  being  done  in 
this  part  of  Peru  by  native  Peruvians. 
The  mines  and  large  farms  which 
show  indication  of  modem  efficiency 
and  activity  are  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. We  can  think  of  nothing 
which  would  seem  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance at  present  in  this  region  of 
the  old  Inca  civilization  than  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  such  a  uni- 
versity as  Cuzco,  of  a  flourishing  agri- 
cultural department  with  a  big  experi- 
mental farm  in  connection  where  some 
of  the  best  experts  from  other  coun- 
tries  could  be  secured  to  train  up 
scientific  Peruvian  farmers  from  the 
ranks  of  the  best  families  of  Peru. 
The  work  upon  these  farms  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Indians  who  live 
upon  these  vast  estates,  numbering 
frequently  thousands  of  acres,  but 
which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion  and  only  wait  for 
modem  machinery  and  scientific  enter- 
prise to  yield  at  least  one  hundred 
times  the  products  which  are  now  be- 
ing realized  from  them.  A  big  min- 
ing school  or  a  work  shop  similar  to 
the  famous  Boulac  shops  of  Cairo 
where  the  young  Egyptians  are  learn- 
ing by  means  of  "the  hammer  and 
the  hand,"  would  fairly  revolutionize 
conditions  in  this  old  territory  which 
at  present  is  less  advanced  than  when 
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the  ancient  Incas  and  their  predeces- 
sors lived  among  the  historic  moun- 
tains.   Unless  some  such  advance  can 


be  brought  about  up  here  on  the  table 
lands  of  the  Sierras,  we  can  see  no 
great  promise  of  a  new  Peru. 


The  Real  Peruana 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 


THEY  do  not  call  them  Peruvians 
down  here  in  Peru,  but  Peruasas 
if  speaking  of  the  male  of  the  species, 
and  Peruanas  if  speaking  of  the 
women.  I  was  told  in  Lima  that  they 
had  an  aristocracy  boasting  of  direct 
descent  from  the  Conquistadoros,  or 
in  other  words,  that  they  were  proud 
to  say  they  had  the  blood  of  the  old 
adventurers  who  came  over  with 
those  pirates,  in  their  veins.  People 
are  proud  of  many  queer  things,  and 
from  what  I  saw  while  in  Peru,  es- 
pecially of  what  is  claimed  as  blue 
blood,  it  needs  a  little  infusion  from 
some  other  quarter,  if  its  owners  are 
not  going  to  slide  gently  but  surely 
down  the  inclined  plane  that  leads  to 
nowhere. 

But,  I  said,  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
people  of  a  country  by  the  great  port 
cities,  any  more  than  a  foreigner  com- 
ing to  America  can  judge  of  the 
United  States  by  New  York  city.  I 
was  quite  as  confused  trying  to  find 
a  national  type  as  the  same  foreigner 
would  be  in  trying  to  distinguish  the 
Jewish  from  the  Celtic  types  that 
seem  to  predominate  in  some  of  our 
cities.  We  would  both  be  wrong.  All 
Americans  are  not  of  the  Jewish  or 
the  Irish  race,  nor  are  all  Peruvians 
of  the  distinctly  Spanish  race  that  one 
finds  predominating  in  the  better  so- 
ciety of  Lima. 

Everyone  said,  "Go  to  the  interior." 
I  went  to  Arequipa,  that  charming 


white  city,  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  El  Mist  in  its  back  yard, 
and  towering  mountains  standing 
guard  around  it.  I  was  so  charmed 
with  the  situation  of  this  beautiful 
place,  with  the  quaint  villages  around 
it,  with  its  kindly,  smiling  chola  class 
that  it  was  hard  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  women  of  Peru.  But  there 
again,  I  found  her  charming,  well 
educated  from  a  Peruvian  standpoint. 
That  is  she  could  talk  fluently  in 
Spanish  or  French,  could  play  the 
piano  a  little,  perhaps  sing  a  simple 
song,  knew  how  to  behave  with  deco- 
rum at  all  times — ^and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  front  reception  room,  was 
a  good  housekeeper.  But  Arequipa 
was  too  close  to  the  sea,  too  close  to 
Lima  with  its  cosmopolitan  civiliza- 
tion, consequently  I  took  that  dread- 
ful two  days'  railroad  trip  to  Cuzco. 

The  first  day  of  that  dusty,  cold, 
dreary  trip  over  the  Cordilleras,  where 
one  reaches  an  altitude  of  14,666  feet 
and  generally  suffers  with  that  un- 
speakable sickness  called  sorochee,  is 
uninteresting,  unless  one  can  remain 
fascinated  by  the  wonderful  changing 
colors  on  the  bare  mountain  tops,  that 
rise  tier  upon  tier  around  one.  The 
second  day  is  welcomed,  as  anything 
would  be  welcomed  after  a  night's 
stay  in  the  hotel  of  Juliaca,  and  then 
the  scenery  changes.  The  country  is 
greener,  the  hills  are  terraced  to  the 
very  top,  and  on  the  seemingly  inac- 
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cessible  places  one  sees  the  growing 
wheat  and  barley,  the  beans  and  the 
alfalfa.  On  the  narrow  trails  winding 
along  the  edges  of  the  mountains  there 
pass  an  endless  chain  of  llamas, 
carrying  their  burdens  to  some  nearby 
city,  followed  by  the  Indian  driver  and 
often  his  wife,  each  plodding  along 
with  that  peculiar  trot  of  the  Indian, 
their  back  also  having  its  burden  in  the 
shape  of  the  journey's  food  tied  in  a 
gaily  colored  blanket. 

Every  grazing  spot  had  its  herd  of 
sheep  or  alpacas,  and  the  shepherds 
leaned  on  their  crooks  to  watch  the 
wonder  machine  pass  by  and  perhaps 
wonder  in  their  stolid  heads  why 
strange  foreigners  considered  it  so 
necessary  to  rush  along  with  such 
haste,  when  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  except  time, — endless  time. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  scenery 
more  beautiful  in  the  world  than  that 
to  be  seen  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
entering  Cuzco.  Mountains,  plains, 
tiny  adobe  villages,  each  with  its 
dominating  center  the  Church;  dark, 
sullen  looking  men  wrapped  in  gay 
colored  ponchos ;  straight,  blackhaired 
and  blackeyed  women  with  bright 
red  skirts,  and  purple  waists  and 
striped  shawls;  crowds  of  little  chil- 
dren in  nondescript  clothing,  dirty,  but 
romping,  laughing  like  children  all 
over  the  world;  llamas  that  look  at 
you  with  great  liquid  eyes,  and  wrinkl- 
ing their  delicate  nostrils  as  if  the 
strange  odour  brought  by  the  for- 
eigner was  distasteful  to  them  and 
they  were  preparing  to  run  away  with 
their  peculiar  lope  that  takes  away  all 
their  grace.  Sheep  and  burros  and 
horses,  these  latter  looking  with  their 
high  Mexican  saddles  like  our  West- 
em  cow  pony,  added  to  the  medley, 


until  one  felt  one  is  in  an  enchanted 
land. 

This  feeling  continues  in  Cuzco, 
and  even  its  open  drains,  its  utter  lack 
of  sanitation,  its  odours  peculiar  and 
undefinable  cannot  take  away  its 
charm.  The  city  is  unique,  there  is 
no  place  like  it  in  the  world.  From 
the  time  one  enters  its  gate,  riding 
in  the  antediluvian  little  horse  car 
pulled  by  four  mules,  until  one  leaves 
it  again,  it  holds  the  visitor  fascinated. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  an  architecture 
all  its  own.  Its  houses  are  two  storied, 
ugly,  conunonplace,  all  looking  as  if 
ready  to  fall  down,  but  they  have 
quaint  balconies,  great  windows  cover- 
ed with  fantastically  wrought  iron 
work,  and  an  artist  would  be  en- 
chanted with  the  riot  of  colors.  Each 
owner  washes  his  house  with  the  color 
he  thinks  most  effective,  and  these 
colors  are  those  that  would  be  natural- 
ly chosen  by  a  primitive  people.  Along 
the  square  in  the  Plaza  des  Armas, 
that  great  flower-filled  square  domin- 
ated by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side  and 
the  University  on  the  other,  one  sees  a 
dark  blue  house  beside  a  pale  green 
one.  The  green  is  accentuated  by  the 
bright  pink  of  the  neighboring  domi- 
cile, while  leaning  against  the  rose- 
colored  walls  is  a  house  delicately 
colored  in  dark  tan.  The  owner  does 
not  stop  when  he  has  given  his  house 
a  good  dose  of  color,  he  allows  his 
fancy  to  roam,  consequently  he  paints 
the  balcony  of  the  pale  blue  house  a 
darker  blue,  with  lines  of  the  heavier 
color  around  windows  and  doors,  or 
else  the  light  green  house  is  given 
stripes  that  make  it  look  like  a  bar  of 
fancy  soap.  He  may  even  paint  on 
the  front  of  the  house  the  picture  of 
a  beautiful  senorita,  or  a  group  of 
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llamas  going  to  market,  or  if  his 
home  is  on  the  comer,  the  side  facing 
one  street  may  be  purple,  while  that 
overlooking  the  other  street  will  be 
blue.  It  all  sounds  barbaric  and  in- 
.congruous,  but  it  does  not  look  so.  The 
soft  red  tiled  roofs,  and  the  wonder- 
ful sunshine  seem  to  blend  all  these 
colors  and  make  it  into  a  beautiful 
harmonious  whole.  Then  everywhere 
one  sees  the  inunense  piles  of  brown 
sandstone  that  the  Church  has  erected, 
churches,  convents,  monasteries,  with 
massive  carved  fronts,  and  great 
towers  rising  as  if  trying  to  eclipse 
the  mountains  around  them.  Bells 
ring  from  these  towers  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  and  they  are  not  the  deep 
soft-toned  bells  of  Lima,  but  harsh, 
raucous-toned  bells,  that  seem  to  be 
commanding  the  people  to  pray,  in- 
stead of  pleading  with  them  in  soft 
voices.  It  is  said  that  there  are  forty 
of  these  churches  in  Cuzco,  and  when 
one  learns  that  the  town  can  boast  of 
only  20,000  inhabitants,  one  wonders 
from  where  they  receive  their  support. 
On  entering  the  Cathedral  or  in  fact 
any  of  the  churches  in  Cuzco  with 
the  exception  of  La  Merced,  which 
seems  to  be  just  now  employing  all 
the  available  gold  leaf  in  the  world  for 
its  redecoration,  one  finds  them  very 
much  in  need  of  repair.  They  are 
shabby  in  the  extreme.  Cornices  are 
falling,  frames  from  the  wonderful 
pictures  are  falling  to  pieces,  railings 
are  broken  and  the  dust  of  centuries 
seems  to  be  over  everything.  The 
tabernacles  seem  to  be  in  as  great  a 
need  of  repair  as  does  the  religion  they 
represent,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  what 
one  hears  and  sees  in  Peru. 

But  one  cannot  mention  the  Church 
in    Peru    without    speaking    of    the 


women  as  it  is  the  women  who  are 
the  chief  supporters.  At  all  times 
of  day  women  with  the  black  manta 
over  their  heads  may  be  seen  going 
to  their  place  of  worship.  It  is  said 
that  the  men  are  becoming  agnostic 
and  leave  the  welfare  of  their  soub 
to  the  care  of  their  women  folk,  and 
if  zeal  counts  for  anything  these  Peru- 
vian men  will  be  well  looked  after  in 
the  other  world. 

The  women  as  young  girls  are  edu- 
cated in  convents  or  church  schools, 
where  the  main  study  is  church  litera- 
ture, and  they  never  get  away  from 
its  influence.  The  church  and  the 
voice  of  the  priest  are  the  dominating 
factors  in  their  life,  consequently  the 
home  of  the  Peruvian  is  ruled  by  the 
laws  of  the  church,  wielded  by  that 
clever  diplomat,  the  padre.  He  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  losing 
his  hold  upon  the  men  who  are  grad- 
ually becoming  educated,  and  all  his 
energies  are  bent  upon  safeguarding 
that  last  great  ally,  the  woman. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  big  book- 
stores of  Cuzco  and  looking  around 
saw  translations  of  Schopenhouer, 
Nietche,  Bergsen,  Darwin,  and  I  asked 
the  proprietor  who  read  these  books. 
He  answered  "The  students,  the  young 
men."  I  said  "What  do  the  women 
read?"  and  he  took  me  to  rows  upon 
rows  of  paper-bound  novels  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Zola,  Mau- 
passant, Prevost,  D'Annuzio,  and  all 
the  purveyors  of  highly  colored 
romantic  fiction.  I  said  "but  don't 
your  women  read  anything  else  ?  Are 
there  no  periodicals  for  them?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  and  he  led  me  to  a  shelf 
filled  with  fashion  magazines.  That 
was  his  answer  to  my  unasked  ques- 
tion, "why  are  the  women  of  Peru 
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will  say  conservative — "  They 
have  not  yet  been  taught  to  think. 
They  are  still  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, altho  their  sons  are  struggling  to 
get  in  line  with  modem  thought. 

I  asked  the  head  of  a  girls'  high 
school,  a  most  advanced  woman  from 
Lima,  why  she  did  not  tiy  to  organize 
the  society  ladies  of  Cuzco  into  a  club 
to  help  her  in  her  plans  to  start  a 
school  for  the  technical  education  of 
Indian  children.    She  laughed  at  me. 

"Do  you  know  what  would  hap- 
pen?" she  asked.  "If  I  started  my 
club  to-day,  to-morrow  every  woman 
would  go  to  confession,  and  the  padre 
would  hold  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
A  club,  a  woman's  club  I  Impossible  I 
The  women  might  learn  something. 
And  to  educate  the  Indian?  Most 
impossible!  I  He  must  be  kept  igno- 
rant, or  he  might  refuse  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  fees  demanded  from  him  to 
rescue  his  father's  soul  from  purga- 
toiy.  He  might  refuse  to  sell  his  only 
cow  or  his  home,  or  when  next  the 
cur6  of  his  district  told  him  that  he 
was  to  have  the  honor  of  paying  for 
the  feast  of  his  district  saint  he  might 
refuse  to  go  into  debt  for  the  next 
three  years  to  pay  for  the  fireworks, 
the  song  mass,  the  alcohol  to  make  all 
his  neighbors  soddenly  drunk  in  honor 
of  the  saint.  No  indeed,  the  Indian 
must  not  be  educated,  any  more  than 
the  women  of  Peru  must  be  contami- 
nated with  any  new  thought  that  might 
rouse  her  sleeping  brain." 

But,  I  thought  to  myself,  anyway 
they  must  be  good  mothers,  good 
housewives,  so  I  became  acquainted 
with  them  and  went  to  their  homes. 
In  the  better  classes  the  children  are 
left  to  the  care  of  servants.  Their 
great  houses,  with  flower-filled  inner 


patios,  and  cloistered  archways,  are 
most  charming  on  casual  acquaint- 
anceship. But  when  wandering  from 
room  to  room,  one  sees  that  these  are 
not  homes.  They,  are  simply  houses 
filled  with  a  conglomeration  of  furni- 
ture, chosen  because  of  its  omateness 
or  its  cost,  with  no  comfort,  no  cosi- 
ness, and  after  one  passes  the  recep- 
tion rooms,  with  a  degree  of  uncleanli- 
ness  that  shocks  a  foreigner.  In  the 
kitchens  of  even  the  very  rich,  as 
riches  go  in  Cuzco,  one  finds  the 
earthen  floor,  innumerable  servants 
running  around  in  seeming  disorder, 
the  irrepressible  guinea  pigs  under 
foot,  and  not  one  convenience  or  touch 
of  modernity.  Not  one  law  of  hygiene 
is  observed,  and  that  is  perhaps  why 
90  per  cent  of  the  children  die  before 
they  are  two  years  old.  It  is  a  pitiful 
sight  to  stand  by  the  cemeteiy  gates 
in  Cuzco  in  the  early  morning  and 
see  the  processions  carrying  tiny  cof- 
fins entering  this  city  of  the  dead,  and 
tells  plainer  than  words  that  the 
mothers  of  Peru  need  a  broader  edu- 
cation than  is  given  now  in  their  con^ 
vents.  f 

Coming  down  on  the  train  with  us 
from  Cuzco  was  a  middle  class  French 
woman  who  had  made  the  mistake  of 
marrying  a  young  Peruvian  from  one 
of  the  old  Cuzco  families  while  in 
Paris.  She  had  come  to  Peru  utterly 
lacking  in  imagination  and  adaptabil- 
ity, and  her  clean  French  bourgeous 
soul  was  shocked  to  its  innermost  core 
by  the  sights  and  smells  of  Cuzco, 
not  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  living 
of  her  new  relatives.  They  lived  in  a 
great  rambling  palace,  that  kept  a  few 
choice  pieces  of  farm  nuchinery  in 
the  great  patio  along  with  the  flowers, 
and  for  decoration  on  the  grand  stair* 
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case  had  an  American  com  sheller. 
After  one  look  at  the  kitchen  she  re- 
fused to  have  her  fpod  cooked  in  it, 
-and  even  went  so  far  as  insisting  in 
:going  to  the  market  to  buy  her  own 
.supplies.  This  horrified  her  aristo- 
.cratic  relatives,  who  had  been  taught 
for  centnries  that  it  was  a  disgrace  for 
Si  school  girl  to  even  carry  her  books 
to  and  from  school,  but  must  have 
a  maid  to  do  that  arduous  task  for 
her.  When  she  found  the  servants 
cleansing  her  under  linen  in  the  open 
sewer  in  front  of  the  house,  and  she 
decided  to  do  her  own  laundry,  the 
horrified  family  cleared  out  from  their 
ancestral  tree,  father,  mother,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  left  her  to  rule  alone 
in  her  disgrace.  This  little  French 
woman  was  leaving  her  husband  and 
his  numerous  relatives  and  she  waxed 
most  eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Peruvian  woman.  She  told  me  many 
things  about  her  mother-in-law  but 
as  mothers-in-law  are  not  always 
popular  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families,  I  took  her  accounts  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  But  thru  the  long  rambl- 
ing, excited  discourse,  I  gleaned  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  Peruana.  She 
corroborated  all  that  I  had  heard  re- 
garding the  grasp  of  the  Church  upon 
the  women,  told  of  the  piety  of  the 
women  folk  of  her  husband's  family, 
where  they  went  to  confession  every 
day,  took  the  communion  three  times 
a  week  and  went  hurriedly  to  the 
padre  with  every  small  act  of  their 
daily  life.  In  fact,  he  rules  the  home. 
I  said  "By  what  I  hear,  your  family 
is  one  of  the  biggest  and  the  best  in 
Cuzco.  What  do  the  women  talk 
about  when  alone?" 

"The  Church,"  she  said.  "Its  feasts 
and  fasts,  what  their  particular  priest 


said,  and  what  some  other  priest  said. 
After  that  clothes." 

The  little  woman  threw  up  her  eyes 
with  a  look  of  horror. 

"If  you  could  hear  them  talk.  They 
speak  of  unutterable  things  before 
the  children,  before  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  they  tell  stories  that  would  cause 
a  man  to  blush  in  my  country." 

I  had  heard  this  latter  fact  from 
many  lips.  Everyone  who  knows 
well  the  Peruvian  says  that  what  the 
young  girl  and  boy  does  not  learn 
from  his  Indian  or  Chola  nurse,  he 
learns  from  his  parents  whose  frank 
talk  in  regard  to  many  matters  for- 
bidden to  people  of  a  Saxon  temper- 
ament, is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
those  who  are  able  to  enter  the  inti- 
mate home  life  of  the  people  of  Peru. 

One  wonders  how  long  this  condi- 
tion of  things  will  last.  Will  Peru 
so  far  as  its  women  folk  are  concerned 
always  live  in  the  thirteenth  century? 
The  men  shrug  their  shoulders,  say 
they  recognize  conditions,  but  what 
can  they  do.  A  few  pioneers  are  try- 
ing to  establish  schools  in  Lima  and 
Arequipa,  but  their  success  is  not 
great.  And  until  the  mothers  are 
educated,  the  men  of  Peru  will  not  be 
able  to  get  into  step  with  modem 
progress.  The  boys  show  the  effect 
of  the  home  training.  They  see 
through  the  transparencies  of  the 
priests,  they  thoroly  understand  the 
hold  they  have  upon  their  mothers 
and  wives,  and  they  themselves  have 
lost  all  respect  for  the  religion  of 
their  country.  But  they  are  too  weak 
and  flacid  to  make  a  definite  stand. 
They  submit  and  say  "Manana,  to- 
morrow, something  may  happen,  but 
let  us  have  Peace  to-day." 
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By  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Head  Master  of  the 
Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


DURING  the  recent  weeks  we 
have  been  trying  to  estimate  the 
number  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  the 
exhausted  European  nations  will  have 
to  buy  from  us  after  the  struggle  is 
over.  We  have  been  trying  to  fathom 
the  problem  of  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial effects  of  the  war  upon  our 
country.  We  have  been  weighing 
carefully  our  business  resources,  possi- 
bilities, and  opportunities;  but  little 
has  been  said  about  the  intellectual 
and  educational  responsibilities  which 
fall  upon  the  United  States  as  the 
one  outstanding  nation  to  which  it  is 
allowed  to  pursue  undisturbed  the 
arts  of  civilization. 

While  Europe  is  distraught,  while 
its  deepest  emotions  are  being  stirred, 
its  most  valued  possessions  being  vio- 
lated, there  can  be  no  question  of 
scholarship  or  progress.  Men  are  oc- 
cupied with  thoughts  of  individual 
safety  and  national  self-preservation. 
The  shocks  of  battle  which  reverberate 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  distract- 
ing, but  our  course  is  plainly  marked. 
The  problems  of  education  may  seem 
very  trivial  while  we  are  looking  on 
at  the  most  tragic  spectacle  that  has 
ever  been  played.  However,  we  can- 
not stop  the  tragedy  by  thinking  about 
it  We  can  do  most  for  ourselves, 
most  for  civilization,  and  in  the  end 
most  for  the  cause  of  peace  by  mind- 
ing our  own  business  and  devoting 
ourselves  with  increased  energy  to  our 
normal  pursuits.    While  the  countries 


that  have  been  our  teachers  can  do 
nothing  for  the  cause  of  scholarship, 
we  should  attempt  to  carry  farther  the 
teachings  that  we  have  gained  from 
them.  For  the  time  being  scholarship 
in  Europe  halts.  The  responsibility 
for  keeping  it  alive  rests  in  a  large 
measure  upon  this  country. 

This  conflict  is  stirring  men  and  na- 
tions to  their  depths,  and  in  the  up- 
heaval there  will  come  to  the  surface 
new  leaders  and  new  thinkers,  who 
will  give  to  the  world  greater  concep- 
tions than  those  of  the  age  which 
closes  with  the  beginning  of  the  "Great 
War."  Out  of  this  international 
catastrophe,  with  all  its  horrors,  will 
come  a  quickening  of  intellectual  life 
and  greater  scientific  and  literary 
achievements.  It  is  causing  thought- 
ful men  to  wonder  about  the  very 
foundations  of  civilization,  and  an  in- 
evitable result  will  be  increased 
thoughtf  ulness  and  increased  attention 
to  things  of  the  mind.  Furthermore, 
when  all  is  over,  there  is  going  to  be 
need  of  straighter  thinking  than  ever 
before. 

Our  country  will  unquestionably 
gain  increased  international  influence 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  should  have 
greater  commercial  importance. 
Above  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States  should  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  "firstclass  power" 
in  all  that  concerns  scholarship  and 
learning. 

The  United  States  cannot  become 
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great  in  the  field  of  scientific  inquiry 
unless  its  schools  inspire  their  pupils 
with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good 
work.  The  scientific  achievements  of 
a  nation  do  not  depend  any  more  upon 
th€  higher  institutions  of  learning  than 
they  do  upon  its  schools.  To  be  sure, 
the  great  names  in  the  world  of  science 
are  associated  with  the  universities; 
but  the  eminent  scholars  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  their  preliminary 
training  had  not  been  sound  and  if 
they  had  not  been  bred  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  learning.  The  United  States 
has  enough  higher  institutions  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  scientific  though  if 
their  students  are  made  of  the  kind 
of  stuff  that  produces  thinkers.  At 
this  juncture  everything  cries  out  for 
good  school  work,  for  a  cessation  of 
the  sentimental  notions  of  making 
things  easy  for  students,  for  a  more 
consistent  curriculum,  for  intenser 
methods  of  teaching. 

At  the  first  glance  one  mig^t  say 
that  there  are  too  many  private 
schools;  but  this  is  a  condition  that 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Those  that 
are  effective  will  grow  and  obtain  in- 
creased usefulness.  Those  that  are 
weak  will  go  to  the  wall.  There  is 
one  feature  of  the  status  of  private 
schools  which  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
change.  Formerly  there  were  many 
schools  that  built  themselves  up 
aroimd  tfie  personality  of  one  particu- 
larly ^f ted  man.  Now  the  todency, 
even  in  the  maintenance  and  conduct 
of  schools,  is  toward  organization. 
The  curriculum  of  the  schools  has  be- 
come so  extensive  that  no  one  man,  no 
matter  how  intelligent  and  unselfish 
he  may  be,  can  occupy  the  importance 
in  the  life  of  a  school  which  he  form- 
cily  held  when  the  course  of  study 


was  simple  and  when  the  demands 
of  the  colleges  were  less  exacting. 
However,  the  newer  conditions  should 
not  and  do  not  place  a  less  premium 
on  the  influence  of  men  of  strong  per- 
sonality. After  all,  boys  remember 
men  and  their  characteristics  long 
after  they  have  forgotten  what  they 
taught.  Therefore,  no  matter  what 
the  requirements  of  the  colleges  may 
be  or  what  particular  group  of  studies 
the  public  may  desire,  it  is  always  safe 
to  say  that  the  personality  of  the 
teachers  in  a  school,  whether  public 
or  private,  determines  in  the  largest 
measure  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
that  schooL  There  is  not  a  serious 
head  master  in  the  countiy  who  does 
not  recognize  the  choosing  of  his  as- 
sistants as  his  greatest  responsibility. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  private 
schools  are  likely  to  increase  in  im- 
portance in  this  country.  The  first  is 
the  growing  utilitarian  character  of 
the  public  schools.  The  second  is  the 
growing  complexity  of  social  condi- 
tions. 

The  public  schools  are  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  watchword  at  the  present 
time  is  "Utility."  People  are  demand- 
ing what  they  call  practical  instruction 
in  the  people's  schools.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  courses  that  will  have  imme- 
diate usefulness.  This  praddcal  ten- 
dency is  being  overdone,  and  in  the 
desire  to  '"get  results'*  the  pujnls  are 
neither  acquiring  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood nor  getting  a  proper  education. 
There  must  in  time  be  a  reaction 
agsunst  this  placing  of  the  heavy  prac* 
tical  burden  tipon  the  schools.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  been  asked  to  discuss 
the  public  schools.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  private  schools  should  accept 
as  their  mission  any  other  ideal  than 
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the  giving  to  their  studients  of  the 
soundest  and  broadest  education  which 
b  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  resist  this  utilitarian  movement 
and  attempt  to  exert  a  conservative 
influence*  It  is  true  that  in  this  effort 
they  are  not  meeting  with  great  en- 
couragement from  some  of  the  col- 
lies. However,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  is  only  a  passing  phase  and 
that  in  time  the  collies  which  accept 
anything,  from  basketry  to  counter- 
point, as  subjects  which  may  be 
offered  for  admission  will  change  their 
ideas.  The  private  schools  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  moved  by  every 
educational  whim  that  sweeps  over  the 
country.  The  public  schools  are 
necessarily  more  exposed  to  the 
changes  which  sway  public  sentiment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  private 
schools  should  not  be  thoroly  modem 
and  alert  to  what  is  good  in  educa- 
tional thought,  but  they  can  afford  to 
wait  until  innovations  have  fully  justi- 
fied themselves.  The  private  secondary 
schools  should  consider  their  chief 
function  to  be  to  give  to  their  pupils 
a  liberal  education.  If  they  will  hold 
to  this  idea,  they  can  exert  a  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  America,  and  they  can 
maintain  a  salutary  steadying  influ- 
ence thruout  the  entire  field  of  educa- 

■ 

tion. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  the  social 
reasons  why  private  schools  are  likely 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  influence 
b  concerned  chiefly  with  boarding 
schools.  Certain  types  of  b(^s  are 
exposed  to  so  many  distractions  and 
mtemipdons  that  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  get  a  suitable  ^ucation  in 
their  own  homes.  It  is  almost  impos- 
siUe  to  r^iulate  their  methods  of 


study  and  their  hours  of  study.  They 
are  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  thb 
form  of  amusement  or  that  kind  of 
excitement,  so  that  they  cannot  give 
to  the  business  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion the  time  and  the  serious  thought 
that  are  necessary.  It  is  natural  for 
the  boy's  mind  to  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  and  the  worid  at  the 
present  time  is  filled  with  so  many 
things  which  interest  a  boy  that  he 
cannot  put  away  these  absorbing  top- 
ics and  settle  down  to  the  humdrum 
discipline  of  school  life  and  school 
woric  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
specify  the  manifold  distractions 
which  beset  the  alert  American  boy. 
Certainly  75  per  cent  of  the  parents 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  the 
past  few  years  about  the  education 
of  their  boys  have  told  me  that,  with 
the  best  intention  in  the  world,  it  was 
impossible  to  arrange  their  households 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  studies  of 
their  children  should  not  be  interrupt- 
ed. The  boy  in  his  home  environment 
finds  it  difficult  to  stick  to  his  tasks. 
The  boarding  school  has  the  opportun- 
ity of  meeting  the  demand  for  schools 
which  will  accept  a  larger  responsi- 
bility than  can  be  expected  of  the 
public  school.  The  boarding  school 
takes  charge  of  the  boy  for  neariy 
three-fourths  of  the  year — ^not  <mly 
his  classroom  instruction,  but  it  at- 
tempts to  supervise  his  entire  life  in 
the  period  during  which  he  is  com- 
mitted to  its  charge.  It  undertakes 
a  very  onerous  and  serious  task,  but 
the  opportunities  for  accomplishing 
something  that  is  worth  while  are  ex- 
traordinary. It  is  impossSble  to  gain 
the  results  which  are  desired  without 
very  careful  organization.  The  first 
requisite  must  be  good  scholarship. 
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and  the  secret  of  a  successful  board- 
ing school  lies  in  securing  good  re- 
sults in  the  scholastic  sense. 

It  is  true  that  if  a  boy  gets  the 
right  kind  of  mental  discipline  many 
things  will  be  added  to  it.  Hard  work 
at  school,  or,  for  that  matter,  any- 
where else,  is  a  great  character 
builder;  and  a  boy  who  does  his 
school  tasks  thoroly  and  conscien- 
tiously cannot  fail  to  improve  as  a  boy, 
altho  there  are  some  who  approach 
the  problems  in  the  life  of  a  boy  from 
another  point  of  view.  They  talk 
about  character-building  before  they 
consider  mind-building.  It  is  said 
that  President  Wilson  is  the  author  of 
the  dictum :  "Character  is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  education."  If  the  schoolman 
does  honest  and  thoro  school  work, 
the  character  of  his  boys  is  sure  to 
be  improved.  If  he  takes  the  senti- 
mental point  of  view  of  making  of  his  . 
boys  good  boys  and  neglects  the  thoro 
mental  discipline  that  they  should 
have,  the  results  of  his  efforts  may  not 
be  successful  in  either  respect.  Much 
of  the  loose  thinking,  many  of  the  ill- 
considered  efforts  at  reform  proceed 
from  the  fact  that  teachers  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  becoming  sentimen- 
talists rather  than  pedagogs,  of  be- 
coming reformers  rather  than  edu- 
cators. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
getting  many  statistics  concerning 
private  schools.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  may  expect  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  private  day  schools  and  an 
increase  in  the  numbjer  of  private 
boarding  schools.  While  the  public 
schools  are  not  always  controlled,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  the  best  ideals  of 
education,  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.     The  life  of  the 


private  day  school  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  become  more  difficult.  There  is, 
however,  one  class  of  day  school  that 
is  growing  in  favor  and  importance. 
This  is  the  suburban  school  which 
undertakes  the  charge  of  boys  during 
the  entire  day.  Such  schools  are 
usually  located  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
large  cities.  Sometimes  they  have  a 
nucleus  of  boarding  boys,  but  their 
chief  effort  is  to  care  for  day  students. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  classroom 
work,  they  supervise  their  athletics, 
furnish  them  with  luncheons,  and  send 
them  home  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon. This  type  of  school  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  last  twenty  years  and  has 
been  developed  in  a  number  of  the 
large  American  cities.  It  is  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  a  day  school  and 
boarding  school  and  aims  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  which 
parents  experience  in  controlling  the 
study  hours  of  their  boys. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  need  for 
boarding  schools  is  growing.  The 
day  schools  are  going  to  be  unable 
to  meet  all  the  demands  that  are  be- 
ing placed  upon  them.  To  the  gifted 
boy  and  the  boy  who  is  in  earnest  the 
public  school  can  offer  the  necessary 
opportunities  for  gaining  an  education, 
to  the  clever  boy  who  has  indifferent 
habits  of  study  and  who  does  not  live 
in  surroundings  that  promote  scholar- 
ship there  is  need  of  the  more  careful 
control  of  boarding  school  life.  It 
is  true  that  the  records  of  the  large 
colleges  show  that  boys  from  high 
schools  meet  with  greater  success  than 
the  boys  from  boarding  schools;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a 
rule,  only  the  picked  boys  from  the 
public  high  schools  go  to  college; 
whereas  the  chief  aim  of  many  of  the 
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boarding  schools  is  to  prepare  boys 
for  college.  The  apparent  poorer  re- 
sults gained  by  the  boarding  schools 
are,  therefore,  not  so  significant  as 
Jthey  might  seem  at  first  sight. 

The  ideal  private  school  must  have 
an  adequate  physical  equipment.  The 
faculty  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
be  able  to  give  to  each  pupil  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  individual  atten- 
tion. I  cannot  conceive  of  satis- 
factory English  instruction,  for  ex- 
ample, without  frequent  conferences. 
This  in  turn  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  English  teacher  shall  not  have  a 
heavy  teaching  program.  An  ideal 
school  presupposes  teachers  who,  of 
course,  know  the  subjects  which  they 
profess ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  best  results  unless  the 
teaching  staff  is  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  unselfishness.  The  teachers  must 
be  in  dead  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
have  their  pupils  succeed.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  present  to  them 
what  they  know,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  easily  absorbed.  They 
must  exert  some  sort  of  compulsion 
to  make  boys  learn.  The  ideal  school 
will  have  various  devices  to  assist 
those  who  are  lagging  behind  and  to 
take  care  of  the  less  talented  and  less 
industrious  pupils. 

A  school,  however,  may  have  a 
splendid  equipment,  exceptional  teach- 
ers, a  superb  organization,  and  still 
fail  to  give  the  inspiration  to  its  pupils 
which  it  should  furnish.  Many 
hard-working  and  intelligent  teachers, 
in  their  desire  to  have  their  pupils 
learn,  lose  sight  of  the  larger  con- 
siderations of  culture.  The  English 
teacher,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  his 
boys  write  correctly  and  clearly,  some- 
times fails  to  inspire  them  with  an 


appreciation  of  what  is  good  in  litera- 
ture. This  atmosphere  of  learning 
that  should  pervade  a  good  school  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  create. 
Sometimes  lectures  by  distinguished 
men  help,  but  the  greatest  factor  con- 
sists in  the  character  and  the  conver- 
sation of  the  teachers  themselves.  If 
they  are  men  of  broad  scholarship 
and  wide  interests,  they  will  inevit- 
ably exert  a  broadening  influence 
upon  their  pupils.  If  they  are  men  of 
limited  horizon,  they  cannot  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  their 
students  outside  of  the  special  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

There  is  always  the  danger  in  any 
educational  scheme  of  turning  out  a 
figure  in  which  there  has  not  been 
allowed  sufficient  room  to  develop  in- 
dividuality. No  boarding  school  can 
do  its  duty  unless  there  is  careful 
supervision,  unless  the  authorities 
know  what  each  boy  is  doing  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day.  In  the  classroom  the  boy  is 
instructed ;  in  the  study  hours  his 
work  is  supervised;  in  the  play  hours 
he  is  coached ;  at  every  turn  he  is  met 
by  a  master  who  wants  to  know  what 
he  is  doing  and  how  he  is  doing  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  of 
carrying  this  supervision  too  far,  of 
being  overzealous  in  the  care  of  boys, 
of  not  allowing  them  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  think  their  own  thoughts 
and  to  evolve  their  own  scheme  of 
life.  The  ideal  school  should  be  able 
to  find  the  right  mean  between  the 
freedom  of  college  life  and  the  exac- 
tions of  boarding  school  life. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  schools, 
either  private  or  public,  at  the  present 
time  is  complete  without  reference  to 
athletics. 
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The  biggest  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
average  young  American  is  athletics. 
There  is  no  reason  why  timid  parents 
and  pedagogs  should  become  alarmed 
or  distressed  at  this  condition.  Boys 
are  as  they  are,  and  it  would  require 
generations  of  a  race  with  far  differ- 
ent ideas  than  ours  to  bring  into  the 
world  boys  who  would  not  love  play. 
The  American  man  and  boy  like  to 
organize  things ;  and  when  you  syste- 
matize play,  you  have  athletics.  This 
phase  of  the  boy's  activity  has  been 
growing  rapidly,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
young  Americans  should  be  enthusias- 
tic sportsmen.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  evils  and  dangers 
and  disadvantages  of  boys'  sports. 
There  may  be  deplorable  features  in 
some  of  the  games  that  are  played,  but 
the  advantages  of  well-controlled  out- 
door sport  can  hardly  be  over-estimat- 
ed. Play  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
good,  hard  play.  The  great  danger  is 
that  boys  lose  their  sense  of  proportion 
and  n^lect  to  realize  that,  while  play 
is  an  important  incident  of  their  school 
life,  it  is  not  the  chief  object  In  their 
enthusiasm  for  sports  they  get  the 
wrong  point  of  view;  and  when  they 
fail  to  recognize  that  school  work  is 
the  essential  thing  in  school  life,  ath- 
letics, instead  of  becoming  a  develop- 
ing factor,  become  demoralizing.  The 
type  of  boy  that  is  produced  by  our 
best  boarding  schools  is  the  symmetri- 
cal product  of  these  two  factors  in 
his  school  life — namely,  of  thorogoing 
instruction  and  well-organized  and 
well-regulated  athletics.  It  is  veiy 
easy  to  become  peevish  at  what  may 
seem  the  undue  emfdiasis  that  is 
placed  upon  athletics.  To  many  it 
may  mean  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
waste  of  energy ;  but  to  those  who  are 


charged  with  the  administration  of 
large  boarding  schools  it  is  evident 
that  athletics,  when  surrounded  and 
safeguarded  by  proper  scholastic  con- 
ditions, simplifies  and  sweetens  the 
whole  range  of  school  life.  That  is 
to  say,  if  boys  are  required  to  do 
good  work  in  their  classes  before  they 
are  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
competitive  sports,  athletics  can  be 
used  as  an  aid  to  scholarship  instead 
of  a  distraction,  because  there  are 
very  few  boys  who  will  not  work 
hard  if  they  feel  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  their  being  deprived  of  their  favor- 
ite pastime.  It  is,  of  course,  exas* 
perating  to  find  boys  develop  tremend- 
ous excitement  over  an  athletic 
triumph,  whereas  the  intellectual  suc- 
cesses of  a  school  arouse  no  enthus- 
iasm. This  is  discouraging;  but  it 
would  be  an  intrepid  schoolmaster  who 
would  hope  to  succeed  in  readjusting 
the  valuation  which  schoolboys  place 
upon  things.  The  wise  man  does  not 
discourage  boys  in  their  sports,  but 
he  attempts  to  use  this  form  of  en- 
thusiasm as  an  aid  to  help  him  in  the 
real  business  of  school  work. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  at* 
tractive  about  an  American  boy  who 
has  been  whipped  into  shape  by  the 
life  in  a  well-conducted  school — a  boy 
who  has  been  required  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  and  by  the  intel- 
lectual tone  of  the  school  to  develop 
his  intelligence,  by  his  life  with  other 
boys  to  learn  unselfishness,  by  the  ath- 
letic opportunities  to  make  himself 
physically  fit,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
training,  to  acquire  confidence  in  him* 
self  and  poise.  There  can  be  no  ques* 
tion  that  some  of  the  fine  qualities 
shown  by  these  young  fellows  can  ht 
traced  to  the  discipline  that  they  have 
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gained  from  their  sports  as  well  as 
to  the  mental  development  that  they 
have  acquired  in  the  classrooms. 

Supervision  of  the  boy's  time,  his 
studies,  and  even  his  play  must  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  school  work. 
When  a  boy  is  in  a  position  to  study 
without  supervision,  he  is  generally 
ready  for  college ;  but  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  easier  conditions  of 
college  life  and  college  instruction  un- 
less he  has  had  a  very  thoro  and  com- 
plete drill  in  the  preparatory  subjects. 
Educational  progress  can  be  made  only 
by  the  colleges  insisting  that  this  prep- 
aration shall  be  thoroly  sound.  The 
important  American  colleges  have 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  surely 
the  time  must  be  at  hand  when  they 
must  think  more  of  the  quality  of 
their  students  and  less  about  the  quan- 
tity. There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  South  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy advance  in  the  demands  that 
colleges  are  making,  and  this  tendency 
toward  higher  standards  is  going  to 
extend  and  become  more  pronounced. 
This  need  not  concern  itself  with  in- 
creasing the  number  of  units;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  extent  the  re- 
quirements are  already  sufficient.  But 
while  the  numerical  requirements  are 
adequate,  these  numbers  do  not  mean 
all  they  should  mean.  This  is  hardly 
the  place  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  the  examination  system  and  the 
certificate  system.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  colleges  will  ever  return 
to  the  examination  system;  but  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  improving 
the  teaching  in  private  schools  and  of 
increasing  the  seriousness  of  the  work 
done  by  the  students  than  by  refusing 
to  grant  certificates  unless  the  pupils 
have  passed  examinations  fully  equiv- 


alent to  those  set  by  the  important  col- 
leges of  the  country.  If  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  an  arrange- 
ment in  my  own  school,  I  may  say  that 
no  boys  are  admitted  to  our  senior 
class  until  they  have  taken  the  exam- 
inations of  the  0>llege  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  or  the  examinations 
of  some  one  of  the  three  or  four  col- 
leges which  admit  only  by  examina- 
tion. This  system  was  adopted  three 
years  ago,  and  the  results  have  far 
exceeded  our  expectations.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  scared  away  from  our 
school  some  boys  who  have  an  incon- 
querable  dread  of  examinations.  From 
a  business  point  of  view,  the  immedi- 
ate results  may  be  bad ;  but  ultimately, 
even  in  this  particular,  the  system  will 
have  advantages.  Each  of  the  masters 
feels  that  his  work  is  going  to  be  re- 
viewed by  some  one  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  teaching  is  going  to  be 
measured  by  an  impartial  and  imper- 
sonal board  of  examiners.  The  boys 
feel  that  they  must  know  their  sub- 
jects thoroly  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  examinations  which  are  set  by 
men  who  are  not  in  any  way  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  they  have  done.  I  do  not  ofFer 
this  as  a  method  that  can  be  employed 
everywhere  with  success;  I  can  only 
say  that  in  my  own  school  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  certify  boys  for  col- 
lege unless  I  were  certain  that  certi- 
ficates meant  fully  as  much  as  passing 
the  comprehensive  examinations  that 
are  set  by  any  of  the  colleges. 

It  would  seem  that  we  must  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  educational 
conditions  in  this  country  shall  be 
subject  to  a  closer  control.  The  pres- 
ent Bureau  of  Education  will  develop 
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into  a  more  important  governmental 
department,  the  head  of  which  will  be 
a  cabinet  officer.  This  much  is  sure 
to  come.  But  it  might  be  advantage- 
ous to  go  farther  and  to  expect  that 
the  new  department  of  education 
would  undertake  to  investigate  and  to 
classify  the  schools.  The  head 
masters  of  these  schools  are  governed 
by  so  many  different  educational  ideals 
and  are  prompted  by  so  many  different 
motives  to  carry  on  their  work  that 
it  might  not  be,  after  all,  a  bad  thing 
if  there  were  some  repository  to  which 
they  would  be  expected  to  furnish 
statements  of  the  extent  and  the 
character  of  the  work  which  they  do. 
I  am  aware  that  the  American  public 
resents  paternalism  and  too  much 
governmental  interference;  and  there 
is  always  danger,  when  we  Americans 
begin  to  systematize  and  to  classify, 
that  we  squeeze  out  spontaneity  and 
individuality  from  the  work  that  we 
are  attempting  to  organize.  Anything 
that  would  bring  about  this  condition 
would  be  deplorable,  but  certainly  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  there 
will  be   more   definite  standards   of 


work  and  some  governmental  machin- 
ery by  which  these  standards  will  be 
tested.  Furthermore,  the  creation  of 
such  a  department  might  bring  with 
it  better  conditions  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  possible  that  some 
way  might  be  evolved  by  which  the 
teachers  would  be  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  de- 
partment would  have  some  method  of 
determining  their  qualifications  in  one 
field  or  another.  I  am  merely  stat- 
ing possibilities.  I  am  hardly  in  a 
position  to  outline  definitely  such  a 
scheme  or  to  defend  very  close  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  schools,  and  especially  in 
the  private  schools  and  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  conditions  are  rather 
chaotic;  and  I  believe  that  the  best 
way  of  clearing  up  a  confused  situa- 
tion is  by  letting  in  the  light  and 
establishing  a  sound  basis  for  com- 
parison of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
various  schools.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  private  school 
instruction  is  upward.  I  believe  that 
every  year  registers  more  important 
achievements  by  this  class  of  schools. 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  NATION 

"To  be  a  nation  it  is  also  'necessary  to  have  a  soul/  Has  America  a 
soul?  Our  fathers  made  the  great  sacrifice  that  we  might  have  souls,  but  are 
our  souls  progressing?  What  are  we  sacrificing  for  the  souls  of  our  children? 
Have  we  met  the  great  issues  of  the  last  two  years  as  we  should  have  done? 
More  than  one  nation  has  found  its  soul  in  these  last  terrible  months.  While 
the  souls  of  these  other  nations  are  marching  on,  some  of  us  are  wondering 
if  Americans  have  not  been  selling  their  souls  for  Mammon.  Have  we  not 
failed  to  take  the  moral  leadership  we  should?  Morally  have  we  not  lost 
our  way?" — President  Dabney,  University  of  Cincinnati 
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LONG  years  ago  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate,  a  member  of  one 
of  my  classes,  a  woman  older  than  the 
rest  of  us,  said  to  me  that  she  was 
gaining  more  from  a  particular  course 
than  the  rest  of  the  class  were.  I 
was  nettled  by  the  idea,  because  I  was 
putting  every  eflFort  upon  that  par- 
ticular subject  and  I  disliked  being 
told  that  anyone  else  was  getting 
greater  returns.  To  my  indignant 
protests,  the  woman  laughed  and,  in 
the  irritating  tone  used  by  elders  when 
speaking  to  an  impatient  child,  she 
replied,  "Wait  till  you're  older  and 
can  understand  the  philosophy  of  it 
then  you  will  get  greater  returns  too." 
And  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  that. 

While  this  seems  foreign  to  the 
matter  of  school  exhibits,  it  really  is 
not,  because  I  have  reached  an  age 
where  I  see  the  philosophy  of  things. 
From  a  point  where  I  regarded  the 
school  exhibit — that  formidable  ex- 
panse of  samples  of  the  best  work 
done  by  children  of  all  grades — ^as  a 
necessary  evil,  I  have  advanced  to  a 
place  where  I  regard  the  exhibit  as  a 
benefit  to  the  school,  or  as  an  un- 
necessary curse.  Of  the  beneficial 
variety  I  know  little  except  from 
hearsay.  With  the  other,  I  have  had 
an  extended  acquaintance.  I  now 
firmly  believe  that  the  exhibit  of  the 
average  school  is  an  unmitigated 
curse,  and  only  needs  to  be  presented 
to  the  parents  as  it  is,  not  as  it  seems, 
in  order  to  die  a  well  deserved  death. 

I  am  going  to  take  you  inside  the 
"company  lines"  and  let  you  see  the 


exhibit  as  I  have  found  it  in  the  vari- 
ous schools  with  which  I  have  been 
connected.  In  Jjanuary  during  my 
first  year  of  teaching,  there  was  a 
faculty  meeting  in  the  dark  little  den 
called  the  principal's  office.  The 
seven  teachers,  including  the  principal 
himself,  met  to  discuss  the  burning 
question,  "Shall  we  have  a  school  ex- 
hibit in  June?"  Freely  we  discussed 
the  subject  and  finally  after  the  pros 
and  cons  had  been  well  considered  we 
decided  against  the  special  display  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

I  look  back  upon  that  year  with 
pleasure.  How  carefully  we  saved 
the  written  work,  the  handwork,  the 
drawing  of  each  child  and  distinctly 
I  remember  the  joy  on  each  face  as 
the  pile  of  "work"  was  handed  back 
in  June  with  a  word  of  commendation 
or  blame  written  on  each  article.  I 
remember  poor  little  "Gene"  showing 
his  papers  to  his  mother  as  they  sat 
on  the  doorstep  that  evening.  She 
understood  that  "good,"  "improving,'* 
meant  that  "Gene's"  teacher  under- 
stood the  effort  the  little  chap  was 
making.  It  didn't  hurt  her  that  Paul- 
ine next  door  had  "excellent"  and 
"very  good"  on  her  work.  Neither 
does  it  slip  my  mind  that  Harold,  the 
lazy  boy  of  the  school,  confided  rue- 
fully to  me  that  he  and  his  father 
made  a  trip  to  the  stable,  in  lieu  of  a 
woodshed,  when  the  father  saw  just 
what  his  young  son  had  been  doing. 

"And  did  the  work  improve  the  fol- 
lowing year  without  the  stimulus  of 
an  exhibit?"  you  ask. 
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I  judged  that  it  did  from  the  results 
shown  me  the  following  year  when 
"Gene"  could  show  several  "very 
good's"  and  Harold  could  produce 
some  "excellent's."  "And  no  call  on 
the  stable  with  'Pop'  this  year/'  said 
Harold  complacently  as  he  gazed 
proudly  at  his  work.  "Pop,"  by  the 
way,  had  never  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  all  our  complaints  or  to 
the  poor  showing  of  his  son  in  previ- 
ous exhibits. 

As  I  saw  all  these  reports,  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  just  undergone 
crossed  my  mind.  I  had  just  finished 
my  first  year  in  a  much  larger  school 
with  a  huge  exhibit.  The  school  was 
"one  of  the  leading  schools  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  you  know." 
And  how  the  teachers  strained  every 
nerve  and  muscle  to  make  that  school 
lead.  In  the  early  fall,  the  teachers 
were  told  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  to  be  exhibited  in  June.  Each 
child  was  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
papers  in  each  subject,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  san^>les  of  handwoiic,  etc.  All 
these  must  conform  to  a  given  stand- 
ard which  was  very  high.  I  was 
teaching  a  fourth  grade  of  fifty-three 
children  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
amount  of  work  required  for  the  ex- 
hibit appeared  hopeless  to  me.  The 
manual  training  and  sewing  alone 
staggered  one.  Twenty  minutes  a 
week  were  devoted  to  those  subjects 
and  I  taught  the  boys  to  make  baskets 
and  the  girls  to  make  odious  samples 
of  simple  stitches  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  girls  had  to  make  ten 
samples  of  different  stitches  and  seams 
and  an  apron,  while  the  boys  had  to 
make  two  eight-inch  reed  baskets  and 
three  six-inch  raffia  ones.  I  can  see 
before  me  those  awful  scraps  of  white 


muslin  decorated  with  red  stitches 
over  which  Sadie  Si^;el  and  Katie 
Nicholson  toiled  and  labored  and 
cried.  And  I  can  see  myself  the  night 
before  that  exhibit  consulting  with  my 
landlady  over  the  best  method  of 
bleaching  those  filthy  scraps  without 
destroying  the  red  thread  or  causing 
the  muslin  to  fall  into  holes  before 
exhibit 

As  the  day  of  exhibit  drew  near  I 
found  I  had  not  reached  the  minimum 
requirement.  I  was  desperate,  my 
grade  alone  and  unassisted  could  never 
do  that  work.  I  was  growing  nervous 
because  my  position  in  the  high  school, 
the  following  year  depended  upon  my 
work  in  fourth  grade.  I  began  to 
help  out,  a  touch  here,  a  stitch  there, 
a  shaping  of  a  basket  here,  a  stretch 
of  firm  raffia  sewing  there.  I  began 
making  it  seem  desirable  to  the  chil- 
dren to  stay  after  school  to  work.  I 
bribed  with  stories,  with  candy.  Even 
bribery  failed  to  accomplish  my  aim. 
Then  I  let  the  children  "help"  each 
other.  Walter  Smith  made  practically 
all  of  three  other  boys'  baskets  and 
I  was  not  supposed  to  know  it.  By 
Exhibition  Day,  I  had  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  ready. 

As  I  arranged  the  fourth  grade  ex- 
hibit in  its  place  in  the  long  hall, 
I  dared  not  look  anyone  in  the  face. 
I  listened  with  guilty  ears,  however, 
for  any  chance  word  that  could  indi- 
cate the  sentiments  of  my  fellow 
workers.  These  words  came  and  with 
them  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  I  was 
no*  more  guilty  than  the  rest.  It  was 
not  the  child's  exhibit,  but  the  teach- 
er's. One  bit  of  the  conversation  I 
overheard  may  enlighten  you  also.  I 
had  placed  in  a  prominent  place  an 
illustration   of   Toomai   of   the   Ele- 
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phants  done  by  a  boy  as  I  read  the 
story  aloud  to  the  grade.  It  was  crude 
but  full  of  originality.  One  of  the 
teachers  of  the  third  grade  exclaimed, 
"Isn't  that  fine?  It's  the  child's  own 
work,  too."  "Yes,"  answered  her 
companion,  "But  the  'Old  Man'  won't 
like  it."  He  didn't.  I  took  it  down 
and  replaced  it  by  a  conventionalized 
milkweed  pod  copied  from  a  drawing 
book. 

The  "Old  Man"  took  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  work.  He  wanted  a 
finished  product  and  the  crude  effort 
was  out  of  place.  He  was  very  cour- 
teous to  me  about  the  drawing  but  "it 
looked  like  one  that  might  be  done 
in  a  district  school."  I  don't  want  to 
censure  him  because  he  did  not  know 
how  impossible  his  demands  were,  and 
I  liked  and  respected  the  man  greatly. 

After  my  work  was  in  place,  I 
sauntered  aroimd  looking  at  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  other  grades.  Some 
showed  the  minimum  amount  two  had 
double,  and  one  grade  was  exhibiting 
three  times  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired. 

"How  did  you  do  it,"  I  asked  en- 
viously. "I  divide  my  work  into 
three  parts,"  said  the  teacher.  "In 
September  I  start  the  children  on  the 
first  part  and  they  woric  just  as  hard 
as  they  can  till  Thanksgiving.  I  don't 
go  home  then  but  spend  the  vacation 
in  finishing  the  children's  work. 
Then  I  let  them  start  several  things 
before  Christmas.  They  do  as  much 
as  they  can  and  I  finish  them  up  at 
home  with  my  mother's  and  sister's 
help.  I  do  the  same  at  Easter.  That 
leaves  me  from  Easter  till  the  close 
of  school  for  review  and  arrangement 
of  work." 

I  wonder  how  the  children  in  that 


school  regarded  this  method.  I  know 
now  how  some  children  regarded  simi- 
lar exhibits  and  I  wonder  how  the 
feelings  of  the  two  groups  would 
compare. 

For  the  next  few  years  I  had  no 
part  in  the  exhibit  because  I  was  in 
the  high  school  department  and  that 
took  little  or  no  part  in  the  exhibit 
as  we  put  all  our  energies  into  making 
a  record  of  work  by  "putting  chil- 
dren through  the  examinations." 

Then  came  my  plunge  as  a  normal 
school  critic.  Early  in  September  we 
were  warned  to  save  our  best  results 
and  typical  results  for  the  June  Ex- 
hibit. In  May  came  another  warning : 
"Remember,  ladies,  you  have  been 
sending  home  reports  each  quarter. 
See  to  it  that  your  exhibit  justifies 
those  reports  to  the  parents.  Exhibit 
only  your  pupils'  work.  We  are  not 
striving  to  establish  a  reputation  but 
to  show  the  progress  made  by  each 
child  thruout  the  year.  We  want 
papers  showing  the  child's  relation  to 
the  class  at  different  intervals.  Re- 
member— do  not  touch  up  the  child's 
work.  Do  not  try  to  cheat  the  public 
in  that  way.  You  are  teaching  the 
child  deceit  and  establishing  false 
standards  for  our  normal  students 
when  you  do."  So  our  little  superin- 
tendent directed. 

"Does  she  expect  us  to  believe  all 
that  ?"  I  thought.  Anyway,  I  thought 
I  would  take  her  at  her  word  and 
later,  when  I  heard  her  order  the  re- 
moval of  a  touched-up  paper  and  saw 
the  severity  of  her  look,  I  was  glad 
I  had.  Considerable  touched-up  woric 
did  escape  her  attention  nevertheless. 
Some  of  the  critics  had  taught  too 
long  under  the  other  system  to  stop 
"fixing"   the   children's  papers  alto- 
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gether.  With  the  majority  this  was 
.  not  the  case.  When  parents  and  pther 
visitors  came,  we  could  show  exactly 
whal  each  child  had  done  and  where 
he  stood  in  relation  to  the  class.  We 
showed  Clifford's  mother  how  the  boy 
had  forged  ahead  since  he  had  stopped 
smoking,  in  late  Septcimber.  We 
showed  Everett's  father  and  mother 
how  the  unattended  physical  disorder 
was  hampering  and  retarding  the  boy. 
The  father  promised  then  to  attend 
to  the  matter.  Each  child  in  the 
grades  where  the  critic  was  honest 
looked  proudly  at  the  work  of  "Our 
grade."  They  knew  just  what  it 
represented  and  with  their  critics  and 
teachers  looked  forward  to  the  exhibit. 
I  have  never  since  met  such  a  delight- 
ful feeling  of  co-operation  between 
critics,  children,  and  parents  as  I  did 
there,  where  the  critic  was  honest 
,and  the  children  knew  it. 

I  next  taught  in  a  "model  school.'' 
JX  w^  201  enlightened  effort  to  turn 
,  human  children  into  blocks  of  wood. 
We  were  satisfied  with  nothing  under 
perfection  and  the  complete  inhibition 
of  all  save  the  conventional  reaction 
to  a  given  stimulus.  We  pretended  we 
were  making  a  big  stir  in  the  world 
but  in  reality  we  were  years  and  years 
behind  all  the  other  schools  in  the 
section  of  the  state  in  which  the  nor- 
,Qial  and  its  model  school  were  situ- 
ated. Early  the  superintendent  as- 
.$ured  us  blandly  of  the  important 
position  we  occupied. 

"In  the  closing  exhibition  of  work 
you  will  exhibit  nothing  but  'first 
draft'  papers  and  only  perfect  ones 
of  those."  he  purred.  "We  must  not 
let  children  think  anything  but  per- 
fection will  do  in  this  world." 
;•  School  closed  June  5.    On  June  2, 


the  day  for  th|e  exhibit  had  not  been 
set.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  told 
it  wotild  take  place  on  June  4.  No 
work  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  walls 
until  after  three-thirty,  June  3,  and 
all  was  to  be  in  place  at  nine  a.  m., 
June  4. 

When  it  was  time  to  put  up  the 
exhibit,  the  superintendent  called  a 
meeting  of  the  critics  to  discuss  marics 
of  normal  students.  I  summoned  my 
teachers  and  told  them  to  mount  the 
exhibit.  "Do  the  best  you  can,"  I 
said  recklessly,  "I'll  take  the  blame." 

When  I  returned  from  the  meeting 
at  quarter  of  six,  I  found  my  woricers 
sticking  in  the  last  pins.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  room.  It  was 
simply  awful.  The  work  was  not  bad 
but  the  arrangement  of  it  was  terrible. 
I  was  too  nervous  and  tired  to  care, 
so,  thanking  the  girls  and  locking  the 
door  behind  us,  I  walked  home  just 
back  of  the  siq>erintendent  I  was  in 
school  ahead  of  him  the  next  morning 
and  during  the  entire  day  I  never  left 
the  room  until  after  4  o'clock  when 
my  good  students  helped  me  remove 
the  decorations. 

During  that  long  exhibit  day  the 
only  people  who  came  into  the  room 
except  the  children  and  student-teach- 
ers were  two  persons ;  one,  the  janitor 
to  empty  the  waste  basket;  the  other, 
the  boy  from  a  nearby  grocery  store 
with  a  box  of  crackers  for  me.  At 
five,  I  compared  notes  with  the  other 
critics — I  had  beaten  them  by  the 
grocery-boy  I  The  exhibit  was  not 
advertised,  the  children  took  no  inter- 
est in  it,  nor  did  their  parents,  and 
the  surrounding  schools  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  Yet  that  hide-bound,  con- 
ventional superintendent  referred  to  it 
as  "a  remarkably  successful  exhibit." 
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And  he  n^vef  even  saw  the  monstros- 
ity that  I  had  arranged  for  the  public 
gaze  I 

While  pulling  down  an  exhibit,  one 
of  my  girls,  Catherine,  grew  quite 
loquacious.  "This  is  the  first  time 
my  exhibit  has  looked  like  this,  but 
then  it  is  just  the  way  I  have  handed 

in  my  work.    Miss  P used  to  fix 

things  up  so  we  weren't  ashamed  of 

them.    So  did  Miss  H ,  but  Miss 

B never  did  because  she  said  it 

was  our  work  and  not  hers." 

"Which   do  you   like   better?"     I 


asked  as  I  jerked  out  a  rusty  pin. 

"I  don't  know.  This  is  all  our  own 
work  but  the  other  looked  better  and 
nobody  knew  the  difference.  It  lodced 
as  if  we  could  do  fine  woiic." 

To  the  reader,  I  put  the  question. 
Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Is 
there  a  lowering  of  the  child's  moral 
standards  when  the  work  is  "fixed" 
for  the  child?  Does  the  school  ex- 
hibit injure  the  child?  I  have  only 
my  own  experience  to  judge  by,  and 
I  have  formed  my  own  opinion.  What 
is  yours? 


A  LITTLE  TALK  WITH  PARENTS 
By  a  Boarding-School  Teacher 

1.  Pay  your  fees  promptly.  There  is  a  stimulating  freshness  if  the 
student  knows  it's  settled  and  he's  to  stay. 

2.  Look  at  your  son's  letters  home  through  the  teacher's  eyes  and  re- 
member the  story  of  the  blind  man  who  said  the  elephant  was  a  wall.  He 
had  encountered  only  one  part. 

3.  Don't  ask  him  to  finish  his  course  in  three  years.  A  perpendicular 
drive  will  not  reach  all  the  mental  ore.  There  are  "dips,  spurs  and  angles" — 
veins  of  precious  metal  he  should  follow  after. 

4.  Have  your  counsel  and  ours  focus  constantly  on  a  common  end.  It 
may  save  a  year's  work. 

5.  Write  to  us  oftener  and  you  won't  need  monthly  report  cards. 

6.  Don't  ask  for  the  privil^e  of  furlough  to  the  home  camp  often. 
Important  advances  are  made  over  Sunday.  A  boy  can't  carry  on  two 
campaigns  at  once. 

7.  Don't  upbraid  him  if  he  doesn't  stand  first.  There  are  other  bright 
boys.  Look  rather  for  signs  of  intellectual  manhood  and  self-direction. 
These  things  abide. 

8.  Let  his  allowance  be  a  minimum  if  you  wish  for  him  a  maximum  of 
good. 

9.  Choose  your  boy's  school  home  early.  Give  him  information.  Let 
him  think  on  these  things. 

10.  Do  not  forget  him  at  your  family  altar. 

— Christion  Advocate. 
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The  World's  Great  Literary  Bibles 

National  Reading  Course  No.  i 

By  P.  P.  Claxton,  M.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education 


AMONG  the  books  of  the  world  a 
few  are  so  preeminent  for  con- 
tent and  style  that  they  have  been 
called  "The  Literary  Bibles."  These 
are  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 
file  greater  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  the 
Goethe's  Faust.  Each  of  these  is  the 
embodiment  and  revelation  of  the 
ideals  of  a  race,  an  age,  or  a  civiliza- 
tion. They  came  out  of  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  for  whom 
their  authors  were  only  the  spokes- 
men. They  are  therefore  simple, 
fundamental,  and  comprehensive. 
They  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  grip  the 
minds  of  all  people  everywhere,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  of 
whatever  race  or  creed.  They  are 
human  books  and  take  firm  hold  on 
the  human  life  which  we  all  live, 
which  few  understand,  but  which  in 
all  its  phases  has  "interest  without 
end."  They  are  broad-minded  books. 
Their  authors  saw  life  steadily  and 
saw  it  whole.  Kings  and  priests  to 
God  and  humanity,  they  interpreted 
for  man  the  eternal  mysteries.  Pro- 
phetic men,  they  stood  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  caught  the  glow  of  the 
ever-dawning  new  day.  Finely  or- 
ganized men,  they  felt  the  heart  throb 
and  pulse  beat  of  the  human  race; 
they  understood  the  hopes  and  fears 
and  aspirations  of  humanity  better 
than  most  and  they  have  set  these  to 
the  music  of  rhythmic  winged  words. 


These  books  should  be  read  by  all 
who  would  know  the  world's  litera- 
ture and  life.  The  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  therefore 
chosen  them  for  its  first  course  in 
reading,  and  invites  all  serious-mind- 
ed young  men  and  women  to  join  this, 
its  first  National  reading  circle,  the 
members  of  which  will  undertake  to 
read  each  of  these  books,  at  least 
twice  within  the  next  three  years  from 
the  time  of  joining  the  circle. 

To  each  person  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  read  all  the  books 
on  the  list  there  will  be  awarded  a 
certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  All  young  men  and 
women  who  want  to  know  the  best 
there  is  in  the  literature  of  the  world 
and  to  gain  the  inspiration  it  gives 
are  invited  to  join  this  National  read- 
ing circle,  and  it  is  hoped  many  thou- 
sands may  do  so. 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  University  of 
Virginia;  Charles  Forster  Smith, 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Richard  Burton,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  and  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  professor  of  English 
literature  in  Yale  University,  will  as- 
sist the  Bureau  of  Education  in  direct- 
ing this  course  of  reading. 

In  writing  about  this  course  refer 
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to  It  as  "United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Home  Education  Division, 
Reading  Course  No.  i,  or  as  The  Lit- 
erary Bibles  Reading  Course." 
Note — The   Bureau   of  Education 


credit  and  discount  system  the  Book 
Buyers'  League  makes  it  possible  for 
members  of  the  National  Reading 
Circle  to  OTvn  their  own  books  at  mini- 
mum expense.    For  information  write 


does  not  lend  or  sell  books.    Thru  its     to  Educational  Foundations. 


Educational  Digest  and  Review 

Conducted  by 
Matthew  Page  Andrews 


The  Page  Foundation 

The  Page  Educational  Foundation 
plans  for  the  endowment  of  experi- 
enced teachers  are,  because  of  their 
very  unusual  nature,  necessarily  slow 
in  process  of  development. 

The  fact  that  all  teachers  to  whom 
the  plans  have  been  broached  are  en- 
thusiastic about  them,  and  the  fact 
that  the  majority  seem  to  think  that 
this  Foundation  has  evolved  a  practi- 
cal working  scheme  is  encouraging  to 
the  teacher  originators  of  the  plans 
in  question. 

Incidental  to  Teachers'  Salaries 

Educational  Foundations  pur- 
poses especially  to  strive  for  the  pres- 
entation of  things  empirical — the 
actual  experiences  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  class  room  and  in  the 
community.  Of  course,  modem 
theories  of  pedagogy  will  be  presented 
by  experts;  but  we  believe  that  brief 
stories  of  human  interest  value  from 
those  in  the  field  of  work  will  be  as 
helpful  as  volumes  of  technical  dis- 
cussion. 

We  are  trying  to  hammer  home  the 
point  that  proved  teachers  are  not 
adequately  paid.  In  every  issue,  we 
wish  to  present  concrete  evidence  of 


this  fact.  These  instances  may  bt 
saved  with  or  without  the  magazine 
and  used  to  advantage  by  teachers 
everywhere.  The  following  instance 
comes  from  a  community  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

In  this  case,  it  is  shown  that  the 
janitors,  who  have  had  no  expensive 
education  or  normal  training,  and 
who  have,  unlike  the  teachers,  no 
position  to  maintain  essential  to  their 
influence  and  standing,  draw  more 
salary  than  the  teachers,  despite  the 
teachers'  infinitely  more  responsible 
and  important  task.  Here  is  a  part 
of  one  teacher's  report : 

*  *  *  "Our  school  is  one,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  where  salaries  and 
other  matters  generally  known  to  the 
public,  are  usually  kept  secret.  The 
teachers  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
this,  so  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
'betraying  any  trust,'  when  we  men- 
tion it.  I  think  the  average  salary  of 
the  teachers  in  the  grades  is  about 
$45  per  month;  of  course,  some  get 
more  than  that.  All  of  the  high 
school  teachers,  except  the  principal 
and  one  other,  get  $65  per  month. 
We  draw  salary  for  ten  months.  The 
janitors  get  $60  per  month  for  twelve 
months,  so  you  see  their  salary  ex- 
ceeds ours." 
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In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
"Teachers'  College  Association"  of 
Maryland,  Dr.  EUwood  P.  Cubberley 
urgra  instruction  in  "good  manners" 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
our  public  schools.  Dr.  Cubberley 
did  not  mean  that  a  special  "Chair  of 
Good  Manners"  be  established  in  our 
schools;  but  that  special  efforts  to 
provide  instruction  in  courtesy  should 
become  associated  with  secondary 
school  education. 

The  suggestion  seems  commendable 
and  the  idea  should  prove  practical. 
Boys  and  girls  are  too  frequently 
handicapped  in  after  life  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  been  taught  the 
business  value  of  courtesy.  Perhaps 
we  have  overemphasized  insistence  on 
our  individual  rights  at  the  expense 
of  our  duties  and  obligations  to  others. 

In  this  connection,  teachers  and 
pupils  might  read  with  profit  an  inter- 
esting and  convincing  article  by  Fred 
C.  Kelly  in  the  May  (1916)  issue  of 
the  American  Magazine  on  "Courtesy 
in  Business."  The  article  sets  forth 
what  courtesy  has  come  to  mean  to 
great  corporations  and  to  the  employes 
themselves. 

"It  costs  money  to  be  impolite" 
says  Mr.  Kelly ;  and  he  is  right.  That 
is  the  negative  side.  On  the  positive 
side,  real  courtesy  builds  up  character 
and  often  points  the  way  to  ultimate 
success  in  life.  A  superficial  display 
of  manners  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
courtesy.  Such  a  veneer  is  detected 
long  before  it  begins  to  show  the  wear 
and  tear  of  every-day  life.  Some 
degree  of  regard  for  others  is  neces- 
sarily taught  in  every  school ;  but  its 
relation  to  making  life  more  pleasant 


and  success  more  certain  might  well 
be  emphasized  in  all  our  schools. 

"Pedague«c" 

It  has  often  been  said,  with  con- 
siderable truth,  that  those  who  can  do, 
do;  those  who  cannot  are  engaged  in 
telling  others  how.  In  the  same  way, 
some  "educators,"  with  a  talent  for 
oratory,  but  with  little  experience  in 
the  school  room,  are  busily  engaged 
in  showing  others  how  teaching  should 
be  done. 

Every  practical  teacher  blessed  with 
a  sense  of  humor  would  relish  Wel- 
land  Hendrick's  "Joysome  History  of 
Education,"  (republished  by  A.  G. 
Seller,  New  York)  in  which  the 
author  coins  the  delightful  word 
"Pedaguese"  for  the  specially  con- 
trived terminology  of  the  pure  theor- 
ist. For  instance,  the  author  selects 
from  educational  volumes  of  the  neo- 
pedaguese  this  profound  query: 
"Upon  what  basis  shall  the  agency  of 
formal  education  select  the  experi- 
ences that  are  to  function  in  modify- 
ing adjustments?" 

And  the  profounder  truth:  "The 
fact  that  the  organization  of  experi- 
ence in  coherent  systems  is  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  promoting  the  appli- 
cation of  experience  to  the  practical 
improvement  of  adjustment  is  pro- 
foundly significant  to  the  process  of 
education!  !" 

Now  these  are  quotations  from  vol- 
umes issued  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  are  training  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Republic!  Yet  no- 
where does  the  author  of  this  "Joy- 
some  History"  propose  that  the 
"liberty  of  the  press"  be  curtailed  or 
that  the  exploitation  of  such  pedagogi- 
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cal  philosophy  be  made  a  crime  pun-  He  sings  as  he  soars;  'tis  his  nature  to 

ishable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  *"**» 

States.    He  compiles  statistics,  how-  '^^  ^*'^^*  ^^  °^^~  ^  "^  *^~^^  ^ 

ne&r 

ever,  on  the  use  of  "Pedaguese"  as  j  ^^  ^^/^^^  ^^^une,  I  sigh  not  for 

follows:  fame, 

TT     •-.      J  ^f  f   ^1.          J     *    J  -^         Af  I  follow  my  Muse  into  forest  or  street  ;i 

Use  It  and  think  they  understand  it  ..12%  ,                 •      t  ^         t    •        ti  ^1. 

rr             J  •*      J  ^tf     u^  ^u          J  In  sorrow,  in  gladness,  I  sing  all  the  same, 

Have  used  it  and  thought  th^  under-  j    .        '            .     •      .^  ^  .                SZ 

^,.^.,^                                        ^  I  smg  because  singing  itself  is  so  sweet 

stood  It,  don't  now   2%  **                   ^  ^* 

Use  it,  but  don't  understand  it 9%  ^e    ^m                    f          ^     ^«       o     ^t. 

.  Think  they  understand  it;   but  don't  ^^    *«    ^^«    ^^   P^^    *«    South 

use  it  6%  Carolinan,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  has 

Don't  understand  it;  don't  use  it,  but  written: 
listen  with  awe  to  those  who  do  ..51% 

Think  it  is  rot   20%  "Some  thunder  on  the  heights  of  song,  their ' 

race 

In   later  editions,   the   author  ex-  Godlike  in  power,  while  others  at  their 

presses  the  belief  that  the  two  last-  feet 

named  items  seem  to  be  shifting.    If  Are  breathing  measures  scarce  less  strong, 

so,  no  legislation  is  needed  and  "the  and  sweet 

remedy  rests  in  the  power  of  enUght-  '^^  ^^^^^  *^^  P^*^  ^'^°^  ^"*  *^^  ^^^^ 

ened  public  opinion !"  Meantimi^just  midway  on  the  mount,  his 

The  editorial  department  of  Edu-  face 

CATiONAL  Foundations  would  wel-  Fairer  than  April  heavens,  ^en  storms 

come  any  contributions  to  the  gayety  retreat, 

of  education  in  the  matter  of  the  latest  ^^  ^  *«'  «*^"  ^^  *"*»  »'«»^« 

specimens  of  this  new  terminology.  Pipe8"thr'8oft  lyrist  lays  of  tender  grace; 

c«^         .       |M  p  But  where  the  slopes  of  bright  Parnassus 

sweep 

Poetry  lives  with  us  and  among  us  ^*"  *°  *'  '"*'"""'"  *^'*""*''  '  '^***" 

in  the  songs  and  thoughts  of  those  q^,  j"^^^  measures-yet  each  tuneful 

who  expect  no  material  reward  for  strain 

the  verse  they  write.     Educational  (The   silvery  minor  of   earth's  perfect 

Foundations   is   glad   to   have   the  song) 

pleasure  of  presenting  from  time  to  ^^«^^»  ^^*^  **"**  °*"«i^  <>*  *^«  *^P°>o** 

time  such  verses.     We  believe   our  ^.^^  ^'J^;  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

readers  will  enjoy  the  work  of  these  reign!" 
"occasional"  singers  as  much,  if  not 

more,  than  the  contemporary  work  of  The   1916  convention  of  the  Na- 

those  of  greater  name.    Such  a  poem  tional  Education  Association  (held  in 

is  "Tides,"  published  in  this   issue.  New  York  City  during  the  first  week 

The  author  is  not  unlike  another  oc-  of  July)  is  a  matter  of  history,  now 

casional  American  poet  who  has  writ-  ahnost  ancient  after  the  lapse  of  two 

ten :  months — so  vibrant  is  the  age  in  which 

"Consider  the  lark!    How  he  rises  on  wing,  we  live.    Any  organization  capable  of 

And  mounts  to  the  sky  through  ethereal  bringing  together  from  the  ends  of 

air!  the  earth  such  talent  as  appeared  on 
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the  program  is  indeed  an  asset  to  the 
nation.  Vast  treasures  of  expert 
opinion  were  brought  to  the  assembled 
multitiides  of  eager  educators.  The 
following  selections  are  made  almost 
at  random  from  reports  copious 
enough  to  fill  several  issues  of  Edu- 
CATioNAi«  Foundations  if  printed  in 
their  entirety.  They  contain  sugges- 
tions well  worth  heeding.  The  head- 
ings are  our  own : 

The  Motion  Picture  Phenomenon 

The  motion  picture  is  the  great  out- 
standing recreational  and  educational 
phenomenon.  In  New  York  alone 
one-half  million  people  see  motion  pic- 
tures every  day,  while  only  one-fifth 
more  persons  are  in  daily  attendance 
at  all  public  and  private  schools  of 
all  grades.  According  to  the  best 
figures  obtainable,  20,000,000  persons 
in  the  United  States  see  motion  pic- 
tures every  day.  Twenty-one  million, 
one  hundred  and  two  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  enrolled  in 
all  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  in  1912.  Do  we  wonder 
that  we  hail  the  motion  picture  as 
the  greatest  sud  to  education  since 
the  invention  of  printing? — fVarren 
Dunham  Foster.  The  Youth's  Cofn- 
panion,  Boston,  Mass, 

The  Purpose  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion 

Vocational  education  is  the  oppo- 
nent of  things  narrow  and  cramping. 
It  looks  with  impatience  on  the  boy 
in  the  machine  shop  who  knows  how 
to  run  a  drill  press  but  to  whom  a 
planer,  the  shaper  and  other  machines 
are  sealed  books.  It  would  take  a  boy 
and  make  him  a  mechanic  knowing 


the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  me- 
chanics, the  reasons  why  each  tool 
does  what  it  does  as  well  as  under- 
standing the  way  in  which  it  does  it. 
It  would  open  to  a  boy  and  girl  the 
recesses  of  knowledge  out  of  which 
modem  industry  has  sprung  and  on 
which  it  depends.  It  would  make 
them  reasoning  workers  and  not  auto- 
mata. Its  purpose  is  to  make  men 
and  women  flexible  in  their  working 
powers  and  to  take  the  rigidity  out  of 
toil.  It  is  a  human  force,  sympathetic 
and  virile,  leading  the  mind  to  express 
through  the  hand  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  worker. — IVilliam  C, 
Redfield,  Secy,  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington,  D,  C. 

The  Normal  School  a  National  Asset 

Teaching  has  assumed  an  entirely 
new  importance  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. It  is  developing  more  and  more 
into  an  art  and  a  science  instead  of  re- 
maining a  sentiment  merely.  This  age 
is  demanding,  as  never  before,  trained 
specialists  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 
♦         ♦         ♦  ♦         « 

The  normal  school  is  a  national  as- 
set even  more  so  than  the  state  agri- 
cultural college  and  should  be  so  re- 
garded by  the  national  government  in 
the  distribution  of  national  aid  for 
education.  The  normal  school  and  the 
teachers'  college  must  give  the  educa- 
tional uplift  for  the  whole  country 
by  preparing  teachers  for  leadership 
in  special  education. — J.  W,  Crabtree, 
State  Normal  School,  River  Falls, 
Mass, 

A  Federal  University  of  Conunerce 

There  should  be  established  at  least 
one  Federal  University  of  Commerce, 
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preferably  in  Washington,  wherein 
scientific  study  of  foreign  problems  of 
commerce  and  government  can  be 
carried  on  most  advantageously,  and 
wherein  young  men  may  be  properly 
trained  to  understand  the  nation's 
needs  in  foreign  relations,  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights  in  culture  and 
commerce. — Dr,  Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

The  School  System  and  Conmiunity 
Development 

A  curriculum  and  a  type  of  class 
process  which  eliminates  from  the 
school  system  at  the  adolescent  period 
or  shortly  thereafter  all  children  but 
one-half  of  i  per  cent  and  graduates 
only  fifty-six  at  its  apex  for  each  i,ooo 
entering  at  its  base  (average  386 
cities)  is  not  assuming  its  responsi- 
bility in  community  development.  A 
system  which  maintains  a  curriculum 
and  class-room  activities  so  slightly 
attractive,  so  little  related  to  the  real 
life  of  the  community,  that  67  per  cent 
of  those  dropping  out  at  the  adoles- 
cent period  leave  from  "choice"  not 
from  economic  necessity,  is  hardly 
the  social  agent  the  modem  ideal  of 
democracy  has  a  right  to  expect.    Un- 


less there  be  a  real  stimulus  rising 
out  of  the  school  experiences  of  the 
children  and  their  contact  with  each 
other  to  group  thinking  and  co-opera- 
tive effort,  the  recitation  has  done 
nothing  more  than  accomplish  an  add- 
ed step  in  the  development  of  a  little 
group  of  individualists. — Fred  M. 
Hunter,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  School  a  Democracy 

Every  public  school  in  America, 
should  be  a  place  for  the  inculcation 
of  democratic  principles  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  democratic  virtues. 
These  flourish  most,  grow  best,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  democracy.  First  of 
all,  therefore,  the  school  must  itself 
be  a  democracy — ^the  teacher,  a  demo- 
cratic governor,  not  a  despot;  a  wise 
guide,  not  a  dogmatic  dictator.  Vir- 
tues grow  from  the  practising  of 
them,  not  from  the  preaching  of  them. 
The  school  that  is  to  prepare  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy  must  offer 
the  widest  opportunities  and  the 
strongest  stimulation  for  constant 
exercise  of  the  virtues  most  needed 
for  it. — James  Y.  Joiner,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Institutions,  North 
Carolina. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


THE  new  school  year  is  starting 
with  the  brightest  prospects  this 
work  has  known. 

.The  success  of  the  stores  is  more 
than  assured.  The  problem  has  been 
to  get  enough  material  to  supply  the 
schools  whose  workers  have  seen  suc- 
cessful Model-Stores  in  use  and  have 
desired  equipment. 

The  growth  of  the  number  of 
schools  making  use  of  the  store  has 
been  due  solely  to  such  observation 
of  its  value  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
the  number  in  operation  has  doubled 
and  trebled. 

But  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
promises  of  materials  enough  for  all 
for  next  year,  now  that  the  demand 
can  be  reasonably  estimated,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
we  now  expect  to  deliver  a  working 
store  promptly  on  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication :  that  is,  within  a  month. 

We  started  this  work  in  order  to 
contribute  something  of  real  value  to 
educators,  the  public  we  serve.  Had 
we  f  orseen  the  war  in  Europe  and  the 
unsettled  commercial  conditions  that 
have  made  it  so  hard  to  get  contribu- 
tions of  store  materials  we  should 
doubtless  have  abandoned  the  idea. 

We  have,  however,  faced  the  diffi- 
culties, redoubled  our  labors,  and  we 
have  succeeded.  The  stores  have 
scored  a  conspicuous  success  as  a 
practical  assistance  to  teachers  in  their 
regular  work,  and  have  enabled  pro- 


gressive instructors  to  use  the  time  so 
saved  to  employ  the  store  in  its  fur- 
ther capacity  for  adding  business 
arithmetic  in  various  forms  to  the 
usual  courses. 

But  we  are  still  hard  at  work.  Some 
teachers'  letters  show  that  they  have 
missed  the  main  idea  and  regard  the 
stores  they  have  seen  as  "an  additional 
subject."  We  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  that  the  store  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  end  is  swifter  accom- 
plishment of  the  standard  curricu- 
lum— quicker,  easier,  and  more  effec- 
tive teaching  of  the  regular  lessons: 
in  brief,  to  save  the  teachers'  time. 

While  the  instruction  sheets  issued 
from  time  to  time  have  proved  ample 
for  successful  use  of  the  store  by 
many  teachers,  it  is  found  that  others 
need  more  detailed  instructions. 

One  teacher  said  to  us,  "I  like  the 
idea  of  the  store"  (which  was  in  active 
use  by  other  teachers  in  the  school) 
"but  when  I  think  about  giving  the 
class  a  lesson  I  don't  know  just  what 
to  do  with  my  own  face  and  hands." 

Such  need  for  more  detailed  instruc- 
tions is  clear,  and  it  is  natural  that 
it  should  arise.  We  are  therefore 
preparing  lessons  which  we  believe 
will  enable  a  stranger  to  the  idea  to 
read  the  printed  page  to  the  class  and 
conduct  a  practical  lesson  the  first 
time.  That  ought  to  start  everyone 
off  rightly.  We  hope  to  cover  a  de- 
monstration of  each  and  every  step  in 
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arithmetic  with  such  a  descriptive  in- 
struction chapter.  Advance  sheets  of 
some  of  these  lessons  will  doubtless 
appear  in  these  pages.  All  will 
eventually  be  sent  to  every  school  that 
uses  a  Model-Store. 

With  this  work  well  advanced  and 
sufficient  materials  ready  for  prompt 
shipment  we  feel  that  our  effort  to 
help  the  schools  is  nearing  fulfillment. 

We  have  worked — ^worked  much 
harder  than  we  expected — ^to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  superintendents,  princi- 
pals and  teachers ; — to  increase  the  in- 
fluence and  value  of  our  publications. 

We  now  know  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  something  more  to  do,  that 
our  work  will  not  cease.  But  the  day 
when  we  can  contemplate  the  results 
of  our  efforts  with  a  sense  of  deep 
satisfaction  is  assuredly  near  at  hand. 


Quotations  follow  from  a  recent 
pamphlet  sent  to  store  users : 

"MODEL-STORE"  HELPS 

DiFFicuwies  Overcome. 

Each  difficulty  reported  up  to  date 
by  one  teacher  has  been  solved  by 
some  other  user  of  this  teaching  ma- 
chine. Some,  planning  differently, 
have  found  no  trouble  at  points  where 
others  were  halted  or  delayed.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  being  able  to  think 
of  the  best  way  to  use  it  for  your  own 
ends.  What  is  your  chief  obstacle? 
Write  to  the  Model-Store-Keeping 
Department  whenever  in  doubt.  The 
following  plan  eliminates  nearly  all 
of  the  reported  troubles. 

The  Movable  Unit  Pi^an. 

Correspondence  and  personal  talks 
have  developed  one  notable  change  in 
Model-Store    practice.      We    advise 


planning  the  store  in  a  group  of 
separate  boxes  similar  in  size  and 
shape,  laid  on  their  sides,  that  may 
be  stacked  together  and  look  store- 
like on  any  desk  or  table,  or  even 
on  the  floor.  These  are  so  light  as  to 
be  portable  even  by  small  children 
acting  as  monitors,  taking  a  box  each, 
or  one  in  each  hand. 

By  this  arrangement  no  permanent 
space  is  required.  All  grades  and 
classes  can  use  it  effectively.  Each 
teacher  can  have  the  store  in  her  own 
room  at  the  time  it  is  needed,  keep- 
ing the  pupils  at  their  accustomed 
desks,  maintaining  order,  and  keeping 
the  books,  psptrs,  pencils  and  black- 
boards handy.  It  can  be  divided  and 
used  in  two  or  more  classrooms  at 
the  same  time.  Classes  are  not  re- 
quired to  march  thru  hallways  to  any 
store  location. 

Practically  all  the  physical  difficul- 
ties are  at  once  removed  by  this  plan, 
which  has  proved  very  successful.  In 
very  crowded  quarters  each  teacher 
keeps  one  such  box  or  'unit'  on  or 
under  her  desk,  and  sends  monitors 
for  others  as  needed,  thus  'storing'  the 
equipment  where  there  seemed  no 
room  at  all. 

Separate  Small  Stores. 

In  some  cases  stores  of  two  or 
three  short  shelves  window-sill-size 
are  used,  dividing  the  equipment  into 
several  small  stores,  one  for  each  prin- 
cipal room.  These  can  occasionally 
be  brought  together  like  the  boxes  if 
needed,  or  exchanged  by  the  class- 
rooms for  variety.  Additional  ma- 
terials are  sometimes  required  to  give 
each  small  store  a  share  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent articles.  In  such  case  write  to 
us  for  what  you  want. 
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(In  affiliation  with  the  World- 
Wide  League  for  Bible  Study.) 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  cele- 
brated last  May.  A  great  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Bible  for  education  as  well  as  for 
devotional  purposes  was  demon- 
strated by  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  re-emphasized  in  elo- 
quent and  convincing  utterances 
from  the  lips  of  earnest  men.  Mr. 
Francis  L.  Stetson  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion said : 

"While  we  recognize  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
force  upon  the  youth  the  acceptance 
of  religious  tenets  contrary  to  their 
traditional  faith,  the  State  that  de- 
nies to  its  children  the  opportunity 
of  drinking  from  the  deep  wells  of 
spiritual  truth,  found  as  nowhere 
else,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  leaves 
the  soul  of  its  people  to  die  of  thirst. 

"I  am  willing  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  Jewish  objections  to 
such  public  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  might  be  pre- 
pared a  book  of  selections  from  the 
Psalms,  from  Isaiah,  from  Ezekiel, 
and  from  some  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets which  would  involve  no  contro- 
versial point  and  which  might  instill 
in  the  minds  of  the  child  images 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  tending 
to  call  them  out  of  sordid  material- 
ism and  shallow  rationalism." 


A  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of 
Dr.  W.  F.  Craft's  book  "Bible  in 
Schools  Plans  of  Many  Lands,"  has 
just  reached  us.  It  is  abundant  in 
facts,  suggestions  and  quotations. 
It  deals  in  so  comprehensive  a  man- 
ner with  the  great  issue  to  which 
this  department  is  devoted,  that  we 
shall  probably  find  opportunity  to 
make  further  use  of  it.  In  his  fore- 
word to  the  revised  edition  the  au- 
thor comments  on  the  nation-wide 
revival  of  interest  in  Bible  study,^ 
giving  teachers  ample  credit  for 
their  part  in  the  work.    He  writes : 

"It  is  most  significant  that  the 
present  'revival'  was  begun  by 
teachers  rather  than  preachers,  and 
in  the  name  of  education  rather  than 
religion.  So  long  as  the  subject  was 
one  of  ecclesiastical  conflict,  during 
the  fifty  years  following  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  there  were 
only  retreats  to  report,  until  the 
Bible  had  been  driven  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  American  schools, 
and  its  use  in  the  others  had  been 
hampered  and  reduced.  Then  col- 
lege professors  in  Colorado  and 
North  Dakota,  finding  that  for  this 
and  other  reasons  college  freshmen 
did  not  know  enough  of  the  Bible 
to  study  advantageously  either  liter- 
ature or  law  or  art  or  ethics — all  of 
these  being  built  on  the  Bible,  or 
built  out  of  it,  to  a  large  degree — de- 
vised the  Colorado  and  North  Da- 
kota plans  for  stimulating  and  im- 
proving out-of-school  Bible  study,, 
especially  in  Sunday  schools  of  all 
faiths,  by  public  school  credits  for 
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creditable  work,  duly  attested  by 
examinations.  The  Gary  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  responding  first 
to  the  appeal  of  a  rabbi  and  later  of 
Protestant  pastors,  surrendered  por- 
tions of  public  school  time— two 
hours  or  less  out  of  the  eight-hour 
school  day  of  'Study,  Work,  and 
Play' — for  religious  teaching  in  a 
new  type  of  parochial  schools — 
Methodists,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  'Christian,'  Episco- 
palian, Lutheran,  Catholic,  whose 
pupils  got  their  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy and  arithmetic  in  the  public 
schools,  and  went  to  the  church  day 
schools  in  relays,  each  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  day,  and  only  for 
religious  education." 

The  following  quotation  from  a 
recent  address  by  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, is  given  as  a  footnote  in  Dr. 
Craft's  book:    (Page  72.) 

"I  wish  all  Christian  churches 
would  unite  in  a  campaign  demand- 
ing that  the  Bible  shall  be  used  as 
a  text-book  of  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  I  am  asking  that  the 
Bible  should  be  studied  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  life,  laws  and 
literature  of  an  ancient  people,  as  we 
study  the  life,  laws  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Why  not? 
Where  shall  we  find  more  inspiring 
ideals  than  in  the  Old  Testament, 
from  which  our  own  political  ideals 
have  been  largely  derived?    Where 


a  commonwealth  better  worthy  of 
our  study  than  the  Hebraic  com- 
monwealth, which  forbade  all  caste 
and  class  distinctions,  required  that 
all  people  should  be  equal  before  the 
law,  provided  against  an  ecclesias- 
tical aristocracy  t^  making  the 
priesthood  dependent  for  their  sub- 
sistence upon  the  contributions  of 
the  people;  surrounded  the  mon- 
archy with  carefully  framed  consti- 
tutional safeguards;  organized  the 
government  in  three  departments 
(legislative,  executive  and  judicial)  ; 
provided  two  representative  assem- 
blies corresponding  to  our  House  of 
Representatives  and  our  Senate; 
made  provision  simple,  but  not  in- 
effective, both  for  public  charity  and 
for  public  education;  surrounded 
both  slavery  and  polygamy  with 
such  restrictions  that  both  had  dis- 
appeared among  the  Jewish  people 
before  the  time  of  Christ?  Where 
shall  we  find  a  simpler  and  more 
compact  statement  of  the  spirit 
which  should  animate  and  the 
principles  which  should  control,  or- 
ganized society  than  will  be  found 
in  the  Ten  Commandments — ^rever- 
ence for  God,  respect  for  parents,  a 
little  time  systematically  saved  from 
drudgery  for  rest  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment, and  regard  for  the  four 
fundamental  rights  of  man — ^the 
rights  of  person,  property,  the  fam- 
ily, and  reputation  ?" 
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Reviewed  by  Christopher  Morley 
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MONG  the  sadder  and  smaller 
leasures  of  this  world/'  says 
Hilaire  Belloc,  "I  count  this  pleasure : 
the  pleasure  of  taking  up  one's  pen." 
And  among  the  sadder  pleasures  which 
compensate  one  for  the  end  of  the 
vacation,  is  surely  that  of  getting  back 
to  one's  desk  and  books.  "My  library 
was  dukedom  large  enough/'  said 
Prospero;  it  is  a  dukedom  where  we 
can  all  reign  at  will. 

During  the  summer  one  pidcs  up 
many  odds  and  ends  of  reading.  The 
books  I  wish  to  mention  this  month 
are  a  kind  of  mixed  grill  or  sea  pie. 
First  of  all,  I  have  it  in  mind  to  ask 
how  many  readers  of  EoucATiONAt 
Foundations  have  ever  come  across 
John  Macy's  book  "The  Spirit  of 
American  Literature"  ?  It  is  not  new : 
it  was  published  three  or  four  years 
ago,  but  I  think  it  has  never  had  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  not  a  for- 
mal and  bibliographic  manual,  but  a 
series  of  sixteen  spicy,  brilliant  and 
very  inseeing  essays  on  the  emergent 
figures  of  our  national  literature.  Mr. 
Macy  is  a  salty  critic,  given  to  treat- 
ing solemn  shams  with  a  refreshing 
ribaldry.  I  know  no  book  on  Ameri- 
can writers  with  the  tonic  value  of 
this  one.  Teachers  of  literature  who 
do  not  know  it  have  missed  something 
supremely  good.  (Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.) 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
invention  of  the  moving  picture  film 


will  prove  as  important  a  step  in  the 
educaton  of  the  masses  as  Gutenberg's 
discovery  of  metal  types.  We  all 
know  the  amazing  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry from  the  vulgar  cinema  alleys 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  One  of  the  fir^t 
serious  efforts  to  constitute  a  philoso- 
phy of  the  films  is  Vachel  Lindsay's 
"The  Art  of  the  Moving  Picture." 
Lindsay  classifies  photoplays  into 
those  of  (i)  Action  (2)  Intimacy  (3) 
Splendor  and  sees  in  the  movie  audi- 
ence a  forecast  of  a  keener  self  con- 
sciousness for  the  American  folk. 
Lindsay  is  a  kind  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury Piers  Plowman,  and  he  is  worth 
barkening  to.  (Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 


There  are  many  ways  of  teaching 
besides  that  of  the  schoolroom  where 
one  sees  through  a  class,  daricly,  as 
some  professor  said.  If  the  business 
man  would  regard  himself  as  a  teacher 
for  his  employees  sometimes  he  would 
get  better  help.  I  have  in  mind  a  lit- 
tle book  "The  Efficient  Secretary"  by 
Ellen  L.  Spencer,  which  gives  practi- 
cal advice  of  every  kind  to  stenograph- 
ers and  others  who  have  ambitions  to 
be  secretaries  or  assistants  rather  than 
mere  typists.  This  book  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  employs  stenographic  help.  The 
employer  will  find  in  it  much  of  value, 
and  should  pass  it  round  among  his 
assistants.  (Published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 
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Those  who  can  still  find  amusement 
in  a  contemplation  of  the  antics  of 
masculine  youth,  will  delight  in  two 
books  of  fiction  now  in  the  bookshops. 
Booth  Tarkington's  "Penrod"  has 
started  a  wave  of  boy  stories  in  all  the 
magazines,  but  the  imitations  are  pallid 
by  the  original.  It  is  cheering  to 
know  that  "Penrod  and  Sam/'  a 
sequel  to  "Penrod"  is  out  this  fall. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  Another 
boy  book,  less  known  but  not  less  good, 
is  "The  Human  Boy"  by  Eden  Phil- 
potts,  which  has  been  a  favorite  in 
England  for  several  years.  Mr.  Phil- 
potts  too  has  written  a  sequel,  "The 
Human  Boy  and  the  War"  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York)  which  recounts 
the  comical  reactions  of  the  War  upon 
a  boys'  preparatory  school  in  England. 
Probably  the  American  who  does  not 
know  the  English  boy  at  first  hand 
will  find  the  book  less  obviously  funny 
than  the  Penrod  stories,  but  it  is  a 
delicious  piece  of  work  no  less,  hall- 
marked sterling  on  every  page. 

Two  books  inspired  by  the  War 
lead  us  into  very  diflFerent  fields. 

Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  the  bril- 
liant English  publicist,  well  known  for 
his  essays  of  an  economic  and  human- 
istic trend — ^some  of  them  will  be  per- 
manent classics  for  a  selected  audi- 
ence— ^writes  "The  European  An- 
archy" (Macmillan)  in  the  hope  of 
concentrating  opinion  on  the  real 
problem  which  the  nations  have  to 
solve  in  the  closing  years  of  the  War. 
He  points  out  the  indisputable  truth 
that  no  military  victory  or  defeat  can 
of  itself  secure  a  durable  peace.  The 
whole  system  of  international  rela- 
tions must  be  transformed  before  this 
result  can  be  achieved.    Mr.  Dickin- 


son dwells  on  the  policies  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  during  the  past  genera- 
tion and  shows  how  they  drifted  into 
the  catastrophe.  He  has  definite  and 
valuable  advice  to  offer  to  serious 
students  of  international  affairs.  For 
a  class  in  modem  history  th^e  is  no 
book  more  desirable  for  careful  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  is  the  Socialist 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  know  just  what  aid  and  com- 
fort the  socialist  philosophy  has  to 
offer  in  these  times  of  perplexity,  will 
find  Mr.  Benson's  "Inviting  War  to 
America"  worth  reading.  He  sees  in 
the  nation-wide  preparedness  cam- 
paign "the  greatest  attempt  of  its  kind 
in  all  history  to  stampede  a  nation 
into  committing  an  act  of  monumental 
folly."  He  points  out  that  after  the 
war  Europe  will  "deserve  our  pity 
rather  than  our  fear.  It  will  be  the 
saddest  sight  upon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
it  will  be  about  as  dangeroiis  as  a 
cemetery."  And  behind  the  whole 
preparedness  movement  he  sees  forces 
that  are  not  disinterested. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem, the  only  answer  to  which  will  be 
a  compromise  anyway.  Sincerity  and 
devotion  are  on  both  sides.  Intellir 
gent  citizens,  and  particularly  the 
teachers  who  are  moulding  the  opin- 
ions of  the  young,  should  study  Mr. 
Benson's  side  of  the  argument.  (Pub- 
lished by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.) 

And  to  turn  again  to  belles  lettres, 
let  me  say  that  Mr.  Laurence  Gomme 
of  2  East  29th  St.,  New  York  is  bring- 
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itig  out  this  month  a  volume  of  Hilaire 
Belloc*s  poems,  with  an  introduction 
by  Joyce  Kilmer.   Once  you  have  read 


any  of  the  works  of  the  vobtile  Hi- 
laire you  can  never  quite  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  Belloc. 


Educational  Experiments 

A  REVIEW 

By  Morton  Snyder 

Schools  of  Tomorrow,  by  John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  Dewey;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1915;  316  pages;  $1.50 

The  Home  School,  by  Ada  Wilson  Trowbridge ;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  19 13;  Riverside  Educational  Monographs;  98  pages;  $.60. 

The  Gary  Schools,  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne;  introduction  by  Supt. 
William  Wirt ;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1916 ;  201  pages,  illustrated ; 

$1.15. 


EDUCATION  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  real  influence  in  the 
life  of  America.  Changing  from  a 
psychological  to  a  social  science,  and 
dealing  with  all  the  varied  problems 
of  city  and  country  existence,  it  is 
at  last  becoming  absorbed  in  discover- 
ing and  developing  the  latent  powers 
of  every  individual— of  whatever 
social  level  or  economic  condition,  of 
whatever  interest  or  ambition.  To  this 
end  courageous  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  trying  experi- 
ments and  establishing  policies  worthy 
the  careful  attention  of  all  of  us. 
Face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  our 
schools  have  for  some  time  been  fail- 
ing to  accomplish  all  that  they  should 
and  confronted  with  most  pressing 
needs  affecting  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  educational  system  and  the  future 
of  our  national  life,  our  educators 
have  attacked  their  problems  in  a  new 
spirit  of  far-sightedness  and  courage 
and  have  initiated  some  exceedingly 
valuable  experiments. 

Professor  John  Dewey  of  Teachers' 


College,  New  York  City,  believing  that 
much  of  our  present-day  school  eflFort 
does  not  produce  that  initiative  and 
power  of  independent  thinking  with- 
out the  possession  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  never  be  able  to  real- 
ize their  ultimate  best,  has  traveled 
about  the  country  seeking  out  the 
educational  experiments  which  seem 
to  him  to  be  securing  the  needed  re- 
sults. The  results  of  his  observations 
are  presented  to  the  reading  public 
in  and  out  of  the  schools  in  a  vastly 
interesting  and  stimulating  book  en- 
titled Schools  of  Tomorrow.  The 
book  is  written  in  everyday  language 
with  a  pleasing  style.  It  is  prophetic 
in  tone  and  rich  in  content,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  broad  issues  of 
politics  and  government,  sociology 
and  economics,  as  these  are  related 
to  the  problems  of  our  educational 
activities.  Wherever  Professor 
Dewey  and  his  daughter  have  found 
a  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher 
presenting  a  new  plan  or  instituting  a 
needed  reform,  these  have  been  re- 
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ported  on  and  the  author's  opinions 
and  predictions  are  set  forth  in  dear 
and  convincing  manner. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  school  at  Pairhope, 
Alabama,  is  the  first  experiment 
analyzed  and  evaluated.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Professor  Merriam's  eflForts 
at  Columbia,  Missouri,  along  the  line 
of  natural  educational  methods.  In 
another,  certain  interesting  work  be- 
ing done  at  the  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  is  explained,  and  a  chapter  is 
very  wisely  devoted  to  the  community 
settlement  features  of  Public  School 
26,  Indianapolis,  where  Principal  Val- 
entine has  proved  that  a  school  can 
transform  a  slum  section  into  a  whole- 
some neighborhood.  A  long  and  sym- 
pathetic discussion  of  the  Gary 
schools  is  given  a  chapter  of  hearty 
endorsement  of  Superintendent  Wirt's 

ideas. 

Professor  Dewey's  final  chapter, 
Democracy  and  Education,  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  the  world  is  the 
gainer  from  the  fact  that  he  has  de- 
veloped the  views  therein  expressed 
in  his  latest  book  of  the  same  title. 
(Democracy  and  Education,  John 
Dewey,  Macmillan,  $140)  Dewey 
demonstrates  that  the  conventional 
methods  of  instruction,  training  to 
docility  and  passivity,  are  suited  to 
an  autocracy,  but  not  to  self-govern- 
ing America.  And  he  protests  vigor- 
ously against  a  system  which  fails  to 
develop  independence,  initiative,  and 
resourcefulness,  as  well  as  against 
certain  utilitarian  reforms  which, 
while  of  immediate  practical  value, 
eventually  will  stratify  America  into 
an  obnoxious  caste  system. 

Two  lesser  books  which  the  re- 
viewer has  found  especially  worth 
while  are  Thb  Home  School,  by  Ada 


Wilson  Trowbridge,  and  The  Gary 
Schools  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne. 
Miss  Trowbridge  gives  in  the  brief 
space  of  one  of  the  little  volumes  of 
the  Riverside  Educational  Mono- 
graph series  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  operating  and  an  account 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Home  School 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  This  school  was 
established  in  191 1  in  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  girls  of  that 
section  not  only  to  become  producers 
in  some  industrial  position  but  also 
to  become  intelligent  consumers  in  the 
homes  to  which  most  of  them  go 
within  a  few  years  after  leaving  gram- 
mar school.  This  small  book  con- 
tains courses  of  study,  programs,  and 
an  infinity  of  ideas  and  suggestions. 
Some  of  the  material  seems  not  to  be 
so  well  organized  as  might  be,  but  is 
in  itself  valuable.  The  fundamental 
principle  expounded  is  that  girls  can 
be  attracted  to  the  problems  of  home- 
making  and  instructed  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems  if  the  instruction 
is  offered  in  the  home  rather  than  in 
the  school  atmosphere.  Miss  Trow- 
bridge and  her  colleagues  worked  out 
this  principle  in  a  small  flat  which  was 
rented  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school. 
The  results,  as  indicated  by  the  author, 
seem  to  more  than  have  justified  the 
judgment  of  those  who  initiated  the 
scheme,  and  Miss  Trowbridge's  ac- 
count of  her  work  is  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  similar  educational  problems. 
In  The  Gary  Schools  Mr.  Bourne 
has  given  a  very  complete  exposition 
of  the  work  done  by  Superintendent 
Wirt  at  Gary,  Indiana.  It  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  detailed  study  of  the 
now     famous     system,     very    thoro 
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in  its  analysis  of  certain  phases  of  the 
work,  and  made  more  valuable  by 
programs  of  study,  illustrations,  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  other  tabulations. 
If  Mr.  Bourne's  work  lacks  some- 
what the  critical  judgment  of  the 
things  observed  which  would  give 
his  book  the  highest  value  he  makes 
up  for  his  shortcomings  by  the  spon- 
taneous quality  of  the  praise  which 
he  gives  to  everything  which  came 
under  his  observation.    Visiting  Gary 


and  writing  of  his  visit  were  evidently 
labors  of  love  for  the  author.  Most 
of  the  book  is  the  frank  narrative  of 
an  interested  student;  the  final  chap- 
ter gives  the  author's  criticism  and 
evaluations  of  the  Gary  plan.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  not  all  of  this  book 
is  entirely  convincing  because  it  is 
so  sure,  the  work  is  a  valuable  one  at 
this  time  and  merits  careful  study 
and  a  wide  reading  by  the  general 
public. 


TIDES 

A.  W.  LiTTLEFIELD 

(Setting  forth  the  truth  that  no  good  thing 
may  be  enjoyed  continuously) 

Young  flood  it  is,  the  mighty,  eager  tide, 
That  to  the  gentle  reach  of  waiting  shore 
Onrushes  swift,  submerging  ledges  hoar 
That  safe  beneath  his  rugged  billows  hide! 
"O  hold  me,  keep  me,  here  let  me  abide 
And  on  thy  bosom  rest  f orevermore !" 
But  loving  Earth,  upbearing,  brave,  forbore 
Her  longing,  restless  Lover  there  to  chide. 
Yet  well  she  knew  that  only  for  the  hour 
Her  Comrade  strong  might  surge  upon  her 

breast. 
For  rhythm  is  the  law  of  pure  Love,  sweet. 
And  source  of  all  Life's  joy,  its  path  of 
*  pow'r. 
"Go  forth,  O  Love-Mate,  Dear !    Heed  the 

behest! 
Again,  at  flood,  shall  we  each  other  greet !" 
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Questions"  for  Drill  Test  and  Review 

By  Isaac  Price 


1.  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

2.  American  History  and  Civics,  Part  I. 

3.  English   History  and  Government,  Part   I. 


Geography  of  United  States 

« 

1.  In  what  part  of  North  America  is  the 

United  States,  What  influence  has 
its  position  upon  its  commerce? 

2.  State    the   boundaries    of   the   United 

States  in  latitude  and  in  longitude? 

3.  What  is  the  distance  from  New  York 

to  San  Francisco?  From  New  Or- 
leans to  Duluth? 

4.  How  long  would  it  take  an   express 

train  to  go  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco?  From  New  Orleans  to 
Canada? 

5.  What  is  the  population  of  New  York 

City?  of  New  York  State?  of  the 
United  States? 

6.  Compare  the  area  of  New  York  State 

with  that  of  the  United  States.  How 
many  states  the  size  of  New  York 
State  would  the  United  States  hold? 

7.  Name  one  mountain  range  located  in 

the  western  part  of  the  United 
States;  one  in  the  eastern  part 

8.  Locate  the   Sierra  Nevada  range,  the 

Cumberland  range,  the  Catsldll 
group. 

9.  Name  a  mountain  range  in  Pennsyl- 

vania; one  in  Alabama,  one  in  Ver- 
mont. 

10.  In  what  state  is  Pike's  Peak,  Mt.  Whit- 

ney, Mt.  Rainier. 

11.  Through,  or  between  what  states  does 

the  Connecticut  river  flow? 

12.  Name     the     three     most     important 

branches  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

13.  What  effect  has  the  Mississippi  River 

upon  the  occupation  of  the  people 
living  near  it? 

14  What  makes  the  Columbia  River  so  im- 
portant? 

15.  Of  what  benefit  is  the  Erie  Canal  to 


New  York  and  to  Buffalo? 

16.  Which  is  better  for  commerce  a  short 

swift  river  or  a  long  navigable  river? 
Which  is  better  for  manufacturing? 
State  the  reason  for  your  decision. 

17.  State  three  reasons  why  a  country  is 

benefited  if  it  contains  many  rivers. 

18.  Name  the  five  great  lakes  in  their  order 

from  east  to  west 
ig.  Name  the  most  important  dty  on  Lake 
Ontario ;  on  Lake  Michigan ;  on  Lake 
Superior. 

20.  Describe   the   climate   of   Maine;    the 

climate  of  Florida.  What  causes  the 
difference? 

21.  Compare  the  climate  of  Maine  with  that 

of  France.  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  difference? 

22.  Tell  how  the  climate  of  a  place  affects 

vegetation. 

23.  State  for  what  each  of  the  following 

states  is  noted: 

I  Pennsylvania,  2  Georgia,  3  Cali- 
fornia, 4  Colorado  and  5  Nevada. 

24.  What  state  produces  the  largest  quantity 

of  wheat?    of  tobacco?  of  lumber? 
2S  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  mining 
of  coal. 

26.  Tell  how  lumber  is  cut,  shipped  and 
made  into  furniture. 

vj.  What  is  meant  by:    a  prospector?  a 
geyser?  pig-iron? 

28.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  giant 

trees  of  California. 

29.  Name  the  state  that  leads  in  (i)  manu- 

facturing, (2)  in  gold  mining,  (3) 
in  fishing,  (4)  in  fruit  raising. 

30.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  peo- 

ple of  New  York?  of  Vermont?  of 
Maine?  of  Texas? 

31.  What  has  lead  to  the  development  of 
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tlie     machine-making     industry     in 

Pennsylvania? 
32.  Name  three  chief  industries  of  New 

York  City. 
3^,  What   would   a    freight-vessel    sailing 

from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  carry 

as  cargo?    What  would  it  carry  on 

the  return  voyage? 
34  What  would  be  the  cargo  of  a  vessel 

sailing    from    Buffalo    to    Duluth? 

from  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

35.  What  is  the  chief  cargo  of  the  vessels 

that  come  into  New  York  harbor 
from  Brazil?  What  cargo  would 
they  take  back? 

36.  From  what  country  do  the  people  of 

the  United  States  get  their  tea?  their 
sugar?  their  rubber?  their  raw  silk? 

37.  To   what    countries    does    the   United 

States  send  its  surplus  cotton?  meat? 
wheat?  tobacco? 

38.  Locate  (by  state)  the  following  cities: 

I  Milwaukee,  2  St  Louis,  3  Los 
Angeles,  4  Cleveland. 

39.  What   is   the   most   important   dty   in 

Maryland?  in  Delaware?  in  Michi- 
gan? in  Texas?  in  Virginia? 

40.  Name  six  cities  in   New  York  State 

and  state  for  what  each  is  noted. 

41.  Name  three  cities  on  the   Mississippi 

River. 

42.  Name  four  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

43.  Name    the    ten    largest    cities    of    the 

United  States  and  tell  in  which  state 
each  is. 

44.  Which  city  in  the  United  States  is  the 

greatest  meat  center?  the  greatest 
commercial  city?  the  greatest  tobacco 
market?  the  greatest  cotton  market? 
the  greatest  shoe  center? 

45.  Why  are  there  many  very  large  cities 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  but  few  in  the  western  part? 

46.  Why  are  large  cities  situated  on  the 

coast  or  on  a  river? 

47.  Name   two  great  railroads  that  cross 

the  United  States. 

48.  Name   a   railroad   that   connects   New 

York  and  Philadelphia. 

49.  Name   a   railroad   that   connects   New 

York  and  Buffalo. 

I 

50.  How  is  commerce  affected  by  railroads? 


51.  How  is  the  growth  of  cities  affected 

by  railroads? 

52.  State  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of 

Buffalo. 

53  Name    three    steamship    lines    sailing 

from  New  York. 

54  What  great  steamship  line  sails   from 

New  York  to  Hamburg? 

55.  What  great  steamship  line  sails  from 

New  York  to  Liverpool? 

56.  What  steamship  line  sails   from  New 

York  to  Antwerp? 

57.  What  effect  did   the  building  of  the 

Erie  Canal  have  on  the  growth  of 
New  York  and  of  Buffalo? 

58.  Why   are   there   more   people   in    the 

eastern  states  than  in  the  western 
states?  Mention  three  reasons  for 
this. 

59.  Why  is  the  population  greater  in  the 

northern  states  than  in  the  southern? 

60.  Why  is  French  more  generally  spoken 

in  Louisiana  than  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States? 

61.  Name  the  three  most  important  posses- 

sions of  the  United  States? 

62.  Locate  the  Philippine  Islands. 

63.  Of  what  value  to  the  United  States  are 

the  Philippine  Islands? 

64.  Where  is  Porto  Rico?    For  what  is  it 

noted? 

65.  What  are   the  chief  products  of   the 

Philippine  Islands? 

66.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Porto 

Rico? 

67.  Sketch  a  map  of  New  York  State  and 

on  it  locate  New  York  City,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Troy. 

68.  Sketch    a   map   of    New    York    State 

and  on  it  indicate  the  location  of 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  Catskill  Mts.,  the  Adirondacks. 

69L  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  and  indicate  the  location  of 
St  Louis,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
Galveston. 

7a  On  a  map  of  the  United  States  place 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Missouri 
River,  the  Ohio,  the  Delaware,  and 
the  Connecticut  River. 

71.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  the  North 
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Atlantic  States. 
•TB.-  Sketcba  map  of  the  Gulf  States. 

73.  Sketch  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  show- 

ing connecting  waters. 

74.  Sketch  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 

locate  the  chief  port  on  each  lake. 

75-  Where  is  Juarez?  Why  is  it  import- 
ant at  the  present  time? 

76l  Where  is  Fez?  What  is  taking  place 
there  at  present? 

77.  Why  is  Canton  now  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  papers?    Where  is  it? 

7&  What  effect  will  the  Panama  Canal  have 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States? 

TQl  What  difference  is  there  between  a  lock- 
canal  and  a  sea-level  canal? 

8a  What  is  meant  by  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity? 

81.  What  effect  will  reciprocity  with  Can- 

ada have  upon  the  amount  of  trade 
between  that  country  and  the  United 
States? 

82.  Do  you  think  that  Canadian  reciprocity 

is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the 
United  States?     State  your  reasons. 

83.  What   is   meant   by   "conservation   of 

natural  resources."  Why  has  this 
phrase  been  used  so  olten  lately? 

84.  In   what   way    do    forests    affect   the 

climate  of  a  country? 

8s  In  what  way  does  nearness  to  the  sea 
affect  climate? 

86l  Why  is  the  land  west  of  the  Rockies 
fertile  while  the  land  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  arid? 

87.  What  is  meant  by  irrigation? 

88.  Where  is  the  water  to  irrigate  desert 

lands  obtained? 

89.  Describe  how  the  water  is  led  to  the 

desert  lands? 

90.  What  is  a  dam?  a  canal?  a  ditch? 

American  History  and  Civics 

I.  What  geographical  knowledge  did 
Europe  possess  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury? 

a.  At  what  time,  with  what  countries  did 
Europe  carry  on  trade? 

3.  Name  one  great  cause  of  the  zeal  for 
exploration  in  the  fifteenth  century? 


4.  Name  a  few  important  inventions  of 

the   fifteenth  century. 

5.  Name    three    leading    explorers    idio 

sailed  imder  the  Spanish  flag. 

6.  Name    three    leading    explorers    who 

sailed  under  the  French  flag. 

7.  On  a  map  of  North  America  locale 

the   English,   the   Spanish   and   tfie 
French  explorations. 

8.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  year 

1609  in  New  York  histofy? 

9.  Name  the  chief  Indians  tribes  lonad 

in  North  America, 
la  In  what  year,  at  what  place,  and  I^ 
what  people  was  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia settled? 

11.  What  European  conditions  led  to  the 

immigration  of  the  Virginia  settlers? 

12.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early 

Virginia  settlers? 

13.  What  were  the  relations  between  the 

colonists  and  the  Indians? 

14.  Name  two  or  three  of  the  leading  oc- 

cupations of  the  Virginians. 
IS  At  what  tune  and  for  what  pnrpost 
was    slavery    introduced    into   Vir- 
ginia? 

16.  Name   two   leaders   in   the   Virginian 

colony? 

17.  What  European  conditions  led  to  the 

settlement  of  N«w  York? 

18.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Dotdi 

settlers  ? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  was  the  settle- 

ment made? 
2a  What    relations    existed    between    tite 
Dutch  colonists  and  the  Indians? 

21.  Name  two  or  three  leading  occupatioos 

of  the  people  in  New  Amsterdam. 

22.  Who  were  the  patroons? 

2S.  Name  two  leading  men  of  the  cokmy. 

24.  What  European  conditions  led  to  the 

settlement  of  Massachnsetts? 

25.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early 

settlers  in  New  England? 

26.  Where  and  when  was  the  Massachu- 

setts Bay  settlement  made? 

27.  What    relation    existed    between    the 

Puritans  and  the  Indians? 

28.  Name  two  occupations  of  the  Ikiaste- 

chusetts  Bay  colony. 

29.  Name  two  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 
3a  What  led  to  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
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sylvania?  In  what  year  was  it  set- 
tled? 

3I-.  What  relations  ejusted  l>etween  the 
Quakers  and  the  Indians? 

pt.  Name  two  leading  men  of  the  colony. 

33.  Who  was  William  Pitt? 

34.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and 

Indian  War? 

35.  Name  three  events  of  the  French  and 

Indian  War. 

36.  What  were  the  results  of  the  French 

and  Indian  War? 

37.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  English 

possessions  in  America  in  1763. 

38.  Compare  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in 

England  and  Englishmen  in  Amer- 
ica after  the  French  and  Indian 
War. 

39.  Name  five  causes  of  the  Revolutionary 

War? 
4a  What  preparation  was  made  for  war 
by  the  colonists? 

41.  Mention    some    preliminary    struggles 
.     of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

42.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Revolu- 

tionary period  in  America? 

43.  What  influential  Englishmen  advocated 

the  cause  of  the  American  colonists? 

44-  July  4»  1776— What  great  event  oc- 
curred on  this  date? 

45'  1775$  17SS$  1765— Mention  an  important 
event  in  American  history  connected 
with  each  of  these  dates. 

46.  Name  three  generals  on  each  side. 

47.  Mention  four  American  defeats. 

48.  Mention  four  American  victories. 

49.  Why  is  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  regarded 

as  the  turning  point  of  the  war? 

50.  Paul  Jones.    Who  was  he? 

5t.  Give  a  short  account  of  Arnold's 
treason? 

52.  What  was  the  final  battle  of  the  Revo- 

lutionary War? 

53.  What   were   the   chief   results   of   the 

war? 

54.  What  is  meant  by  the  Ordinance  of 

1787? 

55.  What  is  meant  by  the  confederation  of 

states? 

561  What  difficulties  arose  in  finance,  gov- 
ernment and  cqmmerce  under  the 
first  confederation  of  states? 


57.  Tell   briefly   about   the    Constitutional' 

Convention. 

58.  Name  two  leaders  in  the  movement  for 

framing  a  Constitution. 
Sg.  Who    was    known    as— the    father   of 
this    Country;    the    father    of    the 
Revolution;  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution ? 

60.  What   is   meant   by   the  proclamation 

line? 

61.  Name  the  three  types  of  colonial  gov- 

ernment and  give  an  outline  of  each? 

62.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  assemblies 

held  by  the  colonists. 

63.  What  is  the  legislative  department  of 

the  town  vested  in? 

64.  Name  some  of  the  officers  employed  in 

a  town  government 

65.  What  constitutes   the  judicial  depart- 

ment of  the  town? 

66.  What  is  a  county? 

67.  Mention  three  county  officers. 

68.  What   is    known    as   the    Articles    of 

Confederation? 

69.  What   were   the  defects  of  this  code 

of  laws? 

70.  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  ? 

71.  How  was  it  formed? 

72.  How  was  it  ratified? 

72.  State  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

74.  Name  the  reasons  for  establishing  the 

Constitution. 

75.  What  is  meant  by  the  legislative  de- 

partment of  the  government? 

76.  How  many  senators  are  chosen  from 

each  state? 

77.  How     are     United     States     Senators 

elected? 

78.  What  is  the  length  of  their  term  of 

office? 

79.  What  is  meant  by  direct  election   of 

senators? 

80.  Would  direct  election  of  senators  re- 

sult in  a  choice  of  better  men?  Why? 

81.  Name  three  duties  of  the  United  States 

Senate? 

82.  How  many  men   from  each  state  are 

sent  to  the   House   of   Representa- 
tives? 

83.  How  are  they  elected? 
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84.  What  is  the  length  of  their  period  of      11. 

service? 

85.  How   many    representatives   has   New      12. 

York  State?  13. 

86w  What  are  the  qualifications  for  elegi-      14. 
bility  for  the  position  of  representa- 
tive? 15. 

87.  Name  three  duties  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  ? 

88.  What  is   the  length   of  a  session  of      16. 

Congress?    What  is  meant  by  Con-      17. 
gress? 

89.  How  often  does  Congress  hold  meet-      18. 

ings?  19. 

ga  Name  some  important  duties  of  Con-      2a 
gress? 

91.  What  is   necessary   before  a   bill   be- 

comes a  law?  21. 

92.  How  is  the  President  of  the  United 

States  elected?  22. 

93.  What  qualifications  must  a  candidate 

for  the  presidency  possess?  23. 

94.  Name  four  of  the  powers  and  duties 

of  the  President  24. 

95.  Name  the  nine  executive  departments      25. 

and  their  respective  heads. 

96.  In  whom  is  the  control  of  the  judicial      26. 

department    of    the    United    States      27. 
vested? 

97.  Who  appoints  the  Federal  judges? 

98.  How  long  does  a  Federal  judge  serve?      26. 

99.  How  many  judicial  circuits  are  there      29. 

in  the  United  States? 

100.  Which  is  the  higher  power  in  the  land,      30- 

the  civil  or  the  military  power?  3i- 

English  History  32. 

33- 

1.  Who  were  the  Britons?  34- 

2.  Who  were  the  Druids? 

3.  What  is  the  Stonehenge?  35- 

4.  Why   did   the    Romans    wish    to   con- 

quer Britain?  ^6. 

5.  What  was  the  effect  of  Roman  rule      37- 

upon  Britain?  38. 

6.  For  how  long  did  the  Romans  remain 

in  Britain?  39- 

7.  Why  did  they  leave  ?  40. 

8.  Who  were  the  Saxons?     Locate  their 

territory.  41. 

9-  When  did  they  come  to  Britain? 

10.  Briefly  describe  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  a  Saxon.  42. 


Compare  the  religion  of  the  Saxons 
with  that  of  the  Romans. 

Who  was  the  first  English  long? 

Why  is  Alfred  known  as  the  Great? 

Who  was  the  greatest  of  the  Danish 
kings? 

How  can  you  explain  that  the  wisest 
men  of  the  time  of  the  Danes  be- 
longed to  the  church  orders? 

What  was  the  Witan? 

What  is  meant  by  trial  by  compurga- 
tion? 

What  is  meant  by  trial  by  ordeal? 

What  was  a  "tun"? 

What  present  day  official  title  can  be 
traced  to  its  origin  from  shire — 
reeve  of  the  Saxons? 

Why  was  the  battle  of  Hastings  of 
such  great  importance? 

What  changes  did  the  Norman  con- 
quest bring  to  England? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Domesday 
Book? 

Briefly  describe  the  feudal  system. 

What  modem  record  is  based  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Domesday  Book? 

Name  the  Norman  longs. 

Under  which  of  the  Norman  longs 
did  England  thrive  the  best?  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  improvement? 

What  was  the  New  Forest? 

Why  did  Henry  I  grant  his  people  a 
charter  of  liberties? 

What  is  a  charter? 

How  did  the  Norman  Conquest  change 
the  Witan? 

What  is  meant  by  chivalry? 

What  was  a  craft--gild? 

What  do  the  words  central  govern- 
ment mean? 

Name  two  English  words  derived  from 
the  French. 

What   does  Plantagenet  mean? 

Why  did  Henry  H  quarrel  with  Becket  ? 

What  benefits  did  England  secure  under 
Henry  II. 

What  were  the  Crusades? 

Why  did  the  Crusades  fail  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose? 

Mention  one  effect  of  the  Crusades  on 
Continental  Europe,  and  one  on 
England. 

What  was  the  Magna  Carta? 
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43.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  llagna 

Carta  to  the  English? 

44.  How  much  of  France  did  England  own 

at  the  time  of  John's  death? 

45.  Who  was  Simon  de  Montfort? 

461  What  did  Simon's  parliament  do  for 
England?  In  what  year  was  Simon's 
Parliament  conrened? 

47.  What  was  the  Model  Parliament?  In 
what  year  was  it  held? 

4&  Why  is  the  ddest  son  of  the  king 
'      called  the  Prince  of  Wales? 

49.  Who  was  William  Wallace? 

50.  What  made  Banneckbum  noted  in  his^ 

tory? 

51.  Menton   two  causes  of  the   Hundred 

Years  War.     Mention  three  battles 
in  this  war. 

52.  What  invention  in  modem  times  has 

made  cavalry  less  important  in  war? 

53.  What  did  the  battle  of  Crecy  show? 

54.  Who  was  Joan  of  Arc? 

55.  How  did  the  Hundred  Years  War  end? 
561  Henry  IV  was  a  constitutional  monarch. 

Explain  what  that  means? 
57.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Wars  of 

the  Roses? 
5a  What  battle  ended  the  Wars  of  the 

R6ses? 
5g.  What  result  did  these  wars  have  on 

England? 
6a  Who  was  Chaucer? 

61.  Who  was  Caxton? 

62.  What  gave  to  Tudor  sovereigns  their 

great  power? 

63.  What  important  event  connected  with 

American   history  happened  in   the 
reign  of  Henry  VII? 

64.  Who  was  Wolsey? 

65.  What  is  meant  by  the  revival  of  learn- 

ing? 

66.  Mention  a  name  connected  with  the  re- 

vival of  learning  in  England. 

67.  What  was  the  Reformation? 

6&  What  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy? 


69.  State  one  or  two  important  facts  about 

the  Spanish  Armada. 
70  and  71.  Who     was— Drake?     Raleigh? 

Shakespeare?  Spenser? 

72.  State    one   important   historical   event 

that  occurred  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing  years:    55   B.    C.     io66»    1215, 

1346,  1497. 

73.  For  each  of  the   following  state  the 

time  of  its  importance,  expressed  as 
the  early,  middle  or  late  century: 
Alfred  the  Great,  First  charter  of 
liberties. 
74  and  75.  House  of  Tudor,  Elizabeth, 
Spanish  Armada. 

76.  What  is  a  grand  jury? 

77.  What  is  a  petite  jury? 

78.  Mention   two   results   of   the    Roman 

conquest  of  Britain. 
79l  Who  was  Caedmon? 
8a  For  what  purpose  did  the  Danes  invade 

England? 

81.  Tell   some  interesting  anecdote  about 

Alfred  the  Great 

82.  What   change   did   the    Norman   con- 

quest bring  about  in  Saxon  language 
and  customs? 

83.  Tell  the  story  of  Becket? 

84.  Describe  a  crusader. 

85.  Tell  the  story  of  Richard's  return  from 

the  Crusade. 
86l  Who  was  Stephen  Langton? 

87.  What  did  King  John  promise  in  the 

Magna  Carta? 

88.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  Robert  Bruce. 

89.  Which   of   the   Plantagenet   kings   do 

you  like  best?     Why? 

90.  What  is  meant  by  the  Elizabethan  Age 

in  literature? 

91.  Explain   the    words   of   Queen   Mary. 

"When  I   die  you  will  find  Calais 
written  on  my  heart?" 

92.  Sketch  briefly  the  various  steps  in  the 

rise  of  Parliament  from  Saxon  times 
to  the  Lancastrian  kings. 
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Plan  of  Work,  by  Grades,  on  the  Correction 
of  Common  Errors  m  Language 

(In  use  in  New  York  City  Schools) 


Common  Eibobs 

xA,  Methods 

1.  Drills  taken  any  time  error  occurs, 
a.  Individual  Correction. 

3.  Repetition  of  correct  form  by  class. 
Errors 
!•  Wrong  form  of  word  "aint." 
I  ain't  sick. 

2.  Misuse  of  "got" 

I  ain't  got  no  pencil 

3.  Use  of  ••brang"  for  brought" 

I  brang  it  to  school 

4.  Use  of  "throwed"  for  "threw." 

He  throwed  it  on  the  floor. 

5.  Use  of  "dasent"  for  "dare  not" 

I  dasent  cross  the  tracks  alone. 
xB,  Methods 

1.  Informal  drills  daily 

2.  Error  corrected  by  another  child. 

3.  Formal  drill  in  composition  period  for 

words  misused. 

4.  Questions   put  by   teacher  by  which 

children  wiU  use  words  drilled. 

5.  Child  who  makes  error  given  oppor- 

tunities to  use  word  correctly. 
Errors 
I.  Wrong    form    of   verb:    "ain't"    for 
isn  t 
He  ain't  here  to-day. 
a.  Use  of  "ain't  got"  for  "haven't" 
I  ain't  got  a  pencil. 

3.  Use  of  "catched"  for  "cau^t" 

He  catched  the  ball. 

4.  Use  of  "tooken"  for  "taken." 

Some  one  has  tooken  it 
aAy  Methods 
Correct  forms  kept  in  view  and  referred 

to  when  error  occurs. 
No  formal  drill  given** 
Errors 

I.  Wrong  verb:   'leave"  for  "let" 

Leave  me  do  that 
z  Pronoun  used  as  adjective. 

I  forgot  me  book. 


3.  Participle  used  for  past  tense. 

I  done  it  myself. 

4.  Wrong  forms  of  verbs,  as  in 

ous  grades. 

aB,  Methods 

1.  Correct  forms  given  and  drilled,  lue* 

quently,  at  least  once  a  week 

2.  Corrections  made  by  teacher  and  chil- 

dren, when  errors  occur. 
Errors 
I.  Wrong    part   of    verb:     "broke"    for 
"broken." 
My  pencil  is  broke, 
a.  Wrong     word     used:      "don't"     ier 
"doesn't" 
He  don't  know  his  lessons. 

3A,  Methods 
I.  Twice  a  week  and  oftener,  if  posnM^ 
drills  on  correct  forms  are  givcoi 
z  Asking  questions  which  call  forth  use 
of   correct   or   incorrect    form; 
corrected,  when  wrong. 
Errors 

1.  Wrong  forms  of  verb:    is  and  aie; 

was  and  were;  has  and  have. 
He  was  going  home. 
They  is  good. 
I  has  my  lunch. 

2.  Wrong     verb:      "can"     for     "nu^y^; 

"learned"  for  "taught" 
Can  I  leave  the  room? 
She  learned  me  that 

3.  Double  negative. 

He  don't  know  nothing. 

4.  Review  of  previous  grades. 

3B,  Methods,  Time 

I.  Drills  given  once  a  week  as 
guage  lesson. 

a.  Work  of  previous  grades  during 
assigned  time. 

3.  Children  fill  in  blanks,  giving  correct 

form. 

4.  Children  give  original  sentences  using 

correct  fonn. 


a  IsB* 
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EDUCATi;ONAI^  FOUNDATIONS 


Errors 

1.  Wrong    form   of   verb:    "come"    for 
...    '^came";     "seen"      for     "saw"; 

"went"  for  "gone";  "don't"  for 

"doesn't." 
He  come  home  with  me. 
He  don't  know  his  lesson, 
i  seen  him  do  it. 
He  has  went  home. 

2.  Wrong  preposition:   "off  for  "from." 

He  took  it  off  me. 

3.  Wrong  verb :  "can"  for  "may." 

Can  I  leave  the  room? 

4A,  Methods,  Time 

1.  Errors  drilled  once  a  week. 

2.  Pupils  always   corrected   for  the  in- 

correct use   of   words   in   their 
conversation. 

Errors 

1.  Wrong  verb:    "busted"  for  "broken." 

My  pencil  is  busted. 

2.  Objective  case  of  pronoun  for  nomi- 

native case. 
Me  and  him  play  ball. 

3.  Misused  preposition:    "on"  for  "in." 

I  live  on  141st  Street. 

4.  Incorrect  form  of  verb:    "don't"  for 

"doesn't." 
He  don't  know. 

4B,  Methods,  Time 

1.  Specific  drill  once  a  week. 

2.  Incidental    drill    in    all    written    and 

oral  expression. 

3.  False  syntax  put  on  board  to  be  cor- 

rected. 

4.  Blank    spaces    left    in    sentences    for 

filling  in  of  correct  forms. 

5.  Oral  questioning,  forcing  use  of  word. 

Errors 

1.  Wrong  verb :   "brought"  for  "took." 

He  brought  his  books  home. 

2.  Superlative    form    of    adjective    for 

comparative. 
My  book  is  the  largest  of  the  two. 

3.  Wrong  verb:    "hurted"  for  "hurt" 

He  hurted  his  hand. 

4.  Use  of  "can"  for  "may." 

Can  I  leave  the  room? 

5A,  Methods,  Time 

1.  One  period,  of  each  week,  in  Gram- 

mar,   is    devoted    to    "common 
errors." 

2,  Sentences,  with  correct  form  omitted, 


are  written   on   B.B.     Children 
.   supply  the  correct. forms.   . 

3.  Sentences,    written    incorrectly,    cor- 

.  rected  by  children. 

4.  At  all  times,  mistakes  in  English  are 

corrected  and  explained 
Errors 

1.  Misuse  of  the  verbs  "lie"  and  "lay." 

The  book  is  laying  on  the  table. 

2.  Misuse  of  "between"  and  "among." 

He   divided   his  marbles  between 
John,  James  and  Henry. 

3.  Wrong  form  of  word  "go." 

After  he  had  went  home  his  cou- 
sin called. 


5B,  Methods, 

1.  All,    or    some,    of   these    errors   are 

drilled  daily,  either  during  oral 
recitation  or  oral  composition. 

2.  References  made  to  class  reader  for 

correct  usages. 

3.  Sentences   put  on  board  with  blank 

spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  correct 
forms. 
4  Words,  to  be  drilled,  given  pupils  to 
use  in  sentences. 
Errors 

1.  Use  of  "et"  for  "ate." 

I  et  my  lunch  in  a  hurry. 

2.  Wrong  use  of  the  word  "lend." 

May  I  have  the  lend  of  a  pan? 

3.  Wrong  case  of  pronouns. 

It  was  me. 

Me  and  him  went  to  the  game. 

4.  Agreement  of  verb  with  "you." 

You  was  tardy  to-day. 

5.  Agreement   of   verb   with    compound 

subject. 
Geography  and  history  is  interest- 
ing lessons. 

6A,  Methods,  Time 

1.  Writing  sentences  on  B.B.  and  cross- 

ing wrong  words. 

2.  Filling  in  blanks  with  correct  forms. 

3.  Dictating    sentences    incorrectly    and 

having  class  write  correctly  at 
end  of  spelling  period. 

4.  Review  of  5A  and  5B  errors  a  num- 

ber of  times. 

5.  Drill  at  end  of  Grammar  lesson,  three 

times  a  week;  also  at  end  of 
spelling  lesson,  four  times  a 
week. 
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THb  TRUE  GBNTLEMAN 


EiTors  ' 

I  Plural  subject  with  singular  verb. 
Two  nouns  is  wrbng. 

2.  Singular  subject  with  plural  verb. 

One  of  these  books  are  torn. 

3.  Two  nouns  or  pronouns  connected  by 

a    disjunctive    and    having    a 
plural  verb. 
Either  you  or  I  are  wrong. 

4.  Wrong  case  of  pronoun. 

He  gave  him  and  I  a  book. 
6B,  Methods,  Time 

1.  Reviewed  once  a  week. 

2,  Drills  carried  oh  by  use  of  cards  and 

B.B. 
Errors 

1.  Wrong  use  of  "either." 

2.  Wrong  use  of  pronoun. 

Who  do  you  want?    Who  did  you 
see? 


My  friend  is  as  tall  as  me.    It  was 
me  that  spoke. 
'I  do'  not  like  those  sort  of  people. 

3.  Wrong  kind  of  pronoun. 

This  is  the  one  what  I  want 
Has  everybody  finished  their  work? 
Every  one  of  these  books  are  mine. 
Her  husband  was  a  man  of  fine 

character  that  was  ruined  dur- 

ing  the  war. 

4.  Wrong  case  after  preposition. 

Who  did  you  give  it  to? 

5.  Wrong    placement    of    words    and 
phrases. 

Do  you  take  the  medicine  that  I 
sent  you  regularly? 

We  went  to  the  cotmtry  for  a  lit- 
tle while  to  get  fresh  air  from 
the  city. 


The  True  Gentleman 


r£  TRUE  GENTLEMAN  is  the  man  whose  con- 
duct proceeds  from  gciod-wlll  and  an  acute 
sense  of  propriety,  and  whose  self-control  is 
equal  to  all  emergencies;  who  does  not  make  the 
poor  man  conscious  of  his  poverty,  the  obscure  man 
of  his  obscurity,  or  any  man  of  his  inferiority  or  de- 
formity; who  is  himself  humbled  if  necessity  compel 
him  to  humble  another;  who  does  not  flatter  wealth, 
cringe  before  power,  or  boast  of  his  own  possessions 
or  achievements;  who  speaks  with  frankness,  but  al- 
ways with  sincerity  and  sjrmpathy,  and  whose  deed 
follows  his  word ;  who  thinks  of  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others  rather  than  of  his  own;  who  appears 
well  in  any  company,  and  who  is  at  home  what  he 
seems  to  be  abroad— a  man  with  whom  honor  is  sac- 
red and  virtue  safe. 

-JOHN  WALTER  WAYLAND. 
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1. 1 


Book  Mention 


King  Shakespeare.    By  Albert  Hat- 
ton   Gilmer,  Assistant   Professor 
of  English,  Tufts  College.    Ginn 
&  Company,  Publishers.  (Paper.) 
A    Masque    of    Praise    for    the 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary,  written 
for  the  Drama  League  of  Boston. 
Contains    suitable    suggestions    for 
costuming.     Free   use  granted   by 
author  and  publishers.    Presents  al- 
legorical and  historical  figures. 
The  Place  in  Letters  of  Henry  Nor- 
man Hudson.    Issued  by  Middle- 
burg  College.    (Paper.) 
Another  booklet  owing  its  reap- 
pearance to  the  tercentenary  cele- 
bration of  Shakespeare's  death. 
List  of  9ooks  for  Township  Librar- 
ies in  the   State   ol  Wisconsin, 
zgi6-zgz8.    Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary, 
St^te    Superintendent,    Madison, 

Wis. 

An  official  publication  prepared 
by  O.  S.  Rice,  Supervisor  of  School 
Libraries,  and  Bertha  Bergold,  As- 
sistant Librarian. 

Centennial  History  of  Indiana.    By 
Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Ph.D.,  Atkin- 
son, Mentzer  &  Company, 
The  author's  well  known  gifts  of 
research    and    analysis    appear    to 
great  advantage  in  this  little  book. 
The  centennial  of  Indiana's  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  (1816),  furnishes 
a  most  opportune  time  for  the  re- 
writing of  a  history  replete  with  ro- 
mance and  glorious  in  achievement. 
The  author's  poem,  "The  Song  of  the  . 
Old  Sac  Trail,"  is  musical  and  most 
appropriate. 

Language    Work    in    Elementary 
Schools.    By  M.  A.  Leiper,  State 
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Normal  School,   Bowling  Green, 

Ky.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Ginn 

&  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

Any  book  that  helps  to  hasten  the 

day   of   a   decent   respect   for   the 

proper  use  of  the  English  language, 

deserves  applause.    This  book  does 

it  by  showing  the  teacher  how  best 

to  teach  the  subject.    It  shows  also 

the  relation  of  language  to  thought 

and  feeling.    It  is  very  direct,  very 

practical,  and  is  abundantly  rich  in 

illustrative  material. 

ChUd  and  Country.    By  Will  Lev- 

ington  Comfort.  George  H.  Doran 

Company,  New  York.    Price  $1.- 

25  net. 

Here  is  originality,  sentiment, 
spontaneity,  life,  love,  inspiration. 
Out  of  such  books  rather  than  from 
ponderous  pedagogical  tomes  often 
come  the  ideals  that  sway  decades 
of  educational  history.  The  author 
disclaims  ambition  to  become  identi- 
fied with  education  in  the  accepted 
sense.  The  world  would  have  more 
of  gladness  if  it  accepted  education 
in  his  sense.  Then  would  we  learn 
that  the  human  fabric  is  in  place 
only  when  its  faculties  are  held  in 
rhythm  by  the  task  designed  for 
them. 

Little  Lives  of  Great  Men,  Wash- 
ington, A  Virginia  Cavalier.  By 
William  H.  Mace  with  5  half- 
tone illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  60  pictures  by  Homer 
W.  Colby.  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany. Price  $.35, 
The  author  tells  us  in  his  "Pre- 
face for  People  to  Read"  that 
"Washington  as  a  pupil  at  school 


was  a  genuine  boy.  He  played  with 
vim  and  studied  hard."  There  is 
great  faithfulness  and  kindliness  in 
Dr.  Mace's  description.  The  Wash- 
ington of  the  book  is  very  human. 
It  is  a  splendid  book  for  boys.  It  is 
interesting,  exciting  and  true.  And 
the  subject  is  not  worn  out.  This  is 
the  fourth  of  what  will  undoubtedly 
prove  an  immensely  popular  series 
of  little  books  of  biography. 
Oral  English.  By  John  M.  Brewer, 
formerly  Teacher  in  the  High  and 
Intermediate  Schools,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  i2mo,  cloth,  396  pages. 
Ginn  &  Company.  Price  $1.00. 
Another  symptom  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  language  prob- 
lem. English  "as  she  is  spoken"  is 
of  no  less  vital  concern  to  education 
than  English  "as  she  is  wrote."  This 
book  takes  hold  of  the  subject  well. 
Part  I,  deals  with  planning  and  de- 
livering the  common  kinds  of  talks. 
Part  II  with  argumentation  and  par- 
liamentary law. 

Health  and  Safety.  By  Frances 
Gulick  Jewett.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price  $.40. 

One  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene  Series. 
Such  practical  matters  as  the  care  of 
the  finger  nails,  the  hair,  the  ears, 
the  eyes,  the  teeth  are  discussed 
briefly  and  much  excellent  advice 
given  on  the  subject  of  personal 
health.  Simple  rules  for  action  in 
case  of  accident  are  given. 
Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
By  Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  Ginn 
&  Company.  Price  $.65. 
The  Gulick  Hygiene  Series.  The 
aim  is  to  render  practical  service 
to  young  people  in  helping  them  to 
understand  the  laws  of  health  and 
proper  physical  development. 
The  Modem  Speller  Book  One  and 


Two.  By  Kate  Van  Wagenen, 
Ph.B.  The  MiacMillan  Company. 
Even  spelling  can  be  made  inter- 
esting and  often  entertaining  to  chil- 
dren. In  glancing  through  Miss 
Van  Wagenen's  spellers,  one  quickly 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  enlivened  and  popularized  her 
subject.  The  dictation  method  is 
emphasized,  but  the  book  is  recom- 
mended as  much  for  its  content  as 
for  its  method. 

Critical  Realism,  A  Study  of  the  Na- 
ture and  Condition  of  Knowledge. 
By  Roy  Wood  Sellars,  Ph.D.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy  im 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company.  Price 
$2.00. 

Heavy  reading  for  all  but  seasoned 
philosophers.    The  author  claims  to 
have     simplified     the    problem     of 
knowledge  and  truth  by  extricating 
them  from  the  misleading  contents 
which  various  schools  of  philosophy 
have  thrown  around  them.    Critical 
Realism     is     involved     in     Rational 
Realism.    To  make  it  conscious  of 
itself  is  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
Johann  Gottfried  Herder  as  an  Edu- 
cator.     By     J.     Mace     Andress, 
Ph.M.,  A.M.    Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment    of     Psychology,     Boston 
Normal  School.    G.  E.  Stechert  & 
Company,  New  York. 
An   inspiring   biography,   an   en- 
thusiastic tribute.    Herder  the  great 
German   left   a  wonderful   impress 
upon  his  age  and  country.  Here  is  a 
volume  describing  his  work  and  ap- 
praising his  worth. 
Schools  Of  Tomorrow.  John  Dewey. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    Price 
$1.50.     (See  Model  Store-Keeping 
Department  for  June.     Also  p.  48 
this  issue.) 
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School  Building  Materials  List 

Products  recommended  to  the  attention  of  officials  when 
selecting  materials  for  school  buildings.  The  firms  men- 
tioned are  reliable  and  progressive  and  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  the  publishers  of  Educational  Foundations. 


Brick 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

52  VanderbiU  Avenue,  New  York 
Bradford  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Fiske  &  Co.,  40  W.  3^d  SL,  New  York 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  5/.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sajre  and  Fisher  Co.,  261  B'way,  New  York 
Western  Brick  Co.,  DanoiUe,  III. 

Cement 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 

yi  Broad  Strut,  New  York 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 

50  Ckurck  St.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co^ 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Portland  Cement  Association, 

iiiW.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Flooring 

Armstrong  Cork  and  Insulation  Co., 

132  2^h  St..  PiUsburgk,  Pa. 
Johns  Manville  Co., 

Madison  Ave.  and  41st  St.  New  York 
Sonnebom  Sons,  262  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Ibrdware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co., 

3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door  Hanger  Co., 

30  W.  42nd  St.  New  York 
Vonnegut  Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architectural  Terra  Gotta 

American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 

Chicago,  lU. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

iiyoB*way,  New  York 
Conklin-Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Singer  Bldg.  New  York 

New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

401  Vernon  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 

Varnish 

Valentine  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 


Heating 

Crane  Co.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.  (Radiator  Valve) 

Detroit,  Mick. 
Gorton  and  Lidyerwood  Co., 

96  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Kelsey  Heating  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  K. 
Lord  and  Bumham  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
The  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
U.  8.  Radiator  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
International  Heater  Co.,  Uiica,  N.  K. 
The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

360  W.  sth  St ,  CincinnaUi,  0. 
C.  A.  Dunham  Co.,  Marshalkown,  la. 

Metal  Doors,  Windows  and  Trim 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sainor  Fire  Door  and  Shutter  Co., 

186  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Zahner  Metal  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Metal  Lath 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Co., 

Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Metal  Lumber 

Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

(hnamental  Metal 

Polachek  Bronze  and  Iron  Co., 

480  Hancock  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Plumbing  Equipment 

Crane  Co.,  736  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 

5/*  Ave.,  and  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Roofing 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Frick  Bldg.,  PiUsburgk,  Pa. 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co., 
1606  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co., 

9  Church  St.,  New  York 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  17 Battery  Place,  New  York 
Boyle  &  Co.,  1x2  Duane  St.,  New  York 
The  Taylor  Co., 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Pkiladelpkia 


Proving  Its  Worth 

The  Model-Store- Keeping  Method  of  Instruction  for  Elementary  Schools 


Al  Gary,  Indiana 

(IllustratioQ  from  Dewey's  "Schools  of  Tomorrow,"  by  courtesy  of 

publishers,  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 


A I  a  Larg;  Cily  School 
Handling  the  empty  packages  of  "goods,"  "dealing"  in  them  to  study  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, drawing,  etc.,  making  out  bills,  inventories  and  many  other  business  forms  at  school 
and  writirg  about  the  products—  compositions,  business  letters,  orders,  etc.,  etc..  makes  the 
work  of  the  classroom  a  practical  preparation  for  life. 

Educational  Foundations.  Model -Store -Keeping  Dep't., 
.^,1  East  27th  Street,  New  York 


Courtesy  Musiral  Amtrica 

Musit  Hall  at  the  Univrrsily  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.     Insris:  on  Left.  Dr.  Ckarlts 

Henry  Mills,  Director  of  the  Music  School,  and  en  Right.  Prof.  Peier  W.  Dyiema, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Public  .Scioo/  Music.     See  page  104 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Meaning  of  the  Citizen's  Creed  Contest 

"AMERICA  FIRST"— W^odfow  Wilson. 
"UNDILUTED  AMERICANISM"— Cfcarfc^E.  Hughes. 


OUR  Country! 
The  United  States  of  America! 

What  claim  has  the  past  upon  us? 
What  claim  have  we  upon  posterity? 
Why  America  and  what  Americanism? 
Who  can  best  interpret  us  to  our- 
selves, and  how  can  we  best  interpret 
<mrselves  to  the  world? 

There  are  a  hundred  million  of  us, 
but  America  cannot  be  measured  by 
census  figures. 

We  possess  an  area  of  over  thirty- 
seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
but  America  is  not  territory. 

In  a  tabulation  of  the  nations  ac- 
cording to  wealth  we  head  the  list 
with  a  margin  of  fifty  billions  of 
dollars  over  our  nearest  competitor; 
but  America  is  not  money. 

Our  crops  are  phenomenal,  our  in- 
dustries amazing,  our  exports  un- 
precedented— ^but  America  is  not  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
cataracts,  canyons,  world-famed  for 
ms^nitude  and  beauty — ^but  America 
is   more   than   scenic   charm. 

Wonderful  have  been  the  deeds 
•of  our  heroes,  and  wonderful  the  faith 
of  our  fathers — ^but  America  is  not  a 
tradition.  America  is  a  concept,  a 
^oul  expressing  itself  in  governmental 
activities. 


What  is  the  content  of  that  con- 
cept? 

It  has  to  do  with  the  divinely-origi- 
nated rights  of  men,  and  with  their 
corresponding  duties,  with  justice,  with 
integrity,  with  liberty,  with  educa- 
tion, with  opportunity,  with  individual 
and  social  responsibility,  with  uni- 
versal good  will. 

Its  secrets  may  be  discovered  in  the 
purposes  of  the  settlers  who  built  their 
settlements  into  strong  colonies  and  in 
the  achievements  of  the  colonists,  who 
welded  the  colonies  into  an  indestruc- 
table  nation. 

Its  gem  principles  are  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
Constitution,  in  federal  and  state  laws, 
in  public  institutions,  in  the  historian's 
narrative,  in  the  orator's  plea,  in  the 
poet's  song,  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people. 

But  to  state  these  principles  so 
dearly  that  their  correctness  cannot  be 
questioned,  so  concisely  that  they  may 
be  quickly  absorbed,  so  simply  that  a 
child  can  understand,  so  forcibly  that 
they  cannot  well  be  forgotten,  and  with 
such  phrasing  that  they  may  pass  into 
the  literature  of  the  land — ^this  is  the 
object  of  the  Citizens'  Creed  Contest. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States  is 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  do   this 
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better  than  anybody  else.  Every- 
body can  and  should  try.  The  try- 
ing has  its  own  reward.  For  the 
writer  of  the  best  creed  there  is  honor 
and  profit. 

The  contest  will  close  December 
31st,  1916.  The  judges  are  all  men 
high  in  pubUc  life.  The  list  was 
published  in  full  in  the  June  number 
of  Educational  Foundations.  More 
complete  information  was  given  in 
the  September  number. 

Those  intending  to  compete  should 
send  their  applications  at  once  to  the 
CITIZENS'  CREED  EDITOR. 


'  WILLCOX'S  UNIVERSITY" 

THIS  institution  is  not  listed  in 
the  Educational  Directory.  Mr. 
Willcox  is  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  President  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education.  The  pres- 
ence of  poliomyelitis  in  the  city  made 
it  expedient  to  postpone  the  opening 
of  the  public  schools.  The  teachers, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  been  attending 
institutes  organized  for  their  benefit 
by  the  Board  of  Educaton.  These 
institutes  have  been  playful'y  alluded 
to  as  Willcox's  University.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
great  metropolis  will  be  wondrously 
improved  this  year  as  attendance  at 
the  institutes  has  been  compulsory. 
Subjects  of  vital  interest  have  been 
discussed  by  experts  from  many  fields. 
The  teachers  have  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  orient  themselves  for 
the  tasks  of  the  classroom. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  as- 
pect of  this  "University"  is  the 
evidence  it  gives  of  the  alertness  of  the 
authorities  and  of  the  mobility  of  the 


system.  Father  Knickerbocker  is 
proud  of  his  schoo's.  He  spends  over 
$40,000,000  a  year  on  them.  He  em- 
ploys an  army  of  20,000  trained  men 
and  women  to  instruct  his  family  of 
900,000  children.  Where  in  the 
world  may  we  find  his  achievements 
equated? 

Very  properly  special  attention  is 
to  be  given  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren this  year.  Much  wholesome  and 
strongly  needed  advice  along  this  line 
was  dispensed  at  the  institutes.  Dr. 
Joseph  Taylor  outlined  the  following 
decalog  for  teachers  interested  in 
the  hygiene  of  teaching,  a  statement 
indicative  of  the  psycho-physical  limi- 
tations of  classroom  instruction. 

1.  The  first  hour  of  the  school  day 
is  not  the  best  time  for  the  hardest 
work. 

2.  The  second  hour  is  best  for  ex- 
acting labor. 

3.  During  the  last  hour  the  pupil  is 
fatigued  and  unfit  for  work  involving 
mental  strain. 

4.  At  no  time  in  the  afternoon  is  the 
child  in  as  good  a  condition  as  in  the 
forenoon. 

5.  In  the  evening  the  child  is  in 
better  ccmdition  than  in  the  afternoon. 
If  the  child  is  to  study  he  should  study 
in  the  evening  and  play  in  the  after- 
noon. 

6.  Subjects  are  fatiguing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  attention  they 
demand. 

7.  The  subjects  may  be  arranged 
as  follows:  (a)  Mathematics,  (b) 
Gymnastics,  (c)  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages  and  Grammar,  most  fa- 
tiguing; (d)  Singing,  Drawing,  Com- 
position, History,  Geography,  Nature 
Study,  Reading,  Drill  Review,  Man- 
ual Training. 
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8.  Due  regard  should  be  given  to 
the  principle  of  alternation. 

9.  Have  a  short  period  of  rest  after 
every  period  of  work. 

10.  Interest  makes  hard  work  easy. 
It  is  our  pleasture  to  present  to  our 

readers  an  excellent  likeness  of  Presi- 
dent Willcox. 


PEACE  IDEALS 

A  EUROPEAN  gentleman  asked 
recently  a  company  of  Americans 
why  the  United  States  seemed  predis- 
posed to  peace. 

The  result  of  the  answers  in  reply 
to  this  question  could  be  summarized 
somewhat  as  follows:  The  ideal  of 
Peace  is  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
Americans  because  we  came  first  to 
these  Western  shores  in  search  of  a 
peaceful,  spiritual  inheritance,  be- 
cause deep  in  the  inner  consciousness 
of  our  people  there  has  been  present 
from  the  beginning  the  dim  realiza- 
tion that  if  we  lost  this  ideal,  not- 
withstanding all  the  rich  endowment 
of  our  power  and  wealth,  we  should  be 
poor  indeed. 

"Peace  and  Liberty!" — ^these  are 
America's  sovereign  words.  They 
have  been  the  watchword  of  our 
greatest  leaders.  Washington  said: 
"My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  of 
mankind   (war)   banished  from  the 

earth We  have  experienced 

enough  of  its  evils  in  this  country  to 
know  that  it  must  not  be  wantonly 
or  unnecessarily  entered  upon." 
Grant,  who  had  reason  to  know  the 
full  significance  of  his  words,  out  of  a 
heart  dreary  with  war  cried:  "Let  us 
have  Peace!"  The  phrase  of  Sher- 
man, "War  is  Hell!"  has  become  an 
epigram  in  the  country,  as  trite  as  it  is 


true.  The  prayer  of  the  dying  Lin- 
coln was  that  "this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  might  speedily  pass  away." 

The  name  of  one  of  our  most 
revered  statesman,  John  Hay,  is  as- 
sociated inextricably  with  the  golden 
rule  policy  of  Peace  and  Good  Will, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  his 
address  before  the  Press  Parliament 
of  the  World  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
Mr.  Hay  uttered  words  pregnant  with 
the  national  idealism  and  worthy  to 
be  framed  above  the  desk  of  every 
editor  in  the  land: 

"If  the  press  of  the  world  woidd 
adopt  and  persist  in  the  high  rescdve 
that  war  should  be  no  more,  the 
clangor  of  arms  would  cease  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  until  its  going  down, 
and  we  could  fancy  that  at  last  our 
ears,  no  longer  stunned  by  the  din  of 
armies,  might  hear  the  morning  stars 
singing  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouting  for  joy." 

No  nation  has  followed  more  de- 
votedly in  the  wake  of  its  states- 
men's ideals  in  pioneering  the  causes 
of  arbitration,  no  nation  has  poured 
out  its  money  more  lavishly  in  the  in- 
terests of  permanent  peace.  Even 
when  there  is  no  peace  in  the  sight  of 
men,  the  American  sees  it  afar  off,  and 
seeks  it  sometimes  almost  blindly  be- 
cause his  wish  is  the  measure  of  his 
mind. 

In  this  regard  the  nation's  ideal, 
like  the  dream  of  a  man,  is  estimated 
by  what  he  wants  quite  as  much  as  by 
what  he  gets.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  United  States  the  sign  of 
peace  is  the  water  mark  of  the  racial 
consciousness.  It  belongs  to  us  as 
truly  as  do  otu*  industries;  it  is  the 
pledge   and   prerequisite  of   our  in- 
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dustries,  the  eternal  condition  with- 
out which  our  liberty  and  progressive 
civilization  are  but  a  name.  It  is  also 
the  heritage  thru  which  we  are 
botmd  and  indissolubly  enmeshed  in 
the  peace  and  progress  of  mankind. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES 

An  Editorial  Reference  with  a  Bias 

TO  make  the  history  of  otu*  country 
attractive  to  young  Americans 
is  an  achievement  worthy  of  the 
truest  patriotism.  The  ability  to  do 
this  is  a  gift  as  distinct  as  that  for 
music,  poetry  and  painting.  One  of 
the  universal  elements  of  these  so- 
called  "gifts"  is  the  capacity  for  pains- 
taking work.  The  drive  of  genius 
pushes  its  possessor  to  the  relentless 
pursuit  of  his  ideal.  In  the  case  of 
the  historian  he  must  have  the  cour- 
age of  the  facts.  Better  not  write 
than  to  distort  history.  He  must  also 
be  open  to  conviction,  ever  welcoming 
new  light  on  the  old  facts.     He  must 


have  the  fearlessness  of  the  pioneer 
combined  with  the  patience  of  the 
scientist.  The  words  he  uses  must  be 
exact  in  their  application  yet  chosen 
with  due  regard  for  euphony.  No 
mean  gift  is  this,  the  historian's  gift, 
and  no  mean  accompUshment  is  the 
fulfilment  of  his  task. 

So  we  welcome  with  much  rejoicing 
the  actual  appearance  on  the  editorial 
desk  of  this  new  history  of  otu*  coun- 
try for  elementary  schools  written  by 
Matthew  Page  Andrews.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  member  of  our 
editorial  family  produces  an  inevit- 
able bias  in  favor  of  his  book.  The 
proprieties  usually  require  that  we  at 
least  affect  freedom  from  such  bias, 
but  in  this  case  frankness  forbids 
denial.  We  want  to  believe  in  the 
excellence  of  this  h'story.  We  do  be- 
lieve in  it  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  who  want  the 
best.  They  will  soon  share  in  our  en- 
thusiasm over  a  most  excellent  school 
history  of  the  country  whose  history 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  world. 

W.  C.  O'D. 


What  Is  Americanism  ? 


By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

President  ComeU  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AMERICANISM  is  the  historical 
achievement  of  the  American 
people  in  combination  with  the  ideals 
which  have  inspired  that  achievement 
and  which  beckon  it  onward  to  new 
attainments.  It  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  stand  for  as  the  highest 
things  in  the  life  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals.   Americanism  is  thus  our 


summary  of  the  calling  and  mission 
of  mankind. 

But  Americanism  is  not  only  an  in- 
tellectual idea.  It  is  also  an  emotion 
or  passion  in  the  soul  of  every  genuine 
American,  by  which  that  conception 
is  suffused  or,  it  may  be,  inflamed. 
In  this  sense  yotu*  Americanism  is 
your  devotion   to   American   ideals. 
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But  Americanism  is  not  exhausted  by 
those  intellectual  and  emotional  con- 
tents. There  is  another  factor  still 
to  be  mentioned.  Americcmism  signi- 
fies an  attitude  of  the  will — a  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  American  men  and 
women  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
ideals,  to  do  something  on  their  be- 
half, and  to  defend  and  if  needs  be  to 
die  for  the  Republic  which  expresses 
and  embodies  them.  Americanism 
is  thus  a  principle  of  action  as  well  as  a 
sentiment  of  the  heart  and  an  idea  of 
the  intellect. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  Ameri- 
canism as  mere  spread-eagleism.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  something  of  which  we 
have  a  right  to  be  proud.  It  is  a 
finer  and  nobler  tribute  to  the  single 
dignity  of  manhood  than  any  other 
nation  has  hitherto  conceived.  But 
it  is  as  far  removed  from  arrogant 
boasting  as  it  is  from  blind  and  igno- 
rant obedience.  Americanism  is  one 
of  the  great  things  in  the  world  which 
nattu^y  go  with  modesty,  truth, 
freedom,  loyalty  and  devotion.  And 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  vocifer- 
ous and  blatant  it  is  apt  to  lose  its 
potency  for  passion  and  action.  The 
best  patriots  are  not  the  loudest 
talkers. 

What  has  America  stood  for  in  the 
world  which  warms  otu*  hearts  and 
thrills  otu*  blood  and  makes  our  nerves 
tingle  with  the  sense  of  action?  Is  it 
not  the  emancipation  of  man  from  the 
thraldom  of  an  old-world  civilization, 
the  free  and  unhampered  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his 
talents,  and  the  high  privilege  of 
sharing  in  a  democratic  government 
which  protects  individual  rights  and 
promotes  the  generar welfare? 

How  much  is  embraced  in  that  gen- 


eral statement!  It  includes  complete 
religious  freedom — ^the  toleration  of 
all  religions  with  favor  to  none  and 
disparagement  of  none  (so  long  as 
there  is  no  violation  either  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  or  the  law  of  the 
land).  It  includes  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  in  the 
way  they  think  best  and  to  modify 
in  an  orderly  manner  the  institutions, 
laws  and  constitutions  they  may  have 
established  to  that  end.  It  includes 
the  principle  of  a  wide  and  diffused 
ownership  of  property,  the  thoro 
realization  of  which  is  an  essential 
security  to  every  republic.  It  in- 
cludes the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
population  as  the  chief  end  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  makes  the  prosperity  of 
the  average  man — not  the  wealth  of 
the  millionaire— the  true  test  of  the 
general  welfare.  It  includes  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  practice  of  free,  general, 
and  compulsory  education  for  all  the 
children  of  the  land  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  their  powers,  their 
preparation  for  their  future  callings 
and  vocations,  and  their  training  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  self- 
governing  commonwealth. 

Where  men  are  shackled  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Old  World,  in  Ameri- 
ca they  go  free.  The  Republic  exists 
to  promote  their  welfare.  It  cannot 
use  them  for  ends  foreign  to  their  own 
interests  as  individual  citizens.  What 
the  Republic  is  and  does  it  is  and  does 
through  their  votes  and  by  their  man- 
date. The  people  control  the  govern- 
ment alike  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace. 
But  the  American  hope  and  ideal  has 
always  been  that  democratic  govern- 
ments would  put  an  end  to  war.  No 
nation  has  accepted  more  enthusiasti- 
cally and  trustfully  the  doctrines  of 
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the  social  philosophers  who  have 
taught  that  mankind  have  outgrown 
the  age  of  Militarism  and  have  now 
entered  upon  the  age  of  Industrialism — 
and  Peace.  And  not>ther  nation  has 
so  consistently  and  persistently  cham- 
pioned the  policy  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes  by  means  of  arbitra- 
tion,  when  diplomacy  proved  unequal 
to  the  task.  Thus  Peace,  Arbitration 
and  International  Good  Will  also  form 
a  part  of  the  histcmcal  meaning  of 
Americanism. 

I  expect  Americanism  in  the  future 
to  develop  along  these  well-established 
lines.  No  doubt  the  great  European 
war  has  tragically  taught  us  the  lesson 
of  Preparedness,  and  we  shall  have  a 
larger  army  and  a  much  larger  navy 
in  the  future  to  defend  the  Republic 
against  the  aggressions  of  those  who 
covet  our  wealth  or  territory  or  who 
oppose  those  national  and  continental 
policies  to  which  we  are  committed 
alike  by  self-interest  and  by  historical 
tradition.  But  when  the  present 
war  is  over  there  may  be  less  dis- 
position than  ever  on  the  part  of 
Europe  to  interfere  with  America  and 
there  will  be,  as  there  has  been,  none 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 


interfere  with  European  countries  in 
the  settlement  of  those  old-world 
problems  which  primarily  are  their 
concern.  Prophecy  of  course  is  dan- 
gerous. But  I  look  forward  to  the 
development  of  democracy,  to  the 
love  of  peace,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
world-court  as  the  most  probable  re- 
sults of  the  present  war.  In  propor- 
tion as  that  expectation  is  fulfilled 
will  Americanism  become,  not  the 
monopoly  of  America,  but  the  com- 
mon property  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  envy  the  American  whose 
heart  is  not  set  aglow  with  the  great 
thought  of  Americanism  and  who  is 
not  ready  to  defend  and  maintain 
it  by  every  means  in  his  power,  even, 
if  needs  be,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
And  I  fed  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  man  who,  while  professing  allegi- 
ance to  Americanism,  traitorously 
subordinates  it  to  an  alien  loyalty  and 
a  foreign  interest.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  loyalty  to  be  one  and  undivided. 
Americanism .  should  command  the 
perfect  devotion  of  every  one  who 
calls  himself  an  American,  for  Ameri- 
canism means  loyalty  to  the  Republic 
and  all  it  stands  for,  and  all  it  promises 
to  mankind. 
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The  Story  of  the  Founding  of  Leland  Stanford 

University 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 


WHEN  Charles  Darwin  felt  him- 
self growing  old,  he  sat  down 
in  his  home  in  Kent,  to  write  the  story 
of  his  life — ^for  his  children.  He 
wrote,  he  said,  as  a  spirit  from  another 
world  might  look  down  on  this  one, 
not  swayed  by  any  emotion,  of  hope, 
of  fear,  or  eagerness  or  uncertainty 
as  to  the  final  end.  And  so,  I  wish 
in  some  such  disembodied  fashion  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  founding  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  of  theptuposesand  ideals 
with  which  it  started  out. 

Purpose  must  come  before  action, 
and  in  the  very  beginning  there  were 
two  only  to  frame  this  purpose,  the 
founder  and  the  president.  Leland 
Stanford  was  then  scarcely  older  than 
I  am  now,  and  I  was  a  mere  "youth  of 
promise,"  from  the  simple-minded 
Bast,  a  ''new  man"  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco journals  kindly  put  it,  and  Mr. 
Stanford  had  a  reputation  wider  than 
the  nation,  a  philosopher  and  a  lover 
of  his  kind  as  well  as  a  business  man 
and  a  statesman. 

Leland  Stanford  had  been  for  a 
generation  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  California.  He  was  a  rich  man, 
wealthy  thru  his  own  effort,  and  he 
hoped  to  leave  humanity  better  for 
his  riches.  Especially  he  wished  to 
bring  to  the  California  he  loved,  and 
who,  after  California's  fashion,  had 
first  loved  him,  the  abundance  of  life, 
which  is  the  best  gift  of  the  uni- 
versity. Leland  Stanford  had  held 
many  relations  with  California.    He 


was  an  actual  pioneer.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  had  no  doubt 
as  to  his  own  position  and  he  stood 
for  free  speech  in  Sacramento  when 
freedom  was  dangerous.  He  was  the 
war-governor  of  the  state,  trusted  by 
Lincoln,  and  like  Lincoln,  he  knew 
how  to  count  the  cost  in  a  difficult 
crisis.  He  had  been  one  of  the  four 
men  of  Sacramento  who  saw  the 
vision  of  a  railway  over  the  Sierras. 
In  1 89 1  he  was  United  States  Senator 
from  California,  known  to  every  one 
and  beloved  by  all  who  came  near  him. 

His  wide  influence  did  not  rise  from 
his  wealth.  Wealth  and  influence 
sprang  alike  from  his  personality.  He 
was  broad-minded  and  long-headed, 
and  his  simplicity  of  life  kept  him  al- 
ways in  touch  with  the  people.  "He 
was  active,"  it  was  said,  "when  other 
men  were  idle;  he  was  generous  when 
other  men  were  grasping;  he  was 
lofty  when  other  men  were  base." 
He  was  thoroly  a  man,  and  a  man 
of  the  type  we  like  to  call  American. 

One  word  of  praise  of  Stanford 
clings  to  my  memory.  At  his  funeral 
in  1893,  Horatio  Stebbins  in  his  state- 
ly fashion  told  how  the  Greeks  did 
honor  to  a  Greek  hero.  Then  turning 
to  the  pallbearers,  stalwart  railway 
men  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  he 
said:  "Gentle  up  your  strength  a 
little,  for  'tis  a  man  ye  bear." 

The  story  of  the  death  of  the  only 
son  is  known  to  Stanford  people. 
The  boy,  young  Leland,  fell  ill  in 
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Rome  from  the  mosqtiito-bome  Ro- 
man fever.  After  coming  back  to 
Florence  while  convalescent,  he  died 
of  failure  of  the  heart.  After  the 
long  vigil  of  a  dreary  night,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford awoke  one  morning  with  these 
words  on  his  lips:  "The  children  of 
California  shall  be  my  children." 
And  this  thought  grew  crystalline  as 
the  dream  of  a  great  university.  And 
in  this  plan,  his  wife,  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford,  gave  him  most  loyal  service, 
which  continued  unshaken  thru 
twelve  years  of  lonely  widowhood. 
So  the  decision  was  made  that  the 
beloved  Palo  Alto  farm — ^famed  for 
the  finest  horses  in  the  world — should 
become  a  university  campus.  The 
university  buildings  should  have  a 
motif  from  California.  To  this  end, 
the  old  mission  of  San  Juan  Capis- 
trana,  near  the  sea  shore  above  Sari 
Diego,  fotmded  by  Father  Junipero 
Serra  more  than  a  century  before,  was 
chosen  to  give  the  university  its  form. 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  greatest  of 
living  architects,  Richardson,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  best  was  none  too  good 
for  the  new  university.  Richardson 
died  before  any  work  was  begun,  but 
his  partners,  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coo- 
Udge,  took  up  the  plans  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  just  as  we  see  them  now  in 
stone.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  de- 
vised the  garden  effects,  but  his  plans 
are  as  yet  carried  out  only  in  part. 
The  streets  were  laid  out,  and  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  request,  I  named  them  for 
the  early  padres,  who  led  in  the  mis- 
sions of  California.  Among  these  are 
Salvatierra  Street,  named  for  the 
Jesuit  father  who  first  urged  the  Cali- 
fornia missions,  Serra  Avenue,  for 
Junipero  Serra,  the  Franciscan  who 
first  began  the  work  of  building  them. 


performing  marvels  of  energy  and 
patience  in  long  walks  up  and  down 
the  coast  from  LaPaz  to  Monterey, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  besetting  In- 
dians for  whose  salvation  temporal 
and  spiritual,  the  missions  them- 
selves were  planned.  Lasuen  Street 
is  named  for  Firmin  Lasuen,  the  wise 
and  self-contained  successor  to  the 
impulsive  and  enthusiastic  Padre 
Serra.  Portola,  Arguello  and  Al- 
varado  were  the  first  governors  of 
California;  Crespi  its  first  historian; 
Coatanzo  its  first  civil  engineer. 
These  with  Ortega,  Rivera,  and  the 
rest,  were  members  of  Portola's  party 
of  exploration  who  first  saw  the  Gold- 
en Gate  and  the  bay  behind  it.  This 
they  likened  to  a  * 'Mediterranean 
Sea,"  and  they  named  it  for  their 
patron  saint  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
who  knew  the  language  of  all  the 
birds  and  even  that  of  fishes.  Mean- 
while, and  with  characteristic  energy, 
Mr.  Stanford  set  out  to  make  his 
vision  into  fact.  Articles  of  endow- 
ment were  drawn  up,  land  and  build- 
ings were  provided.  A  president  was 
found  and  he  was  sent  forth  to  choose 
fifteen  professors.  It  was  wise  not  to 
have  too  many  professors  till  we 
knew  whether  students  would  come. 
The  press  notices  were  not  enthusias- 
tic. The  New  York  Mail  and  the 
Express  said:  ''There  is  as  much 
need  for  a  University  in  California 
as  there  is  in  Switzerland  for  an  asvlum 
for  decayed  sea-captains."  And  it 
was  prophesied  that  even  the  fifteen 
would  for  years  "lecture  in  marble 
halls  to  empty  benches."  But  the 
benches  were  not  empty,  as  we  all 
know;  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
pioneers  of  '95  were  all  there,  all  to- 
gether to  the  number  of  465,  and  on 
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the  first  day  of  October,  with  all 
bright  auspices  of  earth  and  sky,  of 
wealth  and  generosity,  the  University 
began.  Of  the  fifteen  professors,  old- 
est of  the  old  guard,  partakers  in  all 
joys,  worry  and  success,  nine  still  re- 
main,— ^Branner,  Stillman,  Marx,  Jen- 
kins, Campbell,  Anderson,  Gilbert, 
Griffin,  and  BUiott. 

Meanwhile,  these  were  the  ideas  of 
the  founder  as  he  gave  them  to  me 
in  many  evenings  together  while  the 
stones  of  the  quadrangle  were  leaping 
to  find  their  place. 

Ho]Bir  I  came  into  the  matter  is  ex- 
plained in  the  autobiography  of  Presi- 
dent White  of  Cornell,  if  any  are  in- 
terested to  read. 

The  need  to  train  his  own  son  first 
turned  Mr.  Stanford's  thoughts  to 
educational  matters.  His  early  ac- 
quaintance with  Professor  Agassiz, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  American 
teachers,  directed  his  thoughts  into 
channels  of  wisdom.  From  Agassiz 
he  derived  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  knowledge  and 
the  impelling  force  of  man's  intellect- 
ual needs, — ^that  "hunger  and  thirst 
after  truth  which  only  the  destitute 
student  knows."  "Man's  physical 
needs  are  slight,"  he  said,  "but  his 
intellectual  needs  are  bounded  only 
by  his  capacity  to  conceive." 

The  major-subject  system,  especi- 
ally characteristic  of  Stanford,  but 
later  taken  in  part  by  several  other 
universities,  among  them  Harvard, 
may  be  traced  in  some  degree  back 
to  Agassiz.  It  was  first  devised  in 
Indiana,  in  1887,  by  a  committee  of 
three.  Dr.  Bryan,  now  president  of 
Indiana,  Dr.  von  Jagermann,  now 
professor  in  Harvard,  and  myself. 
In  framing  the  plan  I  had  in  mind  the 


oft  repeated  words  of  Agassiz:  "A 
specialty  is  the  backbone  of  educa- 
tion." "The  mind  is  made  strong  by 
the  thoro  possession  of  some- 
thing." And  those  of  us  who  believed 
with  President  White  in  the  democ- 
racy of  the  mental  powers,  realized 
that  in  the  higher  education  of  a  stu- 
dent it  is  the  man  himself  who  can 
best  choose  what  the  backbone  of  his 
training  should  be.  For  in  making 
a  student,  there  are  but  two  types  of 
impulses  strong  enough  to  count,  to 
love  the  work  itself  and  to  know  how 
the  work  is  related  to  his  future  life. 

Mr.  Stanford  believed  that  an  es- 
sential part  of  education  was  thoro 
knowledge  in  some  one  line,  so  firmly 
held  as  to  be  effective  for  practical 
results.  He  believed  in  early  choice 
of  profession.  The  course  of  study, 
however  broad  and  however  long, 
should  in  all  its  parts  look  toward 
effective  life.  The  profession  chosen 
early  gives  a  purpose  and  stimulus  to 
all  the  intermediate  training.  He 
saw  clearly  the  need  of  individualism 
in  education,  and  that  course  of  study 
should  be  built  around  the  individual 
man  as  he  is.  The  supposed  needs  of 
the  average  man,  developed  by  a  con- 
sensus of  educational  philosophers  do 
not  suffice  for  the  actual  man  in 
actual  life.  We  must  be  fed  with  the 
food  that  is  good  for  us.  It  is  for  us 
that  it  must  be  adapted,  not  for  some 
average  man  in  some  average  age. 
The  ready-made  curriculum  belongs 
to  the  same  category  as  ready-made 
clothing.  It  is  something  cheap  and 
easy  for  the  man  without  individual 
needs. 

No  other  university  has  recognized 
so  distinctly  as  ours  the  absolute  de- 
mocracy of  knowledge.    The  earlier 
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traditions  of  Cornell  pointed  in  this 
direction,  and  for  this  reason  Mr. 
Stanford  found  in  Cornell,  rather  than 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  or 
Michigan,  the  nearest  existing  ap- 
proach to  his  own  ideal.  It  was  Ezra 
Cornell's  hope  '*to  found  an  institu- 
tion where  any  person  could  find  in- 
struction in  any  study."  Cornell  and 
Stanford,  in  so  far  as  they  are  loyal 
to  these  traditions,  know  neither 
favored  students  nor  favored  studies. 
No  class  of  men  are  chosen  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others,  and  no  class  of 
studies  is  given  a  fallacious  importance 
thru  force  of  academic  pressure 
or  through  inertia  of  academic  tradi- 
tion. While  various  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  of  varying  worth  to  different 
persons,  each  has  its  own  value  to  the 
world,  and  the  value  to  the  individual 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  by 
itself.  The  university  should  be  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  is  not  called 
on  to  approve  or  condemn  the  various 
orders  of  genius  that  come  to  it  for 
training.  There  has  been  no  greater 
hindrance  to  educational  progress 
than  the  hierarchy  of  studies,  the 
fiction  that  certain  kinds  of  work  had 
an  invisible  value  not  to  be  measured 
by  tangible  results.  That  the  work 
of  a  university  should  be  essentially 
specialized,  fitting  the  individual  for 
definite  forms  of  higher  usefulness, 
was  an  idea  constantly  present  with 
Mr.  Stanford.  He  had  no  interest 
in  general  education  as  an  end  in  itself. 
He  had  no  desire  to  fit  men  for  a  life 
of  leistu'e,  or  for  any  life  which  did  not 
involve  a  dose  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends. 

As  a  practical  man,  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  heart  of  things,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford had  little  respect  for  educational 


millinery,  and  for  the  conventionali- 
ties which  have  grown  up  about  the 
great  institutions  of  the  Old  World. 
He  saw  clearly  the  value  of  thoro- 
ness,  the  need  of  freedom,  the  in- 
dividuality of  development,  but  cared 
little  for  the  machinery  by  which  these 
ends  were  achieved.  So  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  new  imiversity  should 
be  simple  in  its  organization,  with 
only  those  details  of  structure  which 
the  needs  of  the  times  should  develop 
within  it.  If  it  must  have  precedents 
and  traditions,  it  must  make  its  own. 
"I  would  have  this  institution,"  he 
said,  "help  to  fit  men  and  women  for 
usefulness  in  this  life,  by  increasing 
their  individual  power  of  production, 
and  by  making  them  good  company 
for  themselves  and  others."  Or,  in 
my  own  words  to  young  men,  spoken 
in  this  same  time:  The  whole  of  your 
life  must  be  spent  in  your  own  com- 
pany, and  only  the  educated  man  is 
good  company  for  himself. 

And  besides,  **The  world  turns 
aside  to  let  any  man  pass  who  knows 
whither  he  is  going." 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  widens  the  range  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  human  power,  in 
that  degree  does  an  institution  de- 
serve the  name  of  university.  A  man 
content  with  the  truth  that  now  is, 
and  without  ambition  to  venture  into 
the  unknown,  is  not  the  proper  man 
to  be  a  university  professor.  The 
truth  that  now  is  belongs  to  the  lower 
schools.  The  value  of  its  original 
work  is  the  best  single  test  by  which 
a  university  may  be  judged;  and  as 
it  is  the  best,  so  is  it  also  the  severest. 
The  incentive  for  research  should  be 
from  within.  It  cannot  be  applied 
from  without. 
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In  its  public  relations,  the  univer- 
sity stands  for  infinite  patience,  the 
cialm  testing  of  ideas  and  ideals.  It 
conducts  no  propaganda,  it  controls 
no  affairs  of  business.  It  is  the 
judge  of  the  principles  of  widsom 
and  the  ways  of  nature.  The  details 
of  action  it  must  leave  to  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  guide  the  currents  of 
the  moment. 

It  was  our  hope  that  we  might  give 
to  our  students  the  priceless  legacy 
of  the  educated  man,  the  power  of 
knowing  what  really  is.  (The  higher 
education  should  bring  men  into  di- 
rect contact  ¥dth  truth.  It  shotdd 
help  to  free  them  from  the  dead  hands 
of  old  traditions  and  to  enable  them 
to  form  opinions  worthy  of  the  new 
evidence  each  new  day  brings  before 
them.  An  educated  man  should  not 
be  the  slave  of  the  past,  not  a  copy  of 
men  who  have  gone  before  him.  He 
must  be  in  some  degree  the  founder 
of  a  new  intellectual  dynasty;  for  each 
new  thinker  is  a  new  type  of  man.) 
Whatever  is  true  is  the  truest  thing 


in  the  tmiverse,  and  mental  and  moral 
strength  alike  come  from  our  contact 
with  it.  And  so  we  believed  that  in- 
fluence that  goes  out  from  these  halls 
shotdd  emphasize  the  value  of  truth. 
The  essence  of  scholarship  is  to  know 
something  which  is  absolutely  true; 
to  have,  in  the  words  of  Huxley, 
"some  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of 
which  no  authority  cotdd  add  nor 
take  away  one  jot  or  tittle,  and  to 
which  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years  is  but  as  the  hearsay  of  yester- 
day." The  scholar,  as  was  once  said 
of  our  great  chemist,  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  must  have  '*faith  in  truth  as 
truth,  faith  that  there  is  a  power  in 
the  tmiverse  good  enough  to  make 
truth-telling  effective."  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  genuineness,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  life  of  a  teacher,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  moral  forces  which  the 
school  can  bring  to  its  aid;  for  moral 
training  comes  not  mainly  by  precept, 
but  .by  practice.  We  may  teach  the 
value  of  truth  to  oiu"  students  by 
showing  that  we  value  it  ourselves. 


FREE    RURAL    LITERATURE 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  looking  for  helpful  free  literature  on 
rural  subjects,  they  should  write  to  Garland  A.  Bricker,  Professor 
of  Rural  Education  and  Agricultural  Teaching  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  is  sending  out  information  on 
authentic  matter.  The  information  is  free,  but  a  one-cent  stamp 
should  be  inclosed  for  the  reply. 
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Teachers'  Cottages  in  Washington 

By  Josephine  Corliss  Preston 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Washington 


THE  State  of  Washington  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  io8 
teachers'  cottages.  Ever  since  the 
first  permanent  cottage  was  built  in 
our  state,  in  Walla  Walla  county,  in 
1905,  the  idea  has  steadily  grown.  I 
have  had  many  letters,  and  requests 
for  information  regarding  this  great 
rural  welfare  movement. 

The  greatest  problem  in  education 
today  is  the  rural  school.  The  great- 
est need  is  for  teachers  with  initiative, 
leadership,  experience,  high  ideals, 
character,  broad  sympathy,  and  educa- 
tion. Where  shall  we  get  them?  Such 
teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
fession, many  of  them.  Some  are  in 
the  rural  schools.  But,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  not  been  particularly  at- 
tracted to  the  rural  schools.    Why? 

Three  Home  Essentials 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
we  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  rural  school  problem.  Since  we 
have  awakened  to  its  importance  we 
have  been  adjusting  our  courses  of 
study  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  life, 
and  urging  the  well  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teacher  to  go  into  the 
country  to  teach.  In  the  event  that 
we  persuade  such  a  teacher  to  accept 
one  of  these  country  schools  let  us 
consider  for  a  minute  the  community 
that  receives  her.  She  probably  finds 
a  well  equipped  school  building,  for 
Washington  boasts  of  its  generosity 


in  the  support  and  equipment  of  its 
schools.  After  the  buildings  and 
grounds  have  been  inspected  she 
casts  about  to  settle  the  important 
question  as  to  where  she  is  to  live. 
She  knows  that  she  must  have  a  com- 
fortable place  if  she  is  to  do  her  best 
work. 

First,  she  must  have  good,  whole- 
some food. 

Secondly,  she  needs  a  comfortable 
room  to  herself. 

Thirdly,  and  not  the  least  import- 
ant, her  room  must  be  heated  in  cold 
and  chilly  weather,  for  she  will  spend 
two-thirds  of  her  time  at  her  board- 
ing place. 

No  More  "Boarding  Around" 

Does  the  teacher  find  these  condi- 
tions? She  does,  sometimes.  Some 
of  the  bright  spots  in  our  rural  life 
in  this  state  have  been  the  delight- 
ful places  in  which  our  teachers  have 
boarded.  In  recent  years,  however, 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
teacher  who  has  gone  out  into  the 
rural  school  has  not  found  the  best 
homes  open  to  her. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  rural 
schools  the  pioneer  teachers  "Board- 
ed Around.''  Maybe  some  who  read 
this  article  have  had  that  experience 
in  recent  years.  You  recall  that  if 
the  family  who  took  the  teacher  for  a 
particular  week  had  comfortable  and 
sanitary    accommodations,    and    the 
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housewife  had  acquired  the  art  of 
cooking,  you  enjoyed  it,  but,  if  you 
had  to  be  in  crowded  quarters  with 
poorly  prepared  meals,  you  were  re- 
lieved when  it  was  time  for  you  to  go 
to  the  next  place.  We  outgrew  the 
"Boarding  Around"  plan  and  it  be- 
came the  custom  for  the  teacher  to 
board  in  one  place,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, thruout  the  term. 

Winter  is  Farmers'  Holiday 

I  recall  the  time  when  it  seemed  that 
every  family  in  the  neighborhood 
wanted  to  take  the  teacher  to  board. 
It  made  it  a  little  awkward  at  times 
to  decide,  and  frequently  the  decision, 
or  the  change  after  the  decision  was 
made,  caused  trouble  for  the  teacher 
in  the  neighborhood.  Finally  we 
reached  that  period  in  the  boarding 
problem  when  we  found  that  the  farm- 
er's wife  was  mildly  protesting  against 
the  teacher  boarder.  Sometimes  it 
was  because  the  teacher  had  come  out 
to  teach  the  school  expecting  to  find 
first  class  hotel  service  in  the  busy 
farm  home,  and  either  changed  her 
point  of  view,  and  adjusted  herself 
to  conditions,  or  she  made  life  miser- 
able for  that  home. 

However,  the  real  reason  for  this 
growing  discontent  with  taking  the 
teacher  to  board  was  because  the 
farmer's  wife  worked  hard  and  for 
many  long  hours  during  the  spring, 
sununer,  and  fall  months,  and  she  had 
found  that  the  winter  was  her  season 
of  holiday.  She  rebelled  at  the  idea 
of  being  tied  down  all  winter  with  a 
teacher  boarder.  We  hear  occasion- 
ally a  controversy  something  like  this : 
Mrs.  A.  says,  "I  boarded  the  teacher 
least  year,  and  Mrs.  B  can  take  her 


turn  at  it  this  year."  Mrs.  B  says, 
"I  boarded  the  teacher  year  before 
last,  and  it  is  Mrs.  C's  turn  this  year." 
Poor,  timid  Mrs.  C  says  "I  would 
gladly  take  the  teacher  but  we  have 
ten  children,  and  only  two  bedrooms, 
and  I  hardly  see  how  we  could  accom- 
modate her." 

A  Fight  at  Breakfast  Table 

This  unwillingness  to  board  the 
teacher  brings  many  stories  of  un- 
happy experiences  to  the  county  super- 
intendent's office.  My  early  experi- 
ence in  the  work  as  county  superin- 
tendent convinced  me  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  boarding  place 
and  the  bad  boarding  place  meant  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  the  average 
teacher.  During  the  second  year  of 
my  county  work,  a  very  capable  young 
woman  from  an  eastern  state,  with  a 
fine  teaching  record  of  several  years 
of  experience,  took  a  school  in  one 
of  our  districts.  The  family  that  had 
taken  the  teacher  previously  could 
not  board  this  young  woman,  and  she 
was  sent  into  an  untried  boarding 
place.  She  came  to  the  office  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  almost  on  the  verge 
of  nervous  collapse.  The  members  of 
the  family  where  she  boarded  were 
quarrelsome.  The  second  morning 
that  she  was  there,  trouble  arose  with 
the  hired  man.  There  was  a  fistic 
encounter  at  the  breakfast  table.  The 
teacher  was  completely  unnerved  in 
her  fear  that  the  man  would  be  mur- 
dered. A  new  boarding  place  was 
secured  for  her. 

Preferred  Lonely  Shack 

I  recall  another  teacher  occupy- 
ing the  attic  bedroom  with  the  chil- 
dren.    The  only   place   she   had  to 
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spend  her  evenings  was  in  the  room 
which  served  as  kitchen,  dining  room, 
and  living  room.  The  first  Sunday 
evening  she  spent  at  this  home  the 
family  had  a  call  from  neighbors.  The 
men  imbibed  so  freely  that  an  all  night 
revelry  ensued.  She  moved  into  a 
lonely  shack  by  the  schoolhouse,  and 
simply  braved  the  year  thru.  I  felt 
considerably  aroused.  I  felt  that  the 
boarding  problem  was  an  economic 
problem,  a  human  problem,  a  com- 
munity problem,  a  social  problem. 
How  could  it  be  solved  ? 

The  magnitude  of  the  boarding 
problem  in  the  rural  districts  is  recog- 
nized everywhere.  In  attempting  to 
explain  the  need  of  the  rural  teacher 
for  a  home  to  a  Tacoma  woman  I  re- 
ceived this  reply:  "You  do  not  need 
to  tell  me.  Didn't  I  sleep  in  a  wheat 
bin  for  two  weeks,  once,  while  the 
farmer  was  building  a  lean-to  where 
I  might  sleep?  If  anyone  thinks  that 
a  wheat  bin,  with  rats  running  around 
in  it,  is  an  attractive  place  in  which 
to  sleep,  let  him  try  to  stay  there  just 
one  night." 

Wealthy  Homes  Not  for  Teachers 

Well  do  I  recall  when,  in  my  early 
experience  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  Walla  Walla  county  schools,  a 
young  woman  came  to  me  on  the  Sat- 
urday before  her  school  was  to  open, 
discouraged,  humiliated,  and  grieved. 
No  one  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
she  was  to  teach  wanted  to  board  her. 
It  was  one  of  our  wealthiest  districts, 
and  many  families  had  good,  comfort- 
able houses  with  extra  bedrooms. 

The  family  that  had  boarded  the 
teacher  had  moved  to  town  that  the 
children    might    attend   high    school. 


Every  other  door  in  the  district  was 
closed  to  the  teacher!  She  did  not 
know  what  to  do;  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  The  man  who  had  board- 
ed the  teacher  in  former  years  was 
chagrined  and  out  of  patience.  He 
had  served  the  district  for  many  years 
as  director  and  knew  well  that  there 
were  many  families  there  who  could 
take  the  teacher  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined. He  made  a  few  caustic  re- 
marks about  the  need  of  more  com- 
munity interest,  and  unselfishness.  We 
had  a  number  of  vacancies  in  the 
county.  So  I  urged  this  teacher  to 
accept  one  of  these  places.  I  con- 
sidered that  this  district  had  failed 
in  its  duty  to  her.  After  we  had 
come  practically  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  thing  to  do,  the 
teacher  was  seized  with  an  idea.  She 
said: 

"Across  the  road  from  the  school- 
house  is  a  farm  house.  In  the  yard 
I  saw  a  portable  cookhouse.  If  the 
district  will  move  this  cookhouse  into 
the  school  yard  I  will  furnish  it,  and 
live  in  it."  The  director  demurred. 
He  said  he  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
his  district  force  the  teacher  to  live  in 
such  uncomfortable  and  lonely  quar- 
ters. The  plan  appealed  to  me,  how- 
ever. I  encouraged  the  teacher,  and 
helped  persuade  the  director  that  this 
was  the  thing  to  do. 

I 
( 

AU  Went  Well  Until  Rains  Came 

The  little  cookhouse  was  brought 
into  the  school  yard,  placed  beside  the 
schoolhouse,  and  banked  up.  On  Mon- 
day afternoon  the  teacher  moved  in. 
Very  humble  it  was,  this  rude  little 
cookhouse  that  had  been  drawn  in 
from  the  fields  after  its  summer  serv- 
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ice  in  the  wheat  harvest.  The  roof 
was  canvas,  while  the  door  and  upper 
half  of  the  walls  were  screening. 
This  screen  was  covered  with  canvas, 
and  the  walls  were  boarded  up. 

And  now  this  brave  young  woman 
had  a  room  twenty  feet  long.  She 
partitioned  it  with  a  curtain.  She  put 
in  a  stove,  a  dresser,  a  table,  and  two 
couches.  When  the  new  residence 
was  all  ready,  her  twelve-year-old 
brother  came  to  stay  with  her. 

They  got  along  nicely  until  the  fall 
rains  began.  On  a  Sunday  morning 
the  clouds  thickened,  and  all  day  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  They  spent  the 
day  sweeping  out  the  water.  The  rain 
poured  not  only  thru  the  cracks  in  the 
sides,  but  thru  the  canvas  roof.  Every- 
thing they  possessed,  their  clothing, 
their  beds,  was  drenched.  It  stopped 
raining  at  sunset,  and  they  spent  the 
night  drying  their  possessions.  The 
teacher  bought  some  water  proof  roof- 
ing which  solved  the  roof  problem, 
but  the  water  continued  to  come  in 
at  the  sides  whenever  it  rained. 

First  Cottage  Was  Result 

The  school  director  mentioned 
above  came  in  to  see  me  several  times 
during  the  school  year  to  talk  over 
the  boarding  question.  He  felt 
strongly  convinced  that  the  district 
should  provide  a  suitable  dwelling 
place  for  the  teacher  if  its  people 
were  to  close  their  doors  against  her 
as  a  boarder.    I  agreed  with  him.    The 


director  talked  with  the  people  and 
convinced  them  that  they  should  build 
a  cottage  on  the  school  grounds  as  a 
permanent  residence  for  the  teacher. 

The  following  September  a  neat  lit- 
tle cottage  was  waiting  the  new 
teacher  and  her  mother  when  they 
reached  the  school.  The  schoolhouse 
and  the  cottage  were  by  the  side  of 
the  railroad  and  the  wagon  road,  and 
as  the  farmers  passed  they  were  free 
in  their  conunents.  Some  of  them 
severely  criticised  the  cottage  idea. 
They  said  that  we  were  already  ask- 
ing too  much  of  the  taxpayer.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  to  deal 
with  the  teacher's  boarding  problem  in 
their  own  districts,  and  watched,  with 
keen  interest,  the  eflFect  of  the  cottage 
plan. 

The  teacher  lived  there  and  taught 
three  years,  a  long  time  for  the  rural 
teacher  to  remain  in  the  same  district. 
She  resigned  at  the  close  of  her  third 
year  because  she  wished  to  complete 
her  college  course.  There  had  been  a 
change  of  sentiment  there,  even  among 
the  most  stubborn,  in  regard  to  the 
teacher's  cottage.  This  first  cottage 
had  proven  the  practicability  of  the 
.plan.  Very  soon  outside  counties 
were  talking  about  cottages,  and  I  re- 
ceived invitations  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  homes  for  rural  teachers.  We 
built  other  and  better  cottages  in  Walla 
Walla  county,  while  some  districts  in 
other  counties  built  even  better  and 
more  substantial  ones  than  we. 
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By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
I.  Training  Chileans  for  Commercial  Pursuits 


THE  Instituto  Commercial  de  San- 
tiago is  one  of  the  twenty-five 
schools  in  Chile  dedicated  partictdarly 
to  commercial  education,  which 
schools  enroll  altogether  upwards  of 
five  thousand  students.  The  Chile- 
ans are  eager  to  show  visitors  this 
school  since  it  is  along  the  line  of 
training  that  they  themselves  feel  is 
most  truly  needed  at  present  to  raise 
up  young  business  men  and  com- 
mercial workers  for  the  Republic. 
The  Chileans  have  inherited  from  the 
Spanish  a  distaste  for  commerce,  the 
vocation  of  being  a  gentleman  of 
leisure  or  a  politician,  which  are 
usually  more  or  less  synonymous,  be- 
ing the  beau  ideal  of  Chilean  youth. 

The  government,  feeling  the  need 
of  commercial  training,  pays  the  en- 
tire expense  of  conducting  these  com- 
mercial schools,  charges  no  tuition 
to  the  students,  and  in  some  cases 
even  pays  ten  pesos  a  month  to  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  become 
teachers  in  the  Chilean  schools  of 
commerce. 

The  Instituto  Commercio  is  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  and  housed  in  one  of 
the  typical  and  spacious  old  Spanish 
homes.  Pour  stories  of  this  building 
are  used  for  various  departments  of 
instruction,  and  at  present  there  are 
five  hundred  students  in  attendance 
with  a  faculty  of  forty  teachers. 

It  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  American  to  find  a  com- 


mercial school  in  these  countries 
occup5dng  such  elaborate  buildings. 
One  finds  by  inquiry,  however,  that 
these  buildings  were  originally  the  old 
Spanish  homes,  built  with  extensive 
patios,  high  ceilings,  and  giving  the 
impression  of  one  of  otu*  public  gov- 
ernment buildings.  These  Spanish 
homes  were  so  extensive  that  four 
ordinarily  filled  one  of  the  large  blocks 
in  this  chief  residence  city  of  Chile. 
This  block  of  fotu*  houses  contained 
approximately  three  acres. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the 
Instituto  Commercial  to  t)rpe-writing, 
commercial  geography  and  to  train- 
ing the  students  in  certain  chemical 
lines  preparatory  to  fitting  them  to 
take  places  in  the  great  nitrate  fields 
which  are  now  controlled  almost  en- 
tirely by  foreign  capital,  and  whose 
leadership  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  business  men.  Considerable 
attention  is  also  given  to  certain  sub- 
jects like  history  and  language,  al- 
tho  a  preparatory  training  in  one 
of  the  250  preparatory  schools  of 
Chile  is  demanded  for  entrance. 

A  very  interesting  commercial 
museum  is  shown  the  visitor  in  con- 
nection ynth  this  school  where  the 
principal  products  of  Chile  are  ex- 
hibited. According  to  the  statement 
of  the  teachers  every  student  com- 
pleting the  three  years'  course  is  as- 
sured of  a  position  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial houses. 

In    addition    to    this    institution 
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training  Chilean  youth  for  business 
vocations,  the  government  also  main- 
tains practical  schools  for  profes- 
sional, technical  and  agricultural  in- 
struction, an  institute  for  physical 
education,  manual  training,  teleg- 
raphy, and  a  system  of  workshops. 
There  are  also  special  training  schools 
for  life  work  relative  to  military  and 
naval  affairs,  naval  engineering,  pilots 
and  aeronauts. 

Modem  Chile  has  requirements  for 
even  an  increased  number  of  such 
special  and  practical  institutions  to 
keep  step  with  her  rapid  growth  in 
enterprises  intended  to  develop  her 
rich  resotu-ces.  In  addition  to  the 
large  business  and  commercial  houses 
a  constant  need  of  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers and  department  managers 
is  felt.  There  are  22,500  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment owns  about  1700  miles  vnth  367 
officers.  There  are  also  1,110  Post 
Offices  calling  for  a  large  complement 
of  workers,  while  some  of  the  finest 
department  stores  to  be  fotmd  any- 
where in  the  world  can  be  seen  here 
in  Santiago. 

The  evident  belief  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  Chile  should  devote  wealth 
and  energy  to  raising  up  natives  to 
meet  these  modem  demands  and  to 
help  man  the  business  undertakings, 
is  revealed  not  simply  by  such  schools 
as  have  been  mentioned,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  one  may  see  today 
thruout  Chile,  a  new  generation 
of  young  business  men  who  are  learn- 
ing the  arts  of  commerce  and  apply- 
ing their  ample  intelligence  to  voca- 
tions other  than  politics. 

The  Chileans  themselves  will  tell 
you  that  their  traditions  have  not  pre- 
disposed them  to  efficiency  in  practical 


affairs.  They  are  not  good  in  mathe- 
matics, and  like  the  intelligent  East 
Indian  their  methods  are  indirect 
rather  than  direct,  in  contrast  with 
Anglo-Saxon  training.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing  in  Spanish,  and 
that  the  usual  Chilean  utilizes  all  of 
these  ways  in  his  conversation.  They 
excel  in  oratory  in  which  the  Latin 
temperament  is  decidedly  evident. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  saying  that  if 
you  tied  a  Frenchman's  hands  behind 
him,  he  wotdd  not  be  able  to  talk, 
when  one  witnesses  a  discussion  among 
these  inhabitants  of  this  Latin  Re- 
pubhc.  Even  the  members  of  the 
lower  classes  will  be  able  on  any  oc- 
casion to  rise  and  deliver  a  speech  of 
marvelous  beauty,  filled  with  similes 
and  exquisite  Spanish  metaphors,  but 
if  at  the  end  one  is  asked  to  tell  exactly 
what  the  man  has  said,  the  task  wotdd 
be  difficult.  The  tendency  of  the 
commercial  and  practical  school  is  to 
train  the  Chilean  ability  which  has 
gone  so  largely  to  art,  music  and  poli- 
tics along  lines  of  efficiency,  and  the 
vocations  that  will  help  to  give  the 
man  the  ability  to  make  a  living. 
The  Chileans  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  land  holder,  and  at 
once  be  installed  as  a  supported  mem- 
ber of  the  old  and  prosperous  family. 
Living  off  one's  father  or  one's  father- 
in-law  is  a  custom  which  may  be 
placed  along  side  of  the  passive  re- 
liance upon  the  nitrate  industry  in 
Chile,  cutting  the  nerve  of  self  re- 
liance activity  of  the  Chilean.  There 
are  many  instances  which  might  be 
given  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
younger     generation     thru     contact 
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with  foreigners  and  visits  abroad  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  business 
callings,  and  becoming  more  interest- 
ed in  the  commercial  and  practical 
institutions  whose  aim  it  is  to  train 
up  native  business  pioneers. 

II.  Oiile's  Naval  School  at  Val- 
paraiso 

One  of  the  first  places  which  the 
Chilean  will  show  the  visitor  from 
foreign  lands  will  be  the  excellent 
naval  school  situated  on  the  high  bluff 
overlooking  Valparaiso  Bay.  Here 
one  hundred  and  eighty  boys  are  being 
trained  during  five  years  of  strenuous 
study  and  practice  to  become  officers 
in  the  Chilean  navy  One  will  be 
shown  upon  entering  the  navy  build- 
ing the  very  excellent  models  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  of  the 
lorty  ships  which  now  compose  the 
country's  navy.  And  he  will  also 
be  told  of  the  two  large  dreadnaughts 
which  the  Chilean  government  or- 
dered n  England,  and  which  were 
taken  over  by  Great  Britain  because 
of  her  particular  need  of  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war. 

Standing  before  the  main  building 
also  are  two  Spanish  cannon  taken 
from  Peru  in  the  last  war.  In  this 
connect  on  it  might  be  noted  that  the 
nitrate  fieMs  which  were  also  taken 
from  Peru  in  this  war  contributed 
directly  to  the  training  of  the  Chilean 
navy  for  in  1891  the  government 
spent  eight  million  dollars  out  of  its 
nitrate  funds  to  establish  schools,  and 
the  naval  school  received  a  consider- 
able mpetus  at  this  time 

One  seldom  visits  a  naval  academy 
in  any  cotmtry  which  is  carried  on 
with   more   inte'ligent   and   efficient 


methods  than  this  Chilean  academy 
in  Valparaiso.  As  the  Germans  have 
trained  the  Chilean  army,  the  Eng- 
lish have  been  called  in  as  teachers  of 
the  Chilean  sailors.  This  explains 
the  sentiment  of  Chile  at  present 
relative  to  the  war  in  Europe,  for 
wherever  you  strike  an  army  man  you 
wil  find  usually  a  German  sym- 
pathizer, while  the  navy  men  from  the 
admirals  to  the  common  sailor  will 
almost  invariably  be  pro  ally. 

The  cadets  at  the  naval  college  are 
chosen  from  the  various  twenty-one 
provinces  of  Chile,  and  are  admitted 
by  examination  held  at  the  school. 
Not  every  boy  wishing  to  enter  is 
chosen,  however,  for  especial  atten- 
tion s  given  not  only  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  youth,  but  to  his  family 
standing,  and  in  this  particular  school 
one  will  find  a  large  porportion  of  the 
older  and  better  families  of  the  coun- 
try There  are  other  branches  of  the 
service  like  the  schools  for  stokers, 
pilotage  and  merchant  service  where 
other  grades  of  men  are  taken.  The 
popularity  of  the  naval  school  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  recently  when 
there  were  forty  vacancies,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  applications  were  made 
for  the  p'aces. 

Altho  at  present  on  y  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  students 
at  this  college  go  into  the  navy,  the 
parents  of  Chilean  boys  justly  con- 
sider the  training  in  this  school  very 
highly  and  in  certain  cases  a  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  five  years  training 
is  paid  by  the  parents. 

The  routine  is  a  strenuous  one  and 
compares  favorably  with  that  found 
at  Ajinapolis.  The  bo3rs  are  allowed 
somewhat  more  time  to  themse  ves, 
however,  about  two  hotu^  each  day, 
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an  hour  after  each  of  the  two  heavy 
meals  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Spanish  custom  in  which  a  siesta  after 
lunch  especially  forms  a  part  of  the 
necessary  day's  routine.  The  boys 
who  live  in  Valparaiso  are  also  allowed 
certain  privileges  on  Sunday  in  visit- 
ing their  homes.  No  boy  is  allowed 
to  have  more  than  a  dollar  a  month 
for  spending  money. 

The  age  of  the  student  at  the 
Academy  ranges  from  twelve  and  a 
half  to  seventeen  and  a  half  years, 
and  after  graduation  the  boy  is  sent 
to  sea  in  a  training  ship  which  makes 
long  voyages  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Following  the  education  on 
the  training  ship,  the  young  men  are 
drafted  into  the  service  proper,  and 
much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the 
practice  of  their  professional  duties 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  where  the  winds  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  b^ow  a  gale  every  day 
in  the  year.  No  officer  is  eligible  for 
further  promotion  who  has  not  spent 
at  least   two   years   in   this    region. 

There  is  in  addition  to  this  naval 
school  an  engineering  school  in  which 
the  naval  engineers  are  educated. 
There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in  Chile 
that  one  youth  can  not  in  any  way  be 
trained  to  perform  the  ftmctions  of 
both  an  engineer  and  an  executive 
officer  In  other  words  the  training 
for  the  "War  officers"  at  the  naval 
college  is  kept  quite  separate  from 
the  education  of  the  scientific  or  en- 
gineering navy  corps. 

Col.  Roosevelt  told  one  of  the  lead- 


ing men  of  Chile  that  the  Chileans 
were  the  Japanese  of  South  America, 
and  the  more  one  travels  over  this 
country  and  talks  vnth  the  Chileans, 
the  more  one  comes  to  realize  that 
this  statement  is  true.  Chile  believes 
with  good  reason  that  she  has  the  best 
trained  army  in  South  America,  her 
first  line  of  war  numbering  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  her  ability 
in  time  of  need  to  call  out  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  soldiers.  She 
also  is  determined  to  have  the  best 
navy  in  the  country,  and  the  naval 
officers  will  tell  the  visitor  of  their 
plans  to  build  their  own  battle  ships. 
She  keeps  her  eyes  on  Argentine's  one 
formidable  dreadnaught,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  she  will  not  be  contented 
until  she  has  a  dreadnaught  of  her 
own. 

One  can  not  help  but  feel  that  Chile 
at  present  with  her  inherent  love  for 
fighting  which  comes  from  the  old 
Spanish  fighting  blood  and  its  strong^ 
mixttu-e  with  the  virile  Araccanians, 
is  in  danger  of  copying  somewhat  too 
strictly  the  militaristic  policy  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  at  a  time  when  the 
great  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  rich  resotu-ces 
requires  the  utmost  amount  of  capital 
and  energy  that  Chile  can  afford. 

In  other  words  one  gains  the  im- 
pression that  Chile  would  prefer  to 
have  foreigners  say  "The  Chileans  are 
indominitable  fighters"  rather  than  to 
have  it  said  that  Chile  is  leading  the 
South  American  Republics  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  development. 
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NATIONAL  READING  COURSE  NO.   2 


By  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


IT  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a  systematic  cotu-se  of  reading  in 
the  greater  literature  of  the  world. 
It  widens  one's  horizon,  deepens  one's 
current  of  thought,  quicken's  one's 
interests,  and  makes  all  life  richer  and 
fuller;  not  only  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual but  of  the  Nation  as  well. 
That  individuals  and  Nation  alike 
may  be  thus  enriched,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  is  issuing, 
thru  its  home  education  division, 
these  two  courses  in  reading: 

Course   I,   The   World's   Literary 
Bibles,  including — 

The  niad  and  the  Odyssey  of 

Homer, 
The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 
Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of 

Venice, 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth, 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
Shakespeare's  Othello, 
Goethe's  Faust, 

and  the  present  Course  II,  which  in- 
cludes these  eight  books  and  also  the 
nine  following: 

Job, 

Isaiah, 

Deuteronomy, 

Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus, 

The  Aendd  of  Virgil, 

The  Nibelungenlied, 

Cervantes'  Don  Quixote, 


Select  Plays  of  Moliere, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

To  each  person  submitting  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  read  all  the 
books  on  this  list  within  three  years 
from  the  time  of  joining  circle,  there 
will  be  awarded  a  certificate  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  and  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  All  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  Uterature  are  invited  to  join 
this  circle. 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  professor 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Charles  Porster  Smith,  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Richard  Burton,  professor  of 
English  Uterature  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  and  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
professor  of  EngUsh  Uterature  in  Yale 
University,  will  assist  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  directing  this  course 
of  reading. 

In  writing  about  this  course  refer 
to  it  as  "United  States  Btu-eau  of 
Education,  Home  Education  Division, 
Reading  Course  No.  2,  or  Great  Lit- 
erattu-e — ^Ancient,  Medieval,  and 
Modem." 

(NoTB.— Attention  is  called  to  Dr. 
Claxton*s  announcement  in  our  Septem- 
ber number.  Also  to  the  editorial  in 
that  number,  "A  Nation  of  Readers." 
-Ed.) 
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I  Mister  Antonio 

MISTER  Antonio"  like  "Your 
Humble  Servant,"  which  Mr. 
Tarkington  wrote  for  Mr.  Skinner  and 
in  whidi  Mr.  Skinner  appeared  with 
great  success  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
several  years  ago,  is  an  original  play 
not  based  on  any  of  the  playwright's 
published  stories.  It  is  thoroly 
American  in  theme  and  subject  and  its 
scenes  are  laid  in  New  York  City  and 
in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town.  Mr. 
Skinner  play^  the  title  role  a  role 
entirely  different  from  any  that  he 
has  assumed  on  the  New  York  stage. 
The  curtain  rises  on  a  scene  fa- 
miliar, all  too  familiar  to  those  who 
have  investigated  social  conditions 
in  large  cities.  It  represents  with  a 
perfection  of  detail  the  interior  of  a 
saloon  on  New  York's  famous  East 
Side.  The  hour  is  early  morning. 
The  bartender  is  of  the  thick-necked, 
"tough"  variety.  He  is  about  to 
throw  out  into  the  street  a  man  who 
has  been  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the 
revelry  of  the  night  before  when  An- 
tonio Camaradonio  (Otis  Skinner) 
intervenes,  providing  the  luckless 
reveller  with  a  coat  and  cap,  also  with 
a  dollar  bill  with  which  to  telegraph 
home  for  money.  Mr.  Antonio  is 
debonnair,  also  somewhat  philan- 
thropic. He  has  a  "fool"  inside  of 
him  that  makes  him  do  things 
for  people  in  trouble.  Othenijse  he 
is  haunted  at  night  with  the  face  of 
the  troubled  one  to  whom  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  extend  help.  At 
least  so  he  declares  as  part  explana- 


tion of  his  generosity.  As  a  further 
explanation  he  reveals  the  fact  that 
he  has  recognized  the  recipient  of  his 
favor  as  the  good  Mayor  of  Avalonia» 
Pennsylvania.  Acts  II,  III  and  IV, 
show  what  took  place  in  Avalonia  on 
the  occasion  of  Antonio's  visit  the 
following  summer.  The  mayor's 
hired  girl  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
impropriety  in  attending  a  dance  at  a 
roadhouse.  She  is  ordered  out  of  the 
mayor's  house  and  out  of  the  town. 
But  hold!  This  is  the  moment  oppor- 
tune for  Tony's  appearance  with  his 
jackass,  his  hurdy-gurdy,  his  crazy 
companion  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
mayor's  experience  in  wicked  Goth- 
am. It  is  worth  while  going  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  to  find  out  what 
happened  next. 

Capitano,  the  jackass,  comes  in  for 
a  large  share  of  the  applause.  His 
acting  is  the  perfection  of  art.  His 
long  ears  move  about  with  consum- 
mate grace,  bom  of  much  practice  and 
natural  ability.  His  presence  adds 
much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
picturesque  scene.  The  parts  are  all 
ably  taken.  The  real  success  of  the 
play,  however,  swings  upon  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's personality,  his  rich  resonant 
voice,  his  soulful  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  the  sentimental  son  of 
Italy. 

And  this  "fool"  within  us  all,  these 
promptings  of  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, do  they  not  cause  us  to  see 
faces  at  night  when  we  quench  the 
divine  spark  of  sympathy?  We  may 
thank  Mr.  Tarkington  and  Mr.  Skin- 
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ner  for  another  glimpse  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  a  simple  soul. 

II  Caroline 

THE  things  that  we  think  we  want, 
the  things  that  we  are  unable  to 
get,  if  they  were  all  suddenly  brought 
within  reach  how  altered  would  be 
our  appraisal  of  their  value! 

Margaret  Anglin  is  the  teacher  this 
time.  Her  classes  are  large,  appre- 
ciative and  good  humored,  namely 
the  audiences  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
where  the  accomplished  actress  is 
appearing  in  a  new  comedy  by  Wil- 
liam Somerset  Maugham,  the  first 
that  he  has  written  since  *'The  Land 
of  Promise."  Other  plays  by  Mr. 
Maugham  which  have  been  success- 
ful in  New  York  are  *Xady  Freder- 
ick," "Jack  Straw,"  "Mrs.  Dot,"  and 
"Smith."  Mr.  Maugham  who  was 
a  doctor  before  he  was  a  playwright 
has  been  serving  at  the  front  in  the 
British  Army  since  the  war  started. 
He  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come 
to  America  for  the  presentation  of  his 
play,  and  it  is  produced  under  his  per- 
sonal direction. 

"Caroline"  was  presented  in  Lon- 
don last  autumn  and  ran  the  season 
out  at  the  New  Theatre  there.  In  it 
a  man  and  woman  have  been  waiting 
for  one  another  for  ten  years.  Sud- 
denly the  barrier  between  them  is  re- 
moved—the  woman's  impossible  hus- 
band dies — and  then,  very  much  to 
their  surprise  they  find  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  marry. 

Miss  Anglin  plays  the  woman,  of 
course,  and  other  important  parts  are 
taken  by  Charles  Dal  ton,  Rex  Mc- 
Dougall,  Arthur  Chesney,  Florence 
Edney  and  Viva  Birkett. 


The  scenes  are  all  laid  in  the  draw- 
ing room  of  Caroline  Ashley's  house 
in  London.  Robert  Oldham  has  been 
devoted  to  Caroline  during  the  period 
of  her  grass-widowhood.  The  report 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ashley  precipitates 
the  crisis,  the  play  being  but  a  whim- 
sical description  of  the  meeting  of  that 
crisis  by  the  parties  most  involved 
and  by  their  most  interested  friends. 
Our  friends  sometimes  assume  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  our  innermost 
thoughts  than  human  nature  can 
justify.  This  point  finds  clever  illus- 
tration in  Mr.  Maugham's  comedy. 

Why  long  for  the  unattainable  when 
shotdd  it  become  attainable  it  might 
no  longer  be  desirable?  But  then 
who  would  want  to  rob  humanity  of 
its  blessed  thrills  of  illusionment  and 
destroy  the  romance  and  poetry  of 
fond  though  uncertain  desire? 

''Caroline"  is  a  merry  comedy  with 
a  good  lesson  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  learn. 

Ill     Nothing  But  the  Truth 

DID  not  an  ancient  writer  confess 
to  having  said  in  haste,  "All 
men  are  Hars"?  Had  he  spoken  with 
extreme  deliberation  and  had  he  been 
scrupulous  not  to  illustrate  the  vice  he 
was  condemning  would  the  verdict  have 
been  dijBferent?  If  by  being  truthful  we 
mean  the  habit  of  revealing  our  actual 
state  of  mind  on  any  given  question 
regardless  of  results  and  of  all  social 
and  business  amenities,  who  would  want 
to  be  the  victim  of  such  a  habit? 
By  way  of  an  example  see  William 
Collier  at  the  Longacre  Theatre  in  the 
mock  agony  of  the  truthful  man  in 
James  Montgomery's  comedy,  "Noth- 
ing But  the  Truth." 
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It  happens  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  The  firm  of  £.  M.  Ralston 
&  Co.  consists  of  Robert  Bennett 
(Mr.  Coffier),  E.  M.  Ralston  (Rapley 
Holmes,  very  stout)  and  Richard  Don- 
nelly (Morgan  Coman,  very  dapper). 
Now  the  first  named  member  of  the 
firm  is  sufficiently  honest  not  to  want 
to  sell  stock  unless  he  knows  its  worth. 
His  partners  twit  him.  They  finally 
lay  a  bet  of  $10,000  that  Bennett 
cannot  go  twenty-four  hours  without 
telling  a  lie. 

In  the  meantime  Gwendoline  Ral- 
ston has  turned  over  to  Bennett 
$10,000  of  a  charity  fund  to  be  so  in- 
vested as  to  double  itself  in  a  few 
days.  Her  knowledge  of  busmess  is 
remarkable  for  what  it  is  not,  but  here 
is  a  chance,  possibly  to  double  the 
money  within  the  given  time. 

Mr.  Bennett  wins  his  bet.  In  the 
winning  of  it  he  passes  thru  some 
experiences  supposed  to  be  most  ex- 
asperating to  himself  and  to  his 
friends,  but  their  great  discomfiture 
furnishes  huge  delight   to   the   audi- 


Clarence  Van  Dusen  (Ned  A.  Sparks, 
very  droll)  is  in  with  the  partners  on 
the  bet.  Speaking  of  telling  the  truth 
he  says,  "Once  when  I  was  nine  years 
old  I  told  the  truth  about  what  hap- 
pened at  school.  What  happened  at 
home  cured  me."  In  the  last  act  the 
dock  plays  an  important  part.  The 
hands  slowly  move  around  toward  the 
appointed  hour,  four  o'clock.  The  act 
is  so  timed  that  the  striking  of  the 
dock  at  the  supreme  moment  brings 
the  comedy  to  its  climax. 

The  staging  is  excellent,  the  acting 
without  a  blemish,  the  fun  continuous 
and  real. 

If  this  is  not  a  good  play  we  do  not 
know  where  the  good  play  is  to  be 
found. 

William  Collier's  performance  con- 
veys the  lesson  that  there  are  righteous 
forms  of  lying,  and  iniquitous  forms  of 
truth  telling. 

To  be  strictly  and  technically  honest, 
when  one's  betrothed  says  to  him, 
"Will  you  always  be  true  to  me?" 
the  lover  cannot  say  "I  will."  He 
may  say  "I  think  I  will." 


"I  never  read  a  book  on  pedagogy  in  my  life.*' — 
P.  24 — The  Public  and  its  School,  McAndrew. 
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Educational  Digest  and  Review 

By  Matthew  Ptige  Andrews 
Parents  and  the  School 


UNDER  the  caption,  '  Let's  Have 
Better  Parents,"  Collier's  Weekly 
of  September  i6,  discussed  a  subject 
which,  in  times  without  number,  has 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  everywhere.  Col- 
lier's Weekly  says  that  **  Judge  Pinck- 
ney  of  Chicago  has  traced  four-fifths 
of  32  000  bad-child  cases  that  have 
come  into  the  Juvenile  Court  there 
during  his  seven-year  term  to  parental 
incompetence.  The  fathers  are  the 
worst,  and  Judge  Pinckney's  notion 
of  it  is  to  thrash  the  father  when  the 
boy  goes  wrong.  We  prefer  the  idea 
now  abroad  in  Des  Moines  and  else- 
where of  stirring  up  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  whole  father-and-son 
problem.  This  matter  of  helping  the 
boys  grow  up  has  been  altogether  too 
much  turned  over  to  the  schools,  and 
it  needs  just  the  sort  of  nonprofes- 
sional intensive  cultivation  that  the 
Iowa  City's  "Better  Fathers"  dubs 
seem  likely  to  provide.  It  is  worth 
while  to  have  the  older  men  get  to- 
gether and  compare  notes  as  to  the 
problems  and  progress  of  the  younger 
generation." 

Judge  Pinckney  refers  to  parents 
and  conditions  in  the  so-called  lower 
walks  of  life.  But  parental  "incom- 
petence" is  not  confined  to  the  more 
ignorant  "masses,"  nor  is  it  confined 
to  any  dass  or  condition. 


The    successful    business    man    is 
wont  to  view  with  an  air  of  compas- 


sion the  humbler  drcmnstances  and, 
therefore,  the  life  of  his  teacher- 
ndghbor.  The  business  man  may  be 
the  manager  of  many  employes,  yet 
the  successful  teacher  may  be  able  to 
give  him  a  score  of  valuable  "point- 
ers" on  managing  his  five-year-old 
boy.  Here  the  Business  Man  is  often 
doubly  "incompetent."  The  writer 
of  this  artide  knew  of  a  "perfectly 
good"  boy  whose  governess  called  at 
the  school  with  a  terrible  tale  of  the 
boy's  "ungovernable  temper  and  un- 
ruly behavior."  The  teacher  was 
amazed.  In  his  experience  with  this 
boy,  he  did  not  even  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  temper.  He  in- 
vestigated the  boy's  home  life  and 
found  that  the  boy,  who  was  of  a 
peculiarly  sensitive  nature,  was  overly 
coddled  by  the  mother,  stupidly 
cuffed  by  his  father,  and  perpetually 
nagged  by  the  governess. 

Secretly,  the  teacher  did  not  blame 
the  boy  when,  in  well-nigh  justified 
rage,  he  threw  a  chair  at  the  gover- 
ness's head  and  then  went  out  and 
shot  her  cat! 

Some  Queries  from  a  Practical 
History  Teacher 

WHEN  are  we  going  to  have 
some  relief  from  the  "ped- 
aguese"  of  history-teaching  in  order 
to  get  down  to  the  fundamental  A.  B. 
C.'s  of  common  sense  and  "human 
interest"? 

Have  we  not  had  enough  pupils  dis- 
couraged by  the  "emphasis  upon  the 
philosophy   of   the   subject"?    Such 
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pupils  never  voluntarily  open  a  his- 
tory of  any  kind  until  they  recover 
from  the  impressions  the  pedageese 
leave  with  them. 

Why  not  make  history  attractive 
and  full  of  the  element  of  ''htunan  in- 
terest" rather  than  a  subject  for 
solemn  compilations,  inaccurate  ''re- 
search/' and  half-baked  "theses"? 

For  this  condition  the  colleges  and 
the  examining  boards  are  largely  to 
blame,  and  the  rest  of  the  discredit 
arising  from  the  fact  that  pupils  know 
less  history  in  proportion  to  any 
other  subject  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  those  who  discuss  "profound" 
papers  at  interstate  History  Teachers' 
Associations! 

Simple,  common  sense  ideas,  sim- 
ple text  books,  easily  imderstood 
themes  are  "taboo."  Each  pupil  in 
the  high  school  and  too  often  in  the 
lower  grades  is  operated  upon  as  if  he 
or  she  purposed  becoming  a  special- 
Kst  in  historical  research — ^for  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  may  not  be 
fitted  and  from  which  ninety-nine- 
hundredths  will  turn  away,  perhaps 
for  good — or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be! 

When  common  sense  teachers 
realize  that  they  and  their  classes  are 
not  sinning,  but  are  being  sinned 
Against  by  the  authorities  "higher 
up,"  they  will  make  a  firm  stand 
against  impractical  theories  of  history 
study  and  demand  greater  simplicity 
of  treatment  and  subject  matter 
adapted  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
pupils. 

The   Story   of    Flora    McDonald 
College^by  Ralph  W.  Page 

A  MOST      interesting      narrative, 
telling    of    the    up-building    of 
Fiora  McDonald  College,  North  Caro- 


lina, appeared  in  the  September  issue 
of  "The  World's  Work."  It  is  largely 
the  story  of  one  man's  splendid  work 
for  the  cause  of  education  in  a  rural 
community  in  the  South.  What  this 
teacher  has  done  should  inspire  others 
who  have  been  struggling  with  similar 
problems  and  perhaps  also  against 
great  odds. 

This  story  of  work  and  achieve- 
ment brings  to  mind  the  intensely  in- 
teresting story  of  the  development 
of  the  now-famous  "moonlight" 
schools  for  the  education  of  adult 
illiterates  in  the  mountainous  or  the 
"back"  sections  of  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina.  Especially  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  development  and 
the  methods  of  the"  moonlight"  schools 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
"Education"  (North  Carolina). 

All  honor  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Vardell 
of  the  Flora  McDonald  College  and  to 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  the  "originator 
of  the  Moonlight  School  movement." 

Concerning    Athletics    for    Girls 

AN  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Right  Kind  of  Athletics  for 
Girls,"  by  Florence  A.  Summers,  of 
Cleveland,  was  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association 
and  later  published  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  "American  Physical  Education 
Review."  This  paper  is  full  of  com- 
mon sense  ideas  and  suggestions. 

On  the  relative  merits  of  formal 
exercises  and  athletics  Miss  Summers 
writes : 

There  are  physical  educators  who 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  splendid 
advantages  of  games  and  sports  as  to 
believe  thay  can  take  the  place  of 
more     formal     activities.      Altho    I 
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believe  that  athletics  can  never  wholly 
replace  formal  exercises,  and  that  they 
ought  to  complement  each  other  in 
any  school  system  of  physical  educa- 
tion,, yet,  if  the  conditions  are  such 
that  preference  must  be  given  to 
either  one  or  the  other  (on  account 
of  lack  of  time  or  money)  it  is  more 
important  that  athletics  should  re- 
main. Better  and  quicker  results 
are  obtained,  and  more  lasting  benefit 
is  derived  from  athletics,  properly 
taught,  than  from  formal  gymnastics 
alone. 

A  person  who  attempts  to  conduct 
a  department  of  physical  training  in  a 
school  or  college  must  be  able  to  do 
much  more  than  teach  a  class  in  a 
gymnasium.  She  must  be  well  en- 
dowed with  ability  for  organizing. 
Like  being  a  good  teacher  this  seems 
to  be  something  that  is  bom  in  one 
and  not  easily  acquired.  Neither  is 
it  sufficient  in  a  school,  simply  to  call 
for  those  who  wish  to  come  out  for  any 
given  sport,  and  feel  that  our  work  is 
then  done.  Those  who  do  not  want 
to  play  must  be  persuaded  to  play; 
and  it  is  a  part  of  our  work  to  devise 
methods  that  will  create  in  the  entire 
student  body  a  desire  to  play. 

Of  the  differences  between  boys' 
athletics  and  those  designed  for  girls. 
Miss  Summers  writes  in  part  as  be- 
low, and  again  we  find  the  teacher  ap- 
pealing for  wise  co-operation  from  the 
parent  or  the  home. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  the  tendency  for  girls  to  try  to 
imitate  boys  in  their  athletics.  This 
is  especially  true  where  the  girls' 
physical  instructor  is  a  man,  without 
special  training,  or  where  the  woman 


in  charge  has  not  had  soaffici4>t' train-* 
ing  in  biology  and  pedagogy,  tp' realize 
the  need  of  different  types'<)£-work  for 
boys  and  girls. 

This  tendency  is  often  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves.  Once  a  year  at  our  high 
school  we  allow  the  boys  of  the  school 
to  come  to  the  gymnasium  to  see  a 
girls'  basket  ball  game.  Without 
fail  after  every  game,  the  boys'  are 
heard  to  make  such  remarks  as  these 
to  the  girls:  "You  don't  know  how  to 
play  basket  ball,"  **Why  don't  you 
play  the  game  like  we  do?"  After 
watching  girls  hurdle,  a  boy  may  re- 
mark: '-That isn't  the  way  we  hur- 
dle;" or  the  high  jump  ''That's  the  old 
way  to  jump — ^just  watch  our  style." 
Have  girls  of  the  high  school  age 
enough  strength  of  character  to  cheer- 
fully disregard  such  sentiments  from 
the  other  sex?  Are  they  not  anxious 
to  show  these  boys  that  they  are  per- 
fectly able  to  do  those  very  things  if 
they  only  have  the  chance?  This  is  9. 
perfectly  natural  ambition.  The  girl 
has  only  just  outgrown  the  period 
when  she  really  was  able  to  do  all  that 
her  brothers  did — ^to  run  as  fast,  to 
dimb  as  high,  and  to  play  the  same 
games.  It  is  a  wise  teacher,  with  per- 
haps the  aid  of  a  wise  mother,  who  can 
teach  the  girl  that  now  she  can  still 
run  and  dimb  and  play,  but  she  needs 
to  do  them  in  her  own  way;  that  she 
is  now  devdoping  into  a  woman,  and 
her  brother  into  a  man;  that  her 
nature  as  well  as  her  body  is  different 
from  that  of  her  brother;  and  there- 
fore  that  games  which  are  suitable  for 
her  brother  to  play  are  not  suitable 
for  her. 
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Contfapiporary  Vene  by  ''Occa- 
\  .4I01U1I  Writers 


•  • 


IN  keepirfg*mth  our  purpose  to  pub- 
lish poems  by  "occastonal"  writ- 
ers, the  theme  and  merits  of  which 
are  often  worthy  of  the  productions  of 
those  who  have  received  wider  recog- 
nition, we  offer  the  following  verses 
this  month.  We  enjoy  these  poems, 
and  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  appre- 
ciate an  introduction  to  these  and 
many  more  such  "occasional"  poets. 
One  such  reader  writes  that  she  pur- 
poses, from  our  June  issue  on,  cutting 
out  and  preserving  these  verses,  as 
they  "may  not  be  secured  and  kept 
in  any  other  way." 

A  DREAM 

I  dreamed  that  I  had  died,  and  gone  unto  that 

land 
"From  whose  bourne  no  traveler  e'er  returns/' 
My  dwelUng  there  was  commonplace,  and 

dose  at  hand 
Were  others  of  the  same  estate. 
At  this  I  marveled  much,  as  I  had  heard  of 

golden  streets 
"And  many  mansions  in  my  Father's  house." 
A  vague  unrest  possessed  my  soul. 
I  wondered  if  'twas  meant  that  I  should  dwell 

forever  there 
'Midst  gloom  and  shadow;  no  I  I  cried,  and 

wandered  forth 

In  deep  despair. 

"A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream." 
The  gloomy,  shadowy  region  of  my  home  was 

passed. 
And  now,  before  me,  burst  the  beauties  of  an 

unknown  land. 
A  golden,  radiant  light  on  every  hill  was  cast. 
The  placid  sea  was  bordered  by  a  glittering 

strand. 
Each  way  was  shining,  broad  and  paved  with 

gold. 
And  mansions  fair  on  every  side,  arose. 
A  perfume  as  of  incense  filled  the  air, 
And  all  sweet  strains  of  music  floated  there. 


Ahl  this  must  be  the  promised  land 

Where  death  comes  not,  and  souls  departed 

stand 
In  white  robed  glory,  with  the  Heavenly 

band. 
One  mansion  seemed  more  beauteous  far  than 

all  the  rest. 
And  toward  the  open  gates  I  bent  my  steps 
Emboldened  by  the  magic  beauty  of  the  plaoe» 

I  drew  quite  near. 
And  as  I  gazed  upon  the  steps  I  saw  a  form 

appear. 
Aiudous  to  meet  a  being  of  this  realm, 

I  hurried  on: 

And  my  delight  was  great. 

To  see  the  face  and  form  of  one  I  knew. 
And  whom  I  loved  with  friendship  true. 
Before  we  left  the  mortal  state. 
Rejoiced  am  I  to  see  you  here,  my  best  be- 
loved friend. 
How  happens  it  we  dwell  apart? 
Can  I  not  come  and  live  near  you? 
My  home  is  far  away  and  poor. 

With  a  light  divine  upon  his  face — 
But  with  the  same  dear  voice,  said  he, 
No,  no,  my  child  this  caimot  bel 
We  build  on  earth  the  Heavenly  homes 

That  here  we  occupy. 
By  lives  most  noble,  good  and  true. 
We  gain  the  splendors  of  this  view. 
Kind  words,  good  deeds  and  all  the  rest 
The  blessed  Book  conunands. 
Entitle  every  Pilgrim  to  a  house  not  built  with 

hands. 
You  had  a  chance  to  build  a  home  as  fair  as  I, 
"A  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 

sky." 

My  face  I  buried  in  my  hands,  my  fate 

seemed  black. 

My  hope  forlorn. 
I  sank  upon  the  steps,  my  wretched  lot  to 

mourn. 
But  when  I  raised  my  head  to  speak  again, 

Lol  he  was  gone. 
And  where  he  stood  the  portals  wide  were 

drawn. 
How  long  I  sat  I  never  knew. 
For  of  my  life  I  made  review. 
And  saw  with  eyes  now  clearer  grown. 
The  deeds  of  kindness  left  undone. 
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The  words  of  love  unspoken  to  a  hungry 
heart. 

The  helping  hand  from  many  lives  withheld 
apart. 

The  songs  of  praise  for  some  deserving  one 
unsung. 

And  in  some  soul  the  harp  discordant  left  un- 
strung. 

No  great  sins  seemed  to  mar  my  past, 

Or  hold  me  from  redemption  fast. 

My  curse  seemed  more  to  lie  with  things 
undone. 

My  talents  in  a  napkin  I  had  lain. 

And  deeds  for  mankind's  good  seemed  not  my 
aim. 

My  anguished  soul  cried  out. 

Another  chance.  Dear  Lord,  give  me. 

Upon  the  earth  to  build  a  mansion  in  the  sky, 

111  build  one  fair  and  strong  as  He 

Who  was  my  teacher  and  my  guide. 

"A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream," 
It  was  no  longer  such, 

I  had  awakened,  and  my  chance  had  come 
To  build  that  mansion  fair  and  strong, 
God  grant  that  I  succeed. 

—MRS.  HUNTER  M.  MERIWETHER 

Short  Stories  for  Hi^  Schools 

THE  reviewer  has  just  received  a 
copy  of  "Short  Stories  for  High 
Schools"  prepared  by  Rosa  M.  R. 
Mikels.  Mrs.  Mikels,  an  experienced 
teacher  and  therefore  not  merely  a 
theorist,  asks  in  the  foreword:  "Why 
must  we  confine  the  reading  of  our 
children  to  the  older  literary  classics?" 

Any  predilections  we  may  have  en- 
tertained in  favor  of  providing  the 
children  with  the  classics  exclusively, 
or  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  wise 
selections,  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
excellence  and  adaptability  of  the 
stories  selected  for  this  volume. 

Without  reserve  or  qualification, 
we  would  congratulate  Mrs.  Mikels 
on  the  service  she  has  rendered  to  the 


schools;  and  the  reviewer  makes  this 
statement  in  the  face  of  a  record  of 
fault-finding  with  many  volumes  of 
poetical  selections,  "anthologies," 
and  so  forth!  For  he  not  only  recom- 
mends these  "Short  Stories  for  High 
Schools"  for  the  purposes  intended, 
but  he  would  suggest  the  volume  as 
an  excellent  gift  book  for  young  peo- 
ple. Some  of  the  authors  from  whose 
writings  selections  are  given  are: 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Bdgar  Allan  Poe,  O. 
Henry,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Mark 
Twain,  Francis  Bret  Harte,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  and  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson. The  book  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Catechism  of  Patriotisin 

JUST  before  going  to  press  the 
writer  reviewed  somewhat  hasti- 
ly a  "Catechism  of  Patriotism"  de- 
signed for  American  school  children. 

The  author.  Miss  Alice  Louise 
Thompson,  is  especially  prominent 
in  the  work  of  our  best  patriotic  so- 
cieties. She  is  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Patriotic  Edu- 
cation of  the  D.  A.  R.  She  is  also, 
we  are  told,  one  of  the  two  women 
who  have  been  given  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  seen,  even  from  a  hasty  re- 
view that  this  booklet  of  sixty-five 
pages  paper-bound,  is  worth  reading 
and  worthy  of  adoption  in  our  schools 
and  further  notice  of  it  will  be  given 
later.  The  "Catechism"  fits  in  most 
opportunely  with  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Creed  Contest  inaugtu-ated  by 
"Educational  Foundations."  The 
price  of  the  booklet  is  twenty-five 
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cents  the  copy  and  may  be  ordered 
through  any  bookstore.  It  is  pub- 
Hshed  by  the  John  Murphy  Company, 
Baltimore. 

Music  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Musical  America,  in  the  number 
bearing  date  September  i6th,  con- 
tains an  informing  article  by  Freder- 
ick N.  Martens  describing  the  work 
being  done  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin thru  its  department  of  music 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
Henry  Mills.  The  special  virtue  of 
the  article  for  us  is  that  it  so  clearly 
illustrates  the  advantage  of  according 
to  music  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  general  education.  Not  as  a  de- 
tached art  but  as  a  cultural  essential 
music  is  assuming  a  larger  place  in  the 
curricula  of  institutions  of  learning 
and  is  being  more  adequately  culti- 
vated in  the  public  schools. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Martens' 
artide  is  offered  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  one 
of  the  most  important  co-educational 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Middle  West,  situated  picturesquely 
in  Madison  on  an  irregular  tract  of 
some  600  acres,  including  both 
wooded  hills  and  undulating  meadow 
lands,  and  stretching  for  a  mile  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Mendota.  A  more 
agreeable  natural  site  for  a  university 
school  of  music  would  be  hard  to  find 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Music  School 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
proper  setting  is  provided  for  a  de- 
partment ¥^ch  carries  out  the  ''ex- 
tension" idea  of  which  the  name  'Wis- 
consin" is  a  synonym  in  a  highly 
specialized  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities. 


A  Wide  Range  of  Courses 

"The  four-year  course  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin University  School  of  Music  aims 
to  graduate  musicians  well  balanced 
as  regards  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training,  and,  with  an  excellently 
equipped  faculty,  offers  a  wide  range 
of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  students  who  wish  to  make 
music  their  vocation,  but  those  as 
well  who  consider  it  from  the  avoca- 
tional  standpoint  and  not  as  a  life 
career.  Credit  in  music,  up  to  twenty 
hours,  is  granted  to  all  university  stu- 
dents, freshmen  excepted,  and  is  ap- 
plied on  the  number  of  credit  hours 
necessary  for  a  B.A.  degree.  And 
housed  in  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
campus  buildings,  the  school  is  tech- 
nically well  equipped  for  its  work, 
with  an  extensive  supply  of  pianos 
for  concert,  teaching  and  practice  pur- 
poses, a  comprehensive  library  of 
music  and  of  historical  and  theoretical 
literature,  as  well  as  lantern  s'ides, 
victrolas  and  td-electric  pianos  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  appre- 
ciation courses.  As  is  the  case  in 
other  universities  and  colleges  also, 
the  summer  is  not  necessarily  a  time 
for  idleness.  The  music  section  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  and 
the  summer  session  reach  hundreds 
every  year,  the  summer  courses  in  par- 
ticular appealing  largely  to  teachers. 

Prof.  Peter  W.  Dykema's  work  calls 
for  a  tribute  of  recognition.  As  the 
head  of  the  department  of  public 
school  music  at  Madison  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Music  Supervisors,  he  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  and  develop- 
ment of  musical  activity  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.     He  has  had  practical 
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experience  as  a  teacher  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  school  system,  from  kinder- 
garten to  university,  with  the  result 
that  his  public  school  music  work  has 
a  real  and  definite  value  which  ex- 
plains the  preparedness  of  his  students 
to  begin  work  that  is  effective  and 
counts  immediately  on  graduation. 
And  at  a  time  when  ''community 
music"  is  practically  realizing  so  many 
of  its  deals,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall 
that  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
movement  as  a  pioneer  almost  from 
its  inception  and  is  able  to  feel  that  he 
has  not  labored  in  vain  on  behalf  of 
what  he  calls  ''the  attempt  to  socialize 
music  by  making  it  the  beloved  and 
constantly  used  art  expression  of  the 
whole  people." 

Educadonal  Work  Feature  of 
Electrical  Exposition 

THE  Electrical  Exposition  of  1916, 
which  will  be  held  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York  City,  October 
nth  to  2ist,  will  be  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  educators  and  to  those  in- 
terested in  vocational  training  schools. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City,  has  authorized  for  the  Electrical 
Exposition  what  will  amount  to  prac- 
tically a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  work  of  the  Vocational  Schools 


of  Greater  New  York.  This  will  be 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  under 
one  roof  working  exhibits  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  vocational  school 
systems.  The  exhibits  include  house 
wiring  for  electricity,  printing,  plumb- 
ing, sign  painting,  draughting,  ma- 
chine shop  work,  wood  working, 
sculpturing,  drawing,  cooking,  art 
needle-work  garment  designing, 
dress  making,  miUinery,  cabinet-mak- 
ing, and  in  fact  all  of  the  work  taken 
up  by  the  vocational  schools  for  girls 
and  boys,  most  of  which  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  electricity. 

Military  Training 

Apropos  of  military  training  in  the 
schools.  Dr.  Wood  Hutchinson  says: 

"Military  training  in  the  schools 
may  prove  the  great  emancipator  that 
we  have  been  waiting  for  to  free  our 
educational  system  from  the  clerical 
shackles  and  classical  absurdities  of 
the  past  and  place  it  upon  a  hygienic, 
rational  and  scientific  basis.  Modem 
military  ideals  can  be  made  to  work  a 
great  trans-valuation  of  educational 
values.  It  would  do  us  no  harm  to 
reverse  our  ideals  for  a  few  decades; 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  dragged 
too  far  out  of  the  rut." 


Formal  getting  through  the  course  of  study  will  not  be  accepted  as  the  function  of  the  School 

System:*— P.  yy-The  Public  and  the  School—McAndrew. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction  for 

Elementary  Schools 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


WHAT  should  follow  the  three 
R's  in  a  practical  curriculum? 

The  business  man's  idea  of  this  may 
be  very  surprising  to  educators  yet  we 
venture  to  present  a  few  suggestions 
by  a  business  man  who  has  been 
pondering  the  progress  of  his  children 
in  an  elementary  public  school. 

To  fit  a  child  for  modem  life  the 
first  question  of  importance  following 
the  three  R's  would  be,  "Why  is  a 
profit?" 

It  strikes  us  that  this  question  has 
never  been  placed  in  any  curriculum 
and  possibly  has  never  been  asked  of 
any  grammar  school  student. 

The  utility  of  education  should  be 
to  enable  the  coming  citizen  to  make 
a  profit  by  performing  a  mental  or 
physical  service  and  thereby  earn  a 
fivelihood. 

How  early  in  the  curriculum  this 
idea  (taken  from  the  subject  of 
economics)  might  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  children  is  for  prac- 
ticed educators  to  say,  but  the  writer 
recalls  the  fact  that  all  thru  his 
school  day  studies  of  profit  and  loss 
he  accepted  the  fact  that  profits  are 
charged  in  business  transactions  with- 
out any  understanding  of  why.  Tho 
the  question  often  crossed  his  mind 
he  never  asked  it  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

Pla3ring  house  and  playing  store 
are  among  the  earliest  diversions  of 
childhood.  It  is  because  these  are 
the  first  occupations  of  their  elders 


that  they  observe  and  comprehend. 
The  Model-Store  work  takes  hold  of 
this  strong  predilection  to  interest  the 
child  in  problems  of  the  class  room. 
Why  not  the  problem  of  living  also? 

Very  early  in  life  it  is  possible  to 
show  a  child  that  the  grocer  who  buys 
several  barrels  of  food  and  stores 
them,  selling  a  little  at  a  time  to  each 
customer  saves  all  of  the  customers 
the  expense  of  buying  and  storing 
quantities  of  goods  and  enables 
twenty  families  to  enjoy  a  hundred 
articles  whereas  if  each  family  had  to 
conduct  its  own  purchases  on  a  whole- 
sale basis  the  twenty  families  could 
hardly  raise  enough  money  at  one 
time  to  get  more  than  the  bare  neces- 
sities, and  probably  not  over  twenty- 
five  different  kinds  of  things  would  be 
available  at  all  times. 

In  fact  this  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  days  of  our  ancestors  and 
these  days  of  modem  business  develop- 
ment. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  neces- 
sary for  each  family  to  lay  in  a  whole 
winter's  supply  of  wood,  flour,  pota- 
toes, sugar,  bacon,  preserves,  coffee, 
tea  and  other  articles.  This  involved 
the  investment  of  most  of  the  year's 
earnings. 

Farmers  may  yet  be  found  in  al- 
most every  state  of  the  Union  who 
are  so  far  removed  from  commercial 
centers  that  they  still  pursue  this 
system.    You  will  find  them  living 
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without  variety,  almost  without  en- 
tertainment, in  a  condition  that  leads 
to  little  mental  exercise,  dullness  and 
relative  hardships. 

Whereas  given  easy  access  to  a 
store,  a  little  of  each  of  many  things 
may  be  bought  for  the  household  with 
a  negligible  investment  in  the  stock 
of  articles  on  hand,  leading  to  variety 
of  diet,  of  entertainment,  social  inter- 
course, and  many  of  the  basic  ad- 
vantages that  develop  civilization. 

This  is  the  service  that  the  retailer 
renders  the  community  for  which  he 
takes  his  profit,  and  earns  it. 

The  community  service  rendered 
by  transportation  companies,  water, 
electric,  gas,  and  telephone  or  tele- 
graph companies  may  be  explained, 
as  also,  the  personal  service  of  running 
an  errand  for  a  neighbor. 

This  can  be  made  clear  to  the  child 
very  early  in  life. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  young 
school  children  earn  pennies  by  ren- 
dering services  at  home  or  to  neigh- 
bors and  almost  as  many  are  looking 
forward  to  leaving  the  school  while 
still  young  to  add  their  earnings  to  the 
family  income. 

The  quicker  you  can  begin  to  teach 
the  child  the  economic  principles 
underlying  the  earning  of  money  the 
better  for  the  child. 

By  so  doing  you  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  a  new  curriculum. 

Therefore  assuming  that  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  world  has 
been  established  by  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  reading  what  comes  from 
others,  of  writing  what  we  would 
communicate  to  others,  and  of  '*ci- 
phering"  on  any  kind  of  transaction 
that  occurs  in  life,  the  business  man's 
next  step  is  summed  up  in  demon- 


strations of  the  reason  for  the  making 
of  a  profit. 

The  Model-Store  provides  means 
to  make  this  dear  much  earlier  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  also 
enables  the  teacher  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  purchasing  for  the 
household  wisely  and  to  advantage 
as  part  of  the  acts  that  occur  in  the 
Model-Store  while  demonstrating  the 
arithmetic  lesson  specified  in  the 
syllabus  that  is  being  followed. 

The  facts  that  spices  are  bought  in 
small  quantities,  sugar  in  larger 
quantities,  flour,  potatoes,  etc.,  in 
still  larger  quantities,  breakfast  foods 
and  incidentals  in  proportion,  can  all 
be  developed  by  the  teacher  in  pre- 
paring her  Model-Store  arithmetic 
lesson  so  that  the  whole  class  whether 
bo3rs  or  girls  can  gain  practical  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  going  to  use  all 
their  lives  and  that  they  will  b^in 
TO  USB  BARU0R  than  any  other 
specific  thing  taught  at  school. 

If  the  report  of  the  Special  Pood 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  which  stated  that  forty 
per  cent  of  the  retail  purchasing  is  now 
done  by  school  children  is  an3rwhere 
near  representative  of  conditions  else- 
where, it  can  be  said  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  in  your  class 
room  are  now  actively  concerned  in 
the  problems  of  purchasing  for  the 
household. 

The  next  step  is  that  the  earliest 
form  of  employment  when  the  child 
leaves  school  or  works  outside  of 
school  hours  starts  the  need  for  a 
knowledge  of  bargaining.  It  becomes 
at  once  a  question  of  paramount  im- 
portance, whether  it  is  a  sale  of  per- 
sonal labor  or  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  a  retail  store.     Fortunately 
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there  are  not  many  states  where  these 
younger  children  can  be  employed 
to  operate  madunes  m  factories. 

Most  of  our  suggestions  to  the 
schools  using  our  Model-Stores  have 
dealt  with  the  employment  of  the 
equipment  for  teaching  the  regular 
curriculum  more  rapidly  and  more 
easily.  But  progressive  teachers 
everywhere  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  the  store  to  convey 
the  fundamentals  of  such  knowledge 
as  is  outlined  above  along  with  the 
demonstrations  of  the  principles  of 
arithmetic. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  two 
work  together  without  the  slightest 
loss  of  time  and  in  fact  the  com- 
mercial lessons  referred  to  greatly 
increase  the  active  interest  and  mental 
focus  of  the  children  during  the  store 
lesson  period. 

Store  keeping  and  store  patroniz- 
ing will  inevitably  form  a  large  pro- 


portion of  the  Ufe  experiences  of  every 
child  that  sits  before  you  in  the  class 
room.  The  quicker  they  get  their 
bearings  in  this  field  the  better  for 
them  and  the  better  their  under- 
standing of  all  the  problems  that  you 
will  bring  before  them.  This  applies 
not  only  to  arithmetical  problems 
but  those  involved  in  the  study  of 
BngUsh  and  the  other  studies  in  which 
the  store  is  employed. 

There  are  hundreds  of  ways  of 
putting  the  question  '*why  is  a  pro- 
fit?" since  it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
questions  of  human  life,  doubtless  the 
biggest  with  which  your  Uttle  charges 
will  have  to  grapple.  Play  store  with 
them,  play  house  with  them,  buy 
for  the  house  from  the  store  and  make 
the  class  room,  at  least  during  the 
Model-Store  period,  a  happy  place  in 
which  they  live  a  real  life  free  from 
drudgery  and  full  of  real  things  of 
absorbing  interest. 


RADIUM 

Radium,  thou  fateful  youngling,  hiero- 

glyphed. 
And  knowing  not  the  goal. 
But  giving,  giving,  eager  with  the  gift, 
Exhaustless  as  the  soul! — 


Pillars  are  crumbling,  chronicles  have 

stopped. 
Beauty  itself  sublime 
Has  perished,  thrones  have  paled,  and 

nations  dropped. 
Weary  of  place  and  time. 


Steadfast,  afar  from  mortal  loves  and 

hates, 
Pte-dating  creed  and  church, 
Stands  Truth,  the  secret  marble  that 

awaits 
The    chiselling   hand.    Research. 
— ^Agnes  Lee  in  The  Poetry  Journal* 
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Education  and  the  Bible 


{In   affiliation   xviih    the    World-Wide  League  for  Bible  Study) 


WHAT  Bible  Study  Does  For 
Men,*'  is  thus  discussed  by 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  in  a  recent 
issue  of  "The  Christian  Herald." 

Hall  Caine  said:  ''I  think  that  I 
know  my  Bible  as  few  literary  men 
know  it.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
world  like  it;  the  finest  novels  ever 
written  fall  far  short  in  interest  of 
any  of  the  stories  it  tells.  Whatever 
strong  situations  I  have  in  my  books 
are  not  of  my  creation,  but  are  taken 
from  the  Bible." 

Hallam  said:  "I  see  that  the  Bible 
fits  into  every  fold  and  crevice  of  the 
human  heart.  I  am  a  man,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  God's  book  because 
it  is  man's  book." 

More  important  even  than  the  liter- 
ary inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  that  up- 
lifting realization  that  the  "Book  of 
books"  depicts  the  preeminent  meet- 
ings of  God  with  men;  here  one  can 
see  every  phase  of  our  humanity  re- 
flected in  the  careers  of  persons  made 
in  the  same  fashion  as  ourselves.  The 
Bible  gives  us  comfort,  hope,  courage 
and  patience,  for  it  pictures  again  and 
again  the  new  opportunity  God  holds 
out  to  the  children  whom  he  loves. 
No  sin  is  so  black  that  it  does  not  have 
its  counterpart  in  some  Biblical  char- 
acter's life,  and  God  is  shown  as  great 
enough  to  cure  it. 

Try  to  think  of  any  kind  of  person 
who  could  not  find  some  word  seem- 
ingly intended  for  him  in  this  Book  of 
universal  life  biography.  Think  of 
what  this  Book,  spread  open  on  our 


mothers'  laps,  has  meant  to  our  early 
training.  Are  we  fitting  ourselves  to 
pass  it  on  thru  word  of  mouth  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  next  gen- 
eration ?  We  may  have  limited  talents 
but  we  can  all  help  to  keep  the  Bible 
alive  in  men's  hearts. 

Report   of    the    Committee    on 

Bible  Study  Syllabus  in  the 

Public   High   Schools  of 

California,  1916 

Before  a  Syllabus  of  Bible  Study 
can  be  put  into  general  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  California  it 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  ruling 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  individual  pubhc  high 
school  the  power  and  authority  to 
determine  what  subjects  shall  be  given 
credit  toward  graduation? 

2.  May  credit  be  given  for  instru- 
mental music  taken  imder  teachers 
not  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  and  either  certificated  or  un- 
certificated by  thfe  State? 

3.  May  credit  be  given  for  literary 
and  historical  study  of  the  Bible  when 
taken  in  Sunday  schools  and  under 
other  agencies  outside  the  high  school, 
whether  or  not  under  teachers  duly 
certificated   by   the   State? 

Until  such  ruling  may  be  had,  the 
committee  give  their  endorsement  to 
the  Bible  Study  Syllabus  for  high 
school  students  of  Colorado,  and 
recommend  that  this  work  be  under- 
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taken  wherever  there  is  a  local  de- 
mand for  its  introduction  in  public 
high  school  courses. 

The  Indiana  Plan 

A  plan  of  Bible  Study  for  Credit 
in  the  high  schools  of  Indiana  is  in 
operation  in  the  Hoosier  State  the 
essentials  of  which  are  thus  stated  in 
the  official  bulletin  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Control: 

One  semester  credit  may  be  given 
toward  graduation. 

The  pupil  must  pass  a  written  exami- 
nation. 

Representatives  from  the  cities 
adopting  the  plan  constitute  a  board  of 
control.  The  board  of  control  ap- 
points a  committee  of  five  to  con- 
duct the  examinations  and  to  con- 
stitute  an   executive  committee. 

The  examinations  shall  consist  of 
(i)  questions  of  fact  based  on  a  sylla- 
bus and  (2)  questions  of  literary  and 
historical  values.  Questions  of  theo- 
logical interpretation  shall  be  strictly 
avoided. 


The  syllabus  has  four  parts;  two 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  two  on  the 
New  Testament.  Any  two  parts  may 
be  taken  for  credit,  but  only  two. 

As  to  state  requirements  pupils 
may  study  in  any  way,  in  dasses,  in 
dubs,  or  individually.  As  to  local 
requirements  each  school  determines 
what  pupils  are  eligible  to  take  the 
examination. 

Permission  to  add  this  to  the  course 
must  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Department  by  application  of  Boards 
of   Trustees. 


The  Assodation  Concordia  of  Japan, 
last  year  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"RiSSOLVBD — Since  the  budding  of 
the  religious  spirit  is  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  the  psychological  devdop- 
ment  of  youth  in  the  schools  it  is 
incumbent  upon  educators  to  cease 
hindering  its  growth  by  taking  an 
attitude  of  indifference,  or  contempt 
toward  it." 


The  Teachers'  Book  Shelf 

By  Christopher  Morley 
On  First  Looking  Into  "Thb  Way  of  All  Flesh"* 
If  this  is  not  a  great  book,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  one. 


THERE  are  many  books  that 
present  all  the  phenomena  of 
being  books.  They  are  neatly  bound 
in  budoram,  they  run  upwards  of 
three  hundred  pages,  they  are  copy- 
righted, advertised  and  reviewed.  They 

^'The  Way  of  sU  Flesh  **  by  Sunuel  Butler;  a 
new  edition,  with  foreword  by  Praf.  Wm.  Lyon 
pbelpsiB.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50  net. 

no 


are  even  sold  in  the  shops,  and  bring 
in  thdr  ten  or  twdve  per  cent  to  the 
author.  But  inwardly  what  are  they? 
Of  the  dght  or  ten  thousand  new 
novds  published  every  year  in  what 
purports  to  be  the  English  language 
perhaps  a  score. are  worth  the  pur- 
chase   of   any   self-respecting   public 
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UbiBxy.  The  rest  axe  May-flies  and 
die  at  sunset,  or  wherever  it  is  that 
the  pubhsher's  advertising  ceases. 

But  there  is  a  book,  never  published 
in  its  author's  lifetime;  a  book  which 
sets  at  naught  all  the  cherished  senti- 
ments and  traditions  of  society;  a 
book  that  shows  as  metallic  a  vein 
of  irony  and  satire  as  ever  ran  thru 
the  ore  of  English  letters;  a  book 
that  sets  every  sensitive  tendril  of 
the  brain  in  a  healthy  tingle — and  how 
many  of  us  have  read  it?  Published 
thirteen  years  ago  (1903)  and  would 
still  be  almost  unknown  if  Bernard 
Shaw  hadn't  happened  to  praise  it. 
And  yet,  that  is  not  surprising :  Butler 
admittedly  addressed  the  book  to 
posterity,  not  to  his  own  generation. 

What  are  some  of  the  iron  filings 
that  drop  from  Butler's  lathe  as  it 
bites  into  religion  and  society?  The 
gist  of  his  story  is  that  a  man's  father 
and  mother  are  his  worst  enemies; 
that  religion — or  at  any  rate,  the 
Church  of  England — is  a  colossal 
hoax;  that  the  best  definition  of  mor- 
ality is  "whatever  makes  us  comfor- 
table in  an  old  age,"  and  that  money 
well  invested  is  the  best  all-round 
morality;  that  the  more  one  ignores 
the  conventions  of  polite  society  the 
happier  one  will  be.  His  hero  (the 
son  of  a  clergyman)  leaving  the  uni- 
versity and  taking  holy  orders,  is 
swindled  by  a  fellow  curate,  spends 
six  months  in  jail  for  attempted  as- 
sault, married  a  drunken  street-walker, 
becomes  a  jtmk  dealer,  falls  heir  to 
$350,000,  and  is  helped  out  of  his 
muddles  by  a  broad-minded  and 
humorous  godfather.  He  ends  as  an 
author  of  sociological  and  metaphysi- 
cal essays,  a  man  of  quaint  humour 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 


the  father  of  two  bastard  children 
whom  he  brings  up  as  far  from  him- 
self as  possible  so  as  not  to  handicap 
them. 

Is  there  any  canon  of  sandty  or 
sentiment  that  is  not  outraged  by  this 
extraordinary  book?  When  the  hero 
thinks  he  is  dying  his  only  regret  is  that 
he  has  been  too  kind  to  his  parents. 
The  six  months  he  spends  in  jail  for 
assault  are,  perhaps,  the  happiest  and 
most  fruitful  months  of  his  life.  And 
the  final  credo  in  which  he  finds  satis- 
faction and  peace  is  that  there  should 
be  no  consistency  save  in  inconsis- 
tency; that  "no  man's  opinions  can 
be  worth  holding  unless  he  knows  how 
to  deny  them  easily  and  gracefully 
upon  occasion."  He  lapses  into  a 
warm  and  happy  indifference  in  which 
the  only  sin  is  to  take  anything  too 
seriously— except  music.  In  music  he 
finds  a  perpetual  solace  and  refresh- 
ment. When,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  falls  heir  to  £70,000  his  com- 
ment is,  "If  I  were  rendering  this 
moment  in  music,  I  should  allow 
myself  free  use  of  the  augmented 
sixth." 

Mr.  Shaw  has  frankly  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness  to  Samuel  Butler — 
indeed  one  can  see  thruout  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh  that  what  the  vegetarian 
paradoctor  has  made  a  kind  of  a 
showy  and  conscious  g3mmastics  was 
with  Butler  his  iabom  maimer  of 
thinking.  Whether  the  Church  of 
England  has  ever  endorsed  and  de- 
posited some  of  the  intellectual  checks 
that  Butler  sends  it  in  this  book  I 
do  not  know.  Whether  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  ever  chuck- 
led over  Ernest  Pontifex's  scheme  for 
throwing  salt  on  his  tail  and  so  bring- 
ing the  English  Church  crashing  to 
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the  ground,  is  doubtful.  This  good- 
natured  raillery  is  the  hardest  of  all 
things  to  combat.  As  for  the  t3rpical 
English  curate  of  thirty  years  ago — 
one  almost  thinks  that  Butler's  book 
has  laughed  him  out  of  existence. 

The  book  should  be  required  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  for  every  prospec- 
tive father.  Reviewing  the  story  of 
Theobald  and  Ernest  Pontifex,  Butler 
ironically  concludes  that  parents  are 
their  children's  worst  enemies:  Ernest 
pitifully  laments  that  as  there  are 
orphanages  for  children  bom  without 
father  or  mother,  why  cannot  there 
be  retreats  to  which  adults  can  fly  to 
be  absolved  of  their  parents?  He 
says,  *'A  man  first  quarrels  with  his 
father  about  three-quarters  of  a  3rear 
before  he  is  bom.  It  is  then  he  in- 
sists on  setting  up  a  separate  establish- 
ment; when  this  has  been  once  agreed 
to,  the  more  complete  the  separation 
forever  after  the  better  for  both.** 
As  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned, 
Butler*  s  conclusion  is  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any. 

Thruout  the  book  are  the  wisest, 
pithiest  comments  on  education  that 
one  is  Ukely  to  meet  anywhere,  inun- 
dated   thruout    with    a    droll,  saline 


humor  which  has  a  uniquely  briny 
flavor.  The  school  career  of  Ernest 
Pontifex,  so  fully  described,  is  some- 
thing that  deserves  the  prayerful  as- 
siduous study  of  every  teacher  worth 
the  name.  It  would  be  futile  to  try 
in  a  few  hasty  paragraphs  to  inocu- 
late you  with  the  Butler  plasm;  but 
if  you  have  any  taste  for  a  book  that 
will  set  your  brain  vibrating  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  your  attention 
thru  an  exceedingly  quaint  and 
diverting  narrative,  do  not  miss  The 
Way  of  AU  Flesh. 

It  is  not  a  book  about  which  one 
wishes  to  be  clever.  It  was  not  writ- 
ten to  make  its  author  money  or 
fame,  but  to  present  to  intelligent 
people  some  cathartic  ideas.  It  has 
been  read  for  years  by  a  few  far-sighted 
lovers  of  grey  matter,  but  I  think  that 
to  the  large  public  it  is  still  Uttle 
known.  If  any  reader  of  this  has  read 
the  book,  I  wish  he  would  write  to  tell 
me  what  he  thinks  of  it. 

It  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  Twihght 
Sleep  from  which  one  revives  with  a 
permanent  spell  of  the  dry  grins.  It 
would  be  a  serious  error  for  any  ma- 
ture person  to  die  before  he  has 
read  it. 


0      tr    4V  ^ 
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Two  Books  for  Parents  and  Teachers  on 

Home  Teaching 

By  Morton  Snyder 

The  School  in  the  Home— Talks  with  Parents  and  Teachers  on  In- 
tensive ChUd  Training.  By  A.  A.  Berle,  D.D.,  Moffatt,  Yard  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1915,  286  pages. 

Teaching  in  the  Home— A  Hand-book  for  Intensive  Fertilization  of  the 
Child  Mind  for  Instructors  of  Young  Children.  By  A.  A.  Berle,  D.  D., 
Former  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Tufts  College,  Director  of 
the  Berle  Home-Correspondence  School.  Moffatt,  Yard  &  Company, 
New  York,  1915,  354  pages. 


The  author  of  these  two  books  is 
the  father  of  two  boys  and  two  girls 
in  the  successful  education  of  whom 
he  worked  out  the  ideas  presented. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  HOME 
appeared  first  in  191 2,  since  when  it 
has  enjoyed  four  printings.  The  last, 
that  of  1915,  is  a  complete  revision 
and  enlargement  of  the  earlier  work, 
the  result  of  several  thousand  letters 
from  appreciative  parent-readers  of 
the  earlier  editions.  It  is  a  book  of 
exhortation  and  principle,  supported 
by  abundant  proofs  and  examples. 

TEACHING  IN  THE  HOME  is  a 
book  of  demonstration  and  practice 
undertaken  in  response  to  requests 
from  parents  for  suggestions  on  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  with  their 
children  and  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  embodies  a  restatement  of 
principles,  explains  in  detail  the  ap- 
plication of  these  to  several  subjects 
suggested  for  home  teaching,  and  in- 
cludes a  rather  special  bibliography 
of  works  which  Dr.  Berle  has  found 
useful. 

Both  volumes  are  frankly  critical 
of  parents  and  teachers,  but  are  valu- 
able in  that  they  show  each  how  to 
help  the  other.  The  criticisms  are 
not  novel,  but  the  wealth  of  construc- 


tive suggestion  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  both 
parents  and  schoolfolk.  Berle  pro- 
poses— ^how  reactionary! — ^that  par- 
ents assume  a  definite  responsibility 
for  the  intellectual  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren (instead  of  abdicating  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  schools)  in  order  that 
these  lives  may  yield  their  very  best 
fruits.  Everyone  who  works  with 
children  knows  that  most  of  them 
never  attain  their  best  because  they 
never  exert  the  absolute  superlative 
of  their  abilities.  The  reason  is,  of 
course,  that  both  schools  and  parents 
fail  to  demand  enough  and  fail  to 
study,  fertilize,  stimulate  and  direct 
their  abilities  msely. 

Berle's  program  is  an  ambitious 
one,  but  it  requires  only  the  patient 
and  persistent  following  of  purposes 
with  which  every  parent  and  teacher 
should  be  filled  and  which  some  have 
accomplished  in  their  own  way.  For 
our  encouragement  the  author  shows 
exactly  what  he  did  with  his  own 
children  and  with  those  of  friends. 
The  principles  applied  are,  popularly 
stated,  about  as  follows:  Fathers  and 
mothers  are  to  be  as  solicitous  for  the 
mental  health  and  growth  of  their 
children  as  for  their  physical  develop- 
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meat;  they  are  to  feed  minds  as  wefl 
as  bodies,  offering  constantly  new  sub- 
stance for  activity  and  growth,  fur- 
nishing new  intellectual  garments  as 
they  do  larger-sized  clothing.  They 
are  to  supervise  children's  study  and 
regard  the  worldng  of  their  minds  as 
conscientiously  as  they  do  their  man- 
ners, uprooting  the  weeds  of  faulty 
thinking  and  careless  speech  as  they 
correct  slovenliness  of  person.  Good 
brains  must  not  be  wasted,  as 
they  are  when  a  smart  boy  dawdles 
among  his  mental  inferiors ;  children  of 
capacity  must  be  firmly  held  to  high 
standards  and  hard  work  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  expect  foolish  sym- 
pathy at  eadi  difficulty.  Childish 
imt^nations  must  be  directed  to- 
ward things  worth  while  so  that  am- 
bitions may  receive  proper  stimuU; 
pride  in  intellectual  successes  must  be 
aroused,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  to 
become  an  attractive  objective  as  well 
as  the  varsity  letter.  There  must  be 
instilled  a  sense  of  the  pleasure  of 
mental  exercise,  the  joy  of  possessing 
knowledge,  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
secutive thinking.  Most  important, 
boys  and  girls  must  have  aroused  in 
their  hearts  the  courage  to  attack 
difficulties  alone  and  pride  in  the 
victories  of  honest,  independent 
effrat. 

The  superficial  will  say  that  such  a 
im^nun  is  Utopian,  that  sudi  results 
would  be  miraculous.  Of  course,  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  policy  by  a  parent 


involves  the  sacrifice  of  time,  of  too 
ready  and  shallow  sympathies,  of 
cheap  amusements,  of  all  less  wtnthy 
interests.  Objections,  however,  in- 
dicate ignorance  of  the  early  lives  and 
training  of  the  great  men  of  all  times, 
and,  wt^se  still,  they  imply  that  it  is 
less  important  faithfully  to  guide 
one's  son  than  indifferently  to  serve 
a  score  of  organizations,  that  to  be  a 
social  leader  is  more  important  than 
properly  to  train  one's  daughter.  Dr. 
Berle  put  his  son  into  Harvard  at 
thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  his 
daughter  into  Radcliffe  at  fifteen. 
This  fact  is,  however,  less  convincing 
as  proof  of  the  soundness  of  bis  criti- 
cism and  methods  than  the  evidence 
afforded  whenever  ambitious  parents 
have  conscientiously  used  all  their  re- 
sources for  the  intensive  trainii^  of 
their  children.  They  have  almost 
always  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  desired  end,  good  or  bad.  En- 
trance to  college  at  a  too  early  age  is 
much  less  important  than  that  boys 
and  girls  be  in  fullest  possession  of  the 
powers,  with  insatiable  intellectual 
appetites  and  sturdy  characters.  The 
true  value  of  Dr.  Berle's  books  Ues 
in  the  fact  that  they  tell  not  of 
miracles  accomplished  by  one  set  of 
parents  especially  qualified  for  their 
respondbiUties,  but  that  they  show 
other  fathers,  mothers,  and  teachers 
how  to  make  real  in  the  lives  of  their 
children  the  dreams  which  they  cher- 
ish for  them. 


Book  Mention 


The  Legacy  of  the  ExpositiQii.    la- 

terpretation  of  the  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Heritage  left  to  Mankind  by 
the  World  Celebration  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915. 

An  epitome  of  the  opinions  of  peo- 
ple of  importance  regarding  the  value 
of  the  World  Celebration.  The  first 
quotation  reads  *'The  key  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  wings 
to  the  spirit  of  men — ^wings  to  lift  up 
the  mind,  wings  to  lift  up  the  soul 
toward  a  life  in  which  material  pro- 
gress shall  be  glorified  by  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  beauty  in  life." — ^Allen 
D.Albert. 


The  Cut  Out  Book.    Ruth  O.  Dyer 
III    pages.    Paper   50   cents.    A. 
Flanagan  Company. 
For  the  development  of  finger  con- 
trol and  the  exercise  of  discriminating 
observation,  and  for  the  fun  of  it  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  it  these  sil- 
houettes and  designs  are  to  be  praised. 
Miss  Dyer  has  had  much  experience 
in  such  matters. 


Bible  in  Schools  Plans  of  Many 
Lands.  Documents  Gathered  and 
Compiled  for  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  19 14  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  1916.  By 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D.  Il- 
lustrated Bible  Selections  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C.  50  cents, 
postpaid. 

The  former  edition  of  this  valuable 
compendium  was  favorably  reviewed 
in    Educational    Foundations.    This 


edition  is  more  compact  and  is  with- 
out illustrations.  It  brings  the  sub- 
ject up  to  August,  1916.  These  sur- 
veys of  various  efforts  to  put  the 
Bible  in  its  right  place  in  the  life  of  the 
world  are  most  illuminating,  while  the 
outlines  of  study  are  worthy  of  gen- 
eral adoption. 

Minimum  Essentials,  Sheets  of 
Graded  Questions  in  Arithmetic, 
Language,  and  Geography.    By 

Thomas  E.  Thompson,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  Monrovia,  Cal. 
Ginn  and  Company  Publishers. 
That  time  spent  in  drilling  young 
people  on  the  facts  which  all  should 
possess  as  a  minimum  of  kno^edge 
is  well  spent,  needs  no  argument,  pro- 
vided that  the  relation  and  sig^iifi- 
cance  of  the  facts  are  also  compre- 
hended.   Minimum    Essentials   is   a 
unique  method  and  is  a  success. 


Negro  Year  Book.  An  Annual  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Negro,  Monroe  N. 
Work.  In  charge  of  Division  of 
Records  and  Research,  Tusk^gee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
1916-1917. 

Do  you  know  that  fifty  years  ago 
only  ten  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were 
literate  ?  How  much  has  been  gained  ? 
How  many  students  in  schools?  How 
much  is  being  spent  for  the  education 
of  the  negro?  This  book  has  up-to- 
date  information.  It  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-eight  negroes  who  have 
been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  A 
most  interesting  and  valuable  fact 
book. 
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Industrial  Art  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  James  Parton  Haney 
Director  of  Art  in  the  High  Schools 
of  New  York  City,  An  Address  Be- 
fore the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
^  merce,  The  Prang  Company. 

A  fifteen  page  pamphlet  containing 
the  speech  which  elicited  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  five  hundred  Chicago 
business  men  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 


State-Wide  Celebrations  of  the 
Seml-Centennlal  of  the  Admis- 
sion of  Nebraska  into  the  Union. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

We  still  love  to  celebrate.  The 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  our 
celebrations  are  taking  on  more  and 
more  of  the  educational  aspect. 

A.  O.  Thomas,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Instruction  in  Nebraska,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  celebrations  commit- 
tee. Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  March  i,  1867. 


The  Staten  Island  Academy,  New 

Brixton,  New  York. 

A  handsomely  printed,  well  illus- 
trated pamphlet  setting  forth  the  at- 
tractions of  the  Staten  Island  Aca- 
demy. The  Academy  belongs  to  the 
community.  Its  course  of  study 
covers  twelve  years.  It  is  chartered 
under  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 


The  Junior  Song  and      Chorus 

Book.     By  T.  P.  Giddings  and  E. 

W.  Newton.   Ginn   and   Company 

Boston.     50  cents. 

The  book  contains  250  pages. 
Explanations  of  terms  and  signs  of 
expression  are  given,  also  lists  of  com- 


posers and  musical  forms  used.  These 
together  with  the  suggested  musical 
programs  and  the  alphabetical  index 
g^ve  the  book  the  appearance  of  a 
practical  compendium  for  school  use. 


The    Circus    Cotton-Talls.      By 

Laura    Rountree     Smith.      Illus- 
trated by  Fred  Steams.  A.  Flan- 
agan Company,  35  cents. 
The  author  has  a  formidable  list  of 
books  for  children  to  her  credit.  This 
one  is  fully  up  to  her  best  in  points 
of  vivacity,  humor  and  surprise.    The 
story  and  the  pictures  are  such  as  to 
delight  children.    More  color  in  the 
illustrations  would  be  advisable. 


Clothing  for  Women.    By  L.  I. 

Baldt,    B.   S.    Lippincott's   Home 
Manuals.     Edited  by  B.   R.   An- 
drews,  Ph.    D.    J.   B.   Lippincott 
Company.     Net  $2.00. 
A  book  of  454  pages,  profusely  il- 
lustrated   and    containing    practical 
directions  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  women's  dothing.     Every 
possible  point  relating  to  the  subject 
seems   to   have    received    attention, 
from  the  buying  and  selection  of  the 
fabric   to   the   latest   stitch   in   em- 
broidery.    How  much  more  is  edu- 
cation today  than  a  proud  knowledge 
of  the  classics!    It  reaches  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  farm,  it  counts 
no  duty  of  shop,  kitchen  or  sewing 
room   too   trivial   for   scientific   dis- 
cussion. 


Heroes  of  Conquest  and  Empire 

By  Etta  M.  Underwood,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 
True  stories  of  great  conquerors, 
William  The  Conqueror,  Kublai  Khan, 
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Gustavus  Adotphus,  Peter  The  Great, 
Mahomet,  The  Prophet,  Alexander 
the  Great.  Many  are  the  useful 
lessons  to  be  impressed  upon  young 
minds  by  these  tales  of  hermc  striving. 

The  Public  and  Its  School.    By 

William  McAndrew,  Associate  Su- 
perintendent of  New  York  City 
Schools.  World  Book  Company 
Publishers. 

Given  the  name  of  the  author,  plus 
the  information  that  the  book  is  re- 
lieved by  pictures  made  by  school 
girls  and  boys — and  the  knowing  ones 
will  need  no  further  hint  as  to  the  win- 
someness  of  this  little  volume.  What 
tho  the  material  was  presented 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  report  from 
an  Associate  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Schools?  Even  a  report 
may  have  humanity  and  humor  in  it. 
Let  the  doubting  ones  read  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew's  book. 

Brief  History  (rf  the  United  States. 


by  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  M.  A. 
151  illustrations,  25  blac^  and  white 
maps,  also  two  colored  maps  and 
colored  illustrations.  Net^i.oo,  J.  B. 
Lippinoott  Company,  Publishers. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (See  editorial,  "A 
New  History  of  the  United  States." 


New   PosslbUitlee  In  Education. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Political  and  Social  Science  tor 
September. 

This     spedal     number     is     edited 
by    Ambrose     L.    Suhrie,    Assistant 
Professor  of   Elementary   and    Rural 
Education  in  the  School  of  Education, 
University    of     Pennsylvania.       The 
articles  are  contributed   by   educators 
representii^  various  lines  of   activity 
who  point  out  the  probable  course  of 
development  in   educational  methods. 
It  seems  that  the  editor  has  done  ex- 
cellently in  gathering  these  statements 
covering  so  many  of  the   possibilities 
for  achievement  in  the  coming  years. 
Naturally,  however,  there  are  some 
possibilities  not  even  hinted  at    in 
the  symposium.     It  is  a  great  sub- 
ject. 


"In  a  system  of  this  site,  the 
the  pupil  is  lost  sight  of. — The 
Public  and  lis  School — McAn- 
drew. Courtesy  World-Book 
Co. 


Questions  and  Answers  in  Arithmetic 

and  Algebra 

By  Isaac  Price 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  farmer  delivered  four  loads  of  hay  weighing  in  the  gross 
4777i  3^^f  2654,  and  2609  lbs.  respectively.  The  weight  of  his 
sleigh  and  hay  rack  is  1380  lbs. ;  how  much  is  due  him  at  $1 1.75  per 

ton  for  his  hay? 

2.  At  a  certain  election  327,140  votes  were  cast  for  three  candi- 
dates; the  successful  candidate  received  a  majority  of  28  over  the 
other  two,  whose  votes  were  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  3.  How  many  votes 
were  cast  for  each  candidate? 

3.  Water  in  freezing  expands  one- tenth.  If  one  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  1,000  ounces  what  will  one  cubic  foot  of  ice  weigh? 

4.  The  volume  of  a  room  is  2,295  cubic  feet,  the  height  9  feet, 
and  the  width  15  feet,  (a)  Find  the  length,  (b)  Which  way  of  the 
room  should  carpet,  one  yard  wide,  be  laid  to  prevent  waste?  (c) 
What  is  saved  over  laying  it  the  other  way,  carpet  costing  90  cents 

a  yard? 

5.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  90-day  note,  dated  January  21,  for 

$2,040  and  discounted  February  25,  at  6%. 

6.  If  20%  is  lost  in  selling  a  house  for  $1200,  for  what  should  it 
have  been  sold  to  have  made  a  gain  of  20%? 

7.  When  New  York  Central  3  1/2%  bonds  are  bought  for  9o-3/8» 
brokerage  1/8,  what  per  cent  is  realized  on  the  investment? 

8.  The  entire  surface  of  a  cube  is  384  square  feet.  How  many 
one-foot  cubes  can  be  cut  from  the  block,  allowing  nothing  for 

waste  in  cutting? 

9.  A  horse  tied  to  a  stake  can  reach  the  grass  30  feet  in  any 
direction  from  the  stake;  over  how  many  square  feet  of  land  can 

the  horse  graze? 

10.  If  the  distance  between  two  places  is  320  km.,  how  many 
miles  is  it?     (a  meter  is  approximately  3937  inches) 

11.  A  flagstaff  40  feet  high  casts  a  shadow  30  feet  in  length; 
what  is  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  shadow  to  the  top  of  the 
pole?     Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  conditions  in  this  problem. 

12.  Make  out  a  receipt  a  bill  for  the  following:  James  AIlen» 
345  Broadway,  New  York,  buys  from  Thomson,  Langdon  &  Co., 
Syracuse,  New  York,  the  following  items;  35  doz.  blank  books 
@48c  per  doz;  16  gross  assorted  pencils  @65C  per  gross;  2  doz. 
rubber  erasers  @75C  a  gross;  7  dozen  colored  pencils  @90c  a  gross; 
assorted  scratch  paper  @i.oo.    The  discounts  are  5.5,  and  10%. 
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13.  Make  out  the  check  for  the  bill  in  the  preceding  question. 
The  check  is  deposited  in  the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  Syracuse; 
make  out  the  endorsement. 

14.  Define  the  following  terms:  factor,  radius,  quotient,  num- 
erator, right  angle. 

ANSWERS 

1.  $60.98. 

2.  40889;  122667;  163584. 

3.  909-1/11  ounces. 

4.  (a)  17  ft.  in  length;  (b)  lengthwise;  (c)  1-2/3  yds.  at  a  saving 
of  $1.50. 

5.  $2,017.90. 

6.  $1800. 

7-  3-157/181% 

8.  512  cubes. 

9.  2827.431  square  feet. 

10.  198-83/99  miles. 

11.  50  feet. 

12.  S)rracuse,  N.  Y.  September  i,  191 6 

Mr.  James  Allen, 

345  Broadway,  New  York 
Bought  of  THOMSON,  LANGDON  &  CO. 
Terms:  5,  5,  lojg        Stationery,  OflSce  Supplies,  Etc. 

765        35  <lo2*    blank  books 48  16.80 

98X        16  gr.      assorted  pencils 65  10.40 

34R         2  doz.    rubber  erasers o6}i  .  13 

987C       7      "    colored  pencils gro.       .90  .52 

PpX        I  lot      assorted  scratch  paper i .  00 


28.85 
Discounts,  5,  5,  io%  5.41 

13.  No.  9876         New  York,  N.  Y.  September,  5,  1916 

Phoenix  National  Bank  of  New  York 

Pay  to  the  Order  of  THOMSON,  LANGDON  &  CO. 

Twenty-three.  .44/100 Dollars 

?23-44/ioo  (Signed)  James  Allan 

Pay  to  the  order  of 
Chemical  National  Bank 
of  S)rracuse 
THOMPSON,  LANGDON  &  CO. 

14.  A  facior  is  one  of  the  numbers  which  when  multiplied  to- 
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gether  will  produce  that  number.  A  radius  is  the  line  drawn  1  om 
the  center  of  the  circle  (or  sphere)  to  the  circumference  (or  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere).  The  quotient  is  the  number  or  quantity  ob- 
tained by  dividing  one  number  or  quantity  by  another.  The 
numerator  is  that  term  of  the  fraction  which  shows  how  many  of  the 
equal  divisions  of  a  fraction  are  taken.  A  right  angle  is  an  angle 
which  measures  exactly  90^. 

ARITHMETIC 

1.  From  what  number  can  29.4  be  subtracted  89  times  and 
leave  a  remainder  of  7  ? 

2.  Multiply  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousandths  by  four  hun- 
dred sixteen  thousandths  and  divide  the  product  by  four. 

3.  Divide  2^  by  4-2/7,  multiply  the  quotient  by  1-1/8,  and 
express  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  decimal  fraction. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  the  paper  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  room  18 
feet  by  12  feet  and  10  feet  high,  at  50  cents  a  double  roll,  the  open- 
ings of  the  room  equalling  the  waste,  (a  roll  contains  8  yards  of 
paper,  18  inches  wide). 

5.  If  5/8  of  4/9  of  a  $25,000  estate  is  so'd  to  one  party  and  2/7  of 
8/1 1  of  it  to  another,  what  is  the  value  of  the  part  remaining? 

6.  A  man  fails  in  business;  his  debts  are  $50,200;  his  net  assets 
are  $3,765.     What  should  a  creditor  receive  on  a  claim  of  $6,420? 

7.  The  net  price  of  a  piano  after  deducting  33-1/3%,  20%,  and 
5%  is  $572.34-1/3.     Find  the  list  price. 

8.  Find  the  exact  interest  on  $504.42  from  March  i,  1903  to 
August  13,  1903. 

9.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces  and  is  770  times 
heavier  than  a  cubic  foot  of  air.  (a)  Find  the  weight  of  the  air  in  a 
room  20  feet  by  18  feet  by  12  feet,  (b)  What  is  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  room  if  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to  air  is  1 1  to  50? 

10.  A  ship  sails  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour  due  north-east 
for  5  hours  and  then  due  southeast  for  61/2  hotu^.  .Considering 
the  surface  a  plane,  how  far  is  she  from  the  starting  point,  measured 
in  a  straight  line? 

Answers. 

1.  2623.6 

2.  41.601664 

3.  .65625  plus 

4.  $4.17 

5.  $12860.75 

6.  $481.50 
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7.  $1255.13  plus 

8.  $38.00  pltis 

9'  M  5610.3  oz.     (b)  1234.266  plus  oz. 
10.  98.41  mi. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

1.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  x^  —  x  —  30;  16  —  2w^;  i — jt*; 
2ab  —  ex  -}-  2c  —  abx. 

2.  Subtract  —  sx  —  2  (6y  —  2js)  from  8x  —  2  +  2y  and  add  the 
result  to  6j8f  —  (33^  —  4x). 

(2  2x^  -^  +  y  ^  —  y  \ 
— )( + 1 
x  +  y     x^  —  y'      ^(x  —  y)         ^(x  +  y)/ 

a-  —  -' 

4.  Solve  for  a  and  b  {  <>    "" 

(3a  +  7fe  =  13 

5.  Solve    (jit  — 6)2  — 2jr  — 5)2  =  16 

6.  One  number  is  twice  another  number;  when  the  smaller  is 

subtracted  from  32  the  remainder  is  1 1  less  than  the  remainder  when 

the  larger  is  subtracted  from  50.     Find  the  numbers. 

7.  Solve  and  test  3(^+1)   (^  — 3)— (3  — ^)*  =  8(2;r  — 3) 
+  2jra  — 26 

8.  (a)  Reduce  to  radicals  of  the  same  degree  V^*  'V3»  *V^ 
(b)  Perform   the  indicated  operations    (2 — VS)*    (^ — ^ 

Vs);2V6-^  V3 

9.  The  length  of  a  rectangle  is  15  feet  greater  than  its  width; 
if  each  dimension  is  decreased  2  feet,  the  area  will  be  decreased  106 
square  feet.     Find  the  dimensions. 

10.  (a)  The  dividend  is  m,  the  divisor  is  n,  the  remainder  is  r ; 
what  is  the  quotient? 

(b)  A  house  costs  a  dollars  and  rents  for  n  dollars  a  month; 
what  per  cent  per  annum  is  the  income  of  the  investment? 

Answers. 

1.  (x-6)  (x  +  s);  2(2-m)  i4  +  2m  +  nfi):  (i  +  x») 
(l+x)  (I— :r);  (ab  +  c)  (2-jr) 

2.  iyx  +  s  +  7y 

4x 

3-  

x^^ 

4.. 0  =  2;  fr  =  I 

5 

5.  JT  =  1  or  — 

3 

6.  7  and  14 

2-  X  =  2 
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8.  (a)  V8,  W9f  V^;  (*)  49  — 22V5;  2V24 

9.  20  ft.  and  35  ft. 

tn  —  r  I200ft 

10.  (a)  ;  (fe) % 

n  a 

2.  jr  = 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

1.  Solve  and  check :  2V^  —  a  +  3V2x  =  — r— 

2.  Solve  and  check :   4jr*  +  Sjr  +  2  =  o 

3.  Solve:     ^+3^'-^=? 

y  + 15^ — 16  =  0 

4.  Factor:    ;r(^+i)    (.r  — 2) —3^  —  3;  a* +4 

5.  On  a  certain  day  the  temperature  rose  J4°  hourly  from  5 
a.  mfl  to  II  a.  m.  and  the  average  temperature  for  that  period  was 
8° ;  what  was  the  temperature  at  9  a.  m.  ? 

what  was  the  temperature  at  9  a.  m.? 

\0i  6.  Find  the  common  difference  of  the  arithmetical  progression 

whose  first  term  is  3  and  whose  second,  fourth  and  eighth  terms 

are  in  geometrical  progression. 

^  7.  Without  solving,  show  whether  the  roots   of   the  following 

quadratics  are  (a)  real  and  equal,  (b)  real  and  unequal,  or  (c) 
(c)  imaginary: 

i)  2x^  —  4-*'  — 7  o  (3)  — ^^  +  9^  —  I  o 

»3jr2— 4jr  +  so  (4)   12^:2—84^+1470 

8.  Expand  and  simplify,  expressing  the  result  with  positive  ex- 
ponents: 

(2a-'^  — a*'*&«)* 


i 


; «.' 


:^  9.  A  rectangular  field  is  119  yards  long  and  19  yards  wide;  how 


^^ 


many  yards  must  be  added  to  its  width  and  how  many  taken  from 
its  length,  in  order  that  the  area  may  remain  the  same  while  its 
perimeter  is  increased  by  24  yards? 

Answers. 

1.  X  =  —  a  or  9a 

-5  +  V-7 

2.  j:  = 

8 

4  +2 

3.  x  =  —  :y  = V91 

7  7 

4.  (x+i)  (.r+  i)  (x  —  z);  (a?— 20+ 2a)  (a*+2a-f-2) 

6.3 

7.  (i)   real  and  unequal; 

(2)  imaginary 
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(3)  ^c^l  ^nd  unequal 

(4)  real  and  equal 
16        326*       246* 

8. h— &!''•&«  + a*  "&« 


.•/■ 


.»/• 


.«/« 


a  a  a 

9.  114  yds.  and  102  yds. 


PLAYS  WORTH  SEEING 

The  drama  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature;  not  afac-sintUe, 
Jt  is  the  free  running  hand  of  genius  under  the  impression  of 
its  liveliest  wit  or  most  passionate  impulses,  a  thousand  times 
adorning  or  feeling  as  it  goes, — Leigh  Hunt. 


Bdway.  &  Mth  St.     Eves.  8:15 
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EMPIRE 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  Presents 
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Bj  WM.  SOMERSET  MANGHAMj 


BOSTON 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

The  Silent  Witness 

"THE  BEST   DRAMA  IN   TOWN" 

Soon  to  ratora  to  Now  York 


45th  St.  &  Bdway.    £▼••.  8:15 
Mate.  Thurs.  &  Sat.  at  2:15 


LYCEUM 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  Presents 

OnS  SKINNER 

•"  *'"c!.m.d,  "Mister  Antonio 
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American 

By   BOOTH 


TAR  KINGTON 


Lon^i 


iar«»A     W-  *•**»  S*-     Tol.  Bryant— 23 
laCrc     Mat.  Wadnaaday  &  Saturday 

WILUAM  COLLIER 

IN  A   NEW  FARCICAL  COMEDY 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 


•  t 


Faataat  Farce  of  tha  Season.** — ^Herald 
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GMTf  e  ARUSS  P  a  g  a  n  i  n  i 


HUDSON  ^**^  ^  ^^'   ^^**'  *^  *' 
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POLLYANNA 

The  Play  That  Pute  Joy  Into  Ltring 


JA4k    ^     TliAO        BTge.    8:30         Mate. 
^OID   3lo    KUKMrn   Thur,   and    Sat.    2:30 

GEORGE  BROADHURST*S 

Rich  Han^  Poor  Han 
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CAME  BACK 

Playhouse  ^ 
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EDITORIAL 
A  Citizen's  Creed  Addendum 


A  "train  of  thought"  has  been 
started  by  the  following  letter 
from  the  General  Civic  Secretary  of 
the  Civic  Education  Association  of 
Erie  Country,  New  York.  (Copy 
letter). 

October  17,  1916. 
Educational  Magazine  Pub.  Co., 
31  East  27  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

"We  understand  from  the  National 
Americanization  committee  that  you 
are  preparing  material  for  a  Civic 
Creed  for  Schools. 

"We  are  looking  for  some  form  of 
children's  pledge  which  shall  involve 
honoring  immigrant  children  and  giv< 
ing  up  the  nicknames  now  so  com- 
monly flung  at  them.  Can  you  help 
us   in   this   direction? 

"Sincerely  yours, 
"Edwin  A.  Rumball." 

Yes,  we  shall  be  glad  to  help. 

The  terms  applied  to  foreigners 
by  grown-ups  as  well  as  by  children 
are  too  generally  terms  of  derision 
and  contempt  calculated  to  provoke 
resentment  and  to  retard  the  process 
of  Americanization.  By  all  means 
let  us  try  to  abolish  the  practice 
ourselves  and  teach  our  children 
better  things. 


We  propose  to  ask  persons  enter- 
ing the  Citizens'  Creed  Contest  to 
frame  also  a  pledge  for  the  purpose 
indicated  in  Mr.  Rumball's  letter. 
This  pledge  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  Creed.  It  is  to  be  written 
on  separate  paper,  but  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Citizens'  Creed  Editor 
in  the  same  enclosure.  The  merits 
of  the  Pledge  will  be  considered 
entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
Creed. 

A  great  opportunity  is  ours  to 
serve  our  country  and  humanity  by 
being  more  considerate  of  the  stranger 
within  our  gates.  The  Civic  Edu- 
cation Association  is  ergaged  in  a 
most  laudable  work — educational  in 
the  big  sense.  Its  method  of  ap- 
proach is  illustrated  in  its  Bulletin 
No.  3,  answering  the  question  "Why 
Live  In  America  After  the  War?"  as 
follows: 

BECAUSE  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work. 

BECAUSE   Wages   will   be   h'gh. 

BECAUSE  I  can  help  my  friends  in 
Europe  better  with  American  money. 

BECAUSE  trustworthy  American 
Societies  can  protect  and  help  me 
protect  my  property  in  Europe  better 
than  if  I  went  to  find  them  myself. 

BECAUSE  American  Societies  can 
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help  me  find  my  relatives  better  than 
if  I  went  to  find  them  myself. 

BECAUSE  Bm-opean  countries  are 
p'anning  to  stop  men  coming  to 
America  and  they  may  not  let  me 
return. 

BECAUSE  the  American  Congress 
is  planning  further  restriction  laws, 
and  I  may  not  get  in  again. 

BECAUSE  I  can  use  the  money 
it  would  cost  me  to  go  to  Europe,  to 
give  my  children  better  education 
here,  or  even  make  a  payment  on  my 
house. 

BECAUSE  America  takes  more 
interest  in  us  foreigners  than  it  used. 

BECAUSE  in  America,  when  I 
become  a  citizen,  I  can  help  make 
the  laws;  and  give  my  family  State 
protection  if  I  am  injured  or  die,  and 
give  my  children  the  best  opportunity 
for  success  in  the  world. 

I  AM  GOING  TO  BE  AT  HOME 
IN  AMERICA  AND  WORK  FOR 
ITS  GOOD  AS  WELL  AS  MY  OWN. 

Remember — ^We  are  seeking  a 
Citizens'  Greed  setting  forth  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Ameri-* 
can  citizensh  p  and  suitable  for 
school  use.  See  September  and 
October  numbers  of  Educational 
Foundations  or  write  to  Citizens' 
Creed  Editor. 

Further  in  behalf  of  the  Qvic 
Education  Association  of  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  we  desire  a  form  of  pledge 
teaching  the  lesson  of  respect  for 
the  children  of  immigrants. 


FRANaS  TREVELYAN  MILLER 

Mastermind  in  Literature,  Origani- 
zation  and  Research 

Dr.  Miller's  record  of  achievements 
demonstrates  the  fairness  of  our  sub- 
title. He  has  recently  joined  our 
Editorial  Board,  and  is  evincing  a 
lively  interest  in  the  service  we  are 
rendering  the  public  in  the  name  of 
Educational  Foundations.  By  temp- 
erament and  by  training  he  is  signally 
fitted  to  render  most  valuable  co- 
operation in  the  working  out  of  the 
ideals  that  govern  the  policy  of  this 
publication. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  our  read- 
ers just  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Miller's 
varied  activities  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  the  material  covering 
less  than  third  the  space  allotted  to 
him  in  "Who's  Who." 

Author  Books:  Martyrs  on  the 
Altar  of  Civilization,  1907;  One  Hun- 
dred American  Hero  Tales,  1909; 
Portrait  Life  of  Lincoln,  1910;  One 
Hundred  American  Wonder  Stories, 
1 9 13;  Text  Books  for  Schools  of  City 
of  New  York:  Home  Geography, 
(1913);  Earth  Study,  1913.  Gettys- 
burg— America's  Greatest  Battle- 
ground, 1 913.  World's  Crisis,  19 14. 
Author  numerous  magazine  articles 
and  short  stories  including  The 
New  Nativity  under  nom  de  plume, 
Francois  Meunier,  in  New  York  Sun; 
historian  ten  brochures  on  the  Euro- 
pean War,  (1914-15)  for  New  York 
Tribune ;  Founder  and  Editor-in-chief 
Photographic  History  of  the  Great 
War,  1 914- 1 5.  Founder  and  editor- 
in-chief  Travel  History  of  the  World,. 
(18  vols,  in  process).  Fellow  Ameri- 
can Geographic  Society. 
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Physical  and  Military  Training  in  the  Schools 

The  Report  of  the  Military  Training  Commission  of   New    York.     Military 
Tactics   Incorporated  in  a  Comprehensive  Program.      The  Em- 
pire State  Produces  a  Model    for   all   the   States. 


THE  Great  War  startled  America 
to  a  realization  of  its  inadequate 
methods  of  providing  for  the  physical 
fitness  of  young  Americans.  Under 
the  first  spell  of  the  awakening  some 
were  for  radical  measures  that  would 
have  turned  our  schools  into  training 
station^  for  military  service.  Others 
went  to  unwarranted  and  unpatriotic 
extremes  in  their  opposition,  fear- 
ing the  rampancy  of  militarism.  It 
was  for  real  educators,  lacking  nothing 
of  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism,  to 
devise  a  plan  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
in  a  manner  most  consistent  with 
democratic  principles  and  practices. 
So  New  York  took  hold  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  legislature  created  a  Mil- 
itary Training  Commission  which 
was  to  confer  with  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  to  courses  in  physical  train- 
ing for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  was  provided  that  the 
Major  General  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  should  be  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission.  The  Board  of 
Regents  was  given  authority  to  ap- 
point a  member,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointing the  third  member.  The 
Commission  thus  created  consists 
of  John  F.  O'Ryan,  Major  General, 
John    H.    Finley,    Commissioner    of 


Education,  and  George  J.  Fisher, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  Physical  Depart- 
ment International  Committee  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  is  in  itself 
an  object  lesson  in  preparedness. 
The  Commission  selected  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Story  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  for  the  office  of  State 
Inspector  of  Physical  Training  and 
had  his  expert  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing the  program. 

Indicating  the  great  care  and  wis- 
dom which  characterized  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  its  original  report 
was  submitted  as  a  confidential  docu- 
ment to  the  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation thruout  the  State.  It  was 
found  that  few  possessed  the  facili- 
ties to  carry  out  its  provisions  im- 
mediately. The  Commission  adapted 
themselves  to  this  condition  with 
the  result  that  we  have  before  us  a 
program  capable  of  adoption  under 
existing  limitations  and  providing 
for   the   removal   of  the   limitations. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education 
sent  to  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  who  are  concerned  in  its 
operation,  a  tentative  syllabus  of  the 
Physical  Training  Program.  Before 
our  readers  receive  this  number  of 
Educational  Foundations  the  final  form 
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will  probably  be  in  readiness  for  dis- 
tribution. To  accomplish  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  is  an  achievement 
of  which  the  State  of  New  York  may 
justly  be  proud. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  tre- 
mendous significance  to  the  entire 
nation  that  we  are  glad  to  accord 
space  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  They  represent,  we 
believe,  the  highest  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  the  country  directed  toward 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  country's 
greatest    problems. 

The  recommendations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  That  physical  training  as 
provided  by  these  bilk  be  construed 
as  covering:  (i)  individual  health 
examination  and  personal  health  in- 
struction (medical  inspection);  (2) 
instruction  concerning  the  care  of 
the  body  and  concerning  the  impor- 
tant facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in 
hygiene);  and  (3)  physical  exercise 
as  a  health  habit,  including  g3rm- 
nastics,  elementary  marching,  and 
organized,  supervised  play,  recrea- 
tion and  athletics. 

Second:  (i)  That  the  class  teacher 
assist  in  the  individual  health  exami- 
nation and  personal  health  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  thru  (a)  rapid  inspec- 
tion of  all  pupils  at  the  beginning 
of  each  day's  session  (after  some 
experience  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
note  signs  of  abnormal  health  con- 
ditions at  the  expense  of  no  more 
than  a  few  seconds  of  time);  (6) 
reference  to  the  proper  authority  of 
all  children  showing  need  of  personal 
examination  and  advice;  (c)  appro- 
priate exercise  and  recreational  pro- 
vision for  all  pupils  reported  by  the 
medical  inspector  as  organically  un- 


fitted for  regular  physical  exercise; 
and  (d)  the  following  up  of  all  health 
advice  that  can  be  followed  up.  This 
assistance  from  the  regular  dass 
teacher  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
the  work  of  the  medical  inspector 
or  school  nurse. 

(2)  That  plans  for  the  individual 
health  examination,  personal  hygienic 
instruction  and  the  following  up  of 
advice  be  further  organized  by  the 
division  of  medical  inspection  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  em- 
phasizing: (a)  examination  of  all 
pupils  each  year,  (b)  careful  personal 
advice  to  each  child  examined,  (c) 
parental  cooperation,  (d)  effective 
following  up  of  advice,  (e)  recognition 
of  severe  organic  weakness  disquali- 
fying children  for  vigorous  exercise, 
(/)  more  frequent  examinations  for 
children  with  serious  organic  weak- 
nesses, (g)  cooperation  with  the  or- 
ganized medical  and  dental  profes- 
sions and  with  local  or  general  organ- 
ized health  agencies,  (h)  the  examina- 
tion of  all  pupils  before  admission  to 
school  for  the  first  time,  and  (t)  the 
presentation  of  a  health  record  from 
the  school  previously  attended  by  a 
pupil  on  transferring  to  a  new  school. 
(Such  health  certificate  must  not  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
examination  required  in  article  h 
above.) 

(3)  That  concise  annual  reports 
on  this  phase  of  physical  training 
be  prepared  by  all  school  superin- 
tendents and  transmitted  to  the 
University,  with  a  copy  for  the  State 
Military  Training  Commission. 

(4)  That  the  Board  of  Regents  cause 
to  be  prepared  more  detailed  in- 
structions for  the  teacher  to  follow 
in  the  above  activities. 
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Third:  (i)  That  dass  instruction 
concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and 
the  important  facts  of  hygiene  be 
given  by  the  dass  teacher,  except 
in  schools  in  which  special  teachers 
are  appointed;  (2)  that  at  least  two 
periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
each  be  devoted  weekly  to  this  in- 
struction during  each  and  every  term 
covered  by  these  acts;  (3)  that  this 
instruction  be  coordinated  with  or 
that  it  indude  the  instructions  al- 
ready given  in  physiology  or  hygiene; 
(4)  that  appropriate  tests  and  exami- 
nations be  given  the  pupil  covering 
this  instruction  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  from  grade  to  grade 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  work 
accomplished;  and  (5)  that  the  pres- 
ent syllabus  on  ph3rsiology  be  revised 
and  become  operative  in  September, 
191 7;  and  indude  such  subjects  as 
the  following: 

a  General 

1  Hygiene  of  the  teacher 

2  Sanitation  of  the  schoolroom 
and  playground 

3  Hygiene  of  the  janitor 

4  The  use  of  pupils  as  "health 
officers"  or  "sanitary  inspec- 
tors" 

b  Syllabus  for  dementary  grades, 
forty  lessons  to  a  grade,  the  central 
topics  being  deanliness,  posture  (care 
of  the  bones  and  joints),  cheerful- 
ness (care  of  the  emotions),  care  of 
the  skin,  care  of  the  digestion,  care 
of  the  musdes,  care  of  the  eyes, 
care  of  the  ears,  nose  and  throat, 
care  of  the  teeth,  care  of  the  heart 
and  circulation,  care  of  the  lurgs, 
care  of  the  nervous  system. 

c  Syllabus  for  secondary  schools, 
forty  lessons  to  a  term,  central  topics 
being  the  laws  of  health,  the  causes 


of  poor  health  and  disease,  the  car- 
riers of  disease,  the  contributory 
causes  of  poor  health,  the  defenses 
of  health,  personal  hygiene,  domes- 
tic hygiene,  and  community  hygiene. 
Fourth:  (i)  That  the  instruction  in 
physical  exercise  indude  practice  in 
such  activities  as  gymnastics,  march- 
ing* play»  recreational  exerdse,  and 
athletics,  and  that  reasonably  and 
approximatdy  equivalent  activities 
in  the  home  or  community  life  of  the 
child  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for 
part  of  this  requirement;  (2)  that, 
in  the  dementary  schools,  a  mini- 
mum of  two  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  period  or  a  minimum 
of  four  such  periods  in  every  school 
day  be  devoted  to  setting  up  drills 
and  inarching;  and  that  a  minimum 
of  sixty  minutes  a  week  be  required, 
preferably  in  two  periods  of  thirty 
minutes  each,  dther  in  g3rmnastic 
drills  and  marching  or  in  supervised 
recreation  (organized  play,  games, 
group  competitions) .  In  those  schools 
in  which  there  are  no  gymnasiums 
or  other  adequate  space  provisions, 
gymnastic  drills  and  marching  may 
be  given  in  the  dassroom  in  five-or-ten- 
minute  periods  distributed  thru  the 
week;  or  appropriate  recreational 
activities  may  be  sdected  for  use  in 
the  dassroom,  schoolyard,  or  other 
available  school  space;  (3)  that  in 
the  secondary  schools  a  minimum  of 
two  minutes  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  hour,  or  at  least  four 
such  periods  a  school  day,  be  devoted 
to  setting  up  drills;  and  that  a 
minimum  of  sixty  minutes  a  week 
be  required  preferably  in  two  periods 
of  thirty  minutes  each,  either  in 
gymnastic  drills  and  marching  or  in 
supervised  recreation  (organized  play. 
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games,  group  competitions).  In  those 
schools  in  which  there  are  no  gymna- 
siums or  other  adequate  space  pro- 
visions, gymnastic  drills  and  march- 
ing may  be  given  in  the  classroom 
in  five-or-ten-minute  periods  distribu- 
ted thru  the  week;  or  appropriate 
recreational  activities  may  be  se- 
lected for  use  in  the  classroom, 
schoolyard,  or  other  available  school 
space;  (4)  that  on  or  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term  in 
September,  191 7,  three  additional 
hours  of  supervised  recreation  be 
required  each  week  in  all  classes 
and  in  all  schools  covered  by  this 
law,  which  requirement  may  be  met 
either  thru  provision  in  the  school 
program  or  by  equivalents  accepted 
from  sources  outside  the  school  as 
provided  below,  but  that  in  all  schools 
in  which  there  is  adequate  space  and 
equipment  for  such  activities  there 
be  required  each  week  after  Septem- 
ber I,  19 1 7,  in  all  classes  covered  by 
this  law,  a  min  mum  of  two  periods 
of  thirty  minutes  each  in  gymnastic 
dri  Is,  and  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
a  week  in  supervised  recreation; 
one  of  these  four  hours  to  be  satisfied 
within  the  school,  the  other  three 
hours  to  be  covered  in  the  school  or 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  substitution  of 
equivalent  recreational  activities  in 
the  home  or  in  the  community;  (5) 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  be  urged 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  meet- 
ing these  needs  for  adequate  space 
and  adequate  equipment  in  all  schools 
with  as  much  insistence  as  can  be 
legitimately  and  reasonably  exercised 
by  that  body. 

I  In  elementary  schools 
I  Setting    up    exercises 
a  Drills  of  at  least  two  minutes 


duration  to  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  each  class  hour 
or  a  minimum  of  four  times 
in  each  school  day.  Boys 
to  be  grouped  on  one  side 
of  the  room  and  girls  on  the 
other.  Capable  pupils  to 
be  selected  as  leaders 

b  Variations  to  be  introduced 
at  intervals 

c  Emphasis  on: 

(i)  Posture,  thru  postural 
exercises 

(2)  Discipline,  thru  orderly 
response    to    command 

(3)  Health,  thru  exercise 
of  larger  muscle  groups, 
breathing  exercises  and  the 
habit  of  exercise 

d  Syllabus  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Regents 

2  Gymnastic  drills,  same  regu- 
lations as  those  outlined  below 
under    "Secondary   schools" 

3  Supervised  recreation  (games 
and  group  dances,  etc.) 

a  Minimum  of  sixty  minutes 
a  week  may  be  covered  in 
recess  periods  or  in  the  regu- 
lar schedule  or  after  the 
work  of  the  day  in  other 
subjects   has     been   finished 

( 1 )  N  ot  to  take  place  of  lunch 
period 

(2)  Not  to  be  given  within  one 
hour  after  the  noon  recess 

(3)  May  take  the  place  of 
gymnastic  drills  (see  2 
above) 

(4)  Syllabus  to  be  provided 
by  Board  of  Regents 

b  Additional  recreational  requir- 
ment,  to  go  into  ejffect  not  later 
than  September,  1 9 1 7 .  See  para- 
graphs   (4)    and   (5) 
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II  In  secondary  schoc^^ 

1  Setting  up  drills 

Exercise  periods  of  at  least 
two  minutes'  duration  at  the 
beginning  of  each  class  period 
or  a  minimum  of  four  times 
each  school  day,  emphasiz- 
ing good  posture  and  stimu- 
lating the  heart,  lungs  and 
circulation  thru  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  larger  muscle 
groups.  Boys  to  be  grouped 
in  the  aisles  on  one  side  of 
the  classroom  and  girls  on 
the  other.  Capable  pupils 
to  be  selected  as  leaders. 
Syllabus  to  be  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Regents 

2  Gymnastic  drills 

a  Minimum  of  sixty  minutes  a 
week  of  actual  work  on  the 
floor,  not  to  include  time  spent 
in  preparation  for  exercise  or 
for  return  to  a  following 
recitation 

b  Uniforms  should  be  required 
— sleeveless  white  shirt, 
white  knee  running  trousers, 
socks  and  soft-soled  shoes 
(sneakers)  for  boys,  and  a 
simple  bloomer  outfit  for  girls 

c  Drills  should  be  followed  by 
a  bath  where  possible 

d  Classes  or  groups  from  the 
same  grades  must  be  sched- 
uled intact.  Child  not  to 
work  in  one  group  one  day 
and  in  another  group  the 
next  day 

e  No  class  to  meet  within  one 
hour  after  the  noon  recess 

f  Emphasis  to  be  laid  on  (i) 
posture,  (2)  discipline,  (3) 
health 


g  Marching    tactics    to    con- 
form to  such  parts  of  the 
United    States    Manual    of 
Infantry  Drill  as  are  reason- 
ably applicable 
h  Gymnastic  drills  for  postural, 
hygienic  and  disciplinary  ef- 
fects    to    be    applied    thru 
the  eight  terms  of  the  high 
school 
i  Boys  and  girls  to  be  segre- 
gated   for    these    exercises 
y  Supervised    recreation     (see 
3a  below)  may  be  substituted 
k  Syllabus  to  be  provided  by 

the  Board  of  Regents 
3  Supervised  recreation    (or- 
ganized play,  games,  folk 
dances) 
a  Minimum  requirement 
(i)  Sixty  minutes  'a  week; 
may  be  covered  in  recess 
periods    or    in    the    reg- 
ular   schedule,    or    after 
the  work  for  the  day  in 
other   subjects   has   been 
finished 

(2)  Not  to  take  place  of 
setting  up  drill,  or  lunch 
period,  but  gymnastic  drills 
may  be  substituted  (see 
2   above) 

(3)  Not  to  follow  within  one 
hour  after  the  noon  recess 

(4)  Boys  and  girls  to  be  seg- 
regated for  these  exer- 
cises 

(5)  Syllabus  to  be  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Regents 

b    Additional    recreational    re- 

quiretnents,  to  go  into  ejffect 

not  later  than  September,  1917 

See  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 

4  Organized  supervised  athletics 

a  No  athletic  organization  or 
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enterprise  may  exist  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  without 
the   approval    of   the   local 
school  authorities 
b  Participation  in  athletics  may 
be  accepted  as  satisf3dng  the 
school  requirement  in  super- 
vised  recreation,    if   recom- 
mended by  the  teacher  of 
physical    training    and    the 
supervisor  of  ph3rsical  train- 
ing for  the  district,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  principal  of 
the    school    in    accordance 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Regents 
c  No  athletic  organization  or 
enterprise  shall  be  recognized 
unless  the  school   has  first 
provided  a  competent  teacher 
with  such  qualified  assistants 
as  may  be  needed  to  safe- 
guard   the    pupils    and    to 
operate   a  type   of  athletic 
instruction  that  will  de-velop 
good  health,  good  character 
and  sportsmanly  conduct 
(i)  Such  teachers  must  know 
how  to  prepare  their  pupils 
and  direct  their  activities; 
how  to  organize  and  op- 
erate athletic  meets;  and 
how  to  supervise  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  connected 
with   such   activities. 
d  Participation  in  athletic  com- 
petitions must  be  limited  to 
those  children  physically  fit 
e  Must  be  under  the  control  of 

the  school  authorities 
/  An  athletic  committee  of  five 
may  be  formed  for  each  union 
free  school  district  and  vil- 
lage or  dty  school  system; 
in  those  school  systems  in 


which  the  size  of  the  system 
justifies  it,  there  may  be  a  cen- 
tral athletic  committee  with 
subordinate  committees  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the 
whole    school    system 
(i)  The  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal   training    to    be    one 
member.   The  other  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the 
superintendent,  two  from 
the    teaching    force    and 
two  from  the  school  com- 
mtmity 

(2)  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee, save  the  super- 
visor of  physical  training, 
to  serve  for  one  year; 
they  may  be  reappointed 

(3)  The  committee  to  select 
its  chairman 

(4)  The  committee  to  be  in 
responsible  charge  of  the 
athletic  competitions  (but 
not  of  athletic  instruction) 
in  all  the  schools  in  the 
district,  subject  only  to 
the  school  authorities  of 
the  district  who  shall  have 
veto  power 

g  The  org£^nization  and  regu- 
lation of  competitive  sports 
to  conform  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  fair  play,  sports- 
manly  conduct,  and  health- 
ful recreation 

h  Boys  and  girls  to  be  organ- 
ized into  dubs  or  assoda- 
tions  and  given  as  much 
initiative  and  independence 
in  their  athletic  affairs  as 
is  consistent  with  good  busi- 
ness management  and  the 
safety  of  sportsmanly  ideals 

i  Medical  examinations  required 
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of  each  pupil  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  athletic  season 
and  before  the  pupil  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  team  squad  for 
training 

/  No  pupil  permitted  to  try 
for  a  place  on  a  team  without 
first  receiving  permission 
from  (i)  his  parents,  (2) 
a  registered  physician,  (3) 
the  principal  of  the  school, 
and  (4)  the  supervisor  of 
physical  training  for  the 
district.  The  permission  of 
the- principal  of  the  school 
and  the  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal training  will  be  based 
largely  on  the  quality  of 
class  work  done  by  the  appli- 
cant. No  pupil  whose  school 
work  is  unsatisfactory  may 
participate  in  school  ath- 
letics 

k  Training  must  not  be  ex- 
cessive 

(i)  Must  not  consume  more 
than    six    hours    a    week 

(2)  Athletics  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  play  only  on  the 
basis  of  pleasure  and  health 
and  not  primarily  to  win 
victor  es  or  make  records 

(3)  Pupil  not  to  be  admitted 
to  membership  on  more 
than  one  athletic  team  in 
a    single    athletic    season 

/  Emphasize  intradistrict  ath- 
letics. Limit  extradistrict 
competitions  to  one  such 
competition  a  month  for 
each  team.  (In  villages  and 
cities  the  word  ''district" 
has  the  meaning  of  school 
"system") 

m   The  teachers   of   athletics 


(*'coaches,"  **trainers"  etc) 
must  be  teachers  in  the 
schools.  No  outside  instruc- 
tion may  be  employed 
n  The  athletic  organization 
in  any  school  community 
to  be  recognized  must  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  girls 
as  well  as  for  the  boys.  In 
school  communities  that  are 
large  enough  these  organi- 
zations should  be  separate 
with  separate  athletic  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  their 
administration 
o  In  schools  where  * 'athletics" 
are  instituted  for  girls,  the 
instruction  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  competent  women 
teachers;  the  athletic  in- 
struction of  boys  must  come 
from  men  teachers 
5  Other  eqtiivalents  for  super- 
vised recreation 
a  Must  be  approximately  equiv- 
alent, quaUtatively  and 
quantitatively 
b  May  be  substituted  for  as 
many  as  three  hours  of  super- 
vised recreation  a  week,  but 
not  for  periods  scheduled  in 
school  time 
c  Such  home  and  community 
substitutes  as  the  following 
are  suggested: 

(i)  Active  out-of-door  clubs 
with  such  objects  as  the 
following  in  view:  (o) 
Walking  or  "hiking";  (b) 
field  work  in  botany,  wood- 
craft, forestry,  horticul- 
ture, zoology,  biology,  san- 
itation, siuireying,  health 
service,  first  aid,  life  sav- 
ing, street  cleaning,  scout- 
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ing,  rifle  practice,  camp- 
ing and  camp  construction, 
wall  scaling,  wall  building, 
fence  making,  bridge  build- 
ing, etc.  Such  dubs  must 
be  organized  under  relia- 
ble mature  direction,  a 
teacher  in  the  school  or 
some  competent  public- 
spirited  citizen.  Clubs 
must  meet  regularly,  give 
an  equivalent  physical  ac- 
tivity, and  supply  regular 
reliable  reports  to  the  su- 
pervisor or  teacher  of  phy- 
sical training.  Other  eqtiiv- 
alents  may  be  added. 

(2)  Well-established  com- 
munity, state  or  national 
organizations  that  offer 
eqtiivalent  recreational  ex- 
ercise from  which  regu- 
lar and  reliable  records 
of  pupil's  activity  may  be 
easily  secured  by  the  sup- 
ervisor or  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training 

(3)  Personal  activities  which 
may  serve  as  equivalents 
(a)  On  recommendation  of 

the  supervisor  of  phy- 
sical training  the  principal 
of  the  school  may  excuse 
.  pupils  from  a  part  of  the 
recreational  requirement 
when  their  activities  out- 
side the  school  include  an 
approximate  recreational 
equivalent 

(6)  Such  substitution  should 
not  be  permitted  for  more 
than  three  hours  each 
week  in  supervised  rec- 
reation 
{c)    Among    the    activities 


that  may  be  so  substi- 
tuted are  walking,  skat- 
ing,    swimming,     horse- 
back riding,  plowing,  hay- 
ing,gardening,wood-chop- 
ping  (out-of-doors),  road 
work,  siuire)ring,  and  va- 
rious home  projects 
(4)  These  various    substitu- 
tions for  the  recreational 
requirement  in  any  given 
school    must    be    recom- 
mended by  the  teacher  of 
physical  training  and  the 
supervisor  of  physical  train- 
ing and  approved  by  the 
principal     in     accordance 
wth  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Regents 

6  No  substitute  for  or  equiva- 
lent to  the  recreational  require- 
ment may  be  accepted  which 
would  lead  to  the  inactivity 
of  pupils  during  periods  sched- 
uled within  the  regular  session. 
As  a  rule  such  substitutes  or 
equivalents  may  be  balanced 
only  against  periods  scheduled 
at  the  end  of  the  school  day 
when  the  other  work  of  the 
day's  session  has  been  finished 

7  The  recreational  requirement 
may  be  included  in  the  daily 
schedule  with  the  regular  reci- 
tation periods  or  it  may  be 
covered  in  morning  or  after- 
noon intermissions  or  both, 
or  it  may  be  covered  in  a  sin- 
gle hour  added  to  the  end  of  the 
day's  schedule 

Fifth:  (i)  That  in  those  schools  in 
which  but  one  teacher  is  employed 
instruction  of  pupils  in  the  several 
phases  of  physical  training  be  a 
function  of  that  teacher. 
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(2)  That  in  schools  in  which  two 
or  more  teachers  are  employed:  (a) 
each  teacher  will  inspect  the  health 
conditions  of  the  children  in  every 
class  he  meets,  and  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  every  room  in  which  he 
carries  on  school  work;  (6)  each 
teacher  will  direct  a  setting  up  drill 
at  the  beginning  of  each  period  in 
which  he  meets  a  dass,  or  at  least 
four  times  in  each  day's  session;  (c) 
in  such  schools  of  two  or  more  teachers 
in  which  special  teachers  are  not  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  the  princi- 
pal shall  designate  one  teacher  with 
such  other  teachers  as  may  be  needed 
to  act  as  assistants  to  direct  the 
gymnastic  drills  and  elementary  march- 
ing and  take  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  the  supervision  of 
recreation. 

(3)  That  whenever  it  is  reasonably 
possible  to  do  so  the  more  capable 
pupils  be  trained  to  lead  squads  or 
groups  or  classes  in  the  setting  up 
drills,  recreational  activities  and  gym- 
nastic periods.  Such  leadership  must 
always  remain  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

(4)  That  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
physical  training  report  the  work 
done  in  physical  training  tmder  his 
direction  at  the  end  of  each  year  in 
conformity  with  blanks  and  direc- 
tions furnished  for  the  piupose.  Such 
reports  are  to  be  made  to  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  by 
the  school  superintendent  and  copies 
supplied  to  the  Military  Training 
Commission. 

(5)  That  in  schools  in  which  two  or 
more  teachers  are  employed  schedule 
adjustments  should  be  made  so  that 
no  one  teacher  shall  be  given 'a  dis- 


proportionate amotmt    of  additional 
work. 

(6)  That  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  expertly  trained  teachers  should 
be  selected  to  direct  the  gymnastic 
drills  and  marching  and  to  supervise 
and  instruct  n  organized  recreation 
and  athletics. 

(7)  That  the  class  teacher  shall 
report  to  the  special  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training  once  each  week,  or  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  school  authorities,  for  instruc- 
tion and  advice  concerning  the  work 
in  physical  training. 

(8)  In  those  districts  for  which 
stipervisors  of  physical  training  have 
been  appointed  all  class  teachers 
concerned  and  all  special  teachers  of 
physical  training  shall  report  regu- 
larly to'  the  supervisor  for  instruction 
and  advice  as  directed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school. 

Sixth:  That  a  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal training  be  appointed  for  each 
union  free  school  district  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  physical  train- 
ing, and  that  such  supervisor  be 
selected  with  special  reference  to  his 
capacity  for  organization  and  super- 
vision, his  good  character,  and  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  physi- 
cal training. 

Seventh:  That  the  Military  Train- 
ng  Commission  appoint  deputy  in- 
spectors in  such  numbers  and  with 
such  territorial  assignments  as  are 
indicated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
growth  of  physical  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  and  that  an  ade- 
quate number  of  these  deputy  in- 
spectors be  detailed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  local  teachers 
concerning  the  methods  of  physical 
training. 
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Eighth:  That  in  applying  the  pro- 
posed course  of  study  in  physical 
training,  the  courses  already  in  oper- 
ation in  the  various  schools  of  the 
State  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
their  approval  with  as  little  distur- 
bance as  is  reasonably  possible. 

Under  the  recommendations  out- 
lined above,  the  schedule  for  physical 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
would  be  as  follows: 

Elementary  Schools 

I  Grades  3A  to  8B  inclusive 

1  Physical  training  A:  Correlation 
with  school  medical  inspection, 
daily  class  inspection  by  regular 
class  teacher 

2  Physical  training  B:  A  setting 
up  drill  of  at  least  two  minutes' 
duration  at  the  beginning  of 
each  class  period,  or  at  least 
four  times  every  school  day,  di- 
rected by  regular  cass    teacher 

3  Physical  training  C:  Talks  on 
hygiene,  two  ten  or  fifteen- 
minute  periods  a  week,  under 
regular  class  teacher  or  a  teacher 
especially  assigned  to  this  work 

4  Physical  training  D:  Supervised 
recreation 

a  Immediate  requirement — Phy- 
sical training  E  may  be 
substituted 

(i)  Sixty  minutes  each  week, 
under    the    regular    class 
teacher,  or  special  teacher, 
or  both 
b  Additional  recreational  require- 
ment, !o  go  into  effect  no    later 
than  September,  191 7.    See  par- 
agraphs (4)  and  (5). 


5  Physical  training  E:  Gymnastic 
drills,  sixty  minutes  a  week, 
under  special  teacher  of  physical 
training 

Secondary  Schools 

For  all  terms 

1  Physical    training    A:  Correlation 

with  school  medical  inspection, 
daily  inspection  of  every  class 
by    the    regular    class    teacher 

2  Physical    training    B:  Setting    up 

drills  of  at  least  two  minutes' 
duration  at  the  beginning  of 
each  class  period,  or  at  least 
four  times  every  school  day, 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
class  teacher 

3  Physical  training  C:  Talks  on  hy- 

giene, two  ten  or  fifteen-minute 
periods  a  week,  under  the  regular 
class  teacher  or  a  teacher  ap- 
pointed   for    this    special    work 

4  Physical  training  D :  Supervised  rec- 

reation, organized  play,  and 
athletics 

a  Immediate  requirement — Phy- 
sical training  E  may  be  sub- 
stituted 

(i)  Sixty  minutes  each  week 
under  the  regular  class  teach- 
er, a  special  teacher,  or  both 

b  Additional  recreational  require- 
ment,  to  go  into  effect  not  later 
than  September,  1 9 1 7 .  See  para  - 
graphs  (4)  and  (5), 

5  Physical  training  E:  Gymnastic 
drills,  sixty  minutes  a  week  under 
direction  of  special  teacher  of  phy- 
sical training 
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R.  President  and  Gbntcembn 
OF  THE  Associated  Press: — 
For  the  honor  of  the  invitation  to  be 
your  guest  I  am  deeply  sensible,  and 
for  that  honor  I  wish  first  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciation .  It  is  no  small 
compliment  to  be  permitted  to  speak 
at  a  time  like  this  to  a  great  company 
of  men,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  our 
nation,  representing  every  shade  of 
opinion,  who  are  single-minded  in 
their  devotion  to  truth  and  to  its 
interpretation  as  they  see  and  under- 
stand it,  and  in  their  devotion  to  our 
common  America. 

In  this  presence  of  men  of  affairs, 
so  closely  in  touch  with  the  movement 
of  opinion  aU  over  the  world,  accus- 
tomed to  guide,  to  express,  to  for- 
mulate it,  there  is  nothing  that  I  can 
possibly  say  that  you  do  not  already 
know.  But  I  remember  that  it  is 
out  of  the  reflections  of  individuals, 
and  out  of  their  reaction  to  the  chang- 
ing course  of  events  that  first  public 
opinion    and   then   history   is   made. 

If  any  significance  be  attached  to 
what  I  shall  briefly  say  in  your  pres- 
ence, it  can  only  be  because  it  repre- 
sents the  attempt  of  one  American 
who  feels  keenly  the  responsibility  of 
his  country  and  of  its  entire  citizen- 
ship at  this  moment  when  the  world 
stands  at  a  crossroads  in  its  path  of 


progress.  If  we  stand  at  that  cross- 
roads irresolute,  paralyzed  of  word  and 
win,  history  will  have  one  story  to  tell. 
If  we  tiuTi  to  the  right  and  take  the 
path  that  leads  upward  to  new  achieve- 
ment and  to  lasting  honor,  it  will  have 
a  very  different  story  to  tell.  If  we 
should  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the 
winding  and  rocky  road  that  leads 
down  to  a  darkening  gloom — we  know 
not  where — ^history  will  have  yet  an- 
other record  to  make  of  the  American 
people  and  of  their  capacity  to  repre- 
sent dvihzation. 

Leaders  of  Civilization 

It  is  just  about  twenty  years  ago 
since  George  Meredith,  writing  to 
*'The  London  Daily  News,*'  said 
that  since  the  benignant  outcome  of 
the  greatest  of  civil  wars  he  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  American  people  as 
the  leaders  in  civilization.  That  is 
a  proud  and  ennobUng  judgment,  and 
we  may  well  search  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  to  ascertain  whether  it 
be  true,  and  whether  we  are  compe- 
tent for  the  high  honor  that  so  dis- 
tinguished an  observer  of  his  kind 
proffered  to  us  as  his  personal  judg- 
ment. 

The  question  which  I  ask  in  your 
presence  this  afternoon  is  this:  Have 
we   an   American   nation?     If   so,    is 
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that  nation  conscious  of  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  of  ideals?  If  so,  what  is 
to  be  the  policy  of  that  nation  in  the 
immediate  future? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  na- 
tions are  comparatively  new  in  hu- 
man history.  There  were  no  nations 
in  the  ancient  world.  Men  were 
grouped  in  empires,  in  races,  as  fol- 
lowers of  a  religion,  as  clansmen  owing 
allegiance  to  a  chief,  but  not  in  na- 
tions as  we  use  the  word.  There 
were  no  nations  until  the  dream  of  a 
universal  pohtical  empire  had  passed 
away,  until  the  stately  magnificence 
of  Rome  had  broken  into  a  hun- 
dred fragments.  It  was  then  and 
only  then  that  a  new  organizing  force 
made  itself  felt  in  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  men. 

This  new  consciousness  of  unity 
was  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  unity 
of  race  origin,  in  part  the  outgrowth 
of  unity  of  language,  in  part  the  out- 
growth of  unity  of  institutional  life, 
in  part  the  outgrowth  of  unity  of 
military  and  religious  tradition.  It 
seized  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  in 
most  practical  fashion.  The  result 
is  that  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  time  of  the  pres- 
ent German  Emperor  the  history  of 
the  world  is  the  history  of  nation- 
building  and  of  the  by-products  of 
nation-building.  A  nation  is  scientifi- 
cally defined  as  a  population  of  an 
ethnic  unity  inhabiting  a  geographic 
unity  imder  a  common  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  exceptions  are  quite  nu- 
merous enough  to  prove  the  rule. 

As  the  centuries  have  followed  one 
another  it  is  not  difi&cult  to  see  how 
the  several  nations  have  endeavored 
to  possess  themselves  of  territory  that 
is    a    geographic  luiit.      They    have 


sought  natural  boundaries,  whether 
of  high  mountains,  or  of  broad  rivers, 
or  of  the  sea  itself.  One  war  after 
another  is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of 
a  nation's  definite  purpose  to  possess 
itself  of  a  geographic  unity  as  its 
home.  There  has  been  by  no  means 
equal  care  taken  by  the  nations  to 
establish  and  to  protect  an  ethnic 
unity.  A  strong  people  has  usually 
felt  confident  that  it  could  hold  an 
alien  element  in  subjection  and  yet 
preserve  national  integrity  and  unity 
of  spirit.  So  one  after  another  of 
the  greater  nations  of  the  world  has, 
in  seeking  for  geographic  unity,  in- 
sisted on  incorporating  in  its  own  body 
politic  alien  and  often  discordant  ele- 
ments and  holding  them  in  stem  sub- 
jection. The  examples  are  too  fa- 
miliar to  be  recited  here. 

Nemisis  of  Nation  Building 

This  process  of  nation-building  has 
gone  on  until  the  nation  has  come  to 
be  conceived  as  an  end  in  itself,  as 
superior  to  law,  to  the  conventions  of 
morality,  and  to  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion. A  form  of  patriotism  has  been 
developed  all  over  the  world  which 
finds  in  the  nation  itself  the  highest 
himian  end.  The  logical  result,  and 
indeed  the  almost  necessary  result,  of 
this  type  of  thinking  i^  the  war  which 
is  now  creeping  over  the  world's  civili- 
zation and  destroying  it  with  the 
sure  piti'essness  of  an  Alpine  glacier. 

This  war  is  tlie  nemesis  of  nation 
building  conceived  as  an  end  in  itself 
Unless  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
have  some  purpose,  some  ideal,  some 
motive  which  hes  outside  of  and  be- 
yond self-interest  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, war  must  continue  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  until  the  day  when  the 
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last  and  strongest  man,  superb  in  his 
mighty  oneUness,  shall  look  out  from 
a  rock  in  the  Caribbean  upon  a  world 
that  has  been  depopulated  in  its 
pursuit  of  a  false  ideal,  and  be  left  to 
die  alone  with  none  to  mourn  or  to 
bury  him. 

In  the  history  of  nations  the  story 
of  our  America  has  a  place  that  is  all 
its  own.  The  American  nation  came 
into  being  in  response  to  a  dear  and 
definite  purpose.  A  theory  of  human 
life  and  of  human  government  was 
conceived  and  put  into  execution  on 
a  remote  and  inaccessible  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  moving  cause 
of  the  American  nation  was  the  aspi- 
ration for  civil  and  political  liberty  and 
for  individual  freedom  which  was  al- 
ready stirring  in  the  minds  of  western 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  This  aspiration 
gained  in  force  as  the  art  of  printing 
multiplied  books  and  as  the  periodical 
press  came  into  existence.  The  high- 
minded,  the  courageous,  the  venture- 
some were  drawn  across  the  wide 
ocean  toward  the  west,  carrying  with 
them  for  the  most  part  the  liberal  ideas 
and  the  advanced  thought  that  were 
steadily  ncreasing  their  hold  upon  the 
people  of  western  Europe.  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  were  re- 
sponding in  steadily  increasing  meas- 
ure to  the  same  ideals  that  led  the 
Puritan  to  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
the  Cavalier  to  Virginia. 

America  Not  Yet  a  Nation 

On  this  Atlantic  shore  distances 
were  great  and  communication  difficult. 
In  addition  there  were  social,  economic 
and  religious  differences  that  kept 
the  struggling  colonists  apart.  The 
result    was    that    there  grew  up  here 


not  a  nation,  but  the  material  out  of 
which  a  nation  could  be  made. 
There  is  a  sense,  a  deep  and  striking 
sense,  in  which  the  same  remains 
absolutely  true  today.  There  is  not 
3ret  a  nation,  but  the  rich  and  fine 
materials  out  of  which  a  true  nation 
can  be  made  by  the  architect  with 
vision  to  plan  and  by  the  builder  with 
skill  adequate  to  execute. 

When  a  common  oppression  forced 
the  separate  colonists  together  they 
still  sadly  lacked  that  devotion  to  a 
unity  higher  than  any  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  which  would  have  saved 
so  much  loss  and  so  much  suffering 
during  the  days  of  revolution  and  of  the 
first  steps  toward  a  National  Govern- 
ment. An  enormous  step  forward  was 
taken  when  the  National  Government 
was  built.  In  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  orie  of 
the  most  splendid  structtu-es  in  all 
the  history  of  nations.  Then  quickly 
followed  sharp  political  divergence. 
There  were  those  who  would  lay  stress 
upon  the  new  national  unity;  there 
were  still  more  who  thought  it  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  the  separate  ele- 
ments out  of  which  that  unity  had 
been  composed.  The  judicial  logic 
of  Marshall  and  the  convincing  elo- 
quence of  Webster  were  the  chief 
unifying  and  nation-building  forces 
in  the  generation  that  followed.  Mean- 
while sharp  differences  of  economic 
interest  were  manifesting  themselves, 
and  the  fatal  question  of  slavery 
pressed  forward  both  as  an  economic 
and  as  a  poUtical  issue.  The  new 
nation,  which  had  already  made  such 
progress  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  the  fathers,  fell  apart,  and  only 
after   one   of   the   most   terrible   and 
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destructive  of  civil  wars  were  the 
ruins  of  the  disaster  cleared  away  and 
the  ground  prepared  for  the  next  step 
in  construction.  Here  again  mistakes 
were  made  so  numerous  and  so  severe 
that  the  unifying  and  nation-build- 
ing process  was  checked  and  held 
back  for  many  years. 

Then  two  new  sets  of  separating  and 
disintegrating  forces  began  to  make 
themselves  strongly  felt.  First,  the 
economic  diflFerences  which  must  of 
necessity  manifest  themselves  over  so 
large  and  so  diverse  a  territory  now 
revealed  themselves  with  new  force — 
in  part  as  a  result  of  the  industrial 
revolution  and  in  part  as  a  result  of 
purely  American  conditions — ^as  in- 
volving a  class  conflict  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Soon  there  were  signs 
that  citizenship,  with  its  compelling 
allegiance  to  the  common  weal,  was 
to  be  subordinated  in  discouraging 
fashion,  not  once,  but  often,  to  the 
immediate  interests  and  policies  of 
an  economic  class. 

Echo  of  Old  World  Feuds 

Second,  the  immigration  from  other 
countries,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  substantially  homogeneous  be- 
came increasingly  and  rapidly  hetero- 
geneous. New  nationalities,  new  lan- 
guages, new  racial  affinities  were 
drawn  upon  for  the  recruitment  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  hopes  and  the  ambitions  which 
loo  and  200  years  before  had  been 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  had  now  spread  far 
away  to  the  East  and  to  the  South. 
With  this  heterogeneous  immigration 
there  came  in  no  inconsiderable  meas- 
ure, the  echo  of  the  Old  World  ani- 
mosities and  feuds  and  hates.     These 


did  not  manifest  themselves  in  any 
direct    sense    as    anti-American,    but 
they    did    manifest    themselves   with 
sufficient  strength  to  deprive  America 
of  a  unity  of  attitude,  of  feeling,  and 
of  policy  in  dealing  with  the  inter- 
national   relations   which    every   day 
grow  in  importance  and  in  significance. 
So  it  is  that  at  this  moment,  with  a 
world   war   raging   about   us   and   a 
Presidential  campaign  opening  in  front 
of  us,  with  years  full  of  fate  stretched 
out  for  us  to  walk  in,  we  are-  not  sure 
of  our  national  unity  of  thought  and 
feeling  and   purpose  because  of   the 
presence    of    disintegrating    elements 
and  forces  which  weaken  our  sense  of 
unity  at  home  and  which  deprive  us 
of  the  influence  abroad  which  attaches 
to  unity  at  home.    The  grave  prob- 
lem before  the  American  people  to- 
day is  that  of  completing  the  process 
of  nation-building.     It  is  the  problem 
of  setting  our  house  in  order.     It  is 
the  problem  of  integrating  America. 
It   is   the   problem   of   subordinating 
every  personal  ambition,  every  class 
interest  and  policy,  every  race  attach- 
ment,  to  the  one  dominant  idea  of. 
an    American    free,    just,    powerful, 
forward-facing,   that  shall   stand  out 
in  the  history  of  nations  as  the  name 
of  a  people  who  conceive  their  mission 
and  their  true  greatness  to  lie  in  ser- 
vice   to    mankind.     We    are    the   in- 
heritors of  a  great  tradition.     What 
poets  and  philosophers  have  dreamed, 
that  we  are  trying  day  by  day  to  do. 
Our    stumblings,    our    blunders,    our 
shortcomings    are   many;    but   if   we 
keep  our  hearts  clean  and  our  heads 
clear  he  who  a  thousand  years  from 
now  writes  the  history  of  liberty  and 
justice  and  happiness  among  men  will 
be  able  to  tell  to  those  far-off  genera- 
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tions  a  proud  story  of  the  rise  and 
influence  of  the  American  nation. 

We  find  here  everything  which  is 
needed  for  a  great  nation.  The  task 
before  us  today  is  to  make  it.  The 
task  before  the  American  people  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  speedy 
continuation,  and,  if  it  be  practicable, 
the  completion  of  the  process  of  nation- 
building.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
integration  of  America  about  those 
great  ftmdamental  principles  and  pur- 
poses which  the  very  name  America 
itself  brings  to  our  minds  and  which 
this  flag  stirs  to  expression  on  every 
lip. 

Feel  America  in  Our  Hearts 

We  know  in  our  hearts  what  America 
means.  The  problem  is  to  teach  it 
to  our  fellows;  to  share  with  them  an 
understanding  and  an  appreciation 
of  it;  to  unite  with  them  in  an  expres- 
sion of  it.  We  wish  to  build  a  nation 
fit  to  serve;  a  nation  that  does  not  find 
its  end  in  its  own  aggrandizement, 
however  great  that  be;  a  nation  that 
cannot  find  its  purpose  complete  in 
amassing  all  the  wealth  of  Golconda, 
but  that  can  only  achieve  its  aim  by 
carrying  a  message  to  mankind  of 
what  has  been  found  possible  on  this 
continent.  Saxon  and  Celt,  Teuton 
and  Slav,  Latin  and  Hun,  all  are  here 
not  as  aliens  but  as  citizens;  not  as  im- 
migrants but  as  members  of  a  body 
politic  which  is  new  in  conception  in 
human  history,  as  it  is  new  in  its  own 
thought  of  its  high  purpose.  Can 
America  integrate  itself  at  this  crisis; 
can  it  show  that  here  is  a  nation  which, 
out  of  various  and  varied  ethnic  ele- 
ments, can  be  brought  into  a  genuine 
unity  by  devotion  to  high  principle 
and  by  moral  purpose  before  the  face 


of  all  mankind?  Can  we  make  an 
America  that  shall  go  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time  with  a  proud  place  on  the 
pages  of  history? 

We  must  remember  that  the  greatest 
empires  have  fallen  as  well  as  risen. 
We  must  remember  that  the  most 
powerful!  dynasties  have  passed  away 
as  well  as  come  into  existence.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
America  is  going  to  escape  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  change.  We  know  its 
history  and  its  origin.  We  have  seen 
its  rise.  We  know  its  present  state. 
Who  can  predict  how  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years  it  wiU  take  be- 
fore the  forests  will  be  felled  and  the 
streams  will  be  dried,  and  this  great 
fertile  continent  of  ours,  like  the  plains 
of  ancient  Iran  where  civilization 
began  will  become  a  desert,  fit  only 
for  the  exploring  parties  of  the  archaeol- 
ogist? When  that  times  comes,  what 
do  we  want  to  have  written  on  the 
pages  of  history  of  those  who  lived 
for  himdreds  or  perhaps  thousands 
of  years  on  this  continent?  What  do 
we  want  to  have  said  about  the  way 
in  which  America  met  the  greatest 
crisis  of  the  world's  so-called  modem 
history  in  1916?  Do  we  wish  a 
nation  weak,  broken  to  pieces,  irreso- 
lute, filled  with  conflicting  and  discor- 
dant voices,  or  do  we  wish  for  a  nation 
unified,  strong,  sympathetic,  and  ready 
to  respond  to  the  cause  of  a  common 
purpose  to  serve  all  humanity,  even 
though  the  rest  of  humanity  be  at 
war  with    tself? 

Opportunity  Knocking 

The  year  1916  is  but  one  member 
of  an  infinite  series.  Coimtless  aeons 
have  gone  before  it  and  countless 
aeons  will  come  after  it.     The  physical 
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forces  of  nature  will  go  their  way 
thru  indefinite  time,  performing 
their  alloted  functions,  obeying  their 
peculiar  laws  and  tmdergoing  those 
manifold  changes  and  transmutations 
which  make  up  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Not  so  with  the  reputation  and 
the  influence  of  a  nation.  Oppor- 
^  tunity  will  not  knock  forever  at  any 
door.  It  is  knocking  now  at  the 
door  of  the  American  people.  If  they 
are  able  to  rise  to  an  appreciation  of 
their  own  part  in  the  world,  of  their 
own  controlUng  principles  and  poHcies; 
if  they  are  able  to  put  aside  every  self- 
seeking,  every  d  stracting,  every  brutal 
appeal,  then  no  one  can  tell  what 
light  may  illumine  the  page  on  which 
the  history  of  our  nation  will  yet  be 
written. 

It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  debates  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas  made  much  use  of  the 
Scriptural  saying  that  *'a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand"; 
and  he  added,  **I  do  not  expect  the 
house  will  fall,  but  I  do  expect  the 
house  will  cease  to  be  divided."  So 
Mr.    President,   I   say   today   to   this 


influential  company  of  Americans,  we 
do  expect,  every  one  of  us,  that  our 
house  will  cease  to  be  divided.  We 
do  expect  that  our  America  will  come 
to  full  consciousness  of  its  purpose; 
that  the  serene  courage  of  Washing- 
ton, the  constructive  genius  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  keen  human  insight  and 
sympathy  of  Jefferson,  the  patient 
wisdom  of  Lincoln,  will  not  have  been 
in  vain  in  teaching  us  what  our  coun- 
try is  and  may  become.  Shall  we 
catch  sight  of  that  something  higher 
than  selfishness,  higher  than  material 
gain,  higher  than  the  triumph  of 
brute  force,  which  alone  can  lead  a 
nation  up  to  those  high  places  tliat 
become  sacred  in  history,  and  from 
which  influence  descends  in  a  mighty 
torrent,  to  refresh,  to  \avify  and  to 
inspire  all  mankind? 

It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  that  where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish.  We  can 
make  an  America  with  a  vision.  We 
cannot  make  it  without. 


k 


A  Nation- Wide  Campaign  for  Better  Rural  Schools 


A  SERIES  OF  "  TALKS*' 

By  J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent,  United  States  Bureau  of  Bdu- 

cation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Introductory 


FROM  the  day  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton 
assumed  his  duties  as  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  a 
nation-wide  campaign  has  been  waged 
for  better  rural  schools.  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  is  now  in  his  fifth 
year  of  service  and  every  year  diuing 
his  administration  he  has  insisted  on 
adv^ced  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Bureau  itself  for  rural  school  progress 
as  well  as  to  urge  upon  administrative 
school  officers,  teachers  and  patrons 
throughout  the  Nation  the  imperative 
necessity  for  improving  the  rural 
schools. 

Secretary  Lane  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  his  annual  report  for 
1915  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sounds  a  clarion  call  for  a  na- 
tion-wide campaign  for  better  rural 
schools.  He  urges  upon  Congress 
the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  two 
or  three  3rears,  with  which  to  wage 
this  campaign.  For  a  cabinet  officer 
to  take  such  a  bold  stand  for  the  long- 
neglected  rural  school  gives  new  hope 
to  the  friends  of  rural  education  throug- 
out  the  country. 

In  educational  opportunity  the  dty 
boy  and  girl  have  privileges  far  super- 
ior to  those  of  the  farm  boy  and  farm 
girl.  In  funds,  in  length  of  term,  in 
equipment,  in  buildings,  in  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  in  courses  of 
studv.   in  efficiency  of  the  teaching 


force,  and  in  salaries  paid,  the  super- 
iority of  the  city  schools  is  so  far 
above  that  of  the  nu-al  schools  as  to 
make  the  situation  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  deplorable.  It  has 
been  so  desperate  in  many  instances 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
when  contrasted  with  the  splendid 
opportunities  of  the  city  school,  that 
it  is  given  more  times  than  any  other 
reason  by  fathers  and  mothers  for 
moving  from  the  farm  to  the  dty. 
For,  as  Secretary  Lane  declares:  "An 
ambitious  people  will  go  where  edu- 
cation can  be  had  for  their  children. 
There  is  no  sense  in  talking  of  the 
charms  of  country  life  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  producing 
from  the  soil  if  the  school  at  command 
is  no  more  modem  than  a  wooden 
plow." 

Therefore,  let  every  agency  of  State 
and  Nation  be  organized  and  put  in 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
rural  schools  a  square  deal. 

TalkL 
The  Rural-School  Term 

The  first  problem  in  the  program 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  in 
its  nation-wide  campaign  for  better 
rural  schools  is  that  of  a  longer  school 
term.    "A  school   term   of  not  less 
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than  1 60  days  for  each  child"  is  the 
minimum  term,  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Claxton,  which  all  states  that 
have  a  shorter  term  should  strive  to 
reach. 

The  latest  data  (1910)  available 
concerning  the  length  of  term  for 
urban  schools  and  for  rural  schools 
separately  give  the  average  number  of 
days  school  was  in  session  during  the 
year  for  urban  schools,  184.3,  ^^^  ^^^ 
rural  schools,  137.7.  "For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  the  urban  schools 
are  in  session  46.6.  days  longer  each 
year  than  the  rural  schools,"  says 
A.  C.  Monahan,  the  Bureau's  Special- 
ist in  Rtu'al  School  Administration. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
the  difference  between  the  tu'ban  and 
rural  school  term  is  3.8  days,  while  in 
South  Carolina  it  is  88.5  days.  The 
average  ntunber  of  days  in  the  rural 
school  term  in  the  several  states  ranges 
from  90  in  New  Mexico  to  190  in 
Rhode  Island.  Four  states — New 
Mexico,  North  and  South  Carolina! 
and  Arkansas — each  had  in  19 10  a 
rural  school  term  of  less  than  100  days, 


while  Florida  had  a  rural  term  of 
exactly  100.  i  days.  **But,*'  declares 
Mr.  Monahan,  "these  averages  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  There  is 
much  variation  above  and  below  the 
average,  there  are  many  school  dis- 
tricts, and  even  many  counties,  where 
the  term  for  the  past  year  was  not 
over  sixty  days." 

From  the  reports  for  the  school 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1915,  there  were 
fifteen  rural  school  districts  in  Arkan- 
sas that  held  no  school  that  year; 
eight  school  districts  in  that  State 
with  only  one  month  of  school; 
sixty  school  districts  with  only  two 
months  of  school;  and  five  hundred 
seventy-seven  school  districts  with 
only  three  months  of  school.  And 
yet  a  great  majority  of  the  town  and 
city  schools  in  Arkansas  have  a 
school  term  of  eight  or  nine  months^. 
That  there  are  equally  deplorable 
conditions  in  the  rural  schools  of  other 
states  will  be  shown  in  the  next  talk. 
This  discrimination  against  the  farm 
boy  and  the  farm  girl  in  free  school 
privileges  is  not  just,  or  wise. 


— ^Another 


— ^And  Another 


From  May  French,  Principal  Lon-     From  Geo.  E.  Sanders,  Armour, 
don    School,    Cleveland,    Ohio  South  Dakota 


Educational  Foundations  has  been 
given  a  place  on  the  school  dub  Ust 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  our  teach- 
ers. 

They  found  the  home  people  look- 
ing forward  to  each  month's  issue 
with  interest.  The  Citizens'  Creed 
Contest  is  creating  more  than  ordi- 
nary comment. 
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As  a  teacher  of  several  years*  exper- 
ience I  have  found  Educational  Foun- 
dations of  great  value  to  me  in  giving  a 
wider  vision  and  higher  conception  of 
the  high  calling  of  the  teacher.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  every  teacher 
would  appreciate  its  worth  and  read 
its  pages  he  would  be  a  better  and 
more  efficient  teacher. 


The  Changing  Argentine 


By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Co-editor  Educational  Foundations,  now  travelling  in  South  America 


OP  ALL  the  South  American 
Republics  which  we  have  visited, 
Argentina  alone  reminds  of  the  spirit 
dominating  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  The  RepubUcs  as  a 
rule  in  this  part  of  the  world  form  a 
contrast,  often  most  striking  to  the 
North  American.  There  is  an  old 
world  air  about  the  customs  and  the 
religion  is  a  reminder  of  the  middle 
ages  before  individuals  demanded  the 
right  to  think  independently.  One 
finds  in  Peru  and  Chile  a  great  respect 
for  authority  and  the  insitution  and 
the  presence  of  a  Republic  would  seem 
at  times  a  matter  of  doubt,  so  firm 
is  the  hold  with  which  the  governing 
and  clerical  parties  control  the  people. 

In  both  of  these  countries  one  is  dis- 
tressed at  the  contempt  for  trade  and 
business  which  is  evinced  by  the  old 
Spanish  families  who  set  the  ideals  for 
the  people;  there  is  also  a  suspicion 
of  the  foreigner  and  his  ways  that 
speaks  ill  for  progress.  The  Roman 
church  holds  the  women  especially, 
and  thru  the  women  the  men  in  a 
vise.  The  priest  is  a  conservative 
by  nature  and  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
side  of  modem  advance  and  when  this 
advance  means  the  education  of  the 
masses  in  terms  of  the  scientific  and 
practical  progress  of  today  the  clerical 
party  is  often  solidly  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  past  and  this  means  fixity 
and  frequently  stagnation. 

When  one  comes  into  Argentina,  the 


whole  scene  is  changed.  One  finds  a 
new  world  which  at  times  denotes  al- 
most a  complete  severence  from  the  old 
colonial  foundations.  One  hears  little 
about  patriarchal  ways,  the  church 
is  openly  defied  when  it  is  not  passed 
by  with  indifference,  the  air  is  full  of 
business  and  the  trail  of  new  wealth  is 
across  the  entire  land.  Patriotism  is 
not  lacking  here,  but  it  shows  a  morn- 
ing face  and  rarely  suggests  allegience 
to  things  that  are  old. 

George  Wade,  the  sculptor,  said  at 
one  time:  "I  could  tell  an  American 
immediately,  not  by  manner,  walk  or 
clothes,  or  anything  external,  but 
by  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  e)re. 
It  is  an  expression  I  find  hard  to 
analyze.  It  is  a  look  which  seems  to 
embrace  the  future  rather  than  the 
present  or  the  past.  The  American 
has  the  open-eyed  look  of  confident 
expectation." 

In  many  respects  this  characteriza- 
tion fits  the  Argentine.  He  is  the 
South  American  American.  He  has 
broken  with  his  past  and  his  gaze  is 
forward  to  a  future  which  he  beUeves 
is  filled  with  opportunity  as  boundless 
as  his  plains  and  as  varied  as  is  the 
climate  of  this  far  extending  land 
whose  northern  borders  are  torrid 
with  tropical  sunshine  and  its  ex- 
treme southern  limits  clothed  in  Ant- 
arctic snows. 

Here  is  a  changing  empire.  The 
old  wine   and   the   old  wineskins  of 
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yesterday  are  proving  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  a  day  of  the  new  in  Argentina. 
There  is  new  immigration,  new  ma- 
chinery, new  raihroads,  new  school 
systems,  new  games  and  amusements, 
new  laboratories  and  new  irrigation 
processes,  new  sky-scrapers  and  new 
packing  houses,  and  if  there  is  any 
new  modem  device  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Capital  dty  of  Buenos  Aires,  it 
is  only  because  its  people  have  not 
yet  heard  of  it.  Nothing  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  is  ahen  to  this  forward- 
looking  and  plastic  race  of  Argentinians. 
The  United  States  and  the  progres- 
sive cotmtries  of  Europe  are  the  pat- 
terns. The  traveler  looking  for  quaint 
and  medieval  civilization  is  disap- 
pointed in  this  up-to-date  RepubUc. 
"Things  are  too  much  like  things  at 
home  to  be  interesting,"  is  the  com- 
mon remark  of  the  visitor  from  the 
*' States." 

It  seems  indeed  that  progress  in 
some  things  is  most  too  rapid.  Reli- 
gion that  was  Catholic  and  Spanish 
is  giving  place  to  rationalism  and  in- 
difference that  is  French.  Aristocratic 
prejudices  are  being  lost  in  a  frantic 
rush  toward  plutocracy.  The  oli- 
garchy and  the  institutionalism  of  her 
neighbors  on  the  West  Coast  are 
being  transformeid  so  rapidly  here  by 
Argentines  into  an  unrestrained  democ- 
racy, that  one  is  led  to  tremble  for 
the  result.  The  fear  with  which  the 
church  holds  in  check  the  people  of 
the  less  advanced  RepubUcs  is  being 
swept  away  on  the  avalanche  of  new 
material  prosperity  before  other  forces 
making  for  character  and  idealism 
have  had  even  a  chance  to  be  bom. 

As  far  as  one  can  see  the  Argentines 
in  their  active  race  for  a  front  place 
in  the    ranks  of  modernity,  have  not 


even  felt  as  3net  the  necessity  of  fresh 
spiritual  ideals,  so  dazzling  have  been 
the  tokens  of  their  sudden  riches  and 
pompous  material  splendor. 

A  leading  professor  in  one  of  the 
three  large  universities  was  approached 
recently  with  the  request  that  he 
assist  in  a  certain  philanthropic  en- 
deavor. This  was  his  answer — "I 
have  no  time.  Every  moment  of  my 
days  which  I  can  spare  from  my  pro- 
fessional duties  is  now  given  to  the 
Rationalistic  Society.  My  first  busi- 
ness is  to  free  my  coimtry-men  from 
the  yoke  of  reUgion  which  for  genera- 
tions has  held  my  cotmtry  in  blind 
bondage."  A  que3tionnaire  was  re- 
cently held  with  prominent  men  of 
this  nation.  **What  are  the  chief 
present  needs  of  the  country?"  was 
asked.  One  leading  man  of  large  in- 
fluence said,  **We  must  drive  out  the 
two  dangerous  elements,  socialism 
and  reUgion." 

In  speaking  with  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Association  who  has  been  in  the 
country  for  many  years,  we  were 
told  that  virtually  no  progress  had 
been  made  by  this  organization  in 
reaching  religiously  the  Argentinos: 
if  advance  in  this  line  seemed  appar- 
ent it  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  population  recently  coming 
from  the  old  world.  To  the  Argen- 
tino,  religion  signified  the  stripe  indi- 
cated through  the  centuries  by  the 
Roman  church,  and  against  which  his 
antipathy  was  Uke  adamant.  The 
excellent  American-conducted  Chris- 
tian Association  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
one  thousand  members,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  Argentines,  or  youth 
bom  in  this  country,  who  are  glad  to 
use  the  reading  rooms,  the  g3mmasium 
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and  the  swimining  pool,  but  with 
these  social,  educational  and  enter- 
taining features  their  interest  seems 
to  end;  to  speak  of  spiritual  needs 
is  to  waste  one's  words  on  the  "yield- 
ing ur. " 

A  young  man  sailed  the  other  day 
for  Europe  and  in  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
student  department  of  the  Association, 
he  spoke  of  his  habit  of  reading  por- 
tions of  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo 
each  night  before  retiring.  The  sec- 
retary asked  the  youth  if  he  had  ever 
tried  reading  the  Bible,  at  which  the 
Argentine  remarked  that  he  had 
never  even  opened  this  book. 

A  prominent  newspaper  has  taken 
up  the  plan  of  pnnting  extracts  from 
the  Bible  each  day  in  its  columns 
without  giving  the  source  of  the  quo- 
tations. A  letter  was  shown  us  from 
a  young  man  in  one  of  the  cities 
written  to  the  editor  asking  where 
he  could  get  the  book  from  which 
these  remarkably  interesting  extracts 
were  taken. 

It  is  this  absence  of  moral  restraints 
which  threatens  especially  the  stu- 
dent life  of  present-day  Argentina. 
"Our  students,"  said 


versity  teacher,  "are  scattered  over 
the  capital  city  with  no  fixed  dormi- 
tories or  abiding  places  where  they 
may  find  helpful  associations;  they 
are  not  taught  in  their  homes  that 
moral  living  is  necessary:  they  are 
intelligent  but  lacking  in  will  power 
and  perseverance,  and  there  is  almost 
an  utter  absence  of  co-operation  and 
student  life  as  these  trials  are  known 
in  the  United  States."  On  all  sides 
one  hears  from  foreigners  that  there 
is  need  of  Protestant  teaching  by 
bighly-gifted  men,  who  by  their  cul- 
ture and  brains  as  well  as  by  their 
devotion  and  piety,  can  bring  to  these 
rapidly  changing  people  the  religious 
and  spiritual  ideals,  so  critically  needed 
at  present  to  inform  and  permeate 
the  powerfully  attractive  and  ne* 
utilitarian  civilization.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  this  nation  are  being  strongly 
gripped  by  the  forces  of  the  new  order; 
they  are  being  captured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation's  soul.  A  timely 
word  for  Argentina  as  well  as  for  our 
own  American  Conunonwealth  just 
now  is  that  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
"By  the  soul  only  the  nation  can  be 
great  and  free. " 


A  Bit  of  a  Square  in  Bcunos  Aires,  ShoiriiiK  the  Be- 

gioniug  of  the  Day  of  Sky-scrapers  in  the 

"City  of  Good  Aits." 


Prisoner's  Mail 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

By  D.  L.  Wehle 


Something  should  be  done  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  on  letters  from 
the  inmates  of  our  Federal  and  State 
Prisons.  Were  it  more  widely  known 
what  injury  this  practice  works  on  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  on  the  body  politic, 
we  would  have  a  change  of  program  so 
that  ALL  defectives  could  enjoy  the 
priceless  blessing  of  a  daily  censored 
mail.  As  it  is  now,  very  few  States 
in  the  Union  accord  delinquents  20th 
century  treatment  in  this  particular. 

We  are  paying  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  ever-growing  army  of  defectives 
because  of  our  indifference  to  social 
duties — at  least  let  us  help  these  un- 
fortunates after  they  are  imprisoned 
to  fit  themselves  for  a  useful  life. 

Prisoners  should  be  educated  during 
their  incarceration  mentally,  morally 
as  well  as  industrially  to  make  them 
self-sustaining.  Countless  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  thru  correspond- 
ence courses  in  various  practical 
branches  by  competent  instructors, 
but  results  must  remain  n^Ugible. 
in  cases  where  the  shut-in  students 
write  but  one  letter  a  week  or  one  a 
month  and  where  certain  prisoners 
can  never  be  reached  by  the  outside 
educational   agencies,    because   third 


grade  men  in  the  prisons  of  SIX  states 
are  denied  all  letter-intercourse.  This 
is  a  quidc  death  to  all  ambition.  We 
should  endeavor  to  educate  all  prison- 
ers along  lines  of  practical  utility  so 
that  no  post  graduate  course  intra 
muras  will  be  necessary. 

I  make  no  appeal  to  sentiment  or 
emotion— to  REASON  only:  De- 
linquency is  contagious  and  if  we  iso- 
late offenders  from  all  positive  and 
constructive  influence — subject  only 
to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  men 
of  their  own  kind  we  must  expect 
that  the  more  sturdy  return  as  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious  as  before  but 
more  cunning  to  prey  on  the  weak- 
willed  youth  of  both  sexes.  The 
passive  natures,  on  the  other  hand, 
due  to  their  poor  training  are  totally 
unfit  to  cope  with  life's  problems  and 
follow  the  road  of  least  resistance  by 
becoming  the  tools  of  gangsters,  and 
are  forever  the  victims  of  and  scape- 
goats for  their  depredations. 

The  fanuly  of  prisoners  deserves 
consideration  too,  and  should  remain  in 
dose  touch  with  the  unfortunates  to 
keep  up  the  family  ties.  A  man  will 
make  a  mighty  effort  to  brace  up  if 
he  knows  they  are  awaiting  his  retom. 


The  foundation  of  culture,  as  of  character 
is  at  least  the  moral  sentiment. 

*-~£menDn» 
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Editorial  Note — "Educational  Foundations'*  is  essentially  a  public  service 
magasdne.  Its  departments  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  assistance 
to  its  readers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  members  of  the  Editorial 
Staff  will  attend  the  operas  and  dramas  cts  they  appear  in  New  York  and  write 
brief  criticisms  for  our  readers. 

'Taganini**— A  Great  Study  in  Dramatic  Portraiture 

Dramatic  Critisism  by  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller,    Litt.D.,    LL.D. 


What  is  genius?  Is  it  insanity?  Is 
it  some  superhmnan  power?  Can  a 
great  artist  be  normal?  Or  is  art  an 
abnormality?  Is  art  a  product  of 
the  senses,  the  intellect,  or  the  spirit? 
How  far  should  temperament  be  al- 
lowed to  upset  conventions?  Is  there 
any  code  of  morals  in  art? 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  character;  if  you  are  amused  by 
the  subtieties  of  humor  as  expressed 
in  the  eccentricities  of  genius;  if  you 
are  a  student  of  the  intellectual  art  of 
drama — ^then  spend  a  memorable  even- 
ing with  "Paganini."  It  is  not  a 
great  drama  but  it  is  a  brilliant  char- 
acter study  by  a  master  of  the  modem 
stage — ^the  scholarly  George  Arliss. 

I  saw  Arliss  bring  the  great  states- 
man, "Disraeli,"  back  to  life  in  his 
masterful  depiction  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  one  of  the  strongest  personalities 
in  Victorian  poUtics.  I  saw  Arliss  some 
years  ago  in  his  skilful  interpretation  of 
the  intellectual  'Devil,"  who  belongs  to 
all  ages  and  all  races.  And  now  he  ap- 
pears in  another  of  his  remarkable  char- 
acterizations. This  time  he  chooses  gen- 
ius, the  eccentricity,  the  incomprehensi- 
bility, the  comedy  of  genius — in  his 
portraiture  of  "Paganini,"  the  great 
vkiUtiist  at  the  Geor]giao  period  who 


held  the  musical  world  spell-bound 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centiuy. 

We  cannot  understand  Arliss's  ar- 
tistic impersonation,  with  its  naive 
humor  and  undercurrent  of  pathos 
and  psycho-analysis  without  knowing 
something  about  the  real  Nicolo  Pag- 
anini  himself.  This  weird  personality 
appeared  with  his  violin  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars.  At  the 
moment  of  his  triumph,  he  disappeared 
and  led  an  obscure  and  rambling  life 
for  five  years.  Then,  when  believed 
to  be  dead,  he  reappeared  in  Milan 
in  1813  and  excited  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm— only  again  to  depart.  Some 
years  later,  he  reappeared  in  Austria 
and  Germany  with  his  marvelous 
imitation  of  the  flageolet  on  the  violin, 
also  rendering  exquisite  compositions 
on  the  G  string.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  appointed  him  as  his  chamber 
virtuoso,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
made  him  his  director  of  music. 
Paganini  became  a  world  figure.  He 
proceeded  to  Prance  and  Great  Britain 
where  he  produced  an  unprecedented 
sensation. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  violinist's 
career  that  the  dramatist  (Edward 
Knoblauch)  iiitrodup?9  A^Uss  in  bis 
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impersonation.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  portray  the  whole,  dramatic  life 
of  Paganini.  He  takes  a  characteris- 
tic episode  out  of  the  life  of  this  strange 
personality,  introduces  him  to  us  in 
his  whimsical  moods,  and  then  allows 
him  to  depart  as  mysteriously  as  he 
came — ^into  the  **  night,  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  stars." 

The  episode  is  but  a  passing  glimpse 
into  the  life  of  Paganini;  it  concerns 
his  adventiures  and  love  affairs  with 
two  women — one  a  married  woman  of 
the  world  who  has  become  the  mother 
of  his  child;  the  other  the  sweet  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman  who  is 
enamoured  by  the  divine  voice  of  the 
violin.  This  episode  does  not  create 
a  powerful  drama  like  Svengali  in 
"Trilby,"  or  an  emotional  drama 
such  as  "The  Music  Master" — ^but 
it  brings  out  the  idiosyncrades  of 
genius  in   minutest   detail. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about 
"Paganini,"  you  will  agree  on  one 
point:  Mr.  Arliss  is  a  master  portrait 
painter.  He  brings  Paganini  back 
to  life  with  infinite  skill.  He  is  a  su- 
preme artist. 

Pollyanna 

Are  you  glad? 

Try  the  "glad  game."  See  Patricia 
Collinge  in  the  part  of  Pollyanna 
Whittier  the  missionary's  child  im- 
mortalized in  Eleanor  H.  Porter's 
popular  novel  and  now  romping  about 
-the  stage  of  the  Hudson  Theatre  in 
the  play  by  Catherine  Gushing. 

Pollyanna  is  an  inspiration.  Polly- 
anna is  a  tonic.  Pollyanna  is  an 
epidemic  of  joy. 

Be  warned,  however,  that  there  is 
something  more  than  fun  in  the  play. 
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If  one's  heart  be  not  petrified  and  if 
one's  tear  ducts  be  not  paralyzed 
le  nwuchoir  will  be  much  in  evidence. 
Tears  mean  tenderness,  sympathy, 
solicitude,  responsiveness,  love,  far 
more  often  than  they  mean  woe. 
Pollyanna  gets  into  the  hearts  of 
people,  therefore,  Pollyanna  is  a 
great  play — a  play  with  heart  power — 
a  wholesome,  invigorating,  cheering 
play. 

Some  notable  changes  had  to  be 
made  in  the  story  to  adapt  it  to  the 
stage.  The  situations  seem  to  pre- 
cipitate themselves  somewhat,  prob- 
ably on  this  account.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  play  calculated  to  disarm 
criticism.  We  do  not  censure  the 
rose  for  not  being  a  lily  nor  are  we 
inclined  to  censure  the  author  and 
the  actors  for  making  the  play  just 
what  it  is,  a  flowered  fragrance. 

And  by  the  way,  since  this  is  the 
day  of  games  in  playgrotmd  and 
classroom,  could  not  something  be 
made  out  of  the  "glad  game"  for 
school  use?  Some  interesting  and 
illuminating  responses  would  be  sure 
to  come  from  a  group  of  children 
asked  in  turn  to  mention  some  one 
definite  thing  for  which  they  are  glad. 
Then,  too,  if  children  are  to  be  taken 
to  the  theatre,  Pollyanna,  the  glad 
girl,  Jimmy  Bean,  the  orphan  boy, 
and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  res- 
cued dog  and  cat,  would  undoubtedly 
be  pleased  to  see  them  at  the  Hudson 
or  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be. 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 

This  is  a  Ginderella  play,  with 
flashes  of  Pollyanna  in  it.  That  is 
the  poor  girl's  dream  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  comes  true,  ^oon  to.  evappr 
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rate,  while  the  girl  herself  is  so  sweet 
and  cheery  that  she  seems  to  have 
come  right  out  of  the  glad  play. 

Bab,  impersonated  by  Regina  Wal- 
lace, has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  in  Mrs.  Tilney's  boarding  house 
in  New  York.  We  find  her  pretty, 
winsome,  grateful  and  unspoiled.  She 
is  a  general  favorite.  Small  wonder 
then  that  the  new  boarder,  a  manly 
young  fellow  once  rich,  should  fall 
in  love  with  her.  Letters  discovered 
in  the  trunk  of  the  girl's  mother  pro- 
claim her  the  daughter  of  the  son  of 
Peter  Beeston,  immensely  wealthy. 

With  all  possible  speed  she  is 
transplanted  to  the  Beeston  mansion 
and  now  we  behold  the  modest  board- 
ing house  girl  a  fragrant  society  bud. 
Young  David  Beeston  makes  love 
to  her  but  her  heart  really  belongs  to 
the  poor  young  man,  Bayard  Varrick, 
a  part  most  consistently  taken  by 
John  Bowers.  A  dramatic  climax  is 
reached  when  the  disdosiu'e  is  made 
that  the  letters  purporting  to  prove 
Bab's  relationship  to  the  Beestons 
are  forgeries.  She  is  forced  to  re- 
main, however,  and  to  continue  prep- 
arations for  her  marriage  to  David 
under  threat  that  revelation  of  the 
forgery  will  send  her  old  benefactors 
to  jail.     So  ends  the  third  act. 

The  fourth  act  brings  Bab  back  to 
the  boarding  house  and  to  the  arms 
of  the  poor  young  man  who  once 
was  rich,  David  finally  relinquishing 
his  claim. 

The  acting  of  Brandon  Hurst  in 
the  character  of  Peter  Beeston  is  full 
of  dramatic  power.  He  is  intellectual 
tho  merciless.  With  stinging  con- 
tempt he  alludes  to  his  son-in-law  as 
a  man  whose  brain  is  ''no  larger  than 
the  vermiform-appendix  of  a  gnat." 


Such  a  man  as  Beeston  has  little 
sympathy  for  people  less  fortunate  in 
purse  or  mind. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Marie 
Wainwright,  known  so  well  to  the 
American  stage,  is  a  member  of  this 
most  excellent  company. 

The  Man  Who  Came  Back 

The  folly  of  "wasting  a  $100,000  edu- 
cation on  a  ten  cent  character"  is  illus- 
trated in  this  thrilling  play  by  the  ca- 
reer of  Henry  Potter  who  charges  his 
father  with  having  committed  that  folly 
thereby  encouraging  the  formation 
of  extravagant  habits  and  the  sowing 
of  copious  wild  oats. 

John  Potter  the  father  is  proud  of 
his  name,  his  wealthy  his  business. 
He  concludes  to  send  his  boy  away 
charging  him  not  to  return  until  he 
has  shown  his  ability  to  behave  him- 
self and  to  make  an  honest  dollar. 
The  fond  parent  puts  upon  his  son 
the  odium  of  having  the  worst  fault 
any  man  can  have,  which  in  said  fond 
parent's  judgment  is  ** weakness." 
Verily  a  too  indulgent  parent  maketh 
a  weakling  son. 

As  "Fathers  Clubs"  bid  fair  to 
grow  and  flourish  from  end  to  end 
of  the  land  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
least  some  pairi  familiae  may  get 
wisdom  to  properly  direct  the  foot- 
steps of  the  rising  generation. 

But  the  play.  It  is  intense.  In 
one  scene  it  achieves  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  melodramatic  success. 
It  grips  and  sways  and  masters  the 
audience  while  it  pounds  home  its 
great  lesson — a  lesson  of  youthful 
weakness  turned  into  strength  thru 
the  element  of  innate  decency  brought 
to  the  throne  of  an  almost  ruined  life. 
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The  awakening  of  a  manly  passion 
implants  a  dominating  pmpose  in  the 
soul  of  the  prodigal.  It  is  the  old 
tale  of  a  good  woman's  love  begetting 
love  for  the  good  woman. 

The  story  was  written  by  John 
Fleming  Wilson.  From  the  story 
Julis  Eckert  Goodman  wrote  the 
play.  Under  the  skilled  manage- 
ment of  William  A.  Brady  the  per- 
formances given  at  the  Playhouse 
are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
author,  the  playwright  and  the  mana- 
ger. Henry  Hull  as  Henry  Potter 
and  Clifford  Dempsey  as  Thomas 
Potter,  his  father,  the  one  lovable 
and  irresponsible, '  the  other  proud 
and  garrulous  present  a  stirring  pic- 


ture of  the  drift  of  a  second  generation. 
Mary  Nash,  the  star  of  the  cast,  gives 
a  marvelous  demonstration  of  her 
abilities  as  an  emotional  actress  in 
the  character  of  Marcelle  and  essen- 
tial goodness  is  often  found  where 
least  expected.  It  is  found  in  Mar- 
celle the  cabaret  girl.  As  for  the 
dissolute  son  of  the  millionaire  Potter 
he  still  has  "ideals"  even  when  he 
has  gone  so  low  as  to  barter  his  fra- 
ternity ring  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 
So  he  comes  back. 

It  is  a  long,  hard  road,  but  he  mast- 
ers his  appetite,  makes  good  in  the 
employ  of  his  father  and  the  faithful 
MarceUe,  his  wife,  arrives  to  bless  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 


NOTES 


Mr.  Edward  C.  Buehring,for  seven- 
teen years  associated  with  the  edu- 
cational department  of  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally&  Company,  has  been  appointed 
the  head  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  New- 
kirk.  He  has  also  been  elected  a 
Director  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Bueh- 
ring  is  a  very  popular  and  able  man, 
well  known  to  the  educational  public 
and  we  join  with  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success. 

Among  the  different  dties  that  have 
recently  adopted  the  Palmer  Method 
of  Business  Writing,  is  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer  the  author,  held 
penmanship  conferences  with  the 
teachers  of  that  dty  Oct.  9-12.    From 


St.  Paul,  Mr.  Palmer  went  to  Super- 
ior, Wise.,  and  made  addresses  before 
the  Lake  Superior  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  New  International  Dictionary, 
The  One  Supreme  Authority:  It  is 
the  standard  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Courts.  The  standard  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  The  standard 
of  nearly  all  the  schoolbooks.  In- 
dorsed by  State  School  Superinten- 
dents. Universally  recommended  by 
Statesmen,  College  Presidents,  Edu- 
cators and  Authors.  Adhered  to  as 
standard  by  over  90%  of  the  news- 
papers. All  states  (30  in  number) 
that  take  official  action  regarding  the 
adoption  of  dictionaries  recognize  the 
Merriam  Series  as  authoritative. 
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The  Modei-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

Henry    Sterling    Chapin,    Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


DR.  Taylor,  District  Superinten- 
dent in  New  York,  has  made 
special  study  of  the  demands  upon 
the  brain  and  nerve  force  of  pupils 
by  the  di£ferent  subjects  of  the  stand- 
ard curriculum  as  mentioned  in  the 
Editorial  Department  of  the  October 
number  of  Educational  Foundations. 
He  seeks  to  so  arrange  them  that  the 
more  fatiguing  studies  shall  be  taken 
up  at  a  period  of  the  day  when  the 
mind  is  most  fresh  and  able  to  meet 
the  more  strenuous  exercises.  He 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
fatiguing  of  all  studies  is  arithmetic. 

In  closing  his  able  article  he  states 
that  ''Interest  makes  hard  work  easy." 

This  is  additional  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  Model-Store.  Its  use 
makes  arithmetic  much  more  inter- 
esting and  therefore  much  easier  for 
the  pupils,  which  saves  time  and 
trouble  for  the  teacher. 

Teachers,  however,  vary  in  their 
powers  of  concentration  and  appli- 
cation to  their  work  almost  as  widely 
as  the  children  themselves. 

The  instruction  sheets  and  Model- 
Store  helps  that  have  been  given  to 
teachers  using  the  equipment  have 
been  such  as  to  enable  a  teacher  to 
apply  the  store  to  any  course  of 
study. 

Teachers  have  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  the  advantages  of  the  store 


after  they  have  once  become  familiar 
with  it.  But  quite  often  a  teacher 
is  found  who  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
how  to  begin  the  work. 

To  enable  any  teacher  to  conduct 
her  first  lesson  with  the  Model-Store 
successfully  and  thereby  start  her 
class  and  (what  is  no  less  important) 
herself  on  the  right  track,  we  are 
preparing  a  series  of  lessons  in  such 
form  that  a  teacher  who  has  never 
used  a  Model-Store  can  read  from 
these  pages  as  the  lesson  proceeds 
and  thus  successfully  direct  the  class 
to  a  point  where  routine  presentation 
of  the  subject  will  be  listened  to  with 
that  greater  interest  which,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  has  pointed  out,  makes  hard 
work  easy. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  we 
print  here  some  selections  from  the 
work  now  in  preparation. 

Part  of  sih  Year  Work 

To  give  the  children  a  conception 
of  what  square  measure  is  and  why 
it  is  worth  while  to  understand  it, 
also  how  to  utilize  it,  begin  (contrary 
to  the  usual  development  procedure) 
with  a  general  outline;  after  which 
the  meaning  of  the  various  tables 
will  be  clearer  and  the  whole  idea  of 
square  measure  more  promptly  and 
more  thoroly  understood  by  the  class. 

If  the  store  is  in  a  central  location 
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the  dass  may  be  marched  to  the  store 
or  monitors  may  bring  to  the  class- 
room a  sufficient  quantity  of  rectan- 
gular packages  from  the  store.  If 
the  store  is  composed  of  movable  units, 
those  units  containing  rectangular 
packages  may  be  assembled  in  the 
class  room  by  monitors.  A  few  boxes 
(such  as  talcum  powder  tins)  that 
are  not  truly  rectangular,  should  be 
on  hand  also. 

The  teacher  will  probably  choose  to 
paraphrase  or  elaborate  the  follow- 
ing brief  outlines. 

Teacher:  "Can  the  class  tell  me 
the  difference  between  an  object  that 
is  rectangular  and  one  that  is  not?" 

Teacher  (to  promptest  pupil): 

"Point  to  a  rectangular  box  in  the 
store." 

Teacher:  "Is  this  box  rectangular?" 
(pointing  to  one  that  is  not  so). 

Teacher:  (planning  the  usual  rapid 
drill  in  the  fundamentals)  "Go  to  the 
store  and  purchase  two  rectangular 
boxes  of  different  sizes.  Conduct  the 
purchase  verbally,  loud  enough  for 
the  whole  class  to  hear,  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  your  purchase  by  addition. 
Take  your  packages  to  your  desk." 
(The  use  of  money  would  delay  the 
rapidity  of  this  drill.)  Note:  If  a 
class  has  been  marched  to  the  store 
this  rapid  drill  would  conclude  the 
operation  at  the  store  and  the  pupils 
would  be  marched  back  to  the  dass 
room  canying  their  packages. 

Teacher:  "The  men  who  made 
these  boxes  had  to  figure  out  how 
much  paper  or  cardboard  would  be 
required  for  each  thousand  boxes 
they  had  to  make.  Does  any  one 
in  the  dassroom  know  the  kind  of 
measure  they   would   use   to   ascer- 
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tain  the  quantity  of  materialrequired?" 

Teacher:    "No  one?" 

Teacher:  "Square  measure,  about 
which  you  have  not  yet  learned,  is 
necessary  for  this  important  trans- 
action which  takes  place  constantly  in 
real  business  of  almost  every  kind. 
Not  only  do  they  have  to  make  the 
boxes,  but  your  store-keeper  has  to 
buy  the  paper  in  which  he  wraps 
them  for  you  to  carry  home  and  he 
has  to  pay  for  that  paper  and  know 
how  much  he  needs  and  how  much  it 
costs.  So  you  will  find  square  ineas- 
ure  constantly  useful  to  you  all 
your  lives." 

Teacher:  "Square  measure  is  us- 
ually based  on  the  square  inch.  Who 
can  tdl  me  what  a  square  inch  is?" 
(Accept  answers  for  what  they  are 
worth — and  if  no  one  gives  the  an- 
swer as  you  want  it,  tell  them  that 
it  is  a  surface  one  inch  long  and  one 
nch  wide.  Show  them  a  model 
square  inch  of  paper).  "So  a  square 
inch  is  a  surface  that  measures  one 
inch  on  each  side." 

Note:  Send  monitor  to  the  board 
with  a  foot  rule  to  draw  one  square 
foot.     Explain  it. 

Teacher:  "Look  at  the  boxes  you 
have  bought  and  consider  how  you 
would  estimate  the  amount  of  paper 
on  the  front  of  a  box.  You  can  see 
that  if  you  know  the  amount  of 
paper  on  each  face  of  the  box  you 
can  by  addition  and  multiplication 
ascertain  the  total  amount  that  would 
be  required." 

Teacher:  "Take  your  rulers  and 
measiu'e  the  front  of  one  of  yotu* 
boxes.  For  this  lesson  disregard  the 
fractions  of  an  inch  but  take  the 
nearest  number  of  even  inches." 
Picking  up  a  box  from  the  nearest 
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desk  (or  directing  a  monitor  to  present 
one)    she    measures    a    box    that   is 

6  3-4  by  4  3-4  and  directs  the  class 
to  consider  it  as  7  by  5  inches. 

Teacher:  "Now  each  one  take  a 
ruler  and  find  the  length  of  the  front 
of  your  box  in  even  inches.  What 
is  the  nearest  whole  number  of  yours 
Jack? — ^John — Mary  etc. 

Teacher:  "Now  measure  the  width 
of  the  front  of  your  box.  What  is 
the  nearest  number  of  inches  of 
yours  James?  Mary?  etc.  Now  find 
the  product  of  the  number  of  inches 
in  length  and  the  number  of  inches 
in  width.  This,  boys  and  girls,  will 
give  you  the  number  of  square  inches 
on  the  face  of  your  box."  Now 
pause  here  and  let  pupils  work  out 
their  problems. 

Teacher:  "James,  how  many 
inches  long  and  how  many  inches 
wide  is  your  box?"     Answer:     "It  is 

7  inches  by  5  inches." 

Teacher:  "Then  how  many  square 
inches    on    the    face    of    the    box?" 

Answer:  "There  are  5  times  7  or 
35  square  inches." 

Teacher:  "How  many  in  yours, 
Mary?" 

Answer:  "My  box  is  5  inches  long 
by  2  inches  wide.  There  are  5 
times  2  or  10  square  inches."  (Ask 
as  many  pupils  as  teacher  wishes  to 
be  sure  they  tmderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  square  measure  and  the  quick 
means  of  ascertaining  it.  After- 
ward explain  in  the  usual  way  why 
this  method  is  employed,  using  the 
base  line  of  square  inches  multiplied 
by  the  abstract  number  representing 
the  other  dimension,  with  blackboard 
demonstration.) 

Teacher:    "Who  can  tell  me  an- 


other instance  where  we  might  need 
to  use  square  measure?"  (Let  chil- 
dren talk  freely,  one  at  a  time,  taking 
care  to  maintain  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  handling  of  the  packages  and 
bringing  out  such  examples  as  size 
of  letter  sheets,  measuring  the  floor 
coverings,  window  shades,  painting 
of  walls,  size  of  building  lots,  acreage 
square  miles  in  the  town,  state  or 
United  States,  and  other  usual  factors 
until  you  are  sure  they  understand 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  frequent  application  of  square 
measure  in  actual  life. 

If  the  class  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  grasping  the  basic  idea  there  may 
be  time  to  measure  the  other  sur- 
faces of  the  box  to  ascertain  its  total 
surface  area,  or  this  may  be  reserved 
for  another  lesson. 

In  reading  this  over  the  teacher 
will  find  that  there  is  very  little  that 
is  new  to  her  in  actual  practice  unless 
it  is  the  presentation  of  the  arbitrary 
multiplication  method  in  advance 
of  the  reason  for  obtaining  the  result 
by  multiplication.  The  new  factor 
is  the  absorbed  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  fact  that  each  pupil  holds 
an  object  in  the  hand  on  which  the 
eyes  and  mind  are  focussed,  because 
it  has  been  personally  selected  and 
also  because  the  example  is  not  identi- 
cal in  detail  with  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding pupils;  thus  bringing  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
ascertaining  the  result.  The  psy- 
chology of  this  slight  difference  in 
presentation  is  a  study  for  experts 
but  the  advantages  of  it  in  class  work 
will  be  found  greater  than  could  be 
expected  from  casual  reading  of  the 
above  sample  of  store  work. 
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Education  and  the  Bible 

In  AfiSliation  with   the  World-Wide  I^eague  for  Bible  Study 


THE  twenty  volumes  named  below 
have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  aiding  the 
educational  work  of  the  chtu'ch  and 
awakening  interest  in  various  lines 
of  religious  education.  The  books 
were  carefully  selected  and  their  titles 
will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
department — 
Faunce:  The    Educational    Ideal    in 

the  Ministry. 
King:  Personal  and  Ideal  Elements 

in  Education. 
Coe:  Education  in  Religion  and  Mor- 
als. 
Thomdike:  Education. 
Home:  Psychological    Principles    of 

Education. 
Mark:  The    Unfolding    Personality. 
Sisson:  The  Essentials  of  Character. 
James:  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychol- 
ogy- 
Burton  &  Matthews:  Principles  and 

Ideals  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Cope:  Effici^^^^y  ii^  the  Sunday  school 

Haslett:  The  Pedagogical  Bible  school 

Cope:  The  Efficient  Layman. 

Kirkpatrick:  Fundamentals  of  Child- 
study. 

Forbu^:  The  Boy  Problem. 

Hoben:  The  Minister  and  the  Boy. 

Milner:  The  Church  and  the  Young 
Man's  Game. 

Dewey:  School  and  Society. 

Dewey:  Moral  Principles  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Blow,    Hill,    Harrison:  The   Kinder- 
garten. 
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Montessori :  The  Montessori  Method. 


Would  you  like  a  large  wall  chart 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments 
for  use  in  your  school?  They  may 
be  secured  gratuitously  or  at  very 
slight  cost  thru  Dr.  W.  P.  Crafts 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Crafts 
writes: 

"As  these  constitutional  laws  of 
the  universe  are  the  foundation  of 
the  great  codes  of  Justinian,  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred,  and  so  a  part  of 
the  'common  law'  of  the  Christian 
civilization  which  is  now  being  adopted 
in  all  continents,  the  Decalog — 
and  also  'the  Universal  Prayer,' 
'Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,' 
used  repeatedly  by  men  of  all  religions 
in  union  gatherings — are  entitled  to 
a  place  on  every  school  wall  every- 
where." 


The  study  of  "Biblical  Literature," 
now  rapidly  coming  to  have  fair 
recognition,  is  the  principal  substi- 
tute for  religious  instruction  in  col- 
leges at  the  present  time.  The  lit- 
erature embodied  in  the  Bible,  even 
in  English  translation,  more  than 
deserves  the  place  it  is  winning.  But 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it  is 
gaining  that  place  on  false  pretenses. 
It  is  the  substitute  for  instruction  in 
religion.  This  place  it  takes  on  very 
plausible  grounds,  for  the  study  of 
these  same  books  a  generation  ago 
was  the  study  of  religion.  In  gen- 
eral, we  might  say  that  in  the  degree 
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in  which  instruction  in  "Biblical 
Literature"  becomes  scientific  and 
takes  a  place  as  respectable  as  that 
of  other  college  studies,  it  becomes 
less  religious  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  scientific  study  and  presentation 
of  the  highest  type  of  religion  in  form 
for  acceptance  and  action.  Teach- 
ing Biblical  Literattu-e  is  not  neces- 
sarily teaching  religion,  but  on  the 
contrary  may  be  destroying  the 
positive  religious  belief  of  the  student. 
Many  students  come  from  homes 
and  churches  where  they  have  been 
taught  views  of  the  Bible  which  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible  makes 
untenable.  We  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  the  truth  of  Christianity 
does  not  depend  and  never  has  de- 
pended upon  a  theory  of  the  unique 
origin  and  nattu^  of  the  Bible.  But 
it  is  likewise  true  that  such  a  theory 
has  been  held  as  an  essential  for  a 
millennium  and  a  half,  and  that  the 
truth  of  the  various  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  still  believed  by  the 
majority  of  piously  trained  youth 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with  such 
a  theory  about  the  Bible.  When 
that  theory  goes  the  whole  body  of 
faith  is  shaken.  The  faith  that  is 
true  will  be  better  without  the  faith 
that  was  erroneous — ^to  be  sure — 
but  then,  what  faith  is  true?  The 
student  thought  he  knew,  when  he 
came  to  college.  Now  he  sees  he 
was  mistaken  in  one  very  important 
respect — ^why  not  in  others,  or  in  all? 
The  Bible  could  be  used,  most  help- 
fully, in  connection  with  a  course 
which  might  scientifically  systematize 
and  establish  the  highest  religious 
faith,  but  such  use  is  very  different 
from  its  study  as  literature,  and  the 
failing  to  recognize  this,  works  con- 


fusion and  disaster. — B.  Albert  Cook^ 
Ph.D.,  in  the  October  number  of 
Religious  Education  Article  entitled 
"A  College  Course  in  Religion." 

What  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  done  in  the  Past  Century 

It  has  held  strictly  to,  and  greatly 
accomplished  the  wider  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment;  helped  make  the  Bible 
the  cheapest  and  most  ubiquitous 
book  in  the  world — a  priceless  boon 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  seeker;  fur- 
nished missionaries,  home  and  foreign, 
with  the  chief  implement  of  their 
work — ^the  Bible;  and,  since  its  birth 
in  1816,  has  issued,  in  the  United 
States  711536,305  Scriptures,  in  for- 
eign lands  46,151,286 — a  total  of 
117,687,591  volumes — a  stupendous 
accomplishment! 

It  has  printed  the  Bible  at  the 
New  York  Bible  House  in  54  lan- 
guages; has  aided  the  translation  or 
revision  of  the  Scripttu'es  in  more 
than  80  languages;  and  has  provided 
thru  translation  or  circulation 
the  Scriptures  in  150  of  the  over  500 
languages  in  which  they  are  available. 

Special  emergencies  and  conditions 
have  been  bravely  and  generously 
met,  e.  g.: — 

In  the  Civil  War  it  distributed 
3,000,000  volumes  to  Northern  and 
over  300,000  to  Southern  soldiers; 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  it  pro- 
vided Scriptures  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  and  Russian  soldiers ; 
in  the  present  European  War,  thru 
special  co-operation,  it  has  supplied 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
Testaments  and  Gospels  for  the 
soldiers. 
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Conducted    by  Matthew    Page    Andrews 


A  Patriots'  Creed 

When  a  practical  and  patriotic 
busmess  man  of  New  York  discussed 
with  us  the  need  of  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive Citizens*  Creed,  for  the 
benefit  of  miUions  of  school  children, 
both  of  American  and  foreign  birth — 
a  Creed  which  should,  in  a  few  words, 
embrace  the  best  of  our  traditions 
and  ideals  and  by  its  repetition  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  enhance  the 
privileges  and  emphasize  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  we  felt  the  heartiest 
agreement  with  all  that  was  said. 
At  the  same  time,  we  were  privately 
thinking  that  this  much-to-be-desired 
Creed  was  unattainable,  or,  at  best, 
a  remotely  attainable  ideal.  When, 
however,  Mr.  Practical  Business  Man 
proposed  a  practicable  means  to  realize 
the  ideal  and  showed  how  a  contest 
to  provide  the  best  might  be  con- 
ducted, the  pleasure  of  anticipation 
succeeded  the  mere  wish  of  attain- 
ment. 

We  found  that  this  utilitarian  idealist 
had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
the  writing  of  the  Creed  by  arrang- 
ing a  contest  to  be  offered  thru 
some  magazine — preferably  an  edu- 
cational publication,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Educational  Foundations 
offered  a  worthy  medium  for  reach- 
ing the  public. 

We  found,  fiuther,  that  the  neces- 
sary prestige  had  already  been  pro- 
vided for  the  contest  thru  the  co- 
operation and  endorsement  of  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 


sioner of  Education,  thru  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  thru  the  Governors  of 
forty-eight  States,  many  of  whom, 
with  Dr.  Claxton,  had  consented  to 
serve  as  judges  in  the  nation-wide 
endeavor  to  prepare  the  successful 
Creed. 

With  such  a  splendid  beginning,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  ideal  of  a 
National  or  Patriots*  Creed  will  be- 
come a  reality.  .The  idea,  which  is 
likewise  an  ideal,  is  arousing  the 
interest  of  our  best  citizens  and  we 
shall  not  rest  until  authors  and  edi- 
tors in  every  State  of  the  Union  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  contest.  We  would 
enlist  their  co-operation  not  only  as 
participants  in  the  effort  to  provide 
the  best  possible  Creed  but  to  arouse 
others  to  an  appreciation  of  an  ideal 
which  must  become  a  useful  and  per- 
manent possession  of  the  American 
people. 

Short  Stories  Wanted 

The  editor  of  this  department  de- 
sires short  stories  of  classroom  ex- 
periences. He  wants  to  hear  from 
practical  teachers  with  regard  to  inade- 
quate salaries,  the  present  high  cost 
of  Hving,  etc.  For  brief,  striking, 
"human  interest"  incidents  of  the 
former  and  concrete  illustrations  of 
the  latter,  the  Educational  Founda- 
tions management  will  offer  "pecun- 
iary inducements.** 

These    ''inducements**   will  not  be 
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large  at  first,  but  we  hope  to  increase 
them  as  our  circulation  continues  to 
grow.  Postage  should  accompany  con- 
tributions— and  brevity  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Non-subscribing  contributors  of  pub- 
lishable  matter  will  be  paid  in  kind — 
we  mean  in  "trade."  Subscriber- 
contributors,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  directly  connected  with  the  cir- 
culating medium  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Base  Ball  vs.  Pedagogy 

Some  ignorant  person  suggested  to 
us  that  our  expert  on  teachers'  salaries 
should  institute  a  comparison  between 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  and  those 
paid  to  professional  base  ball  players. 

Any  such  investigation  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  The  teachers  are 
simply  "outclassed." 

The  writer  has  served  in  both  pro- 
fessions; and,  even  as  a  "bush  leaguer" 
his  baseball  pay  envelope  had  so 
much  "size"  on  the  pedagogical  rep- 
resentative that  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
those  of  ''Big  League"  ball  players 
would  dangerously  and  unduly  excite 
the  imagination  of  the  former. 

Who's  Who  in  America 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  any  pub- 
lisher, editor  or  author  to  feel  that  his 
work  is  widely  recognized  as  *  'the  stand- 
ard" in  its  chosen  field.  This  may 
be  said,  we  believe,  of  "Who's  Who 
in  America,"  edition  of  1916-17.  This 
publication  is  invaluable  for  reference 
purposes;  and  it  has,  more  than  any 
other  such  work,  it  seems,  been  free 
from  influences  of  self -exploitation  and 
desire  for  profits  linked  with  adver- 
tising.   We  sometimes  wish  it  were 


not  so  bulky,  and  then  again  we  are 
glad  it  contains  so  much.  Certainly, 
we  can  not  suggest  any  way  of  im- 
proving it. 

The  True  Gentleman 

In  the  September  issue  we  published 
a  definition  of  "The  True  Gentle- 
man," by  Dr.  John  W.  Wayland. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
such  definitive  work  in  American 
Hterature.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  "The  True 
Gentleman"  has  been  attractively 
printed  on  card  board  and  that  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Wayland 
at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for  ten  cents 
each. 

Practical  Geography 

The  reviewer  has  just  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  the  "First  Book"  of 
"Essentials  of  Geography,"  by  Albert 
Perry  Bingham  and  Charles  T.  Mc- 
Farlane.  This  pleasure,  however,  is 
tempered  with  a  feeling  of  regret — 
that  he  is  not  now  engaged  in  secon- 
dary school  work  so  he  might  have  the 
good  fortune  of  introducing  young 
Americans  to  so  attractive  a  presen- 
tation of  this  important  subject. 

The  reviewer  recalls  with  horror  the 
purely  theoretical  and  often  pedantic 
textbook  on  Geography  he  was  obliged 
to  use  because  of  a  mistaken  adoption 
over  which  he  had  no  control!  At  the 
time,  he  felt  like  humbly  apologizing 
to  his  pupils  for  being,  apparently, 
particeps  criminis  in  forcing  them  to 
study  a  book  so  iU  adapted  to  their 
interests  and  comprehension. 

Frankly,  we  have  learned  to  view 
with  some  suspicion  any  elementary 
book  prepared  by  university  profes- 
sors or  other  Doctors  of  Philosophy. 
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too  far  removed  from  the  actual 
experience  of  the  secondary  school 
classroom.  With  some  misgiving, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical 
teacher,  the  reviewer  observed  that 
one  author  was  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Teacher's  College  Department  made 
little  difference),  and  the  other  from 
the  "scholastic  shades"  of  another 
college;  but  this  apprehension  faded 
away  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  these  authors  had  really 
understood  the  nature  of  their  task 
and  had  adapted  their  style  and  ma- 
terial to  the  interests  and  needs  of 
young  people.  Real  joy  should  be 
the  portion  of  those  who  use  this 
volume,  especially,  if  they  have  been 
compelled  to  teach  from  textbooks 
of  the  pedantic  and  purely  theoretical 
type. 

A  Catechism  of  Patriotism 

In  the  October  issue,  we  took  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  publication  of  a 
''Catechism  of  Patriotism"  for  Amer- 
ican School  Children,  prepared  by  Miss 
Alice  Louise  Thompson.  After  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  contents,  we  commended 
the  idea  of  the  little  book.  Since  then, 
the  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Miss  Thompson  and  learning 
more  of  her  ptupose  in  preparing  this 
catechism  and  of  the  many  flattering 
endorsements  she  has  received  both 
in  the  manuscript  form  and  on  the 
first  edition. 

In  the  forthcoming  second  edition, 
Miss  Thompson  purposes  arranging 
the  sixty-five  pages  of  the  first  edition 
into  chapters,  definitely  marking  off 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  "Cate- 
chism"— in  which,  by  the  way,  there 
is  much  that  the  average  adult  may 


also  profitably  learn  I  It  emphasizes 
the  duties  of  American  citizens  as  well 
as  their  rights:  and  it  tells  of  the 
achievements  of  America  in  order  to 
inspire  the  spirit  of  progress  towards 
an  even  greater  future. 

Miss  Thompson  writes: 

"This  little  Catechism  lays  no 
daim  to  originality.  It  is  simply  a 
compilation  of  facts  which  show  we 
have  a  cotmtry  that,  from  its  natural 
advantages,  is  worth  living  for,  and, 
from  its  noble  and  generous  form  of 
government,  worth  dying  for.  They 
also  show  that  we  are  almost  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  adhering  to  the 
volunteer  system,  thereby  denying 
the  truth  that  equal  rights  demand 
equal  service." 

The  author  of  this  Catechism  of 
Patriotism  has  expressed  the  strongest 
objections  to  the  effort  now  being 
fostered  in  some  quarters,  both  pub- 
lishing, or  commercial,  and  collegiate, 
to  eliminate  from  our  high  school 
curriculum  the  story  of  the  colonial 
era  in  order  to  favor  so-called  "in- 
tensive" work  on  modem  politics. 
This  idea  is  not  only  impractical  but 
vicious,  and  many  of  those  who  advo- 
cate it  have  no  part  or  parcel  in 
American  history,  institutions,  and 
ideals.  The  movement  should  meet 
with  the  strongest  condemnation  from 
all  our  patriotic  societies,  in  several 
of  which  Miss  Thompson  is  an  especi- 
ally honored  member. 

Country  Life  Readers 

It  is  not  often  that  a  publisher  of 
textbooks  may  truly  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing "met  a  real  need"  in  educational 
work.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  this 
daim  is  realized  as  we  reviewed  the 
"Country  I^ife  Readers/*  of  the  B.  F. 
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Johnson  Publishing  Company.  These 
readers  have  been  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  the  founder  of 
"Moonlight  Schools"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Literary  Com- 
mission. They  are  intended  chiefly 
for  the  first  readings  of  grown  people 
who  had  little  or  no  opportunities  for 
education  in  childhood.  For  these 
people,  especially  those  of  the  vast 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  Allegheny 
sjrstem,  the  standard  readers  for  young 
children  are  obviously  unfit. 

In  these  books,  the  "farmer  folks'* 
of  the  mountains  may  at  the  start 
learn  to  read  something  that  is  di- 
rectly useful  and  interesting  to  them 
and  which  at  the  same  time  is  expressed 
in  the  simplest  possible  language. 
They  learn  how  to  raise  good  crops,  of 
the  value  of  good  roads,  and  how  best 
to  raise  cattle,  poultry,  etc. 

The  subjects  of  the  short  chapters 
in  the  First  and  the  Second  Books 
show  in  themselves  how  useful  these 
volumes  must  be  not  only  in  teaching 
reading,  and  writing,  but  in  showing 
the  way  to  better  living.  Indeed, 
the  material  in  the  second  volume  would 
prove  of  great  value  to  thousands  of 
farmers  who  had  opportunities  for 
education  denied  these  others.  These 
books  cannot  be  commended  too  highly 
and  a  Third  and  final  Reader  is  prom- 
ised by  Mrs.  Stewart  and  the  publishers 
who  have  it  in  preparation. 

Sex-Education 

No  individual  with  even  a  spark  of 
idealimi  or  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility 


to  his  f ellowmen  has  not  thought 
seriously  of  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, which  is  the  title  of  a  well-written 
and  extremely  helpful  book  by  Dr. 
Maurice  A.  Bigdow,  issued  by  the 
MacmUlan  Company. 

We  wonder  if  this  latest  work  by 
Dr.  Bigdow  is  not  really  the  best 
of  its  Idnd  yet  published.  It  does  not 
cater  to  that  morbidness  of  viewpoint 
so  characteristic  of  extremists  in  "vice 
reform".  It  does  not  emphasize  the 
evils  of  immorality,  but  hopefully 
lays  stress  on  morality  and  optimistic- 
ally shows  the  improvement  already 
made,  with  an  expectation  of  an  even 
brighter  future.  Nothing  is  truer 
than  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

"Vice  b  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embnux." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  chapters  in  this  little  book 
(it  has  the  advantage  of  brevity)  is 
the  kind  of  "instruction"  to  be 
avoided  and  the  type  of  instructor 
unfitted  for  this  most  delicate  task. 
This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  book,  all  of  which  is  worth  while. 
We  recommend  it  without  qualifica- 
tion or  reserve. 

Occasional  Poets 

Among  the  verses  of  the  "occa- 
sional" poets  whose  work  we  purpose 
publishing,  we  select  the  fdlowing 
for  this  month: 


lis 


The  Lake  of  Tears 


By  Allen  Kerr  Bond 


Among  earth's  heavenward  heights  it 

lies, 
Lifting    its    chalice    to    the    skies, 
The   lonely   Lake   of   Tears. 

About  those  peaks  the  sorrow  doud 

Rests  day  and  night,  a  dreary  shroud. 

And  feeds   the   Lake   of  Tears. 


Unfathomed  yet  that  ancient  chasm 
Unsung   the   mighty   catadasm 
That   hewed   the   Lake   of   Tears. 

Where  passion-floods  from  fiery  deeps 
Once  raced,  in  shadowed  stillness, 
sleeps 
The  blessed  Lake  of  Tears, — 


In    tracery    runic    round    its    rim         Till    meadowward    adown    the    hills 
Primeval    boughs    of    hemlock    grim     There  steal   a  thousand  happy  rills 
Entwine   the   Lake   of   Tears.  Prom  out  the  Lake  of  Tears. 


The  Teachers*  Book  Shop 

Conducted    by    Christopher    Morley 


It  is  with  books,  music,  painting 
and  all  the  arts  as  with  children — 
only  those  live  that  have  drained  much 
of  their  author's  own  life  into  them. 
The  personality  of  the  author  is 
what  interests  us  more  than  his  work. 
When  we  have  once  got  wdl  hold  of 
the  personality  of  the  author  we  care 
comparatively  little  about  the  history 
of  the  work  or  what  it  means  or  even 
its  technique;  we  enjoy  the  work 
without  thinking  of  more  than  its 
beauty,  and  of  how  much  we  like 
the  workman." 
— ^The  Notebooks  of  Samud  Butler. 

I  doubt  if  since  the  now  famous 
Oxford   Book   of   English   Verse   ap- 
peared any  anthology  has  been  com- 
piled whidi  gives  so  much  joy  to  the 
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judidous  as  '*The  Spirit  of  Man." 
This  fascinating  little  book,  com- 
piled by  Robert  Bridges  (the  English 
laureate,  far  too  little  known  in  these 
parts)  and  dedicated  to  "His  Majesty, 
the  King"  (who  is,  I  will  swear, 
quite  incapable  of  properly  appre- 
dating  it,  and  probably  would  far 
rather  read  Comic  Cuts)  is  an  out- 
growth of  that  saddened  contempla- 
tion induced  by  the  War  in  thought- 
ful men.  In  the  darkness  of  the  great 
tragedy,  Mr.  Bridges  cast  about  for 
consoling  passages  of  literature,  and 
has  here  stnmg  together,  along  a* 
running  nerve  of  thought,  clippings 
both  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  English 
and  in  French,  which  argue  that 
spirit  is  in  the  end  conqueror  over 
flesh,  things  incorruptible  over  those 
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material.  "Prom  the  miseries,  the 
insensate  and  interminable  slaughter, 
the  hate  and  filth/'  says  Mr.  Bridges, 
"we  can  turn  to  seek  comfort  only  in 
the  quiet  confidence  of  our  souls; 
and  we  look  instinctively  to  the  seers 
and  poets  of  mankind,  whose  sayings 
are  the  oracles  and  prophecies  of 
loveliness  and  loving  kindness." 

Never  did  anthologist  labour  with 
nobler  purpose  than  in  this  marvel- 
lous little  book,  which  is  a  scrip  of 
joy  to  those  perplexed  or  wearied  by 
the  frictions  of  an  uneasy  world. 
Ranging  over  the  classics,  the  Oriental 
languages,  medieval  philosophers  and 
modem  French,  English  and  Russian 
writers,  it  gives  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
unity  of  those  who  in  all  ages  and  lands 
have  loved  truth  and  beauty  and 
suffered  for  their  faith.  It  gives  the 
purest  and  highest  pleasure  known  to 
those  who  read. 

The  happy  scheme  of  not  giving 
the  names  of  the  authors  represented, 
save  in  the  index,  enables  the  reader 
to  slip  from  Plato  into  PhiUp  Sydney 
and  then  into  Wordsworth  or  I^anier 
without  feeling  any  shock  or  loss  of 
continuity:  it  makes  plain,  by  the 
book's  matchless  beauty  of  arrange- 
ment that  neither  time  nor  language 
can  divide  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
the  truth. 

And  as  the  compiler  truly  says, 
the  book  may  readily  be  useful  "in 
providing  material  for  the  exercise 
of  literary  judgment,  in  those  who 
have   any   taste   for   the   practice." 

"The  Spirit  of  Man,"  is  so  beauti- 
ful a  little  book  that  I  hope  no  lover 
of  the  delicacies  of  letters  will  miss  it. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  keep  our  lan- 


guage noble:  for  we  still  have  heroes 
to  commemorate?"  So  says  Sir  Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch  in  his  book  "On 
the  Art  of  Writing,"  a  reprint  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge  in  1913  and  1914.  It  is  a 
valuable  book  for  lovers  and  students 
of  "our  sweet  English  tongue."  The 
worthy  knight,  one  of  the  gifted  ama- 
teurs of  modem  literature,  insists 
that  writing  is  not  a  mere  Science  to 
be  studied,  but  an  Art  to  be  practised. 
Great  as  is  English  literature  of  the 
past,  it  is  a  living  growth  to  be  tended 
and  cherished.  Those  of  us  who  are 
all  too  careless  in  our  daily  speech 
and  writing  may  grimly  ponder  his 
chapter  on  Jargon.  How  many  of  us 
have  written,  "He  was  conveyed  to 

• 

his  place  of  residence  in  an  intoxicated 
condition"  when  we  meant,  "he  was 
carried  home  drunk."  Sir  Arthur 
b^  us  to  be  dear,  concrete,  positive 
in  our  language.  After  reading  this 
startling  chapter  it  is  a  merry  task 
to  attack  a  newspaper  column  and 
dejargonize  it.  When  you  write, 
"They  gave  him  a  silver  teapot"  you 
write  as  a  man.  When  you  write,  "He 
was  made  the  recipient  of  a  silver 
teapot"  you  write  jargon.  That  is 
the  message  of  the  chapter. 

Quiller-Couch's  book  is  sobering 
to  any  vagabond  talker  or  writer;  to 
teachers  of  EngUsh  it  is  of  excellent 
value.  (G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  fi.50 
net.) 

To  any  teacher  of  English  who  will 
write  to  me  (care  of  Educational  Fouip- 
datians)  and  tell  me  what  text-book 
on  English  Literature  he  is  using  with 
his  pupils,  and  why,  I  will  send  free 
(and  gladly)  a  copy  of  Joseph  Con- 
rad's remarkable  little  essay  on  the 
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art  of  writing.  And  I  think  that  this 
magazine  will  gladly  open  its  columns 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
absorbing  task  of  teaching  pupils  to 
use  the  English  language  worthily 
and  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  gar- 


ments of  fair  and  seemly  cut. 

This  department  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  about  books,  or 
give  advice  so  far  as  is  within  its 
power. 


School  Discipline 

A  REVIEW 
By  Morton  Snyder 

Discipline  as  a  School  Problem,  byArthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  District  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  New  York  City.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1915; 
273  pages.    $1.25. 

School  Discipline,  by  William  C.  Bagley,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Illinois;  MacmiUan,  New  York,  1915;  25Q  pages;  f  1.25. 


OUR  ancestors  would  call  present- 
day  school  discipline  weak  and 
futile.  The  absence  of  the  birch  and 
the  omnipresence  of  the  woman  teacher 
would  impress  them  as  distinct  faults, 
likely  to  result  in  flabby  characters 
and  empty  pates.  The  current  atti- 
tudes toward  discipline  of  the  best 
teachers  is,  however,  not  a  fundamen- 
tal change  from  that  of  former  days. 
Oiu-  purposes  have  broadened,  our 
S3rmpathies  have  deepened,  our  meth- 
ods are  ever  changing,  but  the  sotmd- 
est  among  us  still  secure  honesty  and 
truthfulness,  industry  and  persever- 
ance, respect  and  obedience.  And  we 
secure  it,  when  necessary,  by  strict- 
ness and  severity,  using  punishment 
as  a  wholesome  corrective  and  stimu- 
lus. There  can  be  no  3delding  to  the 
shallow  sympathy  and  loose  logic  so 
abundantly  dosed  out  to  soft  parents 
and  weak  teachers. 

Discipline,  used  in  a  broad  sense  in 
reference  to  schools,  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  wholesome  stimulation  of  re- 
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ceptive  minds,  to  the  successful  per- 
formance of  beneficial  tasks,  to  the 
steady  development  of  good  habits 
and  strong  character.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  discipline  is  the  device,  method, 
or  system  from  which  such  a  condi- 
tion— good  or  bad — results.  The  two 
depend  on  each  other,  tho  they 
vary  inversely — ^the  more  of  one  the 
less  of  the  other. 

Superintendent  Perry  and  Professor 
Bagley  are  in  entire  accord  as  to  what 
constitutes  good  discipline — ^in  which- 
ever sense  the  word  is  used,  whether 
means  or  end.  Good  habits  of  work, 
stiff  standards,  high  ideals  of  conduct, 
a  co-operative  spirit — ^these,  they  show, 
can  come  only  thru  patient,  cour- 
ageous, persistent  application  of  good 
sense,  dear  thinking,  and  honest 
sympathy.  Neither  finds  any  place 
for  compromise  or  sham;  both  deal 
with  conditions  as  they  are,  and  in  a 
red-blooded,  matter-of-fact  way. 

Superintendent  Perry  attacks  the 
problem  of  school  discipline  from  a 
new  angle.    His  method  is  novel  and 
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his  contribution  may  be  called  a  bio- 
logical philosophy  of  discipline.  He 
asks  the  teacher  or  principal  to  con- 
sider himself,  for  the  moment,  a 
physician  diagnosing  and  treating  a 
case  or  a  group  of  cases.  The  teacher- 
doctor  must  discover  whether  the 
shortcomings  of  a  boy,  a  dass,  or  a 
school  proceed  from  internal  or  ex- 
ternal causes,  normal  or  abnormal  con- 
ditions, from  influences  of  age  and 
development,  or  from  the  logical  oper- 
ation of  instincts  temporarily  con- 
trolling. Having  discovered  the  domi- 
nant factor,  the  teacher  will  then  pre- 
scribe for  the  patient  in  accordance 
with  certain  well-known  biological 
principles.  Perry's  medical  analogy 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  theo- 
ries which  advocate  curing  flagrant 
breaches  of  discipline  by  means  of 
surgery.  He  does  not  believe  that 
tonsilectomy  is  the  one  cure  for  pro- 
fanity. The  teacher  will  further  seek 
so  to  combine  the  feeling,  intellect 
and  will  of  his  patients  as  to  secure 
right  action  in  the  future.  Because 
Perry  shows  so  keen  a  sense  for  facts, 
one  wishes  the  he  had  illustrated  the 
applicatidn  of  his  theories  more 
generously.  Logical  as  is  his  analysis, 
and  convincing  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, it  would  have  been  helpful  had 
he  demonstrated  more  largely  thru  ex- 
ample and  instance,  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  part  of  the  material  given. 

Professor  Bagley's  book  meets  this 
need  somewhat,  and  the  student  will 
profit  by  reading  the  two  books  in 
the  order  indicated.    Bagley  uses  the 


concrete  method,  stating  principles 
briefly  and  illustrating  them  gener- 
ously. He  succeeds,  moreover,  in 
avoiding  the  usual  fragmentary  pres- 
entation for  breaches  of  discipline  are 
not  to  him  mere  detached  incidents, 
to  be  cured  by  easy  devices,  the  utility 
of  which  is  proved  by  a  pat  story. 
Bagley  treats  these  breaches  as  evi- 
dences of  fundamental  conditions  and 

• 

studies  the  conditions.  He  presents 
a  brief  chapter  on  the  well-disciplined 
school  and  then  takes  up  exhaustively 
and  in  logical  order  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  in  an  tmruly  school. 
There  are  specific  chapters  on  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  a  valua- 
ble one  on  the  eight  "troublesome" 
types  of  school  children,  with  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  the  handling  of 
these  types.  The  separate  elements 
in  the  disciplinary  problems  of  any 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent — 
pupils,  parents,  teachers,  authorities, 
and  community  spirit — are  all  treated 
in  order.  The  book  should  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  the  teacher  in  a 
••difficult"    school. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  compare  the 
two  books  noted  in  this  review,  he 
might  begin  by  saying  that  Perry 
has  given  us  a  diagnosis  chart  and 
the  principles  of  prescription  while 
Bagley  has  shown  us  a  series  of  t3rpical 
cases  and  treatments.  One  has  given 
the  "method,"  the  other  the  ex- 
amples and,  in  some  cases,  the  an- 
swers. One  type  of  student  will  pre- 
fer the  first,  another  the  second  book. 
Both  are  well  worth  reading. 
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Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

By  William  D.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Prin- 
cipal of  William  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  James  Flem- 
ing   Hosic,    Ph.M.,    Head   of   the 
Department    of   BngUsh,    Chicago 
Normal  College,  Chicago,  111.   Man- 
aging   Editor    of    "The    English 
Journal."    American   Book   Co. 
As  the  joint  work  of  two  men  of 
such  wide  experience  and  of  such  tm- 
questioned  abilities,   this  book  may 
be  suspected  of  possessing  a  double 
value.     When  we  are  informed  that 
their  object  is  to  produce  a  working 
manual    to    develop    the    power    of 
efifec  ive  communication  of  ideas  in 
such   situations   as   appear    n   ordi- 
nary  life   we   know   that   they   are 
undertaking     something     eminently 
worth    while.    On    examination    we 
awake  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
very  book  that  educators  and  others 
have   long   been   sa3ring   we   should 
have.    Agitation    has    borne    fruit. 
The  era  of  inductive  teaching  is  upon 
us.    Our  young  people  are  to  study 
not  the  ultra-refinements  of  classic 
halls,  not  the  pompous  elegancies  of 
a  leisurely  literary  period,  but  the 
pointed,  effective,  virile  language  of 
the    clear    thinkerSi    the    successful 
writers,    the    valiant    doers    of    our 
own  world.    So  shall  they  become 
dear  in  thought,  effective  in  utter- 
ance,   determined   in   purpose,    self- 
reliant  and  understandable. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  moder- 
nity of  this  volume.  It  is  declared 
in  the  preface,  it  bristles  on  every 
page.    The  venerable  forms  of  speech, 


so  valued  by  the  student  of  English 
Literature  and  so  rich  a  part  of  our 
racial  inheritance  are  not  paraded 
on  these  pages.  The  book  is  well 
named.  It  deals  with  practical  Eng- 
lish and  it  deals  with  it  in  a  practical 
way.  The  authors  have  given  us 
in  their  book  a  conclusive  example  of 
the  application  of  the  principles  they 
teach.  There  must  be  a  place  in 
every  secondary  school  in  the  country 
or  such  a  book  as  this. 
Old  Stories  for  Young  Readers. 

By    Laura   A.    Large,    The   Mac- 

millan  Company.     Price  (.40. 

Many  old  favorites  are  here,  dressed 
up  in  large  type,  ornamented  with 
appropriate  illustrations,  and  spread 
forth  on  excellent  paper — all  pre- 
faced by  a  letter  to  "Dear  Children" 
from  "Your  grown-up  friend,  The 
Editor."  Generations  of  children  yet 
to  come  will  be  reared  on  these  stories 
and  our  great,  great  grandparents 
liked  them  when  they  were  children. 
A  Visit  to  the  Farm.    By  Laura  A. 

Large, .  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Price  f  .40. 

A  little  bit  of  imagination,  a  touch 
of  idealism,  a  love  of  nature  and  of 
the  simpler  enjoyments  of  farm  life, 
a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  approach 
to  the  child  mind,  familiarity  with 
the  habits  of  the  lower  animals — 
these  qualities  at  least  are  essential 
to  the  writing  of  a  book  of  this 
character.  Country  children  will  be 
entertained  by  it,  city  children  will 
learn  much  from  it. 
The  Woodcraft  Girls  at  Camp.  By 

Lillian  Elizabeth  Roy.    George  H. 
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Doran  Company  PublisherSi  New 
York,  fi.25  net. 
Mrs.  Roy's  story  is  told  in  a  lively, 
entertaining  manner,  but  the  book  is 
valuable  especially  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  useful  information 
given  in  her  description  of  the 
camp  life  of  a  group  of  dty  girls.  The 
illustrations  are  half-tones  from  photo- 
graphs, giving  an  intimate  touch 
to  the  book  as  when  people  remind 
themselves  of  their  camp  experiences 
by  referring  to  the  records  of  their 
Kodaks.  Camp  Fire  and  Wood-craft 
girls  will  find  here  a  book  after  their 
own  hearts. 

English  Literature  from  Widsitli 
to  tlie  Deatli  of  Chaucer.  A 
Source  Book  by  Allen  Rogers 
Benham,  A.  M.  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Price  $2.50  net. 

Every  serious  student  of  English 
Literature,  and  every  earnest  teacher 


will  find  treasure  in  this  volume. 
Widsith,  our  earliest  piece  of  verse 
in  the  venacular,  illustrates  the  an- 
cient delight  in  the  recitation  of 
traditional  poems.  The  author  gives 
us  the  social,  industrial  and  political 
background  of  our  earliest  literature 
so  that  the  whole  subject  becomes 
luminous  with  the  life  of  the  race. 
A  sotu-ce  book  is  a  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge an  inspiration  toward  true  schol- 
arship. The  roots  of  our  literature 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  are 
ably  analyzed  by  Dr.  Behnam  in  this 
valuable  work. 

West  Virginia  Institute  Program 
1916 — Containing  Directions  and 
Suggestions  for  Daily  Lessons, 
Special  Articles  of  Interest,  the 
Reading  Circle  Course,  and  Valuable 
References  for  Teachers.  Depart- 
ment of  School  M.  P.  Shawkey, 
State  Supt.  Charleston,  W.  Va 
A  reference  pamphle  of  unusual 
merit.  One  of  the  very  best  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  see. 


Eiamining  in  the  grand  manner— note 
the  quaking  cliildren.—Prom  The  Public 
and  its  Schools,  McAndrews. 
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1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

By  Mary  Eleanor  SIramer 
(Continued) 


901.  Who  wrote  "The  Battle  of  the 

Strong"? 

902.  Who   said:    "Make   for   your- 

selves nests  of  pleasant 
thoughts." 

903.  What   is   said   to   have   been 

Thomas  Carlyle's  chief  lux- 
ury? 

904.  What  modem  writer  declares: 

"I  never  had  a  dull  hour  in 
my  life"? 

905.  For  what  is  Brookville,  Indi- 

ana, notable? 

906.  Who   wrote   "My   Winter   on 

the  Nile"? 

907.  Who  was  called  the  "Poet  of 

Democracy"? 

908.  What  book  created  in  Whittier 

the  desire  to  write? 

909.  Who  wrote  "Through  the  Dark 

Continent"? 

910.  Who  said: 

"I  often  think  but  for  oiu* 
veiled  eyes, 
We  should  find  heaven 
right    about    us  lies." 

91 1.  What  American  poet  was  given 

an  arm-chair  by  the  children 
of  his  home  city? 

912.  Who  was  Amelia  Lee  Jackson? 

913.  Who  wrote  "The  Eternal  Good- 

ness."? 

914.  Who  wrote  "My  Garden  Ac- 

quaintances"? 

915.  Who    has    been    called    "The 

Breakfast   Table   Poet"? 

916.  Who   was  called  the   "Silver- 

Tongued  Orator"? 
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917.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the 

writing  of  Longfellow's  poem 
"The  Two  Angels"? 

918.  Who  said  "Knowledge  is  pow- 

er"? 

919.  Who    said:    "Knowledge    and 

timber   shouldn't    be   much 
used  till  they  are  seasoned"  ? 

920.  Who   sometimes   wrote   under 

the  pseudonym  of  "George 
Fitzboodle"? 

921.  For  what  is  Ecclefechan,  Scot- 

land, notable? 

922.  Who  wrote  "She  was  a  Phan- 

tom of  DeUght"  ? 

923.  Who    was    called   our    "Most 

Cosmopolitan  Poet"? 

924.  What  English  man  of  letters 

was  at  one  time  Prof,  of  Art 
in  Oxford  college? 

925.  Who  wrote  "The  Iron  Hed"? 

926.  Who   wrote   "Maurine"? 

927.  Who   said    "We   become   like 

that    which    we    constantly 
admire"? 

928.  Where   was   the  last   Spanish 

mission  in  California  erected? 

929.  Who    wrote    "Flower    of    the 

Dusk"? 

930.  Who     wrote     "The     Arrow 

Maker"? 

93 1 .  Who  has  been  called  *  'The  Dean 

of  American  Sculpture"? 

932.  Who   wrote   "Brown   of   Har- 

vard"? 

933.  What   artist   was  the   creator 

of  the  "Brownies"? 
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934.  What  artist  was  the  creator 

of  the  "Kewpies"? 

935.  What    great    Yiddish    philos- 

opher was  bom  in  Warsaw, 
Poland? 

936.  Who  said: 

"One   day  with  life   and 
heart 

Is  more  than  time  enough 
to  find  a  world"? 

937.  Who  has  been  called  the  "In- 

diana Thoreau"? 

938.  For    what    is    New    Rochelle, 

New  York,  notable? 

939.  Who  said  "Every  act  rewards 

itself"? 

940.  Who  said: 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  shall  follow,  as  the 

day  the  night, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be 

false  to  any  man"? 

941.  Who  adopted  for  his  life  motto 

the    following    resolution: 
"To  look  up  and  not  down, 
To  look  out  and  not  in; 


To  look  forward  and  not 

back, 
And  lend  a  hand."? 

942.  Who  has  been  termed  the  "Col- 

ossus of  Science"? 

943.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  print- 

er's type? 

944.  Who  said: 

"Greatly  begin;  tho*  thou 

have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that 

sublime — 
Not  failure  but  low  aim 

is  crime"? 

945.  Who  is  "Josiah  Allen's  wife"? 

946.  Who  was  "Grace  Greenwood"? 

947.  Who  wrote  "In  the  Tennessee 

Mountains"? 

948.  Who  was  called  "The  Poet's 

Poet"? 

949.  What  great  American  Philos- 

opher was  in  early  life  both 
teacher  and  preacher? 

950.  Who  wrote  "Conversations  on 

the  Old  Poets"? 


THOUGHTS  WITH  A  CHILD 


By  Helen  Hoyt 


The  wings  of  soaring, 
The  vague  wings  of  aloofness, 
When  they  are  broken, 
What  man  may  mend  them? 
What  care  restore  us 
The  first  dear  shining 
That  oiu-  touch  has  handled — 
The  golden  shining  our  breaths  have  duUed? 

— ^Prom  the  October  Century, 
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Questions  and  Answers 

By  Isaac  Price 


Grammar  (Questioiu) 

Gentlemen:  Let  us  ever  remember  that 
our  interest  is  in  oonoord,  not  conflict;  and 
that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories 
of  peace,  not  those  of  war.  We  hope  that 
all  who  are  represented  here  may  be  moved 
to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and 
the  world's  good,  and  that  out  of  this  city 
may  come  not  only  greater  commerce  and 
trade  for  us  all,  but,  more  essential  than 
these,  relations  of  mutual  respect,  confidence, 
and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and  en- 
dure. Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will 
graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  peace  to  all  our  neifl^bors,  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of 
earth. — li^^Uiam  McKinley. 

(The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection.) 

1.  Select  (a)  a  principal  clause;  (b)  an  attri- 

bute clause;  (c)  a  clause  in  the  same 
construction  as  "our  eminence  rests" 
(d)  an  adjective  clause;  (e)  give  the 
syntax  of  clauses  c  and  d. 

2.  Analyze   the   sentence:    We  hope  that 

all  iR^  are  represented  here  may  be 
moved  to  hifl^er  and  nobler  effort  for 
their  own  and  the  world's  good. 

3.  (a)  Select  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first 

person;  a  personal  pronoun  of  the 
third  person;  a  relative  pronoun, 
(b)  Give  the  number  and  (c)  the  case 
of  each. 

4.  Select  a  coirelative  conjunction;  a  sub- 

ordinate conjunction;  a  co-ordinate 
conjunction  connecting  clauses.  Give 
the  clauses  or  words  connected  in 
each  case. 

5.  (a)  Classify  each  of  the  following  nouns: 

victories,  happiness,  God,  people,  earth, 
(b)  What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the 
following:  good,  woMs,  like,  ever,  for 

(tine  5)? 

6.  State  fully  why  the  plural  number  is 

used  in  each  of  the  following:  are  rep- 
resented,  those,  these,  peoples. 
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7.  Name  three  uses  of  the  nominative  case 

and  write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  each. 

8.  State  how  the  following  fonns  of  the 

verb  are  made:  the  progressive,  the 
emphatic,  the  passive.  Illustrate  each 
form. 

9.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following: 

(a)  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the 
possessive  case;  (b)  the  relative  pro- 
noun who  in  the  objective  case;  (c) 
whore  introducing  an  adjective  clause; 
dj  where  used  as  an  interrogative 
adverb. 
10.  Make  all  the  corrections  necessary  in  the 
following  sentences  and  give  the  rea- 
son for  each  correction:  (a)  I  am 
sure  it  could  not  have  been  them,  (b) 
What  sounds  have  each  of  the  vowels? 

(c)  She  was  not  wiser  than  you  or  I. 

(d)  He  was  more  active  than  any 
other  of  his  companions;  (e)  The  low- 
est mechanic,  as  well  as  the  richest 
citizens,  are  here  protected  in  their 
rights. 

Grammar  (Anawera) 

z.  (a)  Let  remmeber;  (b)  God  will  vouch- 
safe; (c)  interest  is;  (d)  who  are  rep- 
resented; (e)  clause  c  is  the  object  of 
the  verb  renumber;  clause  J  is  an  ad- 
jective  clause  modifying  the  pro- 
noun aU, 

2.  Complex  declarative  sentence.  The  prin- 
cipal clause  is  the  entire  sentence. 
Subject,  we-,  predicate,  hope;  object, 
that  all  may  be  mooed,  etc  De- 
pendent or  subordinate  clause,  the 
object  clause.  Subject,  all;  predicate, 
may  be  mooed  subject  aU,  modified  by 
the  adjective  clause,  who  are  repre- 
sented here,  of  which  the  subject  is  who; 
the  predicate  are  represented,  modified 
by  here.  The  modifier  of  may  be 
mooed  is  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The 
object  of  the  phrase  effort  is  mndtfied 
by  the  adjectives  higher  and  nobler 
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and  by  the  adjective  phrase  for  good 
which  is  modified  by  for  their  own 
and  the  worlds  s. 

3.  (a)   We,  their,  who\  (b)  all  pliind;  (c) 

nominative,     possessive,     nominative. 

4.  Not  only,   hut,  connects  commerce  and 

trade  with  rekUions;  thai  connects  the 
object  clause  interest  is  with  the  verb 
remember;  And  connects  the  clauses 
interest  is  and  eminence  rests. 

5.  (a)  Victories,  common;  happiness,  com- 

mon; God,  proper;  peaces,  collective. 
All  are  concrete,  except  happiness 
which  is  an  abstract  noun,  (b)  Noun, 
noun,  adjective,  adverb,  preposition. 

6.  Are  represented  agrees  with  itr  subject  ail 

in  person  and  number;  those  is  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  representing  the  plural 
noun  victories,  and  b  therefore  plural; 
these  is  a  pronoun  and  agrees  with  its 
antecedents,  commerce  and  trade]  peo- 
ples is  used  because  races  or  nations 
are  meant. 

7.  The  nominative  case  is  used  as  the   sub- 

ject of  a  verb;  in  apposition,  and  as  an 
attribute  (complement);  and  nomina- 
tive by  direct  address.  The  cloth  is 
costly.  Henry,  the  derh,  was  re- 
warded. Gold  is  a  valuable  metal, 
Tom,  take  this  to  the  store. 

8.  The  progressive  form  of   the   verb   is 

composed  of  the  present  participle 
with  some  form  of  the  verb  be;  They 
are  walhing.  The  emphatic  form  is 
represented  by  the  present  form  of  the, 
or  the  past  form  of  the  verb  do  with  the 
present  tense  of  the  form  of  the  verb; 
They  do  go  to  school;  they  did  walh  to 
the  store.  The  passive  form  is  made 
with  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  and 
some  form  of  the  verb  be;  The  matters 
were  considered  and  passed  upon  by 
the  committee. 

9.  (a)    Whose  books   are   these?    (b)   The 

speaker  whom  they  heard,  was  very 
eloquent,  (c)  I  know  a  fine  place  where 
we  can  stay,  (d)  Where  have  they  gone? 
zo.  /  am  sure  it  could  not  have  been  they. 
The  attribute  they  should  be  in  the 
nominative  case,  (b)  What  sounds 
has  each  of  the  vowels}  The  subject 
is  singular,  and  requires  a  verb  in  the 
singular    number,    (c)    She    was    not 


wiser  than  you  or  I  am.  This  sentence 
is  correct  (d)  He  was  more  active  than 
any  of  his  companions.  The  word 
other  would  include  him  as  his  own 
companions,  (e)  The  lowest  mechanic, 
as  wdl  as  the  richest  citizens,  is  here 
protected  in  his  rights.  The  predicate 
is  agrees  with  its  subject  mechanic  in 
number  and  person;  the  antecedent 
of  to  is  in  the  singular  number,  and 
agrees  with  antecedent  in  person  and 
number. 

Grammar  (Questioiis) 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
men  who  had  thus  been  ruled,  succeeded  in 
wresting  supreme  power  from  a  government 
which  they  had  long  in  secret  hated,  they 
should  have  been  impatient  to  demolish  and 
unable  to  construct,  that  they  should  have 
been  fascinated  by  every  spedotis  novelty, 
that  they  should  have  proscribed  every  title, 
ceremony,  and  phrase  associated  with  the 
old  system,  and  that,  turning  away  with 
disgust  from  their  own  national  precedents 
and  traditions,  they  should  have  sought  for 
principles  of  government  in  the  writings  of 
theorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  un- 
graceful affection,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and 
Rome. — ^Macaulay. 

(The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection.) 
z.  Select    and    classify    five    subordinate 
clauses. 

2.  Give  two  modifiers  each  of  (a)  hah  hated, 

(b)  turning. 

3.  Select  a  perfect  participle  and  two  present 

participles.  State  how  each  is  used, 
whether  like  an  adjective  or  like  a 
noun.  If  like  an  adjective,  what  b 
modified  by  each  of  them,  and  if  like 
a  noun,  give  the  syntax. 

4.  Select  two  infinitives.    State  what  they 

modify  and  thereby  determine  for 
what  part  of  speech  each  is  used. 

5.  What  clauses  are  connected  by  (a)  when 

(line  z);  (b)  that  {that  they  should  have 
prescribed,  etc.) 

6.  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the 

following  verbs:  (a)  can  wonder;  (b) 
had  been  ruled;  (c)  succeeded;  (d)  had 
hated;  (e)  should  have  been  fascinatedm 
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7.  (a)  What  changes  are  necessary  in  a 

sentence  whose  verb  is  in  the  active 
voice,  in  order  that  the  verb  shall  be 
in  the  passive  form?  (b)  Illustrate. 

8.  Illustrate  the  use  of  (a)  then  as  an  adverb 

and  also  as  an  adjective;  (b)  but  used 
as  a  conjunction  and  an  adverb. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  who  used 

as  an  interrogative  pronoun   in  the 
objective  case, 
zo.  (a)  Give  two  different  words  after  which 
is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  (b)  Illus- 
trate. 

Grammar  (Answers) 


z.  Adverbial  clause:  When  men  succeeded 
adjective  clause:  who  had  been  ruled 
adjective  clause:  which  they  had  hated 
object   clause;   ihat  the     should  have 
been    impatient;    object    clause;    that 
they  should  have  leen  fascinated. 

2.  (a)  Adverb,  long;  adverbial  phrase,  in 

secret,  (b)  Adverb,  away;  adverbial 
phrase,  with  disgust;  adverbial  phrase, 
from  precedents  and  traditions. 

3.  Associated  used  as  an  adjective  to  modify 

title,  ceremony,  and  phrase;  Wrestling, 
used  as  a  noun,  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion in;  Turning  used  as  an  adjective 
modifying  they. 

4.  To  demolish  modifies  the  adjective  im- 


patient, and  b  therefore  an  adverbial 
infinitive  phrase.  To  construct  modi- 
f  es  the  adjective  unable,  and  is  there- 
fore an  adverbial  infinitive  phrase. 

5.  (a)  Men  succeeded  with  th?y  should  have 

been  impatient,  (b)  They  should  have 
been  impatient,  fascinated,  should  have 
proscribed,  et:.  with  we  cannot  wonder. 

6.  (a)  Potential  mode,  present  tense;  (b) 

indicative  mode,  past  perfect  tense; 
(c)  indicative  mode,  past  tense;  (d) 
potential   mode,    past    perfect   tense. 

7.  The  object  of  the  verb  must  be  made 

the  subject,  and  the  subject  made  the 
agent  or  performer  of  the  action  and 
introduced  by  the  preposition  by;  the 
form  of  the  verb  is  changed,  some 
part  of  the  verb  be  is  used  with  the 
past  pa  ticiple  of  the  verb.  The  man 
built  the  boat.  The  boat  was  uiU 
by  the  man. 

8.  (a)  Adverb:  Thn  there  entered  the  band, 

etc.  (b)  as  an  adjective,  (incorrectly) 
the  then  administration  was,  etc.  (b) 
They  made  attempts  to  effect  a  rescue 
tut  could  not.  They  we  e  611/  faithful 
to  their  trust. 

9.  Whom  did  they  come  to  see?    Who  will 

receive  the  awards? 
10.  (a)  Such,  many,   b)  Do  such  problems  as 
are  fittin .   to  your  abiliti  s.    Pay  as 
many  as  you  can  for  their  work. 


Peace  Prize  Contest 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 


TWO  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known 
as  the  Seabury  Prizes,  are 
offered  for  the  best  essays  on  one  of 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  What  Education  Can  Do 
Toward  the  Maintenance  of  Perma- 
nent Peace.  Open  to  Seniors  in  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

2.  The  Influence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Adoption  of  a  Plan  for 
Permanent  Peace.  Open  to  Seniors 
in  Secondary  Schools. 


Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty 
and  twenty-five  dollars  will  be  given 
for  the  best  essays  in  both  sets. 

Jxn>GES 

C.  A.  Duniway,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Principal, 
State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 

J.  A.  Shawan,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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William  A.  Wetzel,  Principal,  High 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

William  W.  Andrew,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Salem,  Mass. 

Miss  Esther  Crowe,  Teacher  of 
English,  Central  High  School,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  Director,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 

William  E.  Gilbert,  State  Normal 
School  for  Women,  East  Radford, 
Va. 

Contest  Ci«oses  March  i,  19 17 
Conditions  of  the  Contest 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000 
words  (a  length  of  3,000  words  is 
suggested  as  desirable),  and  must  be 
written,  preferably  in  t3rpewriting,  on 
one  side  only  of  paper,  8  x  10  inches, 
with  a  margin  of  at  least  i^-  inches. 
Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not 
be  considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not 
appear  on  the  essay,  which  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the 
writer's  name,  school,  and  home  ad- 
dress, and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  Secretary,  American  School 
Peace  League,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than 
March  i,  1917.  Essays  should  be 
mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prizes  will  be 


made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
League  in  July,  1917. 

Information  concerning  literature 
on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary. 

SuccsssFui,  Contestants  in  Last 
Ybar's  Contest 

Normal  School  Set 

First  Prize— Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Moore, 
State  Normal  School,  Clarion,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Second  Prize — Miss  Margaret 
Moore,  State  Normal  School,  John- 
son City,  Tennessee. 

Third  Prize— Miss  Gladys  Dew 
Burleson,  State  Normal  School, 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

Secondary  School  Set 

First  Prize — Miss  Margaret  E. 
Buell,  Santa  Paula  Union  High 
School,  Santa  Paula,  California. 

Second  Prize — Miss  Eleanor  H. 
Hinman,  High  School,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Third  Prize— Miss  Gladys  E.  Mur- 
phy, High  School,  Napa,  California. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes, 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  will 
send  a  copy  of  "War  and  Waste,"  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  to  the  three  suc- 
cessful contestants  and  to  the  four 
receiving  honorable  mention  in  each 
set. 


THE  MODERN  WAY 

The  1917  appropriation  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  is  $41,425,447.  The  office  of  Executive  Manager 
of  the  Public  Schools  has  been  created.  To  this  office  Mr. 
Leo  Amstein  was  appointed  by  the  city  authorities.  He  is 
to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Amstein  was  once 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  an  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  when  that  office 
was  held  by  Mr.  George  McAneny. 

This  LOOKS  like  business. 
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PLAYS  WORTH  SEEING 

The  drama  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature;  not  afac-sindle. 
It  is  the  free  running  hand  of  genius  under  the  impression  of 
its  liveliest  wit  or  most  passionate  impulses,  a  thousand  times 
adorning  or  feeling  as  it  goes. — Leigh  Hunt. 


Turn  Z  Ri^htl 

r*  A  f  1?TV    THEATRE.  BTenlnga  8:3t 

IiAIIjI  I      MatlneM  TODAY  as  Sat.  3:3t 


lYYTT^CniVJ   ^**^  ^  ^^*     '^^'  *<  ^s^ 

I1ULK3U11    Mats.   Wad.    as   Sat.  at   3:30 

POLLYANNA 

Tha  Play  That  Puts  Joy  Into  Living 


4oth  Sim   luBfl*   Thur.   and    Sat.    3:30 
GEORGE  BROADHURSrS 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 


Vilall 


THE  MAN  WHO 
CAME  BACK 

Playhouse  '^ 


AQTflD  THEATRE  46th  as  Broadway.   Et^s. 
AOlUli  8:30.  Mats. Tom'w, Sat. aEElac. Day. 

TAYLOR  HOLMES 
BUNKER  BEAN 


COMEDY.     W. 41.  St. 8:4S.     Mats.  Tlian.  kBtLt-JO 

Washington  Square  Players 

L*t.  3  Weaks  of  Present  Bill 


45th  St.  ac  Bway.     Eves.  8:30 
Mats.  Thurs.  Bt.  Sat.  at  8:30 


LYCEUM 

WALTER  N.  LAWRENCE  PreaentB 

"BACKFIRE" 

with  Mary  Boland  and  Frederick  Truetdell 


BOSTON 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

The  Silent  Witness 

"THE  BEST   DRAMA  IN   TOWN" 

Soon  to  ratttra  to  New  York 


Bdwy.  and  40th  St.  ETee.  8:30 
Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat.  at  3:30 


EMPIRE 

MR.  GTRIL  liAUDE 
'Amrd?'"  "The  Basker 

By  CLIFFORD  MILLS 


» 


I  <v_J« ...-«.    W.  48th  St.    T«l.  Bryant — U 
LOOgaCre    Hat.  W*dnMday  «e  Satordar 

WILLIAM  COLLIER 

IN  A   NEW   FARCICAL  COMEDY 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

''Fastest  Farce  of  the  Season." — Herald 


When  answeri&ff  adTsrUsemenU  kindly  mention  BDUCATioirAXi  Foumdaxiovb 


From  Our  Travelling  Editor 


Bolivian  School  Children 


A  Sireel  in  Cuuo.  Peru 
Showing  Balconies 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  shares  hU  South  American  experiences  with  the  readers 

of  Gducational  Foundations.     See  "An  Interview  with  the  President  of  the 

Republic  of  Chile"  Page  315 


THE  HON    WILLIAM  H.  EDWARDS 
Author  Football  Days 

(See  fdilorial) 


Educational  Foundations 


VOL.  xxvm 


DECEMBER*  1916 


No.  4 


EDITORIAL 


Football  Days 


FORMBR  Street  Commissioiier  of 
New  York  City,  WiUiam  H. 
Bdwards,  popularly  known  as  "Big 
Bill,"  has  written  a  book. 

It  is  a  big  book,  big  and  bold  in  its 
revelations  and  in  its  enthusiasms. 

Its  introduction  as  a  textbook  in 
coll^;es  and  secondary  schools  would 
meet  with  unrestrained  approval — 
by  the  boys.  But  it  was  not  written 
for  textbook  purposes. 

It  is  a  most  honest  book,  and  most 
human. 

Its  title  is  ''Football  Days." 

It  is  more  than  a  book  of  sport. 

Football  days  for  the  majority  of 
those  who  play  the  game  are  school 
and  college  days.  School  and  Col- 
lege days  are  formative  days.  The 
classroom  with  its  routine  of  recita- 
tions is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it  the 
chief  factor  in  character  formation. 

Ask  any  ''old  college  man/ 

The  older  he  is  the  truer  his  per- 
spective and  the  mcnre  readily  wil  he 
admit  that  it  was  the  college  life 
rather  than  the  lessons  of  the  books 
that  made  the  profound,  the  lasting 
impress.  And  all  this  he  can  believe 
and  say  without  discourtesy  to  the 
curriculum.  We  are  thinking  not 
of  intellectual  growth  only,  but  of 
the  development  of  the  whole  man. 

How  then  does  the  environment 
really  affect  the  student?    What  im- 


pulses are  quickened,  what  ideals 
are  approved,  what  incentives  are 
furnished  by  the  comradery  of  new 
friends?  With  what  motives  does 
one  engage  in  severe  athletic  strug- 
gles even  at  the  risk  of  serious  physi- 
cal injury?  What  is  the  attitude  of 
the  right  minded  college  athlete 
toward  his  studies,  his  teachers,  his 
trainers,  his  companions,  his  oppo- 
nents? 

.  Educators  should  know  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

The  psychdlogy  of  the  gridiron  is 
too  little  understood.  Mr.  Bdwards 
does  not  consciously  deal  in  psychol- 
ogy. He  tells  his  story  straightfor- 
wardly, yet  with  vivacity  and  dra- 
matic force.  He  has  good  reason  for 
his  football  enthusiasm.  His  first 
gUmpse  of  a  college  team  on  a  cer- 
tain Saturday  morning  in  1891,  when 
the  Ya'e  boys  were  starting  for  the 
Poo  Grounds  from  their  headquart- 
ers at  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  hotel. 
New  York,  marked  a  turning  point 
in  his  life.  It  turned  his  ambition 
in  the  direction  of  a  college  career. 
He  played  the  game  at  St.  John's 
Military  Academy  at  Manlius,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  He  was 
the  captain  of  a  victorious  team  at 
Princeton.  His  book  is  a  panoramic 
review  of  the  important  games  :n 
which   he   figured   and   a   triumphal 
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procession  of  the  heroes  with  whom 
and  against  whom  he  battled.  The 
qualities  endorsed  and  exemplified 
are  manliness,  loyalty,  courage, 
modesty,  good  humor.  Are  not  these 
the  virtues  that  crown  all  worthy 
endeavor? 

Of  course  but  few  of  us  are  built 
or  the  strenuosities  of  football.  Mr. 
Edwards  weighed  217  pounds  when 
he  entered  St.  John's  Academy  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  has  the 
body  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  gladia- 
tor for  which  he  is  no  doubt  duly 
grateful. 

But  the  real  lessons  of  the  story  are 
for  us  all,  and  especially  valuable 
they  must  be  for  the  boy  contemplat- 
ing a  college  career. 

Let  the  following  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  idealism  char- 
acteristic of  this  fascinating  volume 
of  recollections. 

"Then  there  Is  the  ever-present 
recollection  of  the  fellow  who  let 
athletics  be  the  big  thing  in  his  col- 
lege life.  He  did  not  make  good  in 
the  classroom.  He  was  unfair  to 
himself.  He  failed  to  realize  that 
athletics  was  only  a  part  of  his  col- 
lege life,  that  it  should  have  been 
an  aid  to  better  endeavor  in  his 
studies. 

He  may  have  earned  his  college 
letter  or  received  a  championship 
gold  football.  And  now  that  he  is 
out  in  the  wo  Id  he  longs  for  the 


college    degree    that    he    has    for- 
feited. 

His  regrets  are  the  deeper  when  he 
realizes  that  if  he  had  given  his  best 
and  been  square  with  his  college  and 
himself,  his  presence  might  have 
meant  further  victories  for  his  team. 
This  is  not  confined  to  any  one  col- 
lege. It  is  true  of  all  of  them  and 
probably  always  will  be  true,  al- 
tho  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
there  is  a  higher  standard  of  scholar- 
ship attained  on  the  average  by  col- 
lege athletes  today  than  a  decade  or 
so  ago. 

I  wish  I  could  impress  this  lesson 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  every 
young  football  enthusiast — that  ath- 
letics should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
college  duties.  After  all  it  is  the 
same  spirit  of  team  work  instilled 
into  him  on  the  football  field  that 
should  inspire  him  in  the  classroom, 
where  his  teacher  becomes  virtually 
his  coach." 

Nearly  80,000  people  witnessed  the 
contest  between  Yale  and  Harvard, 
Nov.  25th,  in  the  Yale  Bowl.  It  was 
probably  the  largest  crowd  that  has 
witnessed  a  football  game  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sport.  On  the  same  day 
50,000  people  watched  the  struggle 
between  the  Army  and  Navy  teams 
in  New  York  City. 

Football  days  are  still  with  us. 
Mr.  Edward's  books  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  classic. 


To  Educatioiud  Ftnmdationer^,  the  world  around,  we  extend 
feUcitatione  and  wieh  them  happiness  as  becometh  the  season. 

— 7%e  Editors. 
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Schools  a  Target  for  Critics 

BY  MORTON  SNYDER 

Assistant  Headmaster,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Many  FouUs  in  our  Educational  System  due  to  Lack  of  Foresight  on  ike  Part 

of  Previous  Generations  of  Teachers 


IN  a  recent  artide  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  writer  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  present-day  school  folk  are 
forever  experimenting  without  getting 
an3rwhere;  that  most  of  what  the 
schools  today  attempt  was  much 
better  done  a  generation  ago;  that  our 
efforts  to  meet  conditions  are  largely 
futile.  The  tone  of  the  article  be- 
trays an  unwarranted  impatience  with 
present-day  efforts.  The  criticisms 
are  neither  new  nor  original.  One 
hears  them  on  every  side,  in  the  schools 
and  out  This  situation  obtains  be- 
cause, it  must  be  admitted,  there 
is  much  to  criticise  in  our  systems 
of  education.  Not  all  the  present 
ills  are  due,  however,  to  the  mistakes 
of  those  who  are  experimenting  in 
order  to  find  improved  methods  with 
which  to  secure  better  results.  Many 
faults  are  attributable  to  the  failure 
of  a  previous  generation  of  educators 
to  foresee  coming  needs.  These  men 
were  in  no  way  to  blame;  they  did 
their  best,  as  we  are  doing  ours.  But 
the  errors  of  the  past  should  not  be 
laid  to  the  efforts  of  the  present. 
Criticisms  of  those  who  try  new  ways, 
accompanying  as  they  do  a  score  of 
valuable  experiments  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  challenge  reply. 
Adverse  criticism  of  the  schools  is 


inevitable  in  a  democracy,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  desirable.  The  teacher  is 
fair  game  for  everybody,  from  the 
parent  unable  to  control  one  child 
at  home  to  the  college  professor  vio- 
lating every  sound  principle  of  in- 
struction in  his  classroom.  It  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  that  the 
schools  cannot  satisfy  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  for  long.  While 
there  is  progress  there  will  be  criticism. 
Socialist  and  capitalist  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  sdiools  at  the  same 
time.  The  classically  trained  father 
will  ever  deplore  a  tendency  toward 
the  practical,  and  vice  versa.  The 
indifferent  parent  will  complain  that 
the  schools  demand  too  much,  while 
the  ambitious  protest  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  worked  hard  enough. 
The  reason  for  this  cross-fire  is  dear: 
We  are  all  vitally  concerned  in  the 
influence  of  the  sdiools  on  our  own 
diildren. 

Critidsm  may  be  sound  or  silly,  but 
whatever  its  worth,  it  will  always 
command  an  audience.  Like  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  weather,  and  the  ser- 
vants, the  schools  have  an  infinite 
sodal  value  as  targets.  It  is  the  right 
of  every  parent,  whether  taxpayer  or 
not,  to  condemn  what  the  community 
sdiool  is  doing  for  his  children;  and 
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it  is  the  prerogative  of  every  taxpayer, 
whether  parent  or  not,  to  condemn 
its  failure  to  reform  his  neighbor's  child. 
A  weak  father  is  the  first  to  oppose  a 
disciplinary  measure  which  he  cannot 
understand,  and  the  society  mother 
resents  attempts  to  teadi  her  son  his 
manners.  Educators  are  the  only 
experts  whose  opinions  their  clients, 
as  a  rule,  set  at  nought. 

We  put  our  reputations  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  lawyer;  we  lose  our 
money  cheerfully  on  a  broker's  guess; 
we  assist  the  doctor  by  trustfully 
swallowii^  his  bitter  dose;  we  deck 
ourselves  out  absurdly  at  a  costumer's 
depree.  Only  the  educator  enjoys  the 
keen  amusement  of  having  years  of 
observation,  study,  and  experience 
contradicted  with  the  good-natured 
assurance  that  the  boy  or  girl  under 
discussion  is  an  exception  to  all  ru 
a  unique  specimen,  the  first  of  a  new 
and  better  type.  Or,  if  the  child  is 
not  a  human  novelty,  he  or  she  is 
the  very  reptica  of  the  parent  and  the 
parent  is  the  living  disproof  of  the  ex- 
pert's theories.  That  his  views  are 
scorned  by  people  who  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  back  of 
them  is  not  without  its  element  of 
humor  for  the  teacher.  In  fact,  it  is 
his  critics  who  do  most  in  keeping 
alive  the  schoolman's  sense  of  humor. 
Naturally,  such  a  situation  is  not 
without  its  benefits  for  the  schools, 
and  the  wise  teacher  would  rather 
endure  an  outinirst  of  unreasoning  in- 
terest than  work  amid  settled  indif- 


Purthermore,  school  folk  are  their 
own  severest  critics,  and  the  many  ex- 
periments of  which  the  conservative 
disprove  are  the  best  evidence  of  alert- 
ness and  courage.    Of  course,   these 


experiments   indica^te   a   wide   diver- 
gence of  opinions.    Any  layman  who 
glances  through  a  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  dose  it  with  a  sigh, 
discouraged  at  the  apparent  lack  of 
Agreement  among  educators.  But  there 
is  really  no  cause  for  withholding  con- 
fidence from   the  profession.    Every 
other  profession  has   advanced  thru 
disagreement    and     experimentation, 
only  <the  public  does  not  hear  so  much 
about  it  all.    The  law  has  been  ad- 
vanced by   the  dashes  of  opposing 
oounsd;  medidne  has  made  its  prog- 
ress in  the  labora^^ny;  many  appli- 
cations  of   the  physical   sdenoes  to 
industry  are  the  chitcome  of  hundreds 
of  trials  and  observations.    Granted 
that  a   host  of  disagreements  exist 
among  educators  and  that  a  few  ex- 
periments appear  to  be  contradictory, 
this  fact  in  no  way  militates  against 
the  profession,  and  this  situation  is 
not    peculiar    to    education.    Forty- 
eight  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment annually  pass  a  grist  of  laws, 
many    of    whidi    are    grotesque    in 
purpose,  ridiculous  in  phrasing,  and 
mutually   antagonistic   in   operation; 
doctors  are  not  yet  entirely  agreed  as 
to  whether  a  cold  should  be  starved, 
fed,  or  massaged;  as  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  no  one  knows  whether  we 
shall  enter  silently  with  the  Quakers 
or  lustily  with  the  Methodists,  in  sin- 
gle blessedness  with  the  Shakers  or  en- 
retinue  with  the  Mormons,  dry  with 
the    Congr^^tionalists    or    drenched 
with  the  Baptists.    Educators  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover or  invent  the  single  means  of 
grace  and  hope  of  glory. 

Progressive  schoolmen  will,  never- 
thdess,  admit  proudly  that  they  are 
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always  experimenting.  That  they  are 
gelling  nowhere  is  not  so  easily  con- 
ceded. In  confessing  that  he  boldly 
experiments  with  the  nation's  children 
the  modem  educator  will  urge  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  The  times 
have  changed,  bringing  new  working 
conditions,  a  different  sort  of  material 
and  larger  demands.  In  the  second 
place,  the  tools  given  him,  namely,  the 
traditional  studies  inherited  from  a 
previous  generation,  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  new  material  or  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result.  He  must 
therefore,  invent  new  tools  and  seek 
new  ways  of  using  the  old  ones. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  that  the 
times  have  changed,  no  one  better  than 
the  dty  schoolmaster.  The  only  per- 
sons unconvinced  are  certain  ultra- 
conservatives  who  still  believe  that 
Latin  and  algebra  will  help  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  to  solve  problems  de- 
pendent upon  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  rise  of  cities  has  deprived  thou- 
sands of  children  of  their  inheritance 
in  the  way  of  contact  with  nature,  of 
sense  training,  and  of  normal  living. 
The  growth  of  tenement  and  apart- 
ment life  has  almost  entirely  removed 
children's  opportunities  to  interest 
themselves  in  educative  home  tasks. 
The  factory  system  has  eliminated 
«  general  industrial  training  thru  the 
establishment  of  the  stultifying  one- 
task-per-man  organization.  Thus  the 
schools  have  had  thrust  upon  them  the 
duty  of  supplying  all  the  stimuli  to  de- 
velopment which  cotmtry  life,  home 
activity  and  a  demand  for  general  skill 
formerly  provided. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  sort  of 
children  who  come  to  the  schools. 
One  does  not  say  that  they  are  inferior; 


time  will  tell.  But  they  are  differentr 
and  this  difference  is  an  element  in 
the  situation  which  makes  experi- 
ments imperative.  The  influx  of  for- 
eigners, with  their  divergent  personal 
ideals  and  antagonistic  racial  traits, 
imposes  upon  the  schools  an  infinitely 
difficult  problem. 

The  task  is  further  complicated  by 
the  hampering  effect  of  our  intellec- 
tual traditions  and  prejudices.  These 
have  long  been  and  still  are,  to  a  large 
degree,  literary  and  academic  rather 
than  scientific  and  practical.  We 
have  believed  that  every  boy  should 
aim  to  be  at  least  a  Senator.  Our 
schools  have  led  youngsters  away  from 
honest  artisanship.  Book  studies  and 
artificial  methods  are  the  inherited 
tools  with  which  we  are  expected  to 
secure  new  results;  abstract  processes 
for  concrete  products.  The  experi- 
ments now  being  tried  are  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  applying  the  realistic 
sciences  and  natural  methods  to  the 
development  of  productive  abilities 
and   intellectual   power. 

It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  just  what 
the  schools  are  expected  to  produce. 
Briefly  stated,  the  boys  and  girls 
whom  the  schools  send  out  must  be 
equipped  for  self-support  and  intel- 
lectual growth.  They  must  be  able 
to  cope  with  industrial  and  Uving 
conditions  as  they  are,  be  qualified 
and  ready  to  serve  the  common  good, 
be  imbued  with  a  group  of  ideals  and 
enthusiasms  called  Americanism,  be 
refined  by  a  certain  minimum  of  cul- 
ture and  good  taste,  and  be  endowed 
with  the  fundamentals  of  strong  and 
honorable  character. 

The  objection  that  educational  ex- 
periments are  too  costly  in  the  damage 
they  do  is  silly  and  futile.    In   the 
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first  place,  no  amount  of  experimental 
tion  could  do  more  harm  than  that 
evidenced  in  the  lives  of  the  misfits 
turned  out  by  the  old  system.  Paren- 
thetically, it  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  classicist  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  an  experimenter.  He  pre- 
scribes Latin,  ''on  trial, "  for  all  b^^- 
ners,  and  eliminates,  after  varying 
periods  of  exposure,  those  on  whom  it 
does  not  "take."  In  spite  of  nega- 
tive reactions  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
he  has  repeated  this  experiment  year 
after  year.  In  the  second  place,  the 
assumpticm  that  present-day  experi- 
ments will  fail  is  unwarranted.  Well- 
thought-out  experiments  along  other 
lines  than  education  have  brought  in- 
calculable good  to  the  race.  Further- 
more, many  educational  experiments 
are  already  proved  successes.  The 
agricultural  college,  the  instructional 
courses  for  mothers  and  prospective 
mothers,  the  trade  schools — ^these  have 
already  brought  large  returns  on  the 
public  investment  and  no  loss  to  the 
pupils.  Finally,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  losses  incidental  to  some  experi- 
ments will  be  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  benefits  accruing  from  others, 
Had  a  few  deaths  discouraged  doctors 
from  continuing  their  tests  we  should 
still  be  the  victims  of  periodical 
'plagues. 

The  most  serious  indictment  of  the 
experimental  method,  however,  lies  in 
the  charge  that  we  are  getting  no- 
where. If  the  charge  is  true,  experi- 
mentation should  cease.  True,  or  not, 
it  implies  a  very  great  assumption  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
He  really  says  that  under  more  diffi- 
cult conditions,  with  greater  demands 
being  made  and  without  the  selected 
material  of  the  earlier  schools,  we  of 


today  are  accomplishing  less  than  did 
our  predecessors.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  against  such  an  assertion. 
The  schools  of  fifty  years  ago  trained 
thoroly  a  few  great  leaders.  Prin- 
cipally, however,  they  took  homo- 
geneous groups  of  children  living 
under  favoring  conditions,  gave  them 
sound  teaching  in  a  few  rudiments, 
and  sent  them  out  at  an  early  age  to 
make  their  fortunes.  No  one  will  be- 
little the  accomplishment.  It  made 
the  name  "American"  the  synonym 
for  intelligent  citizenry.  But  two 
things  the  early  schools  and  colleges 
failed  to  do.  They  did  not  bring  any 
considerable  number  of  men  to  a  real 
sense  of  America's  impending  prob- 
lems or  to  a  prkctical  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  these.  Secondly,  they 
failed  to  equip  more  than  a  small 
minority  with  the  means  for  efficient 
living. 

Comparisons  are  difficult,  of  course, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure 
educational  results.  It  seems  dear, 
however,  that  the  schools  of  today  are 
surpassing  this  accomplishment.  They 
are  giving  a  much  greater  number  of 
children  a  greater  variety  of  useful 
knowledge  than  ever  before.  They  are 
training  them  in  the  simpler  mental 
processes  and  in  the  elements  of 
strong  character.  They  are  doing 
much  of  the  work  of  the  outdoors  and 
the  home.  They  are  helping  to  fuse 
an  infinite  assortment  of  races  into 
something  like  a  type.  They  are 
stimulating  ideals  and  impulses  which 
will  crystallize  into  a  national  charac- 
ter. Thru  manual  and  domestic 
courses,  thru  technical  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  they  are  fitting  an 
ever-growing  proportion  of  the  young 
people  to  support  and  care  for  them- 
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selves.  Thru  music,  drawing,  and 
nature  study  they  are  increasing  the 
nation's  capacity  for  enjo3mient.  Fi- 
nally, experiments  are  ever3rwhere 
being  tried  in  order  to  discover  stiU 
better  ways  to  secure  these  desirable 
results.  The  schools  are  shaking  them 
selves  out  of  their  ome-time  com- 
placence, all  progressive  teachers  are 
studying  and  testing  new  methods. 
And  it  is  the  hope  of  our  educational 
system  that  they  are  doing  so,  for 
when  teachers  become  entirely  con- 
tented, it  is  time  for  the  pension  sys- 
tem to  operate. 

Naturally,  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
future  of  educational  experiments.  It 
seems  assured,  fortunately,  that  ex- 
perimentation will  continue  and  that 
its  methods  and  processes  will  be  gen- 
erally approved  and  its  results  ac- 
cepted by  the  intelligent.  The  next 
step  will  be  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  of  learning 
frankly  oiganized  for  the  purpose  of 
experimentation,  fully  equipped  and 
generously  supported.  Abraham  Flex- 
ner,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  ''The 
Modem  School,"  indicated  the  func- 
tion of  such  experimental  schools.  ' '  In 
education,  as  in  other  realms,"  says 
Mr.  Plexner,  "the  inquiring  spirit  will 

be    the    productive    spirit The 

modem  school  should  be  a  laboratory 
from  which  should  issue  scientific 
studies  of  all  kinds  of  educational 
problems — a  laboratory,  first  of  all, 
which  should  test  and  evaluate  the 
fundamental  propositions  on  which  it 
is  itself  based,  and  the  results  as  they 
are  obtained."  The  results  of  dif- 
ferent trials  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  could  be  circulated  thru 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  thus 
saving  time  and  duplication  of  effort. 


The  value  of  educational  experiment 
stations  was  officially  emphasized  by 
Commissioner  Claxton  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
just  held  in  New  York.  At  this  time 
he  brought  the  country's  need  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  from  all  over 
the  land.  It  is  hopeful  that  he  may 
soon  have  his  wish. 

Mr.  Claxton  said:  "Perhaps  the  bu- 
reau's greatest  field  of  usefulness,  at 
least  the  one  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  room  for  pioneer  work,  is  in 
experimental  education.  We  have  lit- 
tle or  no  scientific  knowledge.  Does 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  nobody  really 
knows  the  best  way  to  teach  a  child? 
There  are  countless  theories  and  opin- 
ions, good,  bad  and  indifferent,  but  the 
world  has  not  yet  provided  the  means 
for  putting  any  of  these  to  a  real  test 
to  determine  the  universal  value  or 
lack  of  it.  There  is  no  standard  to 
which  educators  the  world  over  can 
subscribe  because  nothing  has  ever 
been  tried  long  enough  or  under  suf- 
ficiently var3dng  conditions  to  give  us 

something  fundamental As  3ret 

the  world  has  no  'best  way,'  no  under- 
lying principle  upon  which  to  base 
a  system  of  education.    There  must 

be  such  a  thing We  dmply  have 

not  found  it.  We  must  find  it 
and  the  only  way  is  to  search  for  it. 
For  that  end  we  need  educational 
experiment  stations  just  as  we  have 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
the  United  States  should  establish 
and  operate  them.  If  a  miUion  dollars 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  I  would  select 
several  good  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  would  try  the 
experiments  that  seemed  worth  try- 
ing  thru    a    period    of    years 
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A  series  of  such  experiments,  spread- 
ing over  many  years,  would  in  the  end 
give  the  United  States  a  big,  flexible 
scheme  of  education  adapted  to  any 
diild  in  any  community. "  (As  quoted 
in  The  New  York  Times.) 

It  is  this  problem  of  the  adaption 
of  our  schools  to  any  duld  in  any  com- 
munity that  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
all  problems.  It  can  only  be  solved 
by  trials  and  testings.  The  great 
war  has  shown  us  that  we  are  still  in 
the  formative  stage.  If  the  true 
American  code  and  type  are  to  be 
developed  the  schools  of  the  land  must 
do  much  of  the  work.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  more  we  looked  to  England 
for  our  educational  ideals;  more  re- 
cently we  have  turned  toward  Ger- 
many. Prom  the  one  we  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy  and  individu- 
alism; from  the  other  we  have  drawn 
the  impulse  toward  science  and  toward 
industrial  education  for  the  masses. 
Are  we  to  accept  either  wholly,  dis- 
carding the  other  absolutely,  or  are 
we  to  evolve  some  new  educational 
ideal,  something  truly  American?  The 
evolution  can  come  only  thru  exprn- 
mentation.  And  the  spirit  of  chal- 
lenge and  trial  is  abroad  even  in  the 
settled  educational  circles  of  the 
States  mentioned.  Malcontents  in 
both  countries  have  recently  put  on 


foot,  or  have  suggested,  investigations 
of  the  schools.  England,  with  her 
financial  and  naval  supremacy,  is 
asked  to  examine  the  reasons  for  her 
scientific  and  military  failures;  Ger- 
mans, in  spite  of  their  country's  suc- 
cesses in  the  field,  are  questioning 
the  Minister  of  Education.  We  in 
America  must  ask  oursdves  whether 
either  system  possesses  the  character 
which  we  wish  our  schools  to  develop, 
fi^ther  either  nation  has  proved  to 
have  the  qualities  which  we  wish  to 
establish  as  national  traits.  We  must 
study,  test,  and  prove,  that  we  may 
the  more  surely  judge  whether  we  are 
moving  in  the  direction  that  we  wish 
to  go.  Whatever  we  eventually  be- 
come, as  a  nation,  the  method  of  ex- 
periment and  trial  is  the  sure  one,  and 
we  should  rather  approve  than  oon- 
denm  those  who  attempt  something 
new  in  the  school  world. 

[Note — Mr.  Snyder  is  now  weU  known 
to  our  readers  as  the  writer  of  the  schol- 
arly reviews  of  selected  groups  of  edu- 
caiional  books  which  we  have  been 
publishing  in  preceding  numbers.  We 
are  promised  others  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  above  article  we  are  indebted 
not  only  to  Mr.  Snyder,  hut  also  to  the 
Editor  of  the  *'New  York  Times/*  in 
which  paper  the  article  appeared  several 
weeks  ago. — Ed\ 
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The  Independence  of  Learning  in  Japan 

BY  DR.  S.  SAWAYANAGI 
Ex-President,    Kyoto   Imperial   University 


RECENTLY  the  independence  of 
learning  has  been  a  much  dis- 
cussed subject  in  Japan,  probably 
due  to  the  awakening  of  the  nation 
caused  by  the  great  European  War. 
Such  an  awakening  is  certainly  much 
to  be  desired.  For  we  Japanese  do 
not  yet  quite  understand  the  funda- 
mental value  of  learning;  nor  even 
of  the  sciences.  Hence  among  us 
learning  has  not  been  esteemed  to 
the  degree  that  it  should  be.  This  is 
one  reason  why  national  help  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  is  so  inade- 
quate and  the  efforts  of  our  scholars 
insufficient  and  ineffectual.  No  won- 
der that  we  have  here  in  Japan  yet 
to  attain  the  independence  of  learn- 
ing. 

Our  ideal  of  learning  is  too  purely 
utilitarian.  Our  people  reject  as  cas- 
tles in  the  air,  or  mere  theories,  all 
education  that  does  not  produce  ma- 
terial results.  By  scholars  they  mean 
those  who  come  up  to  this  standard. 
Consequently  we  have  leading  busi- 
ness men  absurdly  talking  about 
our  over-production  of  scholars.  But 
our  universities  and  colleges  are  not 
nurseries  for  scholarship.  In  Europe, 
too,  there  are  some  universities  that 
esteem  scholarship  to  be  based  on 
knowledge  of  science,  and  they  grant 
degrees  accordingly.  But  in  the  two 
universities  of  Germany,  the  four  of 
Belgium,  the  ten  of  France,  and  the 
ten  of  England  there  are  many  stu- 


dents who  remain  after  graduation 
to  make  scholars  of  themselves,  where- 
as in  Japan,  most  of  the  university 
graduatrgo  at  once  into  govern- 
ment  or  official  position  and  few  at- 
tempt scholarship. 

In  Western  countries  there  is  of 
course  a  good  deal  of  amateur  schol- 
arship. Bankers  and  merchants  take 
an  interest  in  science  or  art  and  make 
a  study  of  them  Uke  professionals, 
just  as  in  Japan  men  of  business  do 
with  pictures  and  curios.  In  Japan, 
however,  business  men  do  not  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  works 
of  scholars  to  the  same  extent  as 
men  of  the  world  do  in  Western 
lands,  and  consequently  our  people 
are  comparatively  ignorant  of  such 
matters.  Scholarship  in  Japan  is 
apt  to  be  too  narrow-minded  and  a 
little  too  jealous  of  the  work  of  for- 
eigners, although  they  know  very 
well  the  importance  of  the  work  done 
by  outside  scholars.  Thus  among  us 
scientific  discoveries  of  vast  impor- 
tance are  apt  to  be  ignored,  to  the 
detriment  of  learning.  The  first  step 
toward  the  independence  of  learning 
is  recognition  of  the  work  of  scholar- 
ship. 

In  the  scientific  realm  of  Japan  we 
have  not  yet  achieved  very  much 
but  such  as  we  have  is  not  well  known 
even  among  our  own  people.  There 
are  not  even  any  organs  for  the  publi- 
cation of scholarlyachievements.  True 
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we  have  the  Imperial  Academy,  which 
like  the  Prendi  Academy,  has  the 
duty  of  making  known  the  diaoover- 
ies  of  scientists  and  the  merits  of 
sdiolais,  but  it  has  been  very  negli- 
gent in  its  duties,  though  recently 
there  has  been  some  encouraging  im- 
provement. But  the  Academy  has 
not  yet  advanced  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion as  the  voice  of  our  scholars  and 
scientists.  What  use  is  there  in 
praidng  scholars  for  what  has  been 
done  ten  or  twenty  years  ago?  It  is 
^riiat  scholars  are  doing  today  that 
we  want  to  know. 

To  promote  the  advancement  of 
learning  we  should  demand  of  our 
scholars  new  scientific  discoveries 
and  studies.  Under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  impossible  for  a  scholar  to 
exist  outside  the  environs  of  a  uni- 
versity; which  is  to  be  deplored.  The 
sdiolar  should  be  brought  out  among 
the  people  and  the  pubtic  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  his  work  and 
achievements.  But  so  far  our  schol- 
ars have  been  left  to  themselves,  the 
public  being  content  to  regard  them 
as  scholars  merely  because  they  are 
associated  with  an  institution  of 
learning.  Yet  all  the  while  many  of 
these  have  done  nothing  whatever 
to  deserve  the  name  of  scholarship. 
The  duty  of  the  university  professor 
is  not  done  when  he  has  delivered 
his  lecture  before  the  dass;  he  should 
be  a  man  of  research  and  achieve- 
ment. He  owes  a  duty  to  the  public 
as  wdl  as  to  his  classes.  Some  of 
our  professors  have  been  repeating 
the  same  rigmarole  for  years  without 
any  complaint  from  the  public  or 
the  students. 

Turning  to  America  and  Europe 
we  find  that  almost  all  university 


professors  are  men  of  mark,  using 
books  written  by  themselves  as  au- 
thorities on  the  subjects  they  treat. 
Many  of  them  have  brilliant  discover- 
ies to  boast  of,  and  are  appointed  to 
their  position  not  because  they  have 
taken  a  dq^ree  but  because  they  have 
done  something  worth  doing  in  the 
realm  of  scholarship.  Until  Japanese 
universities  advance  to  this  position 
they  will  never  be  efficient  nor  achieve 
independence  of  learning. 

By  independence  of  learning  is  not 
meant  independence  of  foreign  schol- 
ars but  a  capacity  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent position  and  survey  the 
world  of  scholarship  with  a  well-in- 
formed but  independent  mind,  ready 
to  learn  and  to  instruct.  This  state 
Japan  has  not  yet  attained;  and  we 
shall  never  attain  it  until  we  produce 
more  scholars  of  merit. 

How  is  it  that  in  Japan  alone  learn- 
ing is  held  in  such  low  esteem?  In 
America  and  Europe  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  scholar  is  very  high,  and 
the  public  appears  dearly  to  under- 
stand and  appredate  the  value  and 
work  of  a  scholar.  Though  the  pe- 
cuniary income  of  the  professor  is 
not  large,  his  work  is  rewarded  by 
appredation.  In  lands  where  pro- 
fessorial fees  are  paid,  as  in  Germany, 
the  income  of  some  professors  is  more 
than  those  of  cabinet  ministers.  In 
f  ordgn  countries  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  university  professor  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  money 
value;  he  is  honored,  respected  and 
heard  by  all  as  an  authority.  In  the 
Tokugawa  days  scholarship  was 
much  more  highly  appredated  in 
Japan  than  today.  Statesmen  as- 
sociated with  scholars  and  consulted 
them.    But    during    the    Mdji    era 
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scholars  became  things  apart  from 
commerce,  trade  and  politics  and 
were  r^^arded  as  mere  theorists. 

The  change  was  doubtless  brought 
about  by  the  rush  of  the  nation  for 
material  prosperity;  and  still  more 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  few  if 
any  scholars  whose  opinions  were 
worthy  of  consideration.  Those  un- 
able to  command  respect  seldom  re- 
ceive it.  At  present  there  is  no  dis- 
position in  Japan  to  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  scholars.  Titles  and  honors 
are  r^;arded  much  more  than  schol- 
arship. And  worse  still,  the  pro- 
fessors are  content  to  have  it  so. 
When  scholars  have  such  an  infer- 
ior ideal  of  what  should  be,  what 
are  we  to  expect  from  the  general 
public?  The  people  are,  however,  a 
good  deal  to  blame  also;  they  have 
not  done  their  duty  in  seeking  schdl- 
arship  and  the  fruits  it  brings  to  a 
nation.  In  Western  countries  the 
respect  commanded  by  scholarship 
and  the  readiness  with  which  such 
respect  is  conceded  by  the  public 
react  one  upon  the  other  to  the  en- 
hancement of  learning  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation.  The  scholar  is 
helpless  if  the  nation  neglects  him. 

Doubtless  the  present  war  will 
have  an  iiqportant  influence  on  schol- 
arship, especially  in  developing  the 
mechanical  sciences  and  medicine. 
Owing  to  lack  of  laboratory  facilities 
Japanese  scholars  cannot  do  the  same 
work  in  medicine  as  can  be  done 
abroad,  and  so  our  students  have  to 
be  sent  to  other  countries  to  com- 
plete their  knowledge.  With  us  it 
is  a  matter  of  money;  and  yet  the 
sum  spent  on  one  warship  would 
build  a  laboratory  sufficient  for  our 
needs.    Now  that  we  are  cut  off  from 


study  in  Burope  on  account  of  war, 
it  isra  good  time  to  consider  our  in^ 
dependence  of  learning. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
the  personnel  of  our  scholars  and 
teachers.  We  must  admit  our  inferi- 
ority before  we  can  expect  improve^ 
ment.  No  amount  of  money  can 
remedy  this  defect.  We  are  diiefly 
deficient  in  our  basic  sciences,  a 
defect  caused  by  our  having  laid  too 
much  stress  on  application  and  not 
enough  on  knowledge.  The  funda- 
mental sciences  have  been  n^ected. 
Consequently  our  professors  lack  the 
foundation  for  making  further  ad- 
vances and  show  no  creative  faculty. 
They  are  more  imitative  than  crea- 
tive and  independent.  Our  science 
is  an  applied  science.  Our  engineer- 
ing coUeges  do  not  study  science; 
they  only  teach  how  to  apply  the 
science  that  others  have  discovered. 
But  mere  imitation  is  not  education; 
and  certainly  it  is  not  scholarship. 
Our  improvements  are,  therefore, 
never  fundamental. 

The  same  defect  prevails  in  poli- 
tics, economics  and  law.  Science 
should  know  no  boundaries;  and  yet 
in  these  subjects  we  are  removed  from 
other  countries.  This  is  not  due  to 
our  ideas  of  patriotism  or  a  desire  for 
seclusion  alone;  it  is  due  also  to  the 
fact  that  such  matters  have  dose 
relations  to  the  people  and  will  be 
as  different  from  other  countries  as 
our  people  are  different.  Hitherto 
we  have  translated  or  imported  only 
what  was  agreeable  to  our  national 
mind;  but  mind  is  a  universal  thing 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  acquire 
all  knowledge.  Philosophy  and  ethics 
must  be  studied  in  relation  to  our 
civilization  and  national  life,  being 
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careful  to  avoid  all  hurtful  prejudices. 
Our  national  mind  has  been  some- 
what impoverished  by  our  narrow- 
minded  scholars  who  have  kept  out 
all  that  does  not  agree  with  their 
narrowprejudices,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  new  knowledge  was  good 
or  bad.  This  habit  has  greatly  im- 
peded our  advancement  in  science 
and  learning  generally.  All  knowl- 
edge must  center  in  a  ^stem»  and  in 
this  system  Japan  must  find  her 
place  with  other  nations.  We  can- 
not demand  that  all  ethics  and  phil- 
osophy shall  be  explained  from  a 
Japanese  point  of  view.  That  which 
is  prejudiced  or  exclusive  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  science.  Our 
science  of  late  has  grown  more  and 
more  departmental,  without  aim  or 
unity.  We  have  no  proper  general 
view  of  truth  as  a  whole.    Subjects 


are  isolated  and  studied  as  things 
apart  from  the  whole.  Before  we 
can  hope  for  improvement  we  must 
cultivate  co-operation  in  scholar- 
ship and  so  bring  all  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole. 


From  Who's  Who  in  Japan 

SAWAYANAGI,    MASATORO. 


Ex-President  of  Kyoto  Imperial  Uni- 
versity; bom  1865,  at  Matsumote» 
province  of  Shinano.  Education: 
Graduated  from  College  of  Litera- 
ture of  Tolcyo  Imperial  University 
i888»  Secretary  of  Department  of 
Education  1890  and  Vice-Minister 
in  1908,  Publications:  "The  Spirit 
of  Education/'  "Elementary  Psydiol- 
ogy/'  "Political  Ethics/'  and  many 
other  educational  works. 


Educational  News  and  the  Press 

The  Increasing  Public  Demand  for  School  Information 


Newspapers  create  and  reflect  public 
opinion.  The  mere  chronicling  of 
unusual  and  exciting  events  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  woric  of  a  modem 
paper.  A  constructive  policy  of  hu- 
man uplift  requires  the  careful  presen- 
tation of  facts  and  opinions  related 
to  the  main  lines  of  action  thru 
which  the  world's  real  progress  must 
come.  The  department  of  education 
is  receiving  attention  as  never  before. 
This  has  come  because  of  great  awak- 
ening of  popular  interest  in  the  cause 
of  public  education  and  a  clearer 
realization  of  what  it  means  to  the 
future  of  the  country. 

The  Educational  Foundations  News 


Service  Department  is  prepared  to 
assist  the  newspapers  in  this  field. 
One  of  the  most  recent  papers  to 
adopt  this  service  is  The  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item.  The  Item  conducts  a 
school  page  which  is  an  honor  to  its 
editor  and  which  would  be  an  asset 
to  any  community. 

The  school  page  of  a  progressive 
^newspaper  should  contain,  in  addition 
to  local  school  news,  interpretative  ref- 
erences to  outstanding  educational 
events  indicative  of  the  world's 
progress.  The  most  satisfactory,  the 
most  economical  way  to  secure  this 
material  is  to  subscribe  to  the  Educa- 
tional Foundations  News  Service. 
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An  Interview  with  the  President  of  the  Republic 

of  Chile 


BY  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


SENOR  Juan  Ltiis  Sanfuentes,  the 
present  man  of  the  Chilean 
"White  House,"  has  been  a  force  in 
the  political  life  of  his  country  for 
many  years;  in  fact  one  hears  him 
spoken  of  at  times  in  terms  resembl- 
ing those  with  which  we  in  the  United 
States  are  accustomed  to  attach  to 
our  political  bosses.  In  other  words, 
he  is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment in  Chile,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Sanf  uentes  personality  has  been 
felt  in  more  than  one  stirring  contest 
here  in  a  Republic  where  politics 
form  the  most  popular  profession. 

The  Chilean  President  is  a  Liberal 
in  politics,  but  was  elected  by  the 
conservatives  with  the  help  of  some 
of  the  minor  factions,  and  as  a  result 
he  is  finding  some  difficulty  in  pleas- 
ing his  diverse  constituents.  Just  at 
present  the  radicals  and  democrats 
are  quite  to  the  front  with  all  kinds 
of  censure  of  officers  and  government 
practices,  while  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties is  wrangling  over  the  measure 
recently  proposed  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  to  be  members  of  secret  so- 
cieties, especially  of  the  masonic 
order;  page  after  page  in  the  daily 
papers  contains  accounts  in  full  of 
the  entire  proceedings  of  Congress, 
and  in  general  it  is  the  Conservative 
Party  (which  is  also  the  Church 
party)  vs.  the  Liberals  and  several 
minor  political  cliques. 


We  attended  the  other  evening  a 
meeting  of  students  and  labor  men 
held  on  the  main  Plaza  of  Santiago, 
which  might  have  be^n  a  sign  of 
encouraging  progress  in  democracy 
and  free  thinking  to  those  who  will 
tell  you  here  that  Chile  is  a  Republic 
only  in  name,  and  that  the  Church 
and  the  one  hundred  old  conserva- 
tive families  really  rule  the  country. 
A  big  brass  band  led  the  torch  light 
procession  wherein  was  displayed 
various  transparences  and  banners 
promising  death  and  destruction  to 
the  corrupt  rulers  and  especially  to 
the  head  of  the  Police  who  was  the 
particular  object  of  this  meeting's 
derision.  Fiery  and  eloquent  speeches 
were  in  order,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
political  speech  is  a  tame  affair  in 
contrast  to  the  easily  flowing  periods 
of  even  the  slightly  educated  poli- 
tician of  the  Latin  temperament. 
At  the  end  of  each  scathing  rebuke, 
the  crowd  went  wild  with  the  aid 
of  all  kinds  of  bells  and  tin  instru- 
ments which  made  one  think  of  a  New 
Year's  celebration  in  Manhattan. 
After  an  hour  or  more  of  oratory, 
noise  and  band-music,  the  agitators 
formed  in  procession  and  marched 
to  another  part  of  the  Capital  City 
where  the  performance  was  repeated. 
That  this  gathering  was  not  merely  a 
"cart  tail"  oratorical  display  was 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  was 
one  of  the  speakers,  the  university 
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students  taking  a  prominent  part. 
In  fact  we  were  attended  at  the  meet- 
ing by  two  of  the  prominent  educa- 
tors of  the  dty,  whose  interest  and 
sympathy  with  the  remarks  of  the 
speakers  were  unmistakably  shown. 

The  visitor  in  Chile  wiU  be  told 
by  the  patriotic  Chilean  that  there 
are  no  socialists  in  the  country,  that 
"we  would  kick  them  out  very 
quickly/'  as  one  man  expressed  him- 
self in  our  hearing;  yet  the  student  of 
this  vigorous  country  would  be  in- 
clined to  predict  that  if  socialism  and 
labor  troubles  are  not  already  here 
in  embryo,  they  are  on  their  way, 
and  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will 
find  the  country  compelled  to  cope 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  society 
and  the  working  man,  with  which 
the  United  States  and  all  growing 
republican  nations  have  had  to  deal 
at  some  time  or  other. 

One  advanced  and  very  intelli- 
gent member  of  this  group  of  re- 
formers made  a  visit  recently  to  the 
"hadendo,"  or  farm  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  dressed  as  an  "inquilino/' 
or  laborer,  made  notes  of  the  alleged 
abuses  practiced  on  the  farm  workers 
of  Chile,  writing  it  out  in  full  and 
publishing  it  in  a  paper  of  Santiago, 
and  also  in  book  form  later.  Dtuing 
our  interview  with  President  San- 
fuentes,  we  smilingly  remarked  that 
we  had  already  seen  the  account  of 
his  farming  methods,  at  which  he 
laughed  heartily,  saying: 

"Yes,  it  looks  rather  bad  for  me, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  only 
just  purchased  that  farm  and  the 
abuses  if  they  are  true  can  scarcely 
be  laid  at  my  door."  According  to 
the  statement  of  another  man  who 
was  present  at  this  interview,   the 


social  investigator  was  at  the  farm 
only  two  hours,  and  the  account 
was  colored  considerably  by  the 
imagination  of  the  writer.  There 
was,  however,  ground  for  the  com- 
plaints, especially  regarding  the  un- 
sanitary and  ill  conditions  of  living 
among  the  "inquilinos"  on  the  vast 
farms  which  often  number  hundreds 
and  frequently  thousands  of  acres, 
and  where  the  peons  are  found  utterly 
ignorant  and  with  hardly  any  con- 
ception of  the  outer  world. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  one  visiting 
the  Chilean  President  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  would  get  any  impression 
other  than  that  the  destinies  of  this 
Republic  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
very  real  and  genuine  people.  Their 
home  is  a  t3rpical  Spanish  one  built 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  huge  rooms, 
high  ceilings  and  filled  with  paint- 
ings and  statuary  that  would  grace 
a  fine  European  art  gallery.  We 
were  received  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
not  only  by  the  President,  but  also 
by  Mrs.  Sanfuentes  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  home  was 
filled  with  that  delightful  air  of  hospi- 
tality and  thoughtful  courtesy  which 
marks  the  life  of  these  well-bred, 
cultured  people  of  the  best  class  in 
Chile.  The  President,  a  big,  genial 
man  about  sixty  years  old,  makes 
one  feel  at  home  immediately  by 
his  remarks  as  to  one's  trip,  and 
inquires  concerning  your  health,  fam- 
ily, and  happiness  generally,  which 
always  forms  the  customary  prelude 
when  Chilean  meets  Chilean,  no 
matter  how  important  or  immediate 
may  be  the  business  in  hand.  Our 
conversation  was  interrupted  at  times 
by  Madame  President,  true  to  her 
Chilean  home  devotion,  excusing  her- 
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self  to  go  out  of  the  room  to  attend 
to  some  domestic's  inquiries,  or  bring- 
ing in  to  meet  us  her  beautiful 
grandchild,  or  going  to  find  a  picture 
of  her  son  to  show  us. 

Like  all  Chilean  homes,  also  the 
house  was  without  heat,  even  in 
the  winter,  the  wife  of  the  President 
wearing  a  seal-skin  coat  and  k  la 
Chinese,  keeping  her  hands  up  her 
sleeves  in  order  to  warm  them. 
It  is  customary  here  in  the  winter 
months  for  your  host  to  insist  that 
you  keep  on  your  overcoat  in  the 
house,  and  he  often  suggests  that 
you  keep  your  hat  at  hand  to  wear 
if  you  need  to  pass  thru  open  air 
patios  with  which  all  the  old  Spanish 
houses  here  are  furnished. 

"What  is  the  outstanding  need  of 
Chile?"   we  asked. 

"Capital"  was  the  president's  reply. 
"Chile  has  marvellous  resources,  al- 
most everything  found  in  any  country 
can  be  raised  on  our  land,  or  dug 
out  of  our  mines;  but  we  must  have 
money  for  irrigation,  for  the  needs 
of  transportation  and  for  the  start- 
ing and  maintenance  of  industries. 
Note  what  some  of  your  own  country- 
men are  doing  at  present  here  in  the 
mining,"  he  continued.  "See  the 
huge  trade  that  the  BngUsh  and 
Germans  have  built  upon  Chilean 
resources.  These  things  have  been 
wrought  largely  by  foreign  capital. 
Give  us  money  for  promotion  pur- 
poses, and  ova  advance  is  almost 
certain  and  at  once."  The  subject 
of  immigration  was  discussed,  and 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  Chile, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  held  in  some 
quarters,  desired  immigration  not 
from  Europe  only,  but  also  from  the 
United  States. 


"The  Germans,  for  example,"  said 
the  President,  "have  devdoped  for 
themselves  some  wonderful  colonies 
in  the  south  of  Chile.  They  have 
revealed  what  can  be  done  along  the 
line  of  colonization  in  this  productive 
land  where  the  mountains  have  ample 
water  power  for  all  kinds  of  purposes, 
and  where  there  is  only  required 
proper  industry  to  raise  fruits  and 
grains  equal  to  any  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world." 

"Yet,"  it  was  added,  "we  are  a 
bit  particular  to  make  sure  that  we 
get  the  right  kind  of  immigration, 
and  such  as  we  can  assimilate  and  is 
adapted  to  the  country's  need  at  the 
time.  We  expect  that  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
break  the  isolation  which  our  land 
has  heretofore  experienced,  will  aid 
us  in  this  as  in  many  other  wa3rs." 

One  could  hardly  expect  perhaps 
that  any  Government  official  would 
speak  ill  of  the  nitrate  industry,  which 
is  bringing  to  Chile  at  present  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  her  en- 
tire revenue,  but  we  ventured  to 
say  that  many  people  had  told  us 
that  nitrate  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  this  country,  since  it 
brought  in  so  much  "easy"  money 
in  revenue  that  it  tended  to  cut  the 
nerve  of  the  oldtime  Chilean  en- 
deavor and  caused  everyone  to  seek 
to  become  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  share  in  the  stream  of 
wealth  flowing  into  the  national  treas- 
ury from  salt  petre  and  iodine  and 
the  rich  nitrate  fertilizers. 

"Only  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  our  population  is  engaged 
in  the  nitrate  fields,"  answered  the 
President,  "while  the  revenues  have 
helped    to    make    possible    schools, 
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railroads  and  many  other  improve- 
ments which  would  not  have  been 
possible  otherwise."  Reference  was 
made  to  the  new  bill  of  two  million 
pesos  for  primary  education,  which 
branch  of  learning  is  weak  in  Chile. 
**To  be  sure,"  he  answered,  "every 
nation  first  cultivates  her  natural 
Tesources.  The  United  States  fol- 
lowed that  policy.  According  to  the 
view  of  the  Chilean  the  fears  of  cer- 
tain persons  that  Chile  will  be  ruined 
by  nitrate  are  groundless,  since  the 
people  are  active  and  intelligent; 
the  majority  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  work,  and  the  sons  of  the  large 
farmers  are  interesting  themselves 
now  in  the  improvement  of  their 
lands  thru  modem  appliances  and 
trying  to  better  the  condition  of 
their  employees,  by  sending  them  to 
night  schools  and  building  for  them 
better  dwellings.  This  work  may 
seem  slow  since  the  peons  are  averse 
to  change,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wish 
to  spare  their  boys  from  work  in 
order  to  send  them  to  school,  but  are 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are." 

"What  about  trade  with  the  United 
States  after  the  war  is  over?"  was 
asked. 

''That  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
you,"  was  the  decided  answer,  "Chile 
is  not  averse  to  doing  business  with 
your  country,"  said  the  head  of  the 
Government,  "and  now  that  we  are 
by  necessity  getting  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  in  the  States 
than  we  have  had  previously,  there 
is  every  opportunity  for  your  manu- 
facturers to  establish  a  large  and 
permanent  trade  in  Chile.  The  great 
difficulty  at  present  resides  in  the 
fact  that  our  people  are  having  so 
much  trouble  to  get  considerate  treat- 


ment as  regards  filling  of  orders  as 
they  are  sent,  with  payments  which 
are  demanded  often  in  cash  before 
the  goods  are  even  shipped,  when 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  credits 
of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  and  they  are 
saying  'it  seems  that  the  United 
States  does  not  care  for  our  trade.' 

"Unless  your  manufacturers  awake 
to  the  situation  in  time,"  said  he, 
"I  feel  almost  certain  that  the  Chil- 
eans will  go  back  to  their  European 
markets  as  soon  as  the  war  opens 
those  markets  again.  It  will  be  a 
matter  not  only  of  economic  gain 
for  us,  but  also  an  added  conven- 
ience in  being  able  to  do  business  in 
accordance  to  the  traditionial  taste 
and  custom  of  the  country." 

This  sentiment  is  found  not  only 
in  Chile,  but  also  in  virtually  every 
South  American  Republic  which  we 
have  visited.  Buenos  Aires  has  been 
much  disturbed  lately  by  reason  of 
several  cases  of  shipments  of  goods 
not  in  accordance  with  orders  or 
agreement,  and  the  press  has  been 
scathing  in  protest  of  what  is  con- 
sidered here  grave  breaches  of  busi- 
ness integrity.  Almost  every  Ameri- 
can business  man  one  meets  down 
here,  as  well  as  many  of  the  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, seems  pessimistic  about  our 
getting  the  great  and  important  busi- 
ness in  these  Republics,  because  our 
manufacturers  are  either  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  temporary  business 
in  connection  with  the  European  war, 
or  are  plainly  indifferent  to  their 
future  interests,  that  they  overlook 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  trade  ever  opened 
to  America.  To  be  sure,  many  are 
awake   to   the    unprecedented    "ab- 
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normality"  of  opportunity »  as  one 
-official  expressed  it,  but  we  need 
1>anks  down  here  in  every  important 
city;  we  need  special  visits  by  manu- 
facturers themselves  who  will  get 
into  touch  personally  with  the  people 
and  gain  their  point  of  view  as  they 
never  can  get  it  at  long  range;  and 
more  than  all  the  American  firms 
need  to  appreciate  that  what  is  done 
must  be  done  quickly.  A  month  of 
activity  now  in  getting  into  touch 
in  the  right  way  with  these  markets 
will  be  worth  years  of  slow  plodding 
for  any  manufacturer  in  the  States 
after  European  competition  sets  in 
again  at  the  end  of  the  war/'  was  the 
significant  phrase  of  one  of  the  astute 
heads  of  a  strong  American  firm 
•doing  business  in  South  America. 

The  people  in  these  states  south 
of  us  are  eager  and  ready  to  do  their 
part,  the  Chilean  President  averred. 


"We  are  sending  our  students  to 
study  in  the  United  States,"  said  he, 
"since  we  know  that  our  people  who 
have  visited  you  have  returned  en- 
thusiastic over  the  things  they  have 
seen  and  learned.  We  beUeve  that 
there  is  a  natural  bond  of  comity 
between  the  Republics  on  this  conti- 
nent.  Our  people  have  usually  gone 
to  Europe  in  late  years  for  their 
pleasure  and  travel,  as  well  as  for 
their  business  ideals.  Many  of  us 
have  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  join  our  American  nations  more 
closely  than  ever  before  thru  the 
exigencies  of  these  unusual  times — *' 
"but  I  repeat,"  said  he,  *'this  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  United 
States." 

What  will  be  the  answer  of  our 
people  to  this  confessedly  frank  and 
true  statement  of  the  President  of 
Chile? 


A  Nation- Wide  Campaign  for  Better  Rural  Schools 

BY  J.  L.  McBRIEN 

School  Extension  Agent,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Introductory 


PROBABLY  the  most  effective 
work  yet  done  in  this  campaign 
for  better  rural  schools  was  the  im- 
petus given  to  it  by  the  National 
Conference  for  Better  Rural  Schools 
held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Novem- 
l>cr  17.  I9I5*  President  Bruce  Payne, 
of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers presided.  Delegates  were  in  atten- 
dance from  over  thirty  states.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  delivered  the  prin- 
-cipal  address  at  this  Conference,  tak- 
ing for  his  subject,  "A  More  Efficient 


School  System."  He  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  this  campaign  for  better 
schools  is  to  bring  equal  opportun- 
ity of  education  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  America,  in  the  country  as 
weU  as  in  the  town.  As  a  means  to 
this  end  the  Commissioner  pointed 
out  the  necessary  agencies  as  f  oUows : 

1.  A  school  term  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  days  for  each 
child. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
adequately  prepared  for  their  work. 
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3.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools 
with  an  average  area  of  about  twelve 
square  miles  for  each  school. 

4.  Teacher's  home  and  a  demon- 
stration farm  from  five  to  fifty  acres 
as  a  part  of  the  school  property. 

5.  An  all-year  session  adapted  to 
local  conditions. 

6.  A  county  library  with  branch 
libraries  at  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, with  the  schools  used  as  dis- 
tributing centers. 

7.  Community  organization  with 
the  school  as  the  intellectual*  in- 
dustrial, educational  and  social  center. 

8.  A  modem  high-school  education 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  Americai 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  town. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  issue  a  series  of  news 
letters  in  which  the  eight  subjects 
named  above  will  be  thoroly  dis- 
cussed for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
rural  schools  a  square  deal.  To  this 
end  let  every  agency  of  state  and 
nation  be  organized  and  put  in 
motion.  The  rural  school  problem 
is  the  greatest  problem  in  American 
education ;  it  demands  the  best  thought 
and  effort  of  educators,  business  and 
professional  men  if  it  is  to  be  rightly 
solved.  The  public  press  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  giving  publicity 
to  those  discussions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  RutbI  School  Term 

Talk  Two 

The  deplorable  conditions  existing 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Arkansas  on 
account  of  the  short  term  of  school 
are  pointed  out  in  our  previous  talk. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  a  better 
day  is  dawning  for  the  rural  schools 


of  Arkansas.  There  is  a  state-wide 
campaign  now  on  in  Arkansas  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  school  tax  twelve 
mills,  instead  of  seven  mills  as  at 
present.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Brough, 
the  newly  nominated  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  Governor, 
pledged  himself  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Little  Rock 
in  April  to  torn*  the  entire  state  in  a 
campaign  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment for  a  higher  school  tax.  There 
is  now  a  wdl  organized  campaign 
on  in  Arkansas  among  educators, 
business  and  professional  men  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

As  we  have  noted  in  previous  talks 
in  this  series,  regarding  the  length 
of  the  school  term,  there  are  rural 
school  districts  in  California  with 
only  a  fifty-day  school  term;  in 
Colorado,  with  only  a  fifty-five-day 
school  term;  in  Florida,  with  only  a 
thirty-day  school  term;  in  Georgia, 
with  only  a  twenty-five-day  school 
term;  in  Illinois,  with  only  a  forty-four 
day  school  term;  in  Iowa,  with  only  a 
forty-day  school  term;  in  Nmth 
Dakota,  with  only  a  twenty-day 
school  term;  in  South  Dakota,  with 
only  a  fifty-day  school  term;  in 
Tennessee,  with  only  a  fifty-five-day 
school  term;  and  in  Texas,  with  only 
a  thirty-day  school  term.  And  there 
are  other  states  in  which  the  cam- 
paign for  a  longer  rural  school  term 
shotdd  be  waged  in  season  and  out  of 
season. 

As  a  rule,  when  we  speak  of  length- 
ening the  school  term,  it  presupposes 
the  need  of  more  money.  But  in  our 
next  talk  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
how  the  school  term  may  be  length- 
ened without  voting  another  miU  of 
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school  tax.  It  is  due  the  tax- 
payer, so  far  as  possible,  that  we  in- 
crease the  school  term  without  in- 
creasitig  his  tax;  but  where  this  is 
impossible,  the  tax-payer  must  be 
patriotic  enough  to  be  willing  to 
pay  the  necessary  increase  of  school 
tax.  If  the  patriotism  of  the  tax- 
payer will  not  prompt  him  to  do  this, 
he  should  do  it  for  the  sake  of  en- 


lightened selfishness  if  for  no  higher 
purpose.  He  should  know,  with  Ed- 
ward Everett,  that  "Education  is  a 
better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a 
standing  army,"  with  Benjamin  H. 
Hill  that  "No  nation  ever  yet  paid 
too  much  for  the  education  of  its 
people,  and  the  more  it  pays  for  this 
purpose  the  richer  and  the  more 
powerful  it  will  become." 


THE  TEXTBOOK  FORUM 

Next  to  tks  Teacher  the  most  important  factor  in  American  education 
is  the  textbook. 

This  department  is  devoted   to   textbook   information   and  discussion. 

The  subject  involves  the  interests  of  teachers,  authors,  publishers,  taxpayers — 
and    of   every    schoolchild  in  the   United  States. 


IN  a  country  employing  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  teachers, 
the  large  majority  of  whom  have  had 
but  the  most  meagre  preparation  for 
their  work  and  are  for  that  reason 
the  more  largely  dependent  upon  the 
books  they  are  required  to  use  in 
the  teaching  of  curriculum  subjects, 
the  importance  of  the  textbook  as 
an  actual  factor  in  education  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

That  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  in  a  measure  apprecia- 
ted is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  in 
no  country  in  the  world  are  the 
schools  supplied  with  books  approach- 
ing ours  in  variety  and  value. 

Instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
simple  outlines  of  a  subject  as  is  the 
custom  in  Europe  we  seek  a  textbook 
literature  fashioned  after  the  most 
perfect  standards  of  the  art  with 
copious  and  beautiful  illustrations, 
expensive  paper,  durable  bindings  and 


a  mode  of  treatment  at  the  same 
time  artistic,  scientific  and  practi- 
cal. This  means  great  care  in  the 
preparation  and  selection  of  books. 
It  also  means  great  expense.  Fur- 
thermore we  are  constantly  laying 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  that  we 
depend  too  much  upon  the  book. 

In  earlier  schools  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  children  to  bring 
their  books  from  home  and  the 
teacher  had  to  make  the  best  of 
them.  The  responsibility  of  the  se- 
lection rested  with  parents  and  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better 
meet  the  responsibility  and  arrive 
at  something  like  uniformity,  they 
discussed  such  matters  in  the  district 
meeting,  a  practice  which  by  a  natural 
evolution  came  to  mean  that  the 
task  devolved  upon  the  trustees  and 
later  upon  boards  of  education  with 
the  assistance  of  school  superin- 
tendents.   The   principle   of   unifor- 
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mity  in  town,  county  or  state  has 
prevailed  but  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  the  principle, 
the  customs  in  the  various  states 
differing  widely.  California  has  for 
many  years  published  its  own  text- 
books and  since  1913  has  been  fur- 
nishing them  free  to  the  children. 
Kansas  is  following  California's  ex- 
ample. This  method  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  criticism,  the  points  of 
which  will  be  outlined  later  in  this 
magazine. 

Oiu'  readers  are  invited  to  make 
use  of  this  department  to  their  own 
advantage  and  at  their  own  con- 
venience. We  shall  have  the  co-op- 
eration of  school  superintendents  and 
publishers  and  shall  be  free  to  use 
the  information  they  furnish  without 
bias. 

In  Maine  there  is  no  state  or  county 
adoption  of  textbooks,  the  school 
authorities  of  each  town  or  city  being 
authorized  to  make  whatever  selec- 
tions they  deem  advisable. 


In  Maryland  the  adoption  of  tex- 
books  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  county  boards 
of  education.  The  books  are  adopted 
by  the  county  boards  upon  recom- 
mendation in  writing  of  the  county 
superintendents. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 
courtesy  of  jbhe  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  in  sending  us 
their  circular  of  information  con- 
taining supplementary  suggestions  on 
the  teaching  of  Civics  in  first  year 
high  school  dasses.  The  circular  con- 
tains the  following  sensible  comment 
and  helpful  suggestion. 

*'Ii  is  a  travesty  to  regard  community 


civics  as  chiefly  a  textbook  study^ 
Nevertheless,  a  textbook  is  desirable 
as  affording  a  compact  outline  state- 
ment of  social  and  civic  activities. 
Of  the  textbooks  that  have  come  to 
our  attention,  there  are  two,  either 
of  which  treats  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  that  we  recommend, 
namely: 

"The  Community  and  the  Citizen 
(Revised,  1915,  preferred).  A.  W. 
Dunn.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., . . .  $0.90 

''City,  State  and  Nation  (1914). 
W.  L.  N  da,  Macinillan  Company.. 

*o.75 

"The  opening  chapters  in  Dunn 
constitute  an  excellent  approach  to 
the  subject.  In  the  rest  of  the  course 
each  'Element  of  Welfare,'  should 
be  discussed  with  the  dass  and  studied 
in  its  local  aspects  before  the  pupil 
is  referred  to  the  textbook." 


One  of  the  most  recent  deliver- 
ances in  the  way  of  criticism  of 
textbooks  is  found  in  an  article  by 
Thomas  F.  Clark,  principal  of  the 
Clark  School  for  Concentration,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Sunday 
Times.  The  following  makes  interest- 
ing reading: 

One  very  important  reason  for 
the  deplorable  waste  of  time  in  our 
schools  is  the  kind  of  textbooks  used. 
Who  can  think  it  strange  that  a  boy 
with  red  blood  in  his  veins  and  the 
wholly  natural  love  for  outdoor  sports 
should  have  the  thought  of  murder 
in  his  heart  against  the  man  who  in- 
vented a  grammar  devoting  forty- 
seven  pages  to  nouns,  twenty-eight 
to  pronouns,  thirteen  to  adjectives, 
ten  to  adverbs,  seventy  to  verbs  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  syntax  and 
analysis?    Yet  such  a  grammar  was 
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issued  in  I9i3>  and  b  widely  used 
today.  A  professor  in  one  of  our 
great  universities  wrote  an  algebra 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  make  the  subject  interesting  and 
attractive.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  one  of  his  students  said:  "There 
are  a  few  problems  in  Lalor's  Algebra 
that  Prof.  Lalor  and  a  few  noted 
men  can  do;  there  are  some  that 
Prof.  Lalor  and  God  can  do,  and 
there  are  about  five  thousand  that 
only  Prof.  Lalor  can  do." 

Lalor's  Algebra  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  far  too  many  of  the  textbooks 
which  our  boys  and  girls  in  American 
schools  are  compelled  to  use.  Hob- 
bies»  theories  and  theorems  cannot 
help  but  produce  dreamers  and  idlers. 
The  pupil  gropes  in  vain  for  some- 
thing attractive,  entertaining  or  really 
worth  while.  At  the  start  a  book  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pages  is  in  itself 
uninviting,  and  when  it  is  filled  with 
abstract  matter — often  incoherent  and 
sometimes  irrelevant — ^the  young  mind 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  not  grasp- 
ing the  kernel  of  truth.  Yet  even 
with  this  handicap  the  teacher  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work  will  expound  the 
theory  of  the  volume  in  a  way  at 
once  so  simple,  so  forceful  and  so 
interesting  that  the  pupil  will  yearn 


for  greater  knowledge  once  he  really 
appreciates  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
heavy  tome.  To  awaken  interest, 
to  compel  attention  and  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  is  never 
wholly  impossible  with  the  teacher 
who  is  himself  enthusiastically  in 
command  of  his  subject,  no  matter 
how  lethargic  his  pupils  may  seem 
at  the  start. 

By  no  means  do  I  advocate  throw- 
ing away  the  textbook;  rather  would 
I  emphasize  the  necessity  of  master- 
ing it  before  entering  the  classroom 
to  teach.  Nor  am  I  an  advocate 
of  the  "back  to  nature"  method  of 
education.  Comenius  followed  na- 
ture and  failed — as  every  one  will 
who  adopts  his  method.  In  a  not- 
able degree  nature  and  education  are 
enemies.  Nature  avoids  education. 
"Follow  nature"  is  a  command  which 
if  obeyed  would  bankrupt  our  school 
system  and  halt  progress  and  de- 
velopment. Look  at  India  with  her 
unnumbered  millions  of  children  fol- 
lowing nature  by  the  roadside  in 
their  birthday  costumes.  Travel  the 
pleasant  waters  of  the  Nile  and  there 
behold  black  giants  with  domelike 
heads  who  are  little  more  than  sav- 
ages because  they  have  followed 
nature. 


A  school  la  a  teacher  and  textbooks.  Everything  else,  by  way  of 
building,  equipment,  and  apparatus  exists  to  perfect  the  school  and 
Its  opportunities.  You  can  have  a  school  without  other  outfit  than 
a  teacher  and  textbooks  but  you  cannot  have  a  group  of  children 
learning  even  the  essentials  without  both  teacher  and  textbooks. 

—A.  E.  Winshlp. 
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I. 


Turn  to  the  Right 

A  play  that  is  good  to  look  at»  and 
good  to  listen  to,  that  portrays  the 
goodness  in  good  people  and  in 
others  who  are  not  altogether  good» 
a  play  that  incites  confidence  in 
goodness  and  leaves  a  good  feeling 
in  the  heart  is  a  good  play  indeed. 
As  a  definition  this  may  not  satisfy 
the  ultra  critical,  it  may  seem  puerile 
to  the  blas£  reviewer,  but  for  those 
of  us  who  are  looking  for  intellectual, 
ethical  and  aesthetic  values  rather 
than  for  the  technicalities  of  con- 
struction and  the  more  subtle  ele- 
ments of  dramatic  art  the  statement 
embodies  at  least  a  pleasing  senti- 
ment. 

"Turn  To  The  Right,"  is  just  such 
a  play.  It  was  written  by  Winchell 
Smith  and  John  B.  Hazzard  and  is 
being  presented  to  large  audiences 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 

After  a  year  in  prison  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  Joe  Bascom  returns 
to  home  and  mother.  And  such  a 
mother!  All  love  and  pity,  and  con- 
fidence in  her  boy.  Ruth  Chester 
plays  the  part  to  the  winning  of  all 
hearts  on  and  off  the  stage.  Joe's 
old  pals,  Muggs  and  Gilly,  by  a 
most  surprising  coincidence  get  to 
the  little  home  on  the  same  evening. 
The  mutual  recognitions  between  Joe 
and  his  friends  and  the  attempts  to 
conceal  their  real  character  from  his 
mother,  sister  and  others  produces 
some  most  amusing  situations. 
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Enter  the  scheming  old  deacon. 
He  is  about  to  trick  Mrs.  Basoom 
out  of  her  property,  but  is  circum- 
vented by  the  dexterity  of  the  young 
thieves  who  pay  him  with  mcmey 
stolen  from  his  own  safe,  and  then 
recapture  the  same  money  from  the 
pocket  of  the  discountenanced  dea- 
con. We  see  how  the  boys  settle 
down  to  work,  how  a  fortune  is  made 
out  of  the  peach  orchard,  and  how 
not  only  Joe,  but  both  of  his  cronies 
as  well,  win  the  ladies  of  their  choice 
and  find  much  happiness.  Edgar 
Nelson  comes  in  for  a  large  share 
of  approval  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  acts  the  part  of  Sam  Martin,  the 
country  bumpkin,  who  proves  he 
can  do  business,  and  in  doing  it 
brings  the  play  to  a  joyous  conclusion. 


II. 


The  Baaker 

The  historic  Empire  Theatre,  man- 
agement of  Charles  Frohman  Inc., 
is  the  home  of  another  artistic  triumph 
in  this  English  Comedy  by  Clifford 
Mills.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  having 
renounced  Grumpyhood,  takes  the 
part  of  a  lackadaisical  gentleman  of 
some  sporting  proclivities  and  with  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  handicaps  of  a 
dukedom  to  which  he  is  legally  en- 
titled. He  wants  to  take  life  comfor- 
tably, to  be  happy  himself  and  to  make 
others  happy,  just  to  bask  in  the 
genial  light  of  his  own  inclinations. 
Therefore  he  calls  himself  a  basker 
with  a  broad,  a  very  broad  a. 
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In  a  delightfully  coy  and  captivat- 
ing curtain  speech  Mr.  Maude  struck 
one  serious  note  when  he  reminded 
the  audience  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  baskers  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Maude  has  reaches  of  dramatic 
ability  far  beyond  the  reqtiirements 
of  his  part  as  George  DeLacorfe. 
This  is  to  say,  of  course,  that  he  is 
more  than  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  this  particular  piece  and  that, 
therefore,  he  gives  a  hundred  per 
cent  performance.  "Finished  ease" 
and  "consummate  grace"  and  all 
the  other  complimentary  platitudes 
find  in  him  a  perfect  example.  Those 
who  saw  Mr.  Maude  as  Grumpy 
should  do  themselves  the  favor  of 
seeing  him  as  the  Basker.  They 
will  be  impressed  not  only  with  the 
personality  of  the  star,  but  also  with 
the  merits  of  a  well  nigh  perfectly 
balanced  cast  in  a  smooth,  flowing 
play  with  most  harmonious  and 
effective  stage  settings.  Miss  Maud 
Milton  as  the  Duchess  of  Cheviot, 
the  blue-blooded  grandmother  of  the 
basking  Duke,  gives  an  admirable 
interpretation  of  the  aged  dowager 
with  the  ancient  fire  of  her  ancestors 
still  flaming  in  her  sotd,  likewise  in 
her   speech. 

One  is  reminded  of  some  recent 
discussions  in  the  field  of  education 
when  George  says  to  his  valet,  "Did 
they  not  teach  you  to  think  in  school?' ' 

To  which  he  makes  the  reply, 
"They  never  even  mentioned  it,  sir." 

N.  B.  Rumor  has  it  that  Mr. 
Maude  has  discontinued  The  Basker 
and  that  he  is  going  back  to  Grumpy. 
At  any  rate  he  will  still  be  Cjrril  Maude. 


III. 

Back  Fire 

Back  Fire  is  a  play  of  Big  Business, 
and  of  treachery  that  plants  the  seed 
of  its  own  retribution.  The  unso- 
phisticated may  learn  something  of 
stocks,  margins,  check  kiting,  ware- 
house receipts,  corporation  lawjrers, 
insurance  and  of  the  ways  of  the  wise 
and  the  perils  of  the  innocent.  The 
term  "contributory  negligence"  is  a 
pivot  in  the  plot.  By  it  Hiram 
Page  is  made  to  shoulder  the 
blame  of  his  own  losses  even  tho 
his  intimate  friend  Matthew  Garth 
withheld  the  information  that  wotdd 
have  saved  him.  So  Marjory  Page 
is  held  responsible  for  her  own  death 
because  she  rode  in  an  elevator  which 
was  known  to  be  unsafe  and  which 
crushed  her  in  its  fall.  Lydia  Page, 
clever  business  woman,  turns  the  tables 
on  Matthew  Garth  who  has  taken  her 
into  his  employ  and  is  himself  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence  for  de- 
pending too  much  on  Lydia's  ability. 
Mary  Boland  as  Lydia  Page,  is  the 
shining  star  of  the  play,  supported 
by  a  competent  company.  There  are 
moments  of  great  emotional  power, 
and  the  climax  is  exciting.  The  play 
is  tmder  the  management  of  Walter 
N.  Lawrence  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 


The  Washington  Square  Players  are 
occup)ring  a  larger  place  in  the  theat- 
rical sun  than  ever.  We  want  to 
present  soon  to  our  readers  an  accotmt 
of  their  unique  work. 
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Education  and  the  Bible 


In  AflSliation  with  the  World-Wide  League  for  Bible  Study 


A  PAMPHLET  issued  by  the  de- 
partment of  Education,  State 
of  Oregon,  entitled,  "A  Suggested 
Course  in  Bible  Study,  For  Pupils 
Outside  of  Schools,"  contains  a  very 
competent  outline  of  study  for  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
J.  A.  Churchill,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  writes  the  intro- 
duction as  follows: 

''A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  an 
essential  element  in  a  good  education, 
and  tho  one  may  not  be  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  manual  of  devotion, 
he  should  be  familiar  with  it  as  a 
literature  and  a  history.  Many  teach- 
ers of  English  and  history  have  asked 
this  department  to  prepare  a  syllabus 
that  will  direct  the  study  outside  of 
school  of  pupils  who  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  the  life  stories  of  char- 
acters of  the  Bible,  with  the  beauty 
of  its  style  and  the  influence  of  its 
ideals. 

"This  work  should  be  elective — 
wholly  optional  with  the  pupils  and 
parents,  and  at  no  time  required  by 
the  teacher. 

"With  a  view  to  assisting  the  de- 
partments of  English  and  history  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  State,  this 
syllabus  has  been  prepared." 

Another  pamphlet  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  department  is  one 
entitled  "Bible  Courses  for  High 
School  Students,"  by  W.  M.  Forrest, 
Professor  Memorial  School  of  Biblical 
History,  University  of  Virginia.  It 
is  still  another  evidence  of  the  closer 
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bond  between  Education  and  Religion. 
The  author  writes: 

"This  should  open  a  new  era  of 
Bible  study  in  Virginia.  Religious 
organizations  have  only  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  get  a  fresh 
grip  upon  their  young  people  in  the 
'teen  ages.'  If  the  most  is  made 
of  the  plan,  school  teachers  need  no 
longer  lament  the  distressing  igno- 
rance of  the  Bible  that  has  so  long 
made  otherwise  bright  pupils  dunces 
in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  finest 
passages  in  literature  and  history. 
Nor  need  religious  leaders  lament  the 
impossibility  of  getting  young  folks 
to  take  their  Bible  study  as  seriously 
as  they  do  their  school  work.  But  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  plan  a 
success  must  rest  upon  the  veligious 
leaders  of  the  state.  They  must 
provide  capable  teachers  and  neces- 
sary helps  in  maps  and  books.  They 
must  convince  their  young  folks 
that  Bible  study  will  be  worth  more 
to  them  than  some  elective  for  which 
it  may  be  substituted.  Thus  this 
new  opportunity  has  become  a  new  . 
responsibility." 

To  each  one  of  the  2,700  students 
enrolling  this  fall  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  was  given  a  pamphlet  on 
the  title  page  of  which  were  the 
words  "Character  First."  The  stu- 
dents are  reminded  of  their  religious 
duties.  They  are  enjoined  to  make 
such  use  of  their  educational  ad- 
vantages as  to  be  able  to  answer  in 
the  afSrmati  ve  the  following  questions : 


BDUCATION  AND  THE  BIBLB 


Has  your  education  given  you 
sympathy  with  all  good  causes  and 
made  you  espouse  them? 

Has  it  made  you  public-spirited? 

Has  it  made  you  a  brother  of  the 
weak? 

Have  you  learned  to  make  friends 
and  keep  them? 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
friend  yourself? 

Can  you  look  an  honest  man  or  a 
pure  woman  straight  in  the  eye? 

Do  you  see  anything  to  love  in  a 
Uttle  child? 

Will  a  lonely  dog  follow  you  in  the 
street? 


Can  you  be  high-minded  and  happy 
in  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life? 

Do  you  think  washing  dishes  and 
hoeing  com  just  as  compatible  with 
high    thinking    as    piano-playing    or 

golf? 

Are  you  good  for  anything  to  your- 
self?   Can  you  be  happy  alone? 

Can  you  look  out  in  the  world  and 
see  anything  except  dollars  and 
cents? 

Can  you  look  into  a  mud-puddle 
by  the  wayside  and  see  anything  in 
the  puddle  but  mud? 

Can  you  look  into  the  sky  at  night 
and  see  anything  but  stars? 


John  Ruskin's  Bible 


John  Ruskin  gave  the  following 
as  his  mother's  list  of  chapters 
with  which  she  established  his  soul 
in  life: 

Exodus,    chapters    15th   and   20th, 

2  Samuel,  chapter  ist,  from  17th 
verse  to  the  end. 

I  Kings,  chapter  8th. 

Psalms,  chapters  23d,  32d,  90th, 
91st,   103d,   112th,   119th,  139th. 

Proverbs,  chapters  2d,  3d,  8th,  12th. 

Isaiah,  chapter  58th. 

Matthew,   chapters  5th,   6th,   7th. 

Acts,  chapter  26th. 

I  Corinthians,  chapters  13th,  15th. 


James,  chapter  4th. 

Revelation,  chapters  5th,  6th. 

He  followed  the  list  with  this  signifi- 
cant statement: 

"And  truly,  tho  I  have  picked 
up  the  elements  of  a  little  further 
knowledge — in  mathematics,  meteorol- 
ogy, and  the  like,  in  after  life — and 
owe  not  a  little  to  the  teaching  of 
many  people,  this  maternal  installa- 
tion of  my  mind  in  that  property  of 
chapters,  I  count  very  confidently 
the  most  precious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  one  essential  part  of  all  my  edu- 
cation." 


Ruskin  and  the  119th  Psalm 


It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces 
of  the  Bible  which  my  mother  taught 
me  that  which  cost  me  most  to  learn 
and  which  was  to  my  child's  mind 
chiefly  repulsive — the  119th  Psalm — 
has  now  become  of  all  the  most  pre- 


cious to  me  in  its  overflowing  and 
glorious  passion  of  love  for  the  Law 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of 
it  by  modem  preachers  of  what  they 
imagine  to  be  His  gospel. 

— John  Ruskin. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

BY  HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 

(All  rights  reserved) 


MEN'S  minds  are  like  their 
watches;  no  two  go  just  alike, 
yet  each  believes  his  own."  The 
writer's  memory  of  that  quotation 
dates  back  many  years  without  re- 
freshment and  it  may  not  be  verba- 
tim, but  it  contains  the  sense  of 
what  Pope  wrote. 

It  comes  to  mind  often  during  the 
daily  labor  of  conducting  the  Model- 
Store  work  in  the  constantly  grow- 
ing group  of  progressive  schools 
that  are  using  this  means  to  save  the 
teacher's  time  and  more  quickly 
reach  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils. 

One  group  of  letters  asks  for  more 
printed  matter,  more  information, 
more  details.  Our  answer  to  this 
is  in  preparation.  It  is  a  book  of 
actual  lessons  gathered  from  thou- 
sands of  sources,  assembled  by  teach- 
ers experienced  in  the  Model-Store 
work,  which  we  believe  will  enable 
any  teacher  strange  to  the  store,  to 
turn  to  a  page  that  covers  any  step 
in  arithmetic  which  may  be  her  sub- 
ject for  the  day  and  by  reading  from 
that  page  conduct  a  successful  lesson 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
pupils  and  will  give  her  a  dear  idea 
of  a  good  way  to  use  the  store.  A 
simple  lesson  from  this,  published  in 
advance,  was  given  in  the  last  issue 
of  Educational  Foundations  in  this 
department 


that  the  writers  have  only  skimmed 
a  part  of  the  printed  matter  sent 
them  or  they  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  what  they  may  have 
read  because  they  ask  questions  that 
have  been  treated  exhaustively  in 
matter  already  mailed  to  them. 

The  third  but  more  rare  tjrpe  of 
communication,  from  a  school  re- 
ported as  having  a  Model-Store  but 
not  appearing  on  our  lists,  indicates 
that  they  are  struggling  to  gather  a 
store  themselves  on  what  they  refer 
to  as  the  basis  of  "personal  ideas  to 
meet  local  conditions." 

To  the  conductor  of  this  depart- 
ment and  the  organizer  of  this  work 
it  seems  almost  impossible  that  any- 
one could  have  conceived  the  idea 
that  our  Model-Store  work  is  a  cut 
and  dried  proposition.  Probably  no 
point  has  been  more  often  mentioned 
than  that  the  store  is  supplied  as  our 
contribution  to  educational  progress 
with  enough  helps  to  give  a  teacher 
the  idea  but  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  developed  by  each 
school,  even  by  each  teacher  in  each 
school,  according  to  personal  ideas 
to  meet  local  conditions — even  indi- 
vidual   classroom    conditions. 

The  three  classes  of  letters  men- 
tioned above  are  only  general 
eral  classifications  and  they  can  be 
subdivided  into  many  different  groups 


Another    group    of    letters    shows«fiilshowing   many  forms   of  misunder-* 
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standing  of  matters  that  have  been 
repeatedly  stated  inj^the  plainest 
language  and  in  many  different  forms, 
in  order  that  what  might  not  be 
dear  in  one  case  would  certainly  be 
made  dear  by  a  re-statement  in  an- 
other form. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  Modd-Store  users  who 
understand  and  who  use  the  store 
intelligently  and  in  their  own  way 
to  great  advantage. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  be- 
low from  a  few  such  letters  very  re- 
cently recdved  and  trust  that  the 
above  will  make  it  dear  to  every 
reader  that  we  are  not  trying  to  tdl 
a  prindpal  or  teacher  how  to  work, 
but  only  presenting  them  with  in- 
formation that  will  enable  them  to 
do  their  own  work  in  their  own  way 
according  to  their  own  curricultmi  and 
to  do  it  more  effectivdy  and  with 
less  labor. 

Dear  Sirs: 

"When  I  recdved  the  offer  of  the 
Model-Store  I  had  not  much  faith 
that  it  would  benefit  my  dass  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
but  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  devices  for  rous- 
ing their  interest  and  fixing  their 
wandering  attention.  Even  the  low 
grade  children  take  part  in  the  store 
activities,  while  the  high  grade  ones 
have  surprised  and  delighted  me  with 
the  abiUty  they  have  devdoped. 
Our  superintendent  was  much  im- 
pressed ♦  ♦  ♦  I  will  gladly  make 
room  for   everything   you   send   us. 

"Yours  very  truly," 
"Dear  Sirs: 

"For  over  two  years  I  used  the 
store  materials  sent  by  you  to  the 
School.     As  I  have  been  trans- 


ferred to  the School  I  am  de- 
sirous of  having  the  outfit  for  this 
school. 

"I  beUeve'so  thoroly  in  the  practi- 
cal hdp  which  the  store  gives  and 
in  the  joy  that  the  children  find  in 
handling  real  things  that  I  hope  you 
will  send  me  the  outfit  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  generous 
treatment  of  me  as  principal  of  the 
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Yours    truly/' 


(The  following  letter  was  sent  to  a 
subscriber    and    forwarded    to    us.) 

"Gentlemen: 

"We  are  grateful  to  you  for  send- 
ing us  packages  to  be  used  in  our 
Modd-Store.  We  make  constant  use 
of  this  store  and  find  it  a  splendid 
means  of  teaching  arithmetic  and 
parts  of  other  subjects.  Dealers  who 
contribute  to  this  store  are  to  be 
complimented  not  only  for  thdr 
enterprising  spirit,  but  for  their  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

"Very  truly  yours," 
"Gentlemen: 

"Yotu-  instruction  sheet  No.  i  has 
just  fallen  into  my  hands  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  it.  We 
have  been  trying  to  organize  a  store 
in  this  building  but  found  it  difficult 
to  get  hold  of  materials  that  were 
attractive  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
ful. I  want  to  know  more  about  it 
and  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
will  send  me  any  further  information 
you  may  have  on  the  subject  giving 
me  cost  of  equipment  etc. 

"If  you  have  any  more  instruction 
sheets  I  shall  be  glad  of  them  as  wdl 
as  another  copy  of  No.  i.      I  must 
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return  the  one  I  have  to  its  owner. 
Also  what  is  the  price  of  the  Edu- 
cational Magazine  which  you  pub- 
lish? 

"Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
kindness,  I  am, 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Principal." 

"Gentlemen: 

"I  am  desirous  of  starting  a  'store' 
in  the Public  school  and  am  writ- 
ing to  enlist  yotu:  assistance  in  ftu:- 
nishing  equipment  for  this   store. 

"Last  year,  as  you  may  recall,  I 
installed  one  of  yotu:  stores  in  the 

public  school  in County 

N.  J.,  of  which  school  I  was  at  that 
time  principal.  I  was  so  pleased 
with  results  that  I  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment in  my  new  school. 

"Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to 
favor  me,  I  remain, 

"Very  truly  yours," 

(The  following  letter  was  sent  to  a 
subscriber  and  forwarded  to  us) 

"Dear  Sir: 

"We  are  making  use  of  the  Model- 
Store-Keeping  outfit  sent  to  us  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Found- 
daiions  of  New  York  City.*** 

"The  regulation  package  on  sale, 
but  empty,  is  the  best  material  for 
us. 

"Much  good  is  coming  to  the  pupils 
from  the  use  of  the  Model-Stores. 
" Principal." 


"Dear  Sir: 

"Inclosed  please  find  card  signed 
as  suggested. 

"Our  Model-Store  is  a  feature  of 
this  school  for  6  and  7th  grade  arith- 


metic. The  live  teachers  use  it 
gladly  and  keep  it  up  in  fine  order. 
The  children  enjoy  it  and  are  profited 
greatly  by  their  practice  in  bu3ring 
and  selling.  We  have  2000  children. 
"This  store  will  be  open  and  work- 
ing on  Monday,  Nov.  27,  all  day  for 
the  observation  of  teachers  who  will 
come  to  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Should  one  of  your  representa- 
tives attend  that  meeting  I  should  be 
much  pleased  to  have  him  visit  No. 

31- 

"We  are  cramped  for  space  and 

have  the  'Store*  in  a  classroom  always 
full  of  children;  but  the  teachers  men- 
tioned have  worked  out  good  methods 
of  use  and  practice  despite  the  handi- 
cap. Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
new  school  to  cost  about  a  half  mil- 
lion in  which  I  will  have  a  special 
room  for  it. 

"Recently  pictures  have  been  made 
of  the  store  in  use,  copies  of  which  I 
will  soon  send  you.  I  am  sending 
check  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
Educational  Foundations, 

"Thanking  you  for  the  help  you 
have  given  us,   I  remain, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Principal." 

The  number  of  Model-Stores  is 
well  beyond  the  three-thousand  mark 
and  all  but  a  very  few  of  these  are 
the  result  of  teachers  seeing  it  in 
successful  operation — no  circulars  or 
oflFers  of  the  store  have  been  sent  out 
for  two  years.  The  value  of  the 
equipment  must  be  more  clear  to 
the  educators  who  have  used  it  than 
it  is  to  us.  They  have  the  practical 
experience  and  we  have  only  the 
testimony  of  which  the  above  is  a 
tiny  fraction  tho  it  represents  the 
mass. 
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Educational  Digest  and  Review 

CONDUCTED  BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS 

Shall  History  Become  a  Study  for  the  Specialist  or  for  General  Read* 

ing  by  the  Public? 


PROBABLY  this  question  may  be 
admirably  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative either  way.  There  are  histor- 
ical works  of  great  value  providing 
data  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the 
student,  and  there  are  histories  writ- 
ten for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
general  reader. 

Frankly,  we  should  like  to  see  the 
reading  of  history  become  very  much 
more  popular  than  it  now  is.  We 
believe  that  if  the  writers  of  history 
would  take  greater  pains  to  make 
their  presentation  attractive  and  to 
clarify  their  style,  they  would  seciu-e 
for  their  work  a  larger  reading  pub- 
lic and  for  themselves  material  re- 
wards, at  least  approximately  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  involved  in 
their  investigations. 

"CUo,  A  Muse" 

No  one  who  has  in  view  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  history  designed  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  reference  work, 
should  fail  to  read,  mark,  and  re-read 
George  Macaulay  Trevdyan's  "Clio, 
a  Muse,"  an  essay  published  with  a 
group  of  others  in  a  single  volume  by 
Longmans,   Green  and  Company. 

This  is  the  most  delightful,  hope- 
ful, and  altogether  inspiring  dis- 
cussion of  the  cultural  value  of  his- 
tory that  has  appeared  in  otu:  day 
and  generation.    No  one  at  all  in- 


terested in  the  subject  of  history  can 
afford  to  miss  it.  If  the  conclusions 
of  the  writer  of  this  altogether  charm- 
ing and  enlightening  essay  should 
be  accepted  and  followed  by  his- 
torians, the  subject  of  history  would 
gain  a  hundred  fold  in  popularity 
and  consequently  in  educational  value. 

A  knowledge  of  history  makes  for 
culture,  understanding,  and  good  cit- 
izenship. As  Francis  Trevelyan  Mil- 
ler has  phrased  it:  "History  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  scholarship  only; 
it  should  be  a  practical  tool  with 
which  the  pupil  or  the  individual 
may  build  his  own  future — and  the 
future  of  his  country." 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  the  gain  we 
have  made  in  the  wider  teaching  of 
history  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
has  been  somewhat  offset  by  a  dis- 
tinct loss,  in  the  same  period,  in  its 
general  literary  life.  History  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  known  more  as 
a  "science"  intended  for  students 
and  less  as  popular  and  useful  read- 
ing for  cultivated  minds  in  everyday 
life. 

This  may  be  due,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan 
points  out,  to  the  discredit  which  the 
so-called  "scientific  school"  of  his- 
torians has  cast  upon  historical  valu- 
ations and  conclusions  in  general 
and  on  their  more  attractive  and 
popular    predecessors    in    particular. 

The  average  person,  for  example. 
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is  authoritatively  warned  to  "be- 
ware of  the  conclusions  of  Macaulay/' 
whom  he  had  delighted  to  read,  and 
he  is  asked  to  study  instead  the 
science  of  the  subject,  which  he  re- 
fuses to  dol  For  something,,  in  this 
case,  we  seem  to  have  substituted 
nothing!  The  "true  value  of  history 
is  educational"  and  "not  scientific." 
"The  story  of  great  events  is  itself 
of  the  largest  value  when  it  is  prop- 
erly treated  by  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  of  the  historian."  Mr. 
Trevelyan  further  asks: 

"Ought  history  to  be  merely  the 
accumulation  of  facts  about  the 
past?  Or  ought  it  also  to  be  the 
Interpretation  of  facts  about  the 
past?  Or,  one  step  iurthex,  ought  it 
to  be  not  merely  the  accumulation 
and  interpretation  of  facts,  but  also 
the  exposition  of  these  facts  and 
opinions  in  their  full  emotional  and 
intellectual  value  to  a  wide  public  by 
the  difficult  art  of  literature? 

"The  words  in  italics  raise  another 
question  which  cian  be  put  thus: 

"Ought  emotion  to  be  excluded 
from  history  on  the  ground  that 
history  deals  only  with  the  science 
of  cause  and  effect  in  human  affairs?" 

We  haven't  seen,  in  many  years, 
anjrthing  as  charming  and  strongly 
convincing  as  this  essay  on  "Clio, 
a  Muse."  It  is  a  gem  that  the 
publishers  should  put  in  a  single 
setting,  regardless  of  the  worth  of 
the  other  articles  that  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  to  which 
we  have  reference;  viz.,  Clio,  a  Muse, 
and  Other  Essays. 

Confidential 

In  the  days  of  Carlyle  and  Mac- 


aulay, reviews  amounted  to  essays. 
Today,  too  often,  they  are  based  on 
mere  glimpses  of  the  book  under 
discussion  and  on  what  the  publisher 
chooses  to  send  the  editorl  Notable 
exceptions  there  are  to  this  modem 
rule;  for  instance,  the  reviews  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

Educational  Foundations  endeavors 
to  be  honest  in  this  matter.  Cer- 
tainly, no  review  appearing  in  this 
department  will  represent  anything 
but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  book  or 
books  to  which  reference  is  made. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  prepare  edi- 
torial reviews— for  such  we  wish 
them  to  be  in  this  department  For 
example,  the  writer  has  just  spent 
much  of  two  weeks  on  a  single  book 
that  contains  438  pages,  with  nu- 
merous references,  some  of  which  he 
wished  to  "corroborate"  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  author's  interpre- 
tation. 

"Teaching  of  History" 

The  book  referred  to  in  the  above 
paragraph  is  Professor  Henry  John- 
son's "Teaching  of  History." 

Having  been  a  teacher  of  history 
and  having  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  fixing  in  youthful  minds  a 
real  and  lasting  love  of  the  subject 
of  history  and  believing,  further- 
more, that  some  of  our  university 
authorities  seem  to  be  tr3ring  to 
make  history  repugnant  by  over- 
speciaUzation,  we  were  prepared  for 
"violent  differences"  with  Professor 
Johnson's  conclusions!  In  this  ex- 
pectation, we  were,  for  the  most 
part,  agreeably  disappointed. 

First  of  all,  we  must  acknowledge 
a  marked  admiration  of  the  author's 
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comprehensive  review  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  theory  of  history  writ- 
ing and  history  teaching  from  before 
the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  thru  the  teachers  of  every 
country  to  those  of  our  day  and 
nation.  Nothing  of  moment  seems 
left  out,  and  we  might  almost  wish 
that  so  much  were  not  put  in;  for 
condensation  might  gain  more  readers 
for  an  excellent  work. 

Professor  Johnson  makes  it  clear 
that  the  study  of  history  is  truly  worth 
while,  and  he  illustrates  the  force  of 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  pref- 
atory sentence:  ''When  one  boasts 
that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  trammels 
of  the  best,  he  proclaims  his  own 
folly,  and  would,  if  he  could,  reduce 
himself  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  lower  animals."  Nevertheless, 
the  substance  of  the  earlier  chapters 
might  serve  to  discourage  the  public 
as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  all  his- 
torical narrative.  From  the  "popu- 
lar" standpoint,  this  is  to  be  deplored. 
If  historians  do  not  cast  too  much 
doubt  upon  their  own  conclusions, 
chiefly  the  conclusions  of  the  other 
workers;,  and  if  too  much  stress  be 
not  laid  upon  the  so-called  ** scientific*' 
phases  of  the  subject,  history  itself 
would  prove  more  popular  and  be 
less  discredited  both  by  the  specialist 
and  the  layman. 

The  principal  features  of  Profes- 
sor Johnson's  work  lie  in  its  scholar- 
ship and  its  comprehensiveness,  in 
its  bibliography,  and  in  its  value  as 
a  reference  volume.  Until  we  know 
of  an  equal  or  a  better  work  in  these 
respects,  we  shall  keep  it  on  a  shelf 
convenient  for  instant  use  or  re-read- 
ing. We  commend  it  to  others  for 
similar   purposes.    Later,    when    we 


shall  have  "talked  over"  some  mat- 
ters personally  with  the  author,  we 
may  have  occasion  to  say  wherein 
we  would  ventiure  a  difference  of 
viewpoint.  Additional  notice  may 
then  be  presented;  for  much  in  this 
work  would  offer  texts  for  further 
discussion. 

In  the  meantime,  we  want  Profes- 
sor Johnson  or  someone  equally  cap- 
able to  prepare  a  volume  on  "How 
to  Make  History  more  Generally 
Popular."  Ask  intelligent  adults  any 
where  for  the  facts  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  fundamental  issues  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  our  country 
and  take  notes  on  the  result.  Ask 
them  what  historical  works  they 
have  been  reading  and  too  often 
there  will  not  be  any  results  to  record  1 

"True  Facts" 

We  frequently  find  this  expression 
or  its  pleonastic  cousin,  "real  facts," 
in  dissertations  on  history,  whether 
professional  or  merely  amateur!  We 
find  it  more  than  once  in  Professor 
Johnson's  "Teaching  of  History," 
not  on  his  authority,  happily,  but 
under  quotation  from  the  "scientific" 
historians,  whose  style,  in  most  cases, 
apparently  counts  for  less  than  those 
who  write  for  popular  consumption. 

By  all  means  let  us  get  rid  of 
"true  facts"  in  historical  literature, 
even  if  we  have  to  take  the  liberty  of 
editing  the  author! 

"Mortality"  in  History  Examina- 
tions;    a     few    Startling    Facts 

IN  THE  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation papers  for  191 5,  candidates 
were  required   to  answer  less  than 
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one-half  of  the  questions  given.  Nev- 
ertheless, only  about  one-third  of  the 
candidates  received  the  grade  of 
sixty  per  cent  necessary  to  pass. 
Another  third  received  less  than 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  remaining 
third  ranged  from  thirty-five  per 
cent  to  the  passing  point.  Yet, 
this  point,  fixed  at  sixty  per  cent,  is 
not  very  high;  for  there  are  colleges 
and  schools  still  extant  which  re- 
quire seventy-five  per  cent,  while 
the  writer  recalls  that  he  was  obliged 
to  maintain  a  grade  of  eighty-five 
per  cent  on  the  final  examinations  in 
all  the  subjects  pursued  in  a  course 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  excep- 
tional mortaUty  in  the  subject  of 
history,  especially  American  history? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools  have  been 
blamed  for  this  large  percentage  of 
failtu'es;  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind 
of  questions  set  by  the  Board  have 
been  held  responsible.  Others  main- 
tain that  those  who  grade  the  papers 
insist  too  much  on  the  "letter  of  the 
law"  and  do  not  sufficiently  allow 
for  a  general  knowledge  of  history 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 

The  Causes  of  Failure 

There  may  be  some  degree  of 
truth  in  each  of  these  complaints; 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject  from  various  angles,  the 
writer  would  state  with  some  strength 
of  conviction  that  the  trouble  is 
three-fold: 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  college  au- 
thorities, in  that  they  have  "terri- 
fied" the  secondary  school  teachers 
into  attempting  too  much. 


2.  That  this  panic  has  been  in- 
creased by  over-much  pedantry  and 
too  little  common  sense  shown  in  the 
character  of  some  of  the  papers  read 
before  (and  impressed  upon)  teachers' 
associations. 

3.  That  last  and  most  important 
many  of  the  textbooks  now  in  use 
are  too  bulky  and  over-emphasize 
the  "philosophy  and  science"  of  the 
subject. 

Textbook 

There  are,  in  every  subject  em- 
braced in  the  history  course,  some 
textbooks  phrased  in  simple,  brief, 
and  clear-cut  style;  some  are  inclined 
to  unnecessary  verbiage;  while  still 
others  are  plainly  far  too  difficult 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  "aver- 
age" immature  student.  In  some 
quarters,  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  select  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  textbook  to  be  found. 
Such  a  text  seems  more  impressive 
to*  the  outsider,  and  to  the  examiners 
and  in  the  catalog.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  textbook  be  brief  and  clear- 
cut,  it  is  declared  "too  simplel"  al- 
tho  the  treatment  of  this  same 
"too  simple"  textbook  may  have 
proved  of  exceptional  interest  to 
trained  historians.  This  plan  of  se- 
lection has  been  termed  "the  evo- 
lution of  competitive  pedantry."  Wel- 
land  Hendrick  has  thus  described 
it  in  his  delightful  Joysome  History 
of  Education:  "Nay,  nay,  said  a 
stem-browed  woman  professor  to  a 
publisher,  'your  book  is  too  simple.' 
*Our  texts  must  be  r-r-r-rigorous,  r-r-r- 
rigorous,  r-r-r-r-rigorous*  " 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
case    of    history.     In    several    well- 
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known  schools,  the  teachers  have 
felt  compelled  to  adopt  college  text- 
books of  eight  hundred  and  more  large 
unillustrated  pages! — an  adoption  which 
has  fortunately  reacted  in  a  way  to 
bring  a  protest  from  collegiate  quart- 
ers; for  the  colleges  themselves  had 
iust  "come  down"  to  these  textbooks 
as  a  practical  and  necessary  back- 
ground or  basis  to  the  once  exclusive 
"research"  and  reference  books  for 
undergraduate  activities. 

We  know  of  one  secondary  school 
with  a  good  reputation  and  several 
other  schools  of  much  lower  standing 
which  have  been  using  as  textbooks 
three  volumes  intended  for  adults 
and  not  adapted  to  school  purposes. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  rate  of 
graduate  "mortality"  this  better  class 
school  has,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  would  take  an  unusually  capable 
teacher  to  cover  properly  a  small  part 
of  this  ground  and  "drill"  into  his 
pupils  even  a  few  of  the  basic  facts 
of  American  history. 

Publishers  Affected 

Again  illustrating  this  rush  for  the 
more  erudite,  we  would  cite  the 
case  of  a  prominent  publishing  house 
which  had  issued  an  excellent  His- 
tory of  England  for  high  school  ^ork. 
This  volume  is  simple,  clear-cut, 
and  sufficiently  comprehensive  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written. 
But,  in  keeping  with  the  new  ten- 
dency, this  same  firm  partly  "shelved" 
this  excellent  text-book  and  is  now 
loudly  calling  attention  to  a  later 
volume  with  several  thousand  ad- 
ditional words  and  a  "more  philo- 
sophical treatment."  With  a  mind 
open  to  conviction,  the  writer  used 


both  these  volumes  in  the  classroom 
and  found  that  the  class,  taken  as  a 
whole,  remembered  nearly  twice  as 
much  history  from  a  study  of  the 
simpler  text.  In  the  case  of  the  best 
"scholarship  material"  for  Harvard, 
Hopkins,  Oxford,  and  other  universi- 
ties, little  difference  was  observed 
in  the  results  in  either  case.  The 
simpler  text,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
doubtedly secured  "the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number." 

Suggestions 

We  hazard  the  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  teachers  can  greatly  reduce 
the  present  rate  of  "mortality"  in 
history  by  courageously  continuing  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, thru  providing  their  classes  with 
the  simplest  and  briefest  textbook 
which  covers  the  ground,  and  which 
proves  interesting  to  the  pupils. 
Moreover,  with  such  a  textbook,  it  is 
far  easier  to  give  additional  readings 
in  order  to  develop  special  subjects 
to  the  profit  and  interest  of  the  class. 

One  who  was  listening  to  some 
exegesis  by  a  professor  of  psychology, 
exclaimed,  "Why,  Doctor,  that  is 
not  so  difficult  as  it  seemed."  "No," 
replied  the  professor,  "it  is  not,  but 
if  I  always  reduced  my  material  to 
its  simplest  terms,  I  shotdd  have  no 
classes;  it  would  be  said  that  there 
was  no  use  spending  time  over  any- 
thing so  easy!" 

Our  .advice  to  teachers  is  calmly 
to  disregard  the  panic  produced  by 
theoretical  pedantry;  secure  the  sim- 
plest textbook  that  covers  the  ground; 
give  additional  readings;  and  arouse 
the  natural  interest  of  their  classes 
in  what  really  is  a  most  interesting 
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subject — all  of  which  applies  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States  more 
positively  than  to  the  history  of  any 
other  country. 

When  You  Visit  New  York 

If  you  are  a  millionaire,  do  not 
read  this.  But  teachers,  editors,  and 
authors,  who  are  rarely  in  the  mil- 
lionaire division  and  who  are  more 
likely  to  see  this  paragraph,  will, 
perhaps,  be  interested. 

When  you  come  to  New  York, 
consult  the  advertising  columns  of 
Educational  Foundations  for  otu:  recom- 
mended hostelries;  or  write  to  us 
personally  (stamp  enclosed)  for  in- 
formation relative  to  New  York 
hotels.  There  are  in  New  York 
many  hotels  teachers  should  beware 
of;  there  are  many  others  they  would 
not  care  for;  and  there  are  others 
they  cannot  afford  the  "fare  of." 

We  have  occasion,  from  time  to 
'  time,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
excellent  smaller  hotels.  Because  of 
their  being  off  "the  Avenue,"  or  a 
block  or  two  from  Broadway,  per- 
haps, their  rent  is  not  so  high.  In 
consequence,  their  rates  come  down. 
And  yet,  they  are  not  inconveniently 
situated.  Educational  Foundations 
has  introduced  the  writer  to  some 
satisfactory  hotels,  of  whose  exis- 
tence he  had  before  known  nothing. 
The  fare  was  good  and  reasonable  and 
the  accommodations  are  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

In  these  hotels,  a  mere  editor  or 
an  "educator"  sometimes  meets  with 
the  rarely  exquisite  sensation  of  feeling 
that  a  ten-cent  tip  is  appreciated! 
Udder  such  circumstances,  at  least 
one  editorial  heart,    accustomed  to 


the  professional  scorn  of  attendants 
in  «the  greater  hostelries,  expanded 
in  the  widest  human  sympathy. 
We  wished  to  inquire  of  the  bell  hop 
where  he  was  bom,  where  he  went  to 
school,  and  where  he  lived  at  present 
writing.  We  had  every  reason  for 
feeling  like  a  member  of  the  family 
where  the  "help"  regarded  us  with 
human  interest  and  was  willing  to 
establish  with  us  a  more  or  less  per- 
sonal relationship! 

Try  it  and  see  if  you  don't  appreci- 
ate this  "tip"  to  you,  given  without 
grudging  and  presented  without  any 
feeling  of  compulsion  whatsoever! 

Scholastic    as    well    as    Athletic 

"Letters" 

When  the  writer  was  engaged  not 
only  in  teaching  school,  but  in  coach- 
ing athletic  teams,  he  often  thought 
seriously  of  the  apparent  neglect  of 
the  achievements  of  scholarship  in 
favor  of  pre-eminence  in  athletics. 
A  pupil  who  made  the  foot-ball  team 
regardless,  very  often,  of  his  class 
standing,  was  given  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  school  monogram  or 
school  letter.  There  was  no  such 
public  honor  granted  to  the  boy  who 
excelled  in  scholarship. 

This  discrimination  would,  "to  an 
observer  from  Mars,"  seem  to  be 
evidence  that  the  school  recognized 
excellence  in  athletics  as  a  thing 
more  worthy  of  praise  or  striving  for 
than  that  of  excellence  in  studies. 
Yet,  what  school  principal  or  in- 
structor, (other  than  the  athletic 
coach,  perhaps)  would  not  indig- 
nantly repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
school  regarded  athletic  supremacy 
with  greater  favor ,  than  superior 
scholarship? 
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So  far,  these  remarks  have  seemed 
to  be  an  attack  upon  an  aknost  uni- 
versal practice.  Nevertheless,  the 
writer  is  aware  of  certain  objections 
which  might  be  raised  to  awarding 
the  school  letter  for  excellence  in 
scho*arship  only,  as  there  might  be 
objections  (now  just  beginning  to  be 
heard)  to  the  awarding  of  the  letter 
solely  for  athletic  achievement.  In 
a  general  way,  he  had  tried  to  com- 
promise the  matter,  as  often  an  issue 
between  brains  on  the  one  side  and 
brawn  on  the  other,  by  awarding 
special  recognition  to  the  ''all-round" 
boy  who  achieved  distinction  in  both 
scholarship  and  athletics. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  a 
communication  from  Walter  D.  Hood, 
Principal  of  the  Gilbert  School,  Win- 
sted,  Connecticut.  It  should  prove  of 
especial  interest  to  every  one  connected 
with  secondary  school  education.  Per- 
haps there  are  other  schools  using 
this  method  of  recognizing  both 
scholarship  and  athletics;  but,  at 
present  writing,  this  is  the  only  one 
known  to  the  writer  as  so  doing.  Is 
the  idea  one  worthy  of  general  adop- 
tion? Or  can  others  suggest  im- 
provements on  the  plan  herein  briefly 
outlined? 

Mr.  Hood  writes: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 19th:  The  Gilbert  School  about 
three  years  ago  adopted  the  policy 
of  granting  for  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship the  right  to  wear  the  school 
initial.  In  order  that  this  shall  not 
be  confused  with  the  athletic  initial 
a  different  type  of  letter  is  used.  It 
has  always  been  the  custom  of  schools 
and  colleges  to  grant  the  school  initial 
for  athletics  and  it  occurred  to  us  that 
a  similar  honor  should  be  granted 


for  superiority  in  scholarship.  While 
we  started  this  experiment  doubtfully 
it  has  worked  so  remarkably  well 
that  nothing  would  induce  us  to 
abandon  it.  The  first  year  but  a 
few  pupils  earned  this  honor;  last 
year  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  school  earned  it.  With  a  passing 
mark  of  seventy  per  cent  we  require  a 
standing  in  each  subject  of  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  scholarship  **G."  ''If  a  per- 
son earns  it  the  second  time  he  is 
given  a  bar  to  place  under  the  **G" 
on  his  sweater;  the  third  time  a 
second  bar,  and  the  fourth  time  a 
third  bar. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  desir- 
able that  some  way  of  earning  the 
school  initial  shall  be  open  to  girls 
who  have  no  way  of  earning  it  thru 
athletics,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  few 
boys  can  secure  the  latter,  while  in 
this  case  a  boy  who  does  not  weigh 
over  ninety  pounds,  and  who  is 
consequently  barred  from  athletics, 
may,  by  using  his  brain,  earn  the 
letter." 

Page  Educational  Foundation 

Notes 

THE  founders  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  were  pioneers  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  idea 
that  the  teacher  makes  the  school  and 
that  buildings  and  equipment  are 
but  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  men 
employed  in  educational  work. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  the  Uni- 
versity sought  great  men  first  of  all 
and  trusted  to  get  the  great  build- 
ings  later.  Proportionately  speaking, 
therefore,    the    larger    expenditures 
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were  for  teachers;  and  the  University 
grew  straightway  from  nothing  to 
the  first  rank  among  educational 
institutions  of  the  world. 

The  intellectual  engineer  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  plans  was  Danibl 
C.  GUfMAN.  It  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  educational  foundation 
about  to  apply  this  principle  to 
secondary  school  education  should 
first  set  forth  its  plans  at  the  Gilican 
School,  which  has  received  its  name 
from  the  genius  who  laid  the  basis 
of  the  University. 

This  magazine  will  be  the  organ  of 
the  Page  Educational  Foun- 
DATiON  whenever  its  plans  mature 
for  practical  work.  Every  school, 
therefore  which,  by  its  record,  is 
entitled,  or  hopes  to  be  entitled,  to 
endowment  for  its  teaching  staff, 
should  have  one  or  more  subscrip- 
tions to  Educational  Foundations  so 
that  the  Principal  and  the  teachers 
might  be  prepared  to  forward  to 
headquarters  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms. For  it  is  now  proposed  that 
at  least  some  of  the  scholars  on  our 
Editorial  Board  of  Counsellors  and 
Contributors  should  assist  in  making 
up  the  personnel  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  this  secondary  school  endow- 
ment foundation. 

The  following  forceful  and  thoro- 
ly  interesting  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Frank  W.  Pine, 
Principal  of  the  Gilman  School.  Mr. 
Pine  was  for  some  years,  an  instructor 
in  the  Hill  School  at  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Under  his  management,  the  Gilman 
School  has  shown  marked  progress  in 
many  ways.  Mr.  Pine  writes  under 
date  of  November  i6,  1916: 


"My  dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

''I  was  much  interested  in  your 
explanation  of  the  idea  of  the  Page 
Foundation  for  the  endowment  of 
secondary  school  teachers. 

There  is  no  more  vital  work  in  the 
country  than  teaching,  yet  the  pro- 
fession is  probably  the  most  poorly 
paid  of  any,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  ministry.  The  public 
schools  are  peculiarly  the  care  of  the 
government — city,  state  and  national. 
The  endowed  universities  by  reason 
of  their  prominence  have  received 
attention  from  wealthy  alumni  and 
other  public-spirited  men.  The  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  church  schools, 
which  probably  might  be  numbered 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Where  there  are  benefac- 
tions, these  are  given  for  buildings 
which  require  increased  income  for 
their  upkeep.  The  net  result  is  that 
the  teaching,  the  very  heart  of  the 
school  life  and  system,  is  the  last 
consideration. 

''My  experience  as  a  schoolmaster 
has  given  me  the  deep  and  abiding 
conviction  that  the  great  problem 
of  secondary  school  education  is  not 
equipment  or  curriculum,  but  ade- 
quate teaching.  The  teacher  is  the 
factor  overshadowing  in  importance 
every  other  cons  deration  in  second- 
ary school  work.  He  must  be,  in 
the  first  place,  a  man  of  character; 
for  he  is  to  be  the  example  for  grow- 
ing, developing  youth.  He  must  be 
thoroly  equipped  for  his  work, 
which  means  that  he  must  have 
spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  preparation  for  his  life  work,  per- 
haps as  large  a  sum  as  the  lawyer  or 
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the  doctor  or  tlie  engineer.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  vision,  of  good,  common 
sense,  strong  in  body  as  well  as  in 
mind;  in  a  word,  a  fit  companion  for 
the  boys  who  are  to  be  tlie  future 
executives  and  leaders  in  the  business 
and  profess  onal  world,  boys  who  are 
to  wield  influence  and  power.  Yet 
our  secondary  schools  are  expected 
to  secure  and  maintain  faculties  com- 
posed of  such  men  on  payment  of 
the  merest  pittance,  relatively  speak- 
ing. We  are  asked  to  compete  with 
the  professions  and  business  for  the 
highest  type  of  yotmg  man.  The 
result  is  that  few  schools  can  afford 
to  keep  more  than  two  or  three  high- 
grade  men,  and  all  the  secondary 
schools  are  constantly  losing  promis- 
ing men  to  the  other  professions  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
salaries  at  all  adequate  to  the  grade 
of  character  and  ability  demanded. 
Moreover,  this  problem  is  becom- 
ing more  acute  every  year  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  modem  edu- 
cation. At  the  present  time  the 
leaders  of  the  new  educational  move- 
ment and  many  parents  are  demand- 
ing the  widening  of  the  curriculum 
by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects, 
such  as  Natural  Science,  Art,  Music, 
and  kindred  studies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  colleges  have  not  given  up 
their  strict  requirements  along  the 
line  of  the  old  curriculum.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  first  class  school  must 
increase  its  faculty  in  order  to  meet 
both  demands,  because  the  same  men 
cannot  teach  the  old  subjects  and  the 
new.  In  other  words,  the  modem 
first-class    sdiod,    like    the    modem 


first-dass  hotel,  has  been  compelled 
to  enlarge  and  vary  its  menu,  at 
constantly  increasing  cost;  but  unlike 
the  hotel,  the  school  has  no  way  of 
meeting  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Little  provision  is  being 
made  anywhere  in  the  country,  either 
by  public  or  private  endowment,  to 
meet  this  growing  need.  The  result 
will  be,  necessarily,  rapid  deterioration 
in  secondary  school  teaching  in  the 
large  majority  of  schools. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  mathematical 
problem  that  confronts  us.  Either 
the  teaching  in  our  secondary  schools, 
which  I  repeat  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  education  of  our  youth, 
will  suffer,  or  some  way  must  be 
found  to  pay  the  teachers.  Parents 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  tuition 
fees  essential,  so  that  in  the  final 
analysis  broad- visioned,  public-spirited 
men  and  women  must  make  up  the 
deficiency.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  such  plan  as  yours 
is   not   only   timely,    but   essential. 

"I    am    very    sincerely    yours, 

"Frank  W.  Pine." 

"Occaaional"  Poems 

From  among  "oiu:"  poets  with 
whom  we  have  correspondence  and 
whose  verses  give  us  pleasure,  we 
select  the  following  lines  for  the 
December  issue.  Since  we  have  be- 
gun this  effort  to  present  these  verses, 
we  have  not  seen  any  more  pleasing 
and  graceful.  They  were  written 
in  old  Saint  Augustine,  the  site  of 
the  oldest  colony  within  the  present 
bounds  of  the  United  States. 
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Occasional  Poem"  for  December 


Dear  Friend  o*  Mine: 
The  shuttles  of  the  Days  have  drawn 
Their  silken  threads  of  gold  or  gray 
Thru   all    the    web    of  Months   un- 
rolled, 
When  last  we  kept  otu*  Christmas 
Day. 


God  grant  the  year's  long  weaving 
gave 

Into  yotu:  life  some  golden  thread, 
Which  on  the  background  of  the  gray 

Left  arabesques  of  gold  outspread. 


Whose  sunlit  Joy  and  silver  Peace 

Still  throw  their  light  about  your  way; 
That  sweet  Content  and  God's  Good-will 

May  fill  your  heart  this  Christmas  Day. 

— SisTBR  Esther  Carlotta,  S.  R. 


The  Teacher's  Book  Shelf 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
Learning  to  Read 


WHEN  did  you  learn  to  read? 
What  do  you  do  when  you 
read?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
about  the  marvellous  alchemy  of 
reading  that  transforms  a  pound  of 
paper,  ink,  cloth  and  glue  into  a  part 
of  our  own  spiritual  and  mental  life? 
Or  do  you  take  reading  for  granted? 
In  the  hundreds  of  books  about 
books  and  reading,  there  is  one 
which  I  have  just  come  across  which 
sets  the  whole  matter  in  a  new  light; 
which  plunges  deep  into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  reading;  which  tells  us  not 
(thank  heaven)  what  to  read,  but 
how  our  mind  works  when  we  read, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  make  our 
reading  more  stimulating  and  more 
productive.  It  is  a  book  which  liter- 
ally brings  a  whole,  new  world  into 
oiu:  ken:  the  world  of  delicate  com- 
prehensions, suggestions,  and  emotions 


that  books  arouse  in  us.  It  is  a 
textbook  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
mind«  And  it  is  a  book  that  no  teacher 
should  neglect. 

This  book  is  ''How  to  Read,"  by 
J.  B.  Kerfoot,  the  well-known  liter- 
ary critic  of  Life,  just  published  by 
the  Houghton,   Mifflin  Company. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  train  of  ex- 
position so  cunningly  and  lucidly 
developed,  so  progressively  ordered, 
as  Mr.  Kerfoot's  development  of  his 
theme.  His  theme,  ciadely,  is  this: 
that  reading  is  not  a  pxssive  recep- 
tion of  ideas  and  images  poured  into 
otu:  minds  by  the  author.  On  the 
contrary,  reading  is  an  active,  crea- 
tive co-operation  with  the  author, 
in  which  the  reader  produces  upon  the 
stage  of  his  mind  and  before  the 
footlights  of  his  own  consciousness 
the    drama    of   which    the    author's 
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text  is  merely  the  scenario.  Things 
actually  happen  in  our  minds  when 
we  read;  and  the  richness  or  poverty 
of  otu:  reading  experience  depends 
directl}''  upon  the  richness  or  poverty 
of  our  life-experience;  for  we  have  to 
interpret  the  text  in  terms  of  our 
own  living.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Ker- 
foot  says,  life  is  a  form  of  living. 

The  starting-point  of  Mr.  Ker- 
foot's  train  of  reasoning  is  this:  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  anyone  a  story. 
That  sounds  queer:  but  wait  a  mo- 
ment. The  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
"to  trick,  coax,  or  compel"  (Mr.  Ker- 
foot's  verbs)  our  readers  or  hearers 
into  telling  stories  to  themselves.  And 
these  stories  they  tell  themselves, 
while  based  on  the  words  we  are 
telling  them,  are  produced  by  means 
of  their  own  mental  furniture,  scenery, 
lighting  devices  and  stock  company. 
For  instance,  suppose  one  tells  a 
child  the  story  of  "Puss  in  Boots." 
From  the  scenario  we  tell  the  child 
instantly  constructs  a  vivid  and  com- 
pelling drama,  using  as  its  materials 
the  cat  it  already  knows  in  its  own 
home;  the  boots,  saucers  of  milk, 
rabbits,  mice,  etc.,  it  has  already  ex- 
perienced, and  the  kings,  princes, 
princesses  it  has  already  learned  to 
visualize  from  previous  fairy  tales 
or  from  pictures.  But  who  shall  say 
that  the  story  the  child  sees  in  its 
own  mind  is  the  one  we  tell?  It  in- 
terprets, refashions  and  dramatizes 
our  text  in  terms  of  its  own  life. 

But  suppose  we  sit  down  to  tell 
the  same  child  the  story  of  Vanity 
Fair.  What  happens?  j  The  little  au- 
ditor falls  asleep  in  ovu;  lap.  The  story 
means  nothing  to  itI^'it  has  Qone  of 
that  scenery  those  emotions,  those 
comprehensions,  in  stock     The  foot- 


lights will  not  turn  on,  the  stage 
remains  empty.  Because  books  or 
stories  are  forever  unreadable,  unen- 
durable for  us  unless  we  have  in  our 
own  minds  the  materials  to  drama- 
tize and  produce  them.  And  learn- 
ing to  read  means  learning  to  draw 
on  your  own  stored  experiences. 

Mr.  Kerfoot  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
interesting  fact  that  few  words  have 
meanings  per  se:  that  they  derive 
their  meanings  for  us  from  their 
contexts.     As  he  puts  it — 

"We  ourselves,  oiu:  endowmeuts 
and  derivations,  our  past  perfor- 
mances and  present  entanglements, 
in  fine,  the  sum  total  of  living  that 
we  have  stored  in  us,  are  a  part  of 
the  context  from  which  we  derive 
the  meaning  of  every  word  that  we 
hear  spoken   or  read  in   print." 

Words  are  simply  push-buttons  to 
call  up  notions  in  our  minds:  and  the; 
notions  that  are  called  up  by  a  g  ven 
word  vary  infinitely  according  to  the 
character,  past  life  and  present  situ- 
ation of  the  person  who  hears  or 
sees  the  word. 

There  is  no  space  to  discuss  in  full 
the  valuable  and  absorbing  rationale 
of  Mr.  Kerfoot's  thesis.  He  plumbs 
deep  into  the  psychology  of  reading: 
shows  us  the  interesting  analogy  be- 
tween reading  and  moving  pictures — 
in  one  minute  of  reading  about  three 
hundred  words,  one  after  another, 
at  the  average  rate  of  five  per  second, 
are  flashed  onto  the  sensitized  screen 
of  the  mind.  And  each  of  tl^ese 
words  is  there,  on  the  screen,  just 
long  enough  to  fee  the  flavor  of  its 
significance.  We  read,  then,  by  carry- 
ing forward  from  each  printed  word 
a  "flavor  of  significance,"  and  blend- 
ing it  with  the  flavors  of  significance 
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that  follow.  This  complicated  pro- 
cess becomes  automatic:  we  react 
automatically  and  inevitably  to  each 
word,  and  then  criticize  or  control 
our  reaction. 

But  this  brief  review  cannot  hope 
to  condense  the  beauty  and  simplic- 
ity of  Mr.  Kerfoot's  exposition.  I 
want  you  to  read  it  for  your- 
selves. 

All  mental  highways,  as  Mr.  Ker- 
foot  says,  are  partly  paved  with  ink. 
To  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  reading, 
and  to  acquire  a  wise  and  under- 
standing attitude  toward  this  marve- 
lous phenomenon,  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Reading  is  not  sucked 
in  thru  the  eye  like  soda-water 
thru  a  straw.  We  oiurselves  are 
conscious,  creative  co-operators  with 
the  author;  and  every  good  book  that 
is  creatively  read — ^that  is  produced 
in  our  minds,  played  as  a  musician 
plays  a  Beethoven  sonata,  interpre- 
tating  the  author's  theme  with  flavours 
and  nuances  and  implications  of  our 
own — every  book  so  read  is  an  added 
fibre  to  otu-  humanity.  And  the  book 
is  merely  printed  instructions  or 
symbols  (like  sheet  music)  telling  us 
what  to  do  with  otu:  minds. 

I  want  to  say,  again  and  yet  again, 
that  "How  to  Read"  is  a  book  not 
to  be  missed.  It  needs  careful,  con- 
centrated reading;  but  it  will  bring 
to  teacher  or  booklover  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the  human 
mind  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

A  novel,  as  Mr.  Kerfoot  defines  it, 
is  *'a  contrived  appearance  of  com- 
pleteness in  the  chaotic  drama  of 
life;  so  constructed  that  it  rhythmi- 
cally arouses  in  us,  and  then  momen- 


tarily satisfies  some  inherent  need 
of  self-fulfillment."  And  this  applies 
equally  well  to  any  great  book:  for 
all  science,  all  theology,  all  philoso- 
phy seek  to  grasp  and  make  plain 
and  subject  to  human  thought  some 
province  of  the  infinite  realms  of 
the  universe.  And  any  book  is  an 
invitation  to  compare  notes  with  its 
author,  to  satisfy  otu:  lasting  curios- 
ity as  to  the  relationships  between 
the  world  within  us  and  the  world 
outside  us;  and  to  interpret  and  eval- 
uate the  author's  scenario  in  terms  of 
our  own  living,  feeling  and  knowing. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  Mr.  Ker- 
foot's  very  sage  enumeration  of  the 
commonest  errors  in  novel-reading. 
He  hsts  them  thus: 

"i.  For  a  reader  to  ascribe  to  the 
author  the  opinions  of  one  of  his 
characters,  and  to  judge  the  author's 
mind  or  morals  or  character  accord- 
ingly, and  to  read  the  rest  of  his  book 
under  the  bias  of  that  uncritical 
ascription. 

"2.  For  a  reader  to  criticize  a  char- 
acter, or  the  author,  or  both,  because 
the  character  acts,  or  fails  to  act, 
in  accordance  with  the  conventional 
requirements  of  another  way  of  look- 
ing at  things. 

"3.  Or  for  a  reader  to  call  the  author 
a  pessimist,  or  some  other  hard  name, 
because  the  logical  development  of 
the  adopted  point  of.  view  discloses 
inevitable  human  attitudes  that  the 
reader  didn't  anticipate  when  he 
consented  to  adopt  it." 

If  any  readers  of  this  department 
read  Mr.  Kerfoot's  book  I  wish 
they  would  write  to  tell  me  what 
they  think  of  it.  I  found  it  absorb- 
ing from  end  to  end. 
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Pedometer 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

MY  thoughts  beat  out  in  sonnets  while  I  walk, 
And  every  evening  on  the  homeward  street 

I  find  the  rhythm  of  my  marching  feet 

Throbs  into  verses  (though  the  rhyme  may  balk). 
I  think  the  sonneteers  were  walking  men. 

The  form  is  dour  and  rigid,  like  a  damp; 

But  with  the  swing  of  legs  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 

Of  syllables  begins  to  thud,  and  then, 
Lol  while  you  seek  a  rhyme  for  hook  or  crook, 

Vanished  your  shabby  coat,  and  you  are  kith 

To  all  great  walk-and-singers — ^Meredith, 
And  Shakspere,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Rupert  Brooke. 

Free  verse  is  poor  for  walking,  but  a  sonnet. 

Oh,  marvelous  to  stride  and  brood  upon  itl 

— ^pROM  THE  DncnuBZR  Century. 


Book  Mention 

God's  Minute.    A  book   of  365  Moni,  The  Goat-Boy.    By  Joh- 

daily   prayers   sixty   seconds  long  anna  Spyri.    Translated  by  Kliza- 

for  home  worship,  written  specially  beth  P.  Stork  with  an  introduction 

for  this  book  by  365  of  the  most  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork,  A.M., 

eminent  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Ph.D.    Illustrations    in    color    by 

the  English   speaking  world.    The  Maria    L.    Elirk.    J.    B.    Lippin- 

Vir  Publishing  Company,  200  North  cott  Company.    Price  $.50  net. 

15th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  The  charming  story  of  Moni,  em- 

$.35  net.  bellished   with   several   beautiful   il- 

As  an  aid  to  private  devotions  or  lustrations    in    color,  transports   the 

in    family    worship    God's    Minute  reader  to  the  majestic  mountains  of 

ought  to  prove  a  valuable  little  book.  Switzerland   where   we   breathe   the 

Bach  page  contains  a  text  of  Scrip-  good  Alpine  air  and  learn  wholesome 

ture  and  a  prayer.    The  fact  that  lessons  from  the  lives  of  the  moun- 

the  prayers  were  written  by  expo-  tain  folk,  listen  to  the  tinkling  of 

nents  of  modem  evangelical  Christian-  bells,  and  hear  the  sweet  singing  of 

ity  will  indicate  their  form  of  appeal,  the   Goat-Boy.    A  classic  that  has 

Many   of   them   are   literary   gems,  ^entertained  thousands  of  children. 

There  might  be  a  place  for  the  use  Present-Day  China.    The  narra- 

of  such  a  book  of  devotions  in  many  tive  of  a  nation's  advance  by  Gard- 

schools,  as  well  as  in  the  home.  ner  L.  Harding,  author  of  "Tsing- 
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GARDNER  L.  HARDING 
Author  Present  Day  China 

tao,  Key  to  What?"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $  1 .00  net.  The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

Mr.  Harding  brings  the  throb  of 
modern  Chinese  life  to  the  hearts 
of  his  readers.  This  is  the  triumph- 
ant quality  of  his  book.  It  is  a 
volume  of  interest  not  only  to  peo- 
ple attached  to  the  Orient  thru 
missionary  propaganda,  commercial 
pursuits,  or  political  responsibilities, 
but  equally  so  to  the  man  who  enjoys 
a  lively  story  of  things  as  they  happen 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  story  and  for 
the  general  value  of  its  revelations. 
We  all  like  to  be  "caught"  in  the 
current  of  an  author's  enthusiasms. 
"Present-Day  China"  arouses  and 
holds  one's  interest.  We  see  revo- 
lutions revolutionized,  modem  ideas 
gripping  an  Orient  no  longer  "effete," 
political  and  social  institutions  of  a 


new    order    crowding    upon,  yet    re- 
sisted   by    the    ancient    regime,    we 
walk    the    streets    of    Hankow    and 
Pekin,    listen    to    the    harangues    of 
socialists  and  suffragettes  and  realize 
again  that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
has  encircled  the  earth.     It  is  a  live 
book  by  a  man  to  whom  hfe  is  a 
passion. 
Bobby  In  Search  of  A  Birthday. 
By  Lebbeus   Mitchell.     Cover  and 
illustrations  by  Joseph  Pierre  Nuyt- 
tens.    P.    F.  Volland  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Here  we  have  a  pretty  little  book 
with  a  pretty  little  story  all  about  an 
orphan  boy  who  did  not  know  what  a 
birthday    is.     The    illustrations    de- 
serve special  mention.     A  dcunty  book 
for  a  Christmas  or  birthday  present. 
A  Child's  Robinson  Crusoe.   By 
William  Lewis  Nida,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  River  Forest,  Illinois, 
and    Stella    Humphrey    Nida.     Il- 
lustrated by  Otakar  Valasek.  Beck- 
ley-Cardy   Company,    Chicago. 
Price  $.36. 

The  famous  story  is  brought  within 
the    comprehension    of    very    young 
readers.     It  is  true  that  every  child 
should    and    usually    does    get    ac- 
quainted   with    DeFoe's    hero    long 
before  the  age  of  ability  to  under- 
stand the  dissertations  of  the  original 
work.     This    book    with     its    crisp 
sentences,    short    chapters,     helpful 
pictures   and  -suggestions  to  teachers 
brings  the  story  to  the  level  of  the 
primary  grades. 
Twelve  Plays  for  Children,  Hu- 
morous,  Wise   and   Otherwise. 
By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill,  author  of 
"The    Golden    Goose,"    Beckley- 
Cardy  Company,  Chic^o.    Price 
I-30- 
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The  title  indicates  truly  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Some  of  the 
plays  are  for  girls  only,  but  most  of 
them  require  both  boys  and  girls. 
Teachers  looking  for  good  plays  for 
school  use  will  appreciate  this  col- 
lection. 

Number  Stories.  By  Alhambra 
G.  Deming,  Principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington School,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota. Beckley-Cardy  Company, 
Chicago.  Price  $.60. 
Arithmetic  is  being  rapidly  re- 
claimed from  the  misty  realm  of  the 
abstract  and  related  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  real  life.  To  present  the 
subject  in  such  a  form  as  to  stir  the 
imagination  of  the  child  as  well  as 
illustrate  the  meaning  and  use  of 
numbers  is  the  purpose  of  "Number 
Stories."  The  first  chapter  is  en- 
titled "How  Ralph  Helped."  School 
has  just  closed.  Ralph's  father 
meets  with  an  accident.  His 
mother  must  find  a  way  to  earn 
money  for  the  family  Ralph  de- 
termines to  help  her.  He  opens  his 
bank  and  counts  his  money — number 
lesson  number  one.  And  so  we  fol- 
low him  in  his  efforts  and  help  him 
work  out  his  problems.  How  much 
more  fun  than  to  answer  the  question, 
"A  boy  has  a  dollar,  a  fifty  cent  piece, 
a  quarter,  2  dimes,  3  nickels,  29 
pennies.  How  much  has  he  in  all?" 
Other  chapters  are  "Ralph's  Summer 
on  the  Farm,"  *'How  Everybody 
Helped,"  "Their  Cost,"  "How  The 
City  Helps." 

Weaver's  New  School  Songs.  By 


Thomas  B.  Weaver.  Beckley-Cardy 

Company.     Price  $.16. 

These  are  such  songs  as  children 
like  to  sing  and  can  sing.  "America 
For  Me,"  is  the  first  song  of  the  col- 
lection, "America"  the  last.  So  the 
book  begins  and  ends  in  patriotism, 
with  much  that  is  merry  and  tuneful 
in  between. 

The  Centennial  History  of  the 

American    Bible    Society.    By 

Henry  Otis  Dwight.     The  Macmil- 

lan  Company. 

The  history  is  really  a  formidable 
volume  of  605  pages  including  the 
index.  The  author  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  days,  declaring  "The  begin- 
ning of  the  story  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  is  found  in  those 
provinces  of  God  which  made  the 
Bible  the  book  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies." The  settlers  brought  their  bi- 
bles with  them  English,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
Irish,  German  Hugenots,  Quakers: 
Puritans,  Palatines.  Very  early  efforts 
were  made  to  convert  the  Indians. 
The  scattered  settlers  themselves  be- 
came thfe  objects  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. In  January,  18 16,  Dr.  Boudi- 
not,  whose  portrait  appears  as  a 
frontispiece,  called  a  meeting  of 
severa  Bible  Societies  and  The 
American  Bible  Society  came  into 
being  and  nto  power.  The  author 
divides  the  history  into  seven  per- 
iods. It  is  replete  with  interesting 
facts  and  is  a  document  of  unusual 
human  interest.  The  receipts  of  the 
Society  have  been  over  $38,000,000. 
The  total  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments    issued    is     109,926,214. 
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1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 


BY  MARY  ELEANOR  RRAMER 
Questions  950 — 1000.    Answers  to  Questions  900 — 1000  to  follow 


951.  Who  wrote  the  most  beautiful 

Memorial  Day  poem  in  the 
English  language? 

952.  To  what  famous  American  wo- 

man of  letters,  was  a  "gar- 
den party"  given  by  her 
publishers,  in  1882? 
953-  Wlio  said:  "Every  man  is  a 
quotation  from  his  ances- 
tors"? 

954.  What  poet's  seventieth  birth- 

day was  celebrated  by  the 
Century  Club? 

955.  Who    wrote    "One    Hundered 

Days  in  Europe"? 

956.  What  American  poet  was  sec- 

retary of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society? 

957.  What  English  man  of  letters 

was  bom  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1822? 

958.  What  American  poet  was  the 

son  of  an  actress? 

959.  Who    wrote    "To    a    Fringed 

Gentian"  ? 

960.  Who  said:    "The  moment  you 

become  a  foolish  miser,  gloat- 
ing over  your  yesterdays, 
you  are  lost"? 

961.  Who  said:    "For  every  grain 

of  wit — there  is  a  grain  of 
foUy"? 

962.  What  California  dty  has  the 

distinction  of  having  a  classi- 
cal out-door  theater? 

963.  What  American  writer's  home 

has  been  termed  the  "Para- 
dise of  the  Poets"? 
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964.  Who  said,  "So  runs  life's  law — 

what  one  lives  in  his  thought 
world,  sooner  or  later  he  will 
find  objectified  in  his  life"? 

965.  Whom   did    Dr.    Holmes   call 

"The  Wood-Thrush  of  Es- 
sex"? 

966.  Who  wrote  a  poem  dedicated 

"To  the  River  Charles"? 

967.  Whom  did   Whittier  call  the 

"Lettered  Magnate"? 

968.  Who    was    the    prototype    of 

"Goody  Cole,"  of  Whittier's 
poem,  "The  Wreck  of  River- 
mouth"  and  "The  Chang- 
ling"? 

969.  Who  has  immortalized  the  Mer- 

rimac  river? 

970.  How  is  "Cedarcroft,"  the  for- 

mer home  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
now  occupied? 

972.  What  Concord  writer's  home 

was  destroyed  by  fire? 

973.  Where  is  the  "House  of  the 

Seven  Gables"  located? 

974.  Who  wrote  "The  Earthly  Para- 

dise"? 

975.  Who  wrote  "Ivanhoe"? 

976.  Who  built  the  "Old  Manse," 

Concord,  Mass? 

977.  Of  whom  did  Horace  Scudder 

say:  "He  has  nationalized 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  given 
an  atmosphere  to  New  Eng- 
land"? 

978.  Who  wrote  "Dorothy  Q."? 

979.  Who    wrote    "The    Flood    of 

Years"? 


1,000  PERTINENT  LITERARY  QUERIES 


980.  What  American  poet  made  a 

walking  tour  of  Europe,  and 
embodied  his  experiences  in 
his  volume  "Views  Afoot"? 

981.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the 

"Bread  and  Cheese  Club"? 

982.  Who  wrote  "How  they  Brought 

the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix"? 

983.  Who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 

English  writers  of  the  Res- 
toration? 

984.  Of  whom  has  it  been  said:  "If 

he  were  not  the  foremost 
living  poet  he  would  be  our 
greatest  actor"? 

985.  Who  was  "Peter  Parley"? 

986.  Who  was  "Fanny  Forester"? 

987.  Who  wrote   "The   Enchanted 

Island"? 

988.  Whom  did  Burroughs  call  "The 

valiant  knight  in  the  revo- 
lutionary warfare"? 

989.  Where  is  the  old  Custom  House 

made  famous  by  Hawthorne? 

990.  How  is  the  grave  of  Emerson 

marked? 

991.  How  is  the  grave  of  Hawthorne 

marked? 

992.  How  is  the  grave  of  J.  G.  Hol- 

land marked? 

993.  Of  whose  death  was  it  said: 

"His    passing    from    earth 


994. 
995. 


996. 


997. 


998. 


999. 


1000. 


seemed  like  the  ceasing  of 
exquisite  music"? 
How  is  Whittier's  grave  mark- 
ed? 
What  poet's  body  was  crema- 
ted and  the  ashes  cast  to  the 
winds  of  heaven. 
Who  wrote  as  a  memorial  to 
his    wife    the    poem    "The 
Dead  House"? 
What    poet    was    interred    at 
Longwood  cemetery,  Cedar- 
croft,  Pa.? 
What  sisters — ^poets — are  bur- 
ied side  by  sid^,  in  Green- 
wood   cemetery,    Brooklyn, 
New  York? 
What  noted  woman  was  bur- 
ied in  Andover,  Mass? 
Who  was  the  author  of  the 
lines: 

"Build  thee  more  stately 

mansions,    O   my   soul, 

As  the  swift  season's  roll! 

Leave    thy    low-vaulted 

pasti 

Let    each    new    temple, 
nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven 
with  a  dome  more  vast. 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown 
shell    by    life's    unrest- 
ing seal"? 


**A  man  went  down  to  Panama 

Where  many  a  man  had  died 
To  slit  the  sliding  mountains 

And  lift  the  eternal  tide: 
A  man  stood  up  in  Panama, 

And  the  mountains  stood  aside/* 

— ^Percy  Mackaye. 
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Outlines  and  Essentials  in  the  History  of  English 

and  American  Literature 

BY  ISAAC  PRICE,  A.M. 

Author  of  ''The  Progressive  Series  of  Regents  Question  and  Answer  Books." 
(Published  by  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York 


Deflnlttons 

"Literature  is  that  part  of  recorded  human 
thought  which  possessed  a  more  or  less  gen- 
eral and  abiding  human  interest" — Uddell. 

"A  criticism  of  life." 

"Expression  of  the  thought  and  emotion 
of  a  nation." 

'The  recorded  thought  of  men  of  genius." 


»ii 


Periods  of  En^ish  Literature 

1.  The  Anglo  Saxon  Period      450-1066A.D. 

2.  The  Norman-French  Per- 

iod 1066-1350 

3.  The  Age  of  Chaucer  1350-1400 

4.  The  Renaissance;  Revival 

of  Learning  1400- 1550 

5.  The  Elizabethan  Age         1550-1625 

6.  The  Puritan  Period  1625-1660 

7.  The  Period  of  Restoration  1660- 1700 

8.  The  Augustan  and  Georg- 

ian Period  1 700-1 750 

9.  The  Romantic  Period         1750- 1837 
10.  The  Victorian  Age  1837-190Z 


Essential  Qualities  and  Tests  of  Literature 

1.  Its  artistic  quality; 

2.  It  must  embody  a  universal  truth; 

3.  It  must  appeal  to  some  hmnan  emotion; 

4.  It  must  possess  a  general  interest; 

5.  It  must  possess  permanence; 

6.  It  must  reflect  the  personality  of  the  writer; 

7.  It  must  reflect  the  life  and  thought  of  a 

nation; 

8.  It  must  depict  life  and  its  background. 

9.  It  must  present  a  national  or  personal 

ideal. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  Literature: 

1.  To  acquire  knowledge  of  the  ideals  of  the 

past; 

2.  For  a  knowledge  of  how  past  generations 

lived  and  thought; 

3.  To   note   the   progress  and   advance  of 

civilization; 

4.  For  the  inculcation  of  high  ideals; 

5.  For  pleasure. 


Ghronolo^  of  Historical  Events  and  Literary  Works 
ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD 


55  B.  C.     Roman  Invasion 

410  A.  D.  Withdrawal  of  Roman  soldiers  from 

England 
449  Landing  of  the  Angles  and  the  Sax-  6th  cent. 

ons  in  Britain  7th  cent. 


547 
597 


787 
827 


Settling  of  Northumbria 

Conversion  of  the  Kents  by  Saint  673  -735 
Augustine  .  8th  cent. 

Introduction  of  Christianity 

Landing  of  the  Danes  in  Northum- 
bria 

Foimatioii  of  the  Heptarchy  by  Eg- 
bert 


"Widsith,  the  Far  Seer" 

"The  Seafarer" 

"Deor's  Lament" 

"Beowulf 

Caedmon,  "Paraphrases  of  Gene- 
sis, Exodus,  Daniel" 

"Judith" 

Bede,  "Ecclesiastical  History" 

Cynewulf,    "Juliana,"    "The 
Christ,"  "Elene" 
Alfred  the  Great,  translation  of 
Bede's  "Ecclesiastical  History" 

Boetheius's  "Consolations  of  Phil- 
osophy"; Gregory's  "Shepherd's 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


867  Oventmiung  of  Northumbria  by  the 

Danes 
871-901     Reign  of  Alfred,  King  of  Wessez 
1016-1035  Reign  of  Canute,  King  of  England 
1042-1066  Reign  of  Edward,  the  Confessor,  998 


Book";  Orosius's  "Universal  His- 
tory and  Geography";  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle"  (until  12th 
century)  "Battle  of  Brunnaburh" 
"Battle  of  Maiden" 


King  of  England 
1066  Defeat  of  Harold,King  of  England,  (In  Europe)  Charlemagne,  "Chansons  de  Geste*' 

at  Hastings 


NORMAN-FRENCH  PERIOD  AND  EARLY  ENGLISH  PERIOD 


1066 


Beginning  of  the  rule  of  William  of  1086 
Normandy,  King  of  England 
1066- 1 154  Rule  of  the  Norman  Kings  iioo 

1 1 54- 1 189  Reign  of  Henry  II,  Plantagenet        1137 

1189-1199  Reign  of  Richard  I 

1 095- 1 5th  century  The  Crusades  1155 

1 1 99-1 2 15  Reign  of  King  John  1205 

12 15  Granting  of  the  Magna  Charta 

IIOO  Granting  of  Charter  of  Liberties        12 10 

1 2 16-1272  Reign  of  Henry  III  1267 

1 272-1307  Reign  of  Edward  II 


Completion   of   the    "Domesday 

Book" 
First   Recorded   Miracle   Play   in 

England  "Arthtirian  Legends" 
Geo&ey  of  Monmouth's,  "History 

of  the  Ejngs  of  Britain"  in  Latin 
Wace,    translation    of    Geoffrey's 

"History" 
Lasramon,  "Brut"  in  English 

"Ancren  Riwle" 
Orm's  "Ormulum" 
Roger  Bacon's  "Opus  Magnus" 

(In  Europe) 

Abelaid  | 

The  Troubadoursj  France 
The  Trouveurs    ) 
"The  Minnesingers" 


Germany 


"The    Nibelungenlied" 
"The  Cid"  Spain 


AGE  OP  CHAUCER 


1307-1327 

1314 

1327-1377 

1338 

1340 

1346 

1348-1349 

1356 

1362 


1377-1399 
1377 

1382 

1399-1461 

1415 


Reign  of  Edward  II 

Battle  of  Bannockbum 

Reign  of  Edward  III 

Beginning  of  The  Hundred  Years 
War 

Chaucer  bom 

Battle  of  Crecy 

Black  Death 

Battle  of  Poitiers 

English  established  as  the  language 
of  the  Law  Courts;  The  Renaiss- 
ance:   Revival  of  Learning 

Reign  of  Richard  II 

Beginning  of  the  Reformation  by 
the  Lollards 

Peasants'   (Wat  Tyler's)   Revolt 

Reign  of  Henry  IV,  V.  VI 

Battle  of  Agincourt 


1340  (?)     "Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight" 
Mandeville 
Wyclif 
Langland 

Chaucer 

Gower 

Earliest  Reoorcd  "Miracle  Play" 

Dante:  "Divine  Comedy" 

"Cursor  Mundi" 

Petrarch;  "Sonnets"  and  "Poems" 

Chaucer 

Boccaccio's  "Tales";  "The  Decam- 
eron," etc. 

"The  Pearl";  Minot:  "Wars  of 
Edward  III"  - 

Chaucer's  French  Period 

Chaucer's  French  Period 


1340- 1400 

1304 
1310 
1320 

1325-1374 

1340 

1350 

1352 

1360-1370 
1360-1370 
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1428 
1453 

1455-1485 
1461-1483 

1476 

1483-1485 
1485-1509 
1492 
1497 


Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Siege  of  Orleans 
Ending  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
The  War  of  the  Roses 
Reign  of  Edward  IV.  V 
Caxton's  Press  in  England 
Reign  of  Richard  III 
Reign  of  Henry  VII 
Marco  Polo,  discovery  of  America 
Discovery  of  the  mainland  of  North 

America  by  Cabot 
Erasmus  in  England 


1362  "Piers  Plowman" 

1366  Mandeville;  "Vojrages/'  etc. 

1370- 1385  Italian  Period 
1370  Wydif  and  the  "English  Bible" 

1375  John  Barbour;  "The  Bruce" 

1382  Translation  of  the  "Bible"  Com- 

pleted 
1385  "The  Canterbury  Tales" 

1386-13 14  English  Period 
1470  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte  D'  Ar- 

thur 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  AGE 


1509-1547  Reign  of  Henry  VIII 

ij34  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries  in   1474 


England  and  the  estdblishment  of  1477 
the  English  church  1485 

1547-1558  Reign  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary 

Tudor  1509 

(To  be  continued)  15 1 6 

1558-1603  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Eng-  1525 
land  1530 

1585  Attempt  of  Raleigh  to  plant  colony 

in  Virginia 

1588  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  1539 

1603-1625  Reign  of  James  I,  House  of  Stuart  1557 

1604  Divine  Right  of  Kings 

1607  Settlement  of  Jamestown 

1620  Settlement  of  Plymouth  by  the  Pil-  1559 

grims 

1625- 1649  Reign  of  Charles  I  1562 

1628  Petition   of  Rights;   Puritan   emi- 

gration to  New  England 

1564 
1640  The  Long  Parliament  1576 

1642  Civil  War  in  England  1576 

1643  Censorship  of  the  Press  i579 
1645           Battle  of  Naseby 
1 649- 1 653  The  Cotomonwealth 
1653-1659  The  Protectorate;  Oliver  Cromwell, 

Lord  Protector 
1658  Death  of  Cromwell 

1660  Restoration  of  Charles  II 

1660-1658  Reign  of  Charles  II 
1665-1666  Great  Plague;  Great  Fire 
1678  "Popish  Plot" 

1680  Whigs  and  Tories 

1685-1688  Reign  of  James  II 


1436-1477  Prints  the  'Histories  of  Troye"  in 

English. 
Caxton  prints  the  "Recuyelle  the 

H  of  T." 
The  first  book  printed  in  England 
"Morte  d'  Arthur"   printed  by 

Caxton 
Erasmus:  "Praise  of  Polly" 
More's  "Utopia" 
Tyndale's  "New  Testament" 
Wyatt    and    Surrey    introduced 

blank  verse  and  the  sonnet  into 

England 
"The  Great  Bible" 
Tottell's  "Miscellany" 
Latimer 
Ascham 


m 
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1688 


"Bloodless  Revolution" 


John  Knox  in  Scotland 
Gammer  Giuton's  Needle";  "Gor- 
boduc.  or  Femx  and  Porrez" 
Ralph  Royster  Doyster" 

Shakespeare  Bom 

"The  Theatre" 

"The  Globe";  "Blackfriars" 

Spenser's   "Shepherd's   Calendar" 

Lyly:  "Euphues" 

North:  "Translation  of  'Plutarch's 
Lives'" 

Marlowe:  "Tamburlaine" 

Shakespeare  in  London 

Spenser:  "Faerie  Queen" 

Sidney:  "Areadia" 
1 590- 1 595  Shakespeare's  Early  Flays 

1597  Bacon's  "Essays" 

1598  Chapman's  "Homer" 
1598           Jonson:  "Every     Man    in    His 

Humour" 
1600- 1607  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 


1587 
1590 
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1689 


Bill  of  Rights 


1689  Passage  of  Toleration  Act 

1689-1702  Reign  of  William  and  Mary 
1695  Preedom  of  the  Press 


1605 

1608 
1611 
1614 
1616 
1620 
162 1 
1629 
1630 
1632 
1642 


Bacon's  "Advancement  of  Learn- 


»i 


mg 
Milton  bom 

King  John  "Version  of  the  Bible" 
Raleigh:  History 
Death  of  Shakespeare 

Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
Milton's  "Ode  on  Nativity" 
Herbert's  "Poems" 
Milton's  Shorter  Poems 
Brown's  "Religio  Medici" 


American  Fair  Play 


WHILE  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  sending 
thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  relief 
to  Europe  and  Turkey,  two  hundred 
thousand  women  and  children  in 
Albania  have  died  of  starvation. 

While  each  woman  and  child  in 
Belgium  has  had  plenty  to  eat,  women 
and  children  in  Albania  have  gnawed 
at  the  carcasses  of  dead  horses  in 
the  streets. 

William-  Willard  Howard  of  New 
York,  who  has  returned  from  his 
third  trip  to  this  himger  zone  of 
Europe,  predicts  that  the  entire 
population  of  Albania  will  die  of 
famine  and  pestilence  tmless  helped. 
He  says  that  in  Albania  com  is  fifty 
dollars  a  bushel,  flour  eighty  dollars 
a  sack,  and  macaroni  five  dollars  a 
poimd. 

"The  tragedy  of  Albania,"  says 
Mr.  Howard,  "is  that  a  nation  is 
dying  of  hunger,  while  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  laden  with 
gifts  for  the  rest  of  Europe  and  for 
Turkey,  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

"Thirty  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  given  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  relief  work  of  various 
kinds  in  Belgium,  Poland,  Armenia, 


Syria  and  the  warring  countries  of 
Europe,  while  two  hundred  thousand 
women  and  children  in  Southeastern 
Europe  have  starved  to  death  un- 
heeded and  imcared  for.  Not  one 
woman  or  child  has  died  of  hunger 
in  Belgium;  two  hundred  thousand 
in  Albania. 

"Is  it  fair — ^is  it  human — ^that  the 
innocent  women  and  children  of 
Albania,  who  never  did  anyone  any 
harm,  should  be  trampled  under 
foot  and  left  to  perish,  at  a  time  when 
all  others  are  fed? 

Is  this  American  fair  play? 

'I  have  appealed  for  help  in  high 
places.  I  have  begged  a  crust  of 
bread  of  those  who  have  given  mil- 
lions to  Belgium,  Poland,  Armenia 
and  S3rria.     I  have  begged  in  vain. 

"The  Albanians  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  help  as  others. 
They  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
war.  They  fed  and  sheltered  the 
refugees  from  Servia,  even  with  the 
last  measure  of  com  that  the  famine- 
smitten  villages  possessed.  They 
have  not  done  any  wrong;  yet  armies 
have  swept  over  their  country,  tak- 
ing what  could  be  found  to  take, 
leaving  to  the  starving  women  and 
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children  only  the  carcasses  of  dead 
horses  in  the  streets. 

"I  ask  only  American  fair  play 
for  the  famished  children  of  Albania. 
I  ask  of  all  fair-minded  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States:  Why 
shotdd  the  Albanians — ^three  hundred 
thousand  of  whom  are  Christians — 
be  left  to  starve,  while  we  press  for- 
ward, in  generous  rivalry,  to  feed 
the  others?  The  Albanians  are  more 
numerous  than  the  Armenians;  yet 
we  feed  the  Armenians  and  let  the 
Albanians  starve. 

''Having  appealed  to  deaf  ears  in 
high  places  I  now  appeal  to  the 
plain  people — ^to  fair-minded  men 
and  women  who  would  not  let  even 
a  dog  starve  to  death    no  matter 


what  his  breed.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  Albania  with  a  shipload  of  food. 
I  have  arranged  for  a  ship — a  new 
American  ship,  just  launched  and 
fitted  for  sea.    The  ship  is  waiting. 

"A  number  of  distinguished  gentle- 
men in  New  York — ^mostly  clerg3rmen 
and  editors  of  newspapers — ^will  co- 
operate in  an  appeal  for  a  relief  cargo 
for  the  ship.  The  treasurer  selected 
to  receive  contributions  is  the  Rev. 
Frederick  L3mch,  D.D.,  editor  of 
THE  CHRISTIAN  WORK  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Carnegie  Church  Peace 
Union.  Contributions  in  any  amount 
from  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  up- 
ward— ^may  be  sent  to  the  Balkan 
Relief  Fund,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City." 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Chief  Defect  in  American  Education 

AN  EDITORIAL  SYMPOSIUM 

In  reply  to  the  question  "What  do  you  consider  the  chief  defect  in  Ameri- 
can Education  to-day  V  members  of  our  Board  of  Editorial  Counsellors  and  Con- 
tributors write  pointed  and  pertinent  answers.  In  our  next  issue  they  will 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  making  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 


David  Starr  Jordon,  Ph.D.,  LX.D. 

Its  chief  defect  is  its  greatest 
strength.  It  is  never  perfect  and  is 
always  finding  better  ways  and  cor- 
recting its  mistakes. 

It  makes  too  little  of  physical  train- 
ing and  too  much  of  athletic  compe- 
tition of  the  few  to  their  own  disad- 
vantage and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
others. 

Francis   Trevellyan   Miller,    Litt.D., 

LX.D. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  Ameri- 
can  education  today  is  too  much 
pedantocracy  rather  than  democracy; 
too  much  pedagogy  instead  of 
sociology,  economics,  and  practical 
common  sense. 

The  public  school  system  should  be 
a  co-operative,  profit-sharing  plan 
whereby  all  the  people  as  common 
shareholders  undertake  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  their  offspring. 
Each  child  is  itself  a  mine  of  hidden 
wealth  for  which  the  public  school 
acts  as  a  prospector  and  endeavors 


to  strike  a  paying-vein  of  character 
and  ability.  The  discovery  of  native 
genius  in  one  child  in  a  gener£^tion 
may  contribute  incalculable  wealth 
to  the  human  race. 

There  are  today  more  than  20,000,- 
000  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States — raw  material  to 
be  molded  into  units  capable  of  self* 
support,  self-control,  self-develop- 
ment, and  self-government.  This  is 
costing  the  nation  annually  more  than 
$800,000,000,  and  it  is  the  biggest 
dividend-paying  investment  that  a 
nation  has  ever  made. 

This  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  American  nation  is  being  con- 
structed. Our  national  security 
depends  upon  the  average  under- 
standing of  the  average  man — a  com- 
mon standard  of  the  common  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  each  to  assume 
his  portion  of  responsibility  and  per- 
form his  part  ^  of  the  service  required 
in  the  daily  task  of  self-government. 

This  problem  is  of  larger  economic 
and  moral  import  to  a  nation  than  the 
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distribution  of  its  wealth,  or  the 
sources  of  its  income,  for  any  com- 
munity in  which  knowledge  is  the 
common  property  of  all  the  people 
will  be  able  to  protect  its  own  inter- 
ests by  solving  wisely  all  other  prob- 
lems that  may  arise. 

If  our  public  schools  are  not  doing 
this — ^then  they  are  defective. 


Albert  B.  Meredith,  M.A. 

The  attempt  to  do  too  many  dif- 
ferent things  in  a  short  period  of  time. 


James  W.  Bright,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 

An  unsettled  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  educators  with  reference  to  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  confusion 

• 

of  theory  with  reference  to  the 
methods  of  teaching.  Too  many 
subjects,  as  a  rule,  are  prematurely 
taught,  and  there  is  too  much  favor 
shown  the  doctrine  that  a  student's 
efforts  should  primarily  be  made 
agreeable  and  easy  for  him.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  relaxed  so  that 
intellectual  triumphs  are  not  highly 
prized.  A  mere  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge, an  evasion  of  difficulties,  and 
superficial  views  of  intellectual  values 
result  from  the  hasty  survey  of  too 
many  subjects.  Thoroness  in  work 
of  the  mind  is  not  strongly  in- 
culcated. The  teachers  are  not  able 
to  do  their  best  work,  because  of  in- 
capable preparation  for  it,  and  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  to  teach  too 
many  hours  and  to  handle  classes 
that  are  too  large.  The  need  is  great 
of  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study; 
and  of  making  the  conditions  of  teach- 
ing more  favorable  to  thoroughness. 
Education  is  too  much  directed  to 
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practical  ends, — practical  in  a  super- 
ficial sense. 

The  schools  do  not  (most  of  them) 
prepare  students  adequately  for  col- 
lege. The  college  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  do  too  much  elementary 
work.  Intellectual  ideals  are  not 
sufficiently  held  up  before  the  college 
student. 


Charles  F.  Thwing,  L.L.D. 

The  lack  of  the  power  to  think. 
Learning  abounds.  We  need  to  in- 
terpret and  to  relate  the  facts. 


Robert  J.  Aley,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 

An  important  defect  in  American 
Education  is  the  lack  of  unity.  The 
advocates  of  various  kinds  of  educa- 
tion frequently  overlook  the  value  of 
all  other  types.  The  holder  of  the 
old  classical  A.  B.  degree  is  likely  to 
believe  that  the  modem  B.  A.  and 
technical  B.  S.  degrees  do  not  repre- 
sent education  of  real  value.  The 
head  of  the  trade  school  often  gives 
over  emphasis  to  the  type  of  education 
he  represents  and  attempts  to  dis- 
credit mere  academic  knowledge.  We 
can  never  have  a  real  American  sys- 
tem^ of  education  until  we  recognize 
that  all  types  of  education  are  neces- 
sary, that  each  within  its  own  field  is 
as  important  as  any  other,  and  that 
all  give  culture. 


M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.D. 

The  chief  defect  in  American  Edu- 
cation of  today  is  that  it  makes  little 
or  no  provision  for  different  types  of 
men.  In  spite  of  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  and  art  education, 
of  domestic  science,  of  so-called 
vocational  training  and  vocational 
guidance,   the  principal  aim  of  the 
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dementary  school  is  still  to  prepare 
pupils  for  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities.  What  is  called  voca- 
tional training  is  in  reality  a  training 
for  mechanical  arts,  and  not  voca- 
tional training  in  the  broader  sense. 
The  various  civilization  levels,  races 
and  types  of  mind  are  not  considered. 
Only  in  a  few  places  are  attempts 
being  made  to  study  the  individual 
child  and  his  needs  and  prospects. 
The  education  of  girls  has  been 
fashioned  largely  upon  the  education 
of  boys,  so  that  the  natural  difference 
of  the  sexes  is  obliterated.  Another 
grave  defect  of  American  education 
today  is  that  it  is  largely  utilitarian 
and  thus  it  favors  a  commercial  aspect 
of  training,  omitting  the  spiritual, 
aesthetic  and  culture  elements.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  specialize  too  early, 
before  a  broad  fotmdation  of  ctdture 
is  laid.  Another  grave  defect  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  teaching  has 
not  yet  attained,  in  any  marked 
degree,  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 


Col.  L.  R.  Gignilliat. 

In  my  opinion  superficiality  is  the 
bane  of  American  education  today. 
We  have  the  tendency  to  give  a 
smattering  of  many  subjects  rather 
than  a  thoro  knowledge  of  few. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  to 
superficiality  of  opinion,  of  thinking, 
so  evident  in  our  National  life  is  the 
reflex  of  this  situation  in  early  edu- 
cation. 


James  A.  Kirkland,  Ph.D. 

Incoherence.     Lack  of  organization. 


Summarizing,  we  find  the  outstand- 
ing needs  of  American  education  to  be 
more  emphasis  on  physical  training, 
more  democracy,  less  crowding,  more 
definiteness  in  method  and  purpose, 
better  articulation  between  secondary 
and  higher  education,  development  of 
power  to  think,  more  unity,  more 
consideration  of  different  types,  and 
less  artificiality. 


Louise  E.  Hogan 


With  the  addition  of  Louise  B.  Hogan 
to  our  staff  Educational  Foundations 
has  been  brought  to  a  point  of  editorial 
preparedness  which  absolutely  seals 
our  promise  of  constant  develop- 
ment. The  year  of  1917  is  ablaze 
with  hopes  that  have  within 
themselves  the  pledge  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

Mrs.      Hogan      completely      and 
splendidly  fills  the  gap  in  otu-  family 


circle.  She  is  a  recognized  expert  in 
the  work  of  the  department  inaugur- 
ated by  her  in  this  number.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  "joy  ourselves"  in  the 
consciousness  that  parents  as  well  as 
teachers  will  have  need  to  turn  to  Edu- 
cational Foundations  for  that  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  which  will  insure 
their  largest  success  in  club  and  com- 
munity work  on  behalf  of  the  children 
in  school  and  at  home. 
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After  the  War,  What? 

A  Word  from  lyord  Bryce 


WE  publish,  by  permission,  the 
following  extracts  from  a  most 
interesting  personal  letter  from  Lord 
Brycb.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
close  of  this  war  of  arms  will  not  find 
the  nations  of  Em-ope  inaugm^ting 
a  series  of  trade  and  commercial  con- 
flicts that  must  certainly  cause  im- 
mediate friction,  continued  ill  will, 
and  tdtimately  further  wars  of  arms. 
When  someone  asked  John  Bigblow, 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  New  York, 
why  he,  an  earnest  advocate  of  inter- 
national amity,  was  not  a  member  of 
peace  societies,  he  replied  in  substance : 
That  peace  societies  were  useless  while 
nations  persisted  in  carrying  on  trade 
wars  against  each  other's  commerce. 

Lord  Brycb's  comments  came  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
our  editorial  staff,  protesting  against 
the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Con- 
ference of  the  Entente  Allies  at  Paris, 
where  it  was  decided  by  that  body 
of  non-combatants  to  advocate  a 
trade  war  against  the  Central  Powers 
for  years  after  the  dose  of  the  war 
of  arms. 

Lord  Brycb  has  here  confirmed 
and  elaborated  upon  remarks  cabled 
to  the  American  press. 

"3  Buckingham  Gate 

S.  W. 
"9th  November,    1916. 
" Thank  you  for  your    inter- 
esting letter.    The  report  in  the  dip- 
ping which  you  have  sent  is  abridged 
from  what  I  said,  but  quite  correct  so 
far  as  it  goes. 
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'I  fdt  sure  that  you,  and  I  hope  alt 
my  American  friends,  would  agree 
with  what  I  said  dlsdaiming  any 
desire  to  injure  the  German  people, 
as  distinct  from  thdr  detestable  gov- 
ernment, or  to  dismember  Germany. 
Some  rather  violent  talk  has  been  used 
on  that  subject  in  some  of  the  Allied 
countries,  but  it  is  dearly  our  duty,  as 
well  as  our  interest,  to  discriminate 
between  the  German  people  as  a 
whole  and  the  widced  Government 
that  has  unfortunatdy  misled  them 
into  paths  injurious  both  to  them- 
sdves  and  to  the  world. 

"As  regards  the  talk  that  has  been 
reported  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
movements  in  France  and  England 
to  set  up  a  Trade  War  against  Ger- 
many after  the  War  of  arms  is  over, 
it  is  the  outcome  of  passionate  feeling, 
naturally  caused  by  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  German  Government,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  shortsighted,  and 
possibly  impracticable  scheme,  for  you 
cannot  permanently  boycott  a  great 
nation.  It  would  harm  the  Allies 
at  least  as  much  as  Germany. 

"To  set  up  a  Trade  War  after  the 
end  of  this  War  would  also  be  to  pro- 
long the  state  of  tension  and  danger 
in  Europe,  and  would  prevent  the 
nations  from  settling  down  into  a 
permanent  peace,  I  cannot  think 
that  the  plan  is  likdy  to  be  carried 
thru.  There  are  many  of  us  here 
who  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  it  as 
you  are. 

"I  am  entirdy  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
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Peace,  and  have  indeed  joined  in  a 
movement  which  has  been  pre- 
paring a  similar  scheme  but  we  are 
waiting  for  a  time  when  the  public 
mind  will  be  less  occupied  than  it  is 
now  with  passing  events.  We  hope  to 
take  action  before  long. 

'Very    sincerely  yours, 
"James    Bryce." 

In  contrast  to  the  hberal  spirit 
shown  by  Lord  Bryce,  there  is  the 
other  viewpoint,  illustrated  by  a 
recent  issue  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
The  editor  of  that  publication  violently 
condemns  Viscount  Bryce  for  say- 


ing: "To  indulge  revenge  would  be 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  further  wars." 
We  can  imderstand  a  desire  for  re- 
venge, we  can  sympathize  with  a 
different  point  of  view,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  anything  but  contempt  for 
the  writer  in  making  the  subsequent 
personal  attack  on  so  wholly  lovable 
a  character  as  Viscount  Bryce.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  Lord 
Bryce  subscribes  himself,  as  ever,  to 
his  American  friends,  simply  "James 
Bryce,"  to  which  we  would  add:  the 
scholar;  the  statesman;  the  historian; 
and  the  gentleman,  in  the  finest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word. 


The  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


THERE  are  few  institutions  of 
which  Brazil  is  more  proud  than 
her  Academy  of  Letters.  She  is  a 
young  Republic  but  this  largest  of 
Latin  American  states  has  given  suc- 
cessful attention  especially  to  litera- 
ture and  music,  and  for  the  former 
there  is  a  company  of  forty  immortals 
composing  the  Brazilian  Academy  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  among  whom  may  be 
found  literary  men  and  women  of  dis- 
tinction. 

It  was  with  considerable  interest, 
therefore,  that  the  writer  accepted  an 
invitation  recently  to  witness  the 
installation  of  a  Brazilian  immortal 
in  this  national  literary  pantheon. 
The  new  academician  on  this  oc- 
casion of  august  ceremony  was  Senor 
Ozorio  Duque  Estrado,  well-known 
Brazilian  literary  critic  and  writer. 


The  hall  of  the  Academy  was  filled 
with  two  hundred  invited  guests  who 
joined  with  the  other  thirty-nine 
members  of  the  Academy  to  hear  the 
discourse  of  the  new  member  and 
afterward  to  cover  him  with  all  the 
exuberance  by  way  of  flowers  and 
embraces,  for  which  this  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  are  famous. 

After  a  brief  reception  the  guests 
gathered  in  the  hall  to  await  the  for- 
mal entrance  of  the  members  of  the 
academy.  Finally  a  goodly  number 
of  these  entered  and  took  their  places 
upon  the  platform,  about  which  was 
banked  masses  of  flowers.  These 
flowers  were  made  in  great  wreaths 
and  gave  a  festal  occasion  effect  to 
the  whole  scene,  revealing  the  uni- 
versal love  for  flowers  in  this  country. 
After  the  literary  immortals  had  been 
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seated  two  of  their  number  clothed  in 
ornate  red  coats  and  sashes  proceeded 
to  an  ante  room  and  soon  appeared 
conducting  the  new  recipient  to 
literary  honors,  at  which  the  entire 
audience  arose  and  joined  in  great 
applause. 

We  were  interested  also  in  noting 
the  entrance  of  three  photographers 
who  placed  themselves  in  three 
strategic  parts  of  the  hall,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  flash  light.  It  would 
seem  to  a  North  American  somewhat 
inconsistent  to  the  decorum  of  the 
occasion  to  allow  these  photographers 
to  go  on  with  their  elaborate  arrange- 
ments even  amid  the  opening  of  the 
speeches,  but  whether  it  is  because 
the  Brazilian  always  likes  to  have  his 
picture  taken,  or  because  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  can  interrupt 
a  Brazilian  orator  when  his  eloquence 
is  fairly  turned  on,  these  photog- 
raphers seemed  to  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  upon  the  new  immortal 
who  had  been  introduced  and  was 
getting  warmed  up  in  his  address 
when  the  blinding  flashlight  occurred, 
an  episode  that  is  always  startling  to 
an  assembly,  no  matter  how  long  the 
people  have  been  anticipating  it. 
The  photographers  filed  out  with 
their  apparatus  and  their  assistants, 
but  the  picture  was  evidently  un- 
successful, for  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes the  entire  picture  taking  dele- 
gation returned  and  again  made 
elaborate  arrangements,  and  again 
the  room  was  filled  with  fire  and 
smoke.  The  audience  meanwhile 
seemed  to  be  giving  more  attention 
to  the  photographers  than  to  the 
speech,  but  the  literary  critic  who  was 
by  this  time  driving  home  his  points 
with  many  gestures  and  in  a  full  voice, 


paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  these 
somewhat  distracting  events,  and  by 
his  perfect  concentration  upon  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  soon  won  away 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the 
photographers  and  for  the  next  full 
hour  held  them  entranced  by  his 
eloquence. 

The  address  which  was  couched  in 
literary  quotations  and  punctuated 
with  humor  was  far  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  customary  speech  of  a 
Academician  either  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  French  Academy, 
from  which  Brazil  has  copied  her  idea 
of  the  forty  immortals.  There  were 
'times  indeed,  during  the  presentation 
of  the  new  member  that  the  audience 
fairly  shook  with  laughter  and  were 
ready  to  btu^t  into  applause. 

The  North  American  would  im- 
mediately notice  in  this  audience  of 
the  literary  elite  the  presence  of  color. 
There  were  at  least  a  dozen  men  in 
the  Assembly  of  distinct  negro  race, 
while  one  of  the  Immortals  on  the 
platform  was  distinctly  of  mtdatto 
type.  In  referring  to  this  fact  which 
denoted  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  highest  assemblage  of  literary 
folk  in  Brazil  and  that  which  might 
occur  in  the  United  States,  a  member 
of  the  Academy  said  to  me  ''You 
know  there  is  absolutely  no  color  line 
in  Brazil  and  any  person  regardless  of 
his  complexion  can  be  elected  to  the 
Brazilian  Academy  on  the  merits  of 
his  ability." 

In  fact  in  this  new  Republic  the 
freedom  accorded  to  every  citizen  is 
in  some  senses  more  apparent  than  it 
is  in  our  own  Northern  Republic. 
Every  office  whether  social,  political 
or  literary  is  open  to  the  negro,  and 
to  members  of  races  of  mixed  blood. 
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An  eminent  Brazilian  diplomat 
went  on  record  recently  by  saying 
that  in  his  judgment  Brazil  would 
solve  the  negra  problem  for  the  whole 
world  by  the  policy  of  free  inter- 
marriage with  the  whites,  because  the 
white  race  would  predominate  so 
largely  in  numbers  that  in  a  few  gener- 
ations they  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  pure  negro.  This  was  not  the 
policy  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when 
slavery  was  in  vogue.  But  when  the 
new  republican  ideas  arrived  they 
came  with  a  rush,  and  the  principles 
of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  be- 
came so  popular  that  few  men  ven- 
tured to  raise  their  voice  in  the  denial 
of  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  men 
regardless  of  their  color.  Negroes 
were  called  in  to  fill  public  offices 
alongside  of  white  men,  suffrage  was 
universal  regardless  of  whether  the 
inhabitants  were  fitted  for  it  or  not, 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  older 
families,  especially  in  southern  Brazil, 
will  tell  one  today,  that  they  think 
that  these  general  rights  came  too 
soon  in  Brazil.  There  is  a  saying  be- 
cause of  this  decided  change  in  the 
attitude  towards  the  negro  since  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  that  Brazil 
sent  away  her  first  Emperor  because 
he  was  not  a  native,  and  her  last 
Emperor  because  he  was  not  a 
mulatto. 

We  were  interested  in  this  assembly 
of  literary,  people  in  studying  the  faces 
of  poets,  novelists  and  dramatists  and 
of  many  modem  Brazilian  writers 
whose  names  are  already  household 
words  in  this  country.  There  was 
also  present  one  of  the  popular  writers 
and  novelists,  Mme  Julia  Lopez  de 
Almeida,  whose  works  are  a  delight  to 
the  people.    The  presence  of  this  lady 


among  the  literary  elite  was  all  the 
more  striking  because  of  the  fact  that 
here  in  Brazil,  as  in  the  other  South 
American  Republics,  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  women  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  careers. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  the  wo- 
man's day  in  literature.  One  can- 
not open  American  magazines  without 
noticing  that  at  least  half  of  the 
stories  are  contributed  by  women, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  drama  as-  in 
books  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
the  names  of  women  are  prominent. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  Brazil  and  it 
will  be  many,  many  years  before  the 
women  of  this  country  will  find  niches 
in  literary  life  equal  to  those  held  by 
men.  It  is  considered  that  the  wo- 
man's place  is  in  the  home  with  the 
children.  She  is  a  glorified  house- 
keeper and  nurse.  The  prosperous 
Brazilians — ^we  are  speaking  of  the 
great  majority  rather  than  particu- 
larly of  the  favored  few  who  have 
traveled  and  caught  the  idea  of  other 
nations — ^think  of  women  more  as  the 
keepers  of  their  home  or  as  objects 
upon  which  they  can  show  the  evi- 
dences of  their  prosperity  in  the  shape 
of  jewels  and  French  gowns,  rather 
than  as  companions  in  intellectual 
attainment. 

While  in  America,  publishers  will 
tell  you  that  the  book  must  be  liked 
by  women  if  it  is  to  have  a  large  sale, 
and  that  the  more  serious  books  upon 
religion  and  philosophy  are  also  sold 
in  large  number  to  women  purchasers, 
and  that  magazines  .depend  far  more 
largely  upon  the  patronage  of  women 
than  of  men,  here  in  Brazil  one  sel- 
dom finds  books  or  libraries  in  the 
homes  that  are  used  in  large  degree  by 
women.    As  far  as  one  can  judge  the 
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women  who  read  at  all  do  not  get  far 
beyond  the  highly  colored  romances 
either  in  their  own  language  or  in  the 
translations  from  the  French.  The 
paucity  of  the  magazines  moreover 
in  the  Portugese  language  pub- 
lished in  Brazil,  is  almost  startling 
as  compared  with  conditions  in 
America. 

This  condition  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  lack  of  compulsory  education 
in  this  country  and  to  the  lamentable 
absence  of  any  well  founded  and  in- 
telligently conducted  educational  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  At  any  rate  one 
notices  a  tremendous  gtdf  fixed  be- 
tween the  excellent  attainments  of  the 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Academy 
and  the  wide  spread  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
a  general  indifference  to  reading  and 
literary  culture  of  the  best  sort  in 
society  as  a  whole. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  leads  one  to 
think  that  the  literary  models  have 
been  taken  quite  largely  from  those 
of  the  old  world  and,  as  in  other 
things,  the  influence  of  Prance  is  evi- 
dent. The  dawn  of  the  "Eighties" 
was  marked  with  a  particular  period 
of  intellectual  development,  especially 
among  Brazilian  poets,  and  such 
names  as  Francisco  Octaviano  and 
Raymundo  Correa  met  with  extraor- 
dinary popularity.  At  present  the 
name  of  Alberti  de  Oliveira  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  connection  with 
the  country's  poetry  as  well  as  with 
the  Brazilian  Academy,  while  the 
name  of  Ruy  Barbosa  as  a  writer  on 
politics  and  jurisprudence  as  well 
as  because  of  his  philological  and 
journalistic  work,  stands  pre- 
eminently among  the  names  of  Bra- 


zilian writers  of  today.  A  con- 
temporary speaking  of  him  says,  "The 
purity  and  correctness  of  his  language 
alone  assure  his  works  and  his  dis- 
cotu'ses  a  permanent  place  amongst 
the  classics." 

Among  the  short  story  writers  of 
the  more  imaginative  type,  the 
Academician  Coelho  Netto  has 
seventy  volumes  to  his  credit  and 
holds  perhaps  the  first  place  in  public 
appreciation. 

Many  of  the  works  of  the  members 
of  the  French  Academy  are  read  and 
valued  largely  in  intellectual  circles, 
and  as  publication  of  literary  work  in 
book  form  is  not  as  a  rule  a  very 
profitable  speculation  in  Brazil  today, 
the  book  purchasing  public  being 
limited,  some  of  the  best  literary 
talent  is  given  expression  thru  the 
medium  of  such  papers  as  the  Journal 
de  Commerico,  the  large  and  dignified 
newspaper  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

As  a  student  of  Cariocan  life  and  a 
prominent  romance  weaver  of  the 
present  day  Brazil,  D.  Julia  Lopez  de 
Almeida,  reveals  a  depth  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  have  carried 
her  works  to  a  considerable  reading 
public.  Among  literary  critics  Jose 
Verrisimo  is  known  thruout  the 
country  and  occupies  a  place  similar 
to  that  of  Emile  Faguet  as  regards 
national  literature. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the 
literateurs  towards  the  depiction  of 
life  in  the  Brazilian  interior  and  to 
conditions  connected  with  the 
national,  colonial  and  racial  history, 
in  somewhat  a  similar  fashion  as  the 
United  States  had  its  period  when 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  books  deeding 
with  the  Far  West.    These  works  in 
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niaay  cases  reveal  genuine  literary 
ability  and  the  nervous  exuberance 
of  their  descriptions  stamp  some  of 
these  authors  with  a  distinct  literary 
personality. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 


Uterature  thru  the  honored  in- 
stitutions of  her  Academy  of  Letters, 
forms  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  in  this  Republic, 
where  among  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated men,  at  least,  there  ia  no  dearth 


encouragement  which  Braul  gives  to     (^  intellectual  ability 


RIO  BAY,  BRAZIL 


Note — Om-  last  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  dated  December  9th,  1916,  contains 
the  following:  "Your  co-editor  is  travelling  in  the  lap  of  Braulian  luxury  as 
the  guest  of  the  President  of  the  Brazil  Railway  in  his  private  car.  We  live 
on  the  best  the  land  affords,  and  I  am  becoming  familiar  with  lumber,  cattle, 
schools,  coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  etc  etc.  as  they  are  grown  in  this  wonder- 
land of  Brazil.  A  fine  lot  of  educational  pictures  are  coming  from  my  vidt 
and  considerable  copy  for  our  E-  F.  The  American  Consul  General  is  travel- 
hng  with  us  and  we  are  met  at  train  stops  by  bespangled  officials  who  tire  us 
out  showing  us  things  and  feasting  us." 


William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York  City 

By  A.  J.  I.EVINE 


IT  is  difficult  to  separate  the  man 
from  his  work.  One  is  irresisti- 
bly impelled,  therefore,  to  attempt  an 
excursus  on  education  when  writing 
of  an  educator.  But  one  can  perhaps 
escape  this  temptation  in  this  instance 
because  Dr.  Maxwell's  chief  claim  to 
our  interest  is  more  in  the  palpable 
field  of  doing  and  less  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  of  writing. 

In  organizing  the  schools  of  New 
York  City  he  has  shared  the  fate  of 
all  pioneers.  He  was  compelled  to 
venture  on  untrodden  paths.  While 
the  trail  had  been  blazed  some  dis- 
tance by  his  predecessors,  the  road 
bed  was  uneven  and  in  many  places 
impassable  for  the  educational  vehicle 
he  was  steering.  Besides  he  had  to 
build  this  machine  from  the  used  parts 
of  three  other  educational  vehicles; 
the  sjrstem  of  New  York,  the  system 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  system  of  Long 
Island  City.  This  was  at  the  time  of 
the  consolidation  of  Greater  New 
York. 

The  task  was  a  stupendous  one. 
Many  elements  of  the  old  system 
stoutly  resisted  the  merger.  The 
forces  of  obstruction  saw  to  it  that 
the  unwelcome  atoms  of  carping 
criticism  found  their  way  into  the 
vital  parts  of  the  whirring  machinery 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments. 
More  often  than  not  there  followed  a 
grinding  and  crunching  that  brought 
the  wheels  to  a  full  stop.  Self-seek- 
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ing  politicians  with  a  base  eye  to  the 
educational  "pork  barrel"  impeded 
the  progress  of  this  machine.  They 
were  abetted  in  the  nefarious  work  by 
well-meaning  educational  conserv- 
atives who  laid  the  present  under 
complete  subjection  to  the  past,  and 
these,  in  turn,  were  reenforced  by  a 
small  army  of  rabid  radicals  who  con- 
demned everything  in  education  that 
did  not  change  with  the  daily  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth. 

The  attacks  have  continued  to  this 
day.  The  high  tide  of  denunciation 
was  reached  in  19 14.  The  dty  au- 
thorities hired  educational  experts 
to  survey  the  schools  and  report  their 
findings.  The  experts  placed  the 
school  system  upon  the  coals  of  criti- 
cal investigation:  they  raked  the  coals 
to  a  vivid  glow  and  watched  the 
schools  decompose  into  the  ashes  of 
statistics.  The  "sif tings"  were 
gathered  into  bulky  voltunes  and 
freely  distributed. 

Dr.  Maxwell  considered  this  "the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all."  This  feel- 
ing was  shared  by  many  influential 
educators.  Many  of  the  strictures 
are  based  on  the  clumsy  canons  of 
formal  criticism.  Those  of  the  in- 
vestigators who  employed  experi- 
mental criteria  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  experiment  and  a 
test.  To  evaluate  the  arithmetical 
ability  of  a  whole  school  it  is  not 
enough  to  employ  one  written  test. 


WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL.  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Such  study  is  purely  statistical;  it  is 
useless  as  an  expression  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  school  because  the  rules  of 
experimentation  require  that  scien- 
tific investigation  must  follow  three 
steps  of  progression  (i)  preliminary 
tests,  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the 
examiner  and  to  minimize  the  nervous 
tension  of  the  subject  (2)  real  tests 
with  and  without  instruction  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  the  particular 
school;  and  (3)  control  of  verification 
tests  to  test  the  validity  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  fron  the  previous 
tests.  What  the  experts  applied  were 
the  so  called  scales  based  on  prelimi- 
nary studies;  and  these  derived  their 
inherent  weakness  from  the  fact  that 
they  test  what  the  child  knows  and 
not  how  it  came  by  this  knowledge. 

This  attack  lost  its  intensity  with 
the  silent  vindication  that  comes  with 
sober  second  thought.  Dr.  Maxwell 
felt  very  keenly  this  imputation  of 
incompetency  and  lack  of  progres- 
siveness.  The  more  so  that  he  had 
recommended  the  very  change  that 
the  survey  proposes.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  question  of  Vocational 
Training.  In  the  Greater  New  York 
Report  of  1900  he  wrote:  "Not  a 
year  should  be  added  to  his  schooling 
beyond  the  compulsory  age  if  he  must 
then  go  forth  to  fight  for  his  living; 
but  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  when  he  has  finished 
the  sixth  year  and  allowed  to  spend 
the  next  two  years  or  until  he  is  14  in 
learning  not  only  history  and  com- 
position, but  some  trade  whereby  he 
can  earn  a  living." 

In  subsequent  reports  he  writes 
feelingly  of  defectives  of  night  schools, 
of  continuation  schools  and  of  school 
lunches. 


His  plans  have  failed  of  realization 
because  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment— the  keepers  of  the  all  import- 
ant municipal  purse.  At  the  present 
writing  the  schools  are  being  under- 
manned and  over-managed,  as  a  result 
of  the  attempt  to  subordinate  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate. 

Dr.  Maxwell  needs  no  apologists. 
But  any  defense  of  him  constitutes  a 
brief  for  all  superintendents  with  un- 
swerving convictions  battling  with 
the  destructive  forces  of  self  seeking 
politicians  and  office-hunting  sub- 
ordinates. If  a  note  of  brusqueness 
has  crept  into  his  manner  it  is  because 
his  detractors  have  exhausted  his 
patience  by  their  virulent  condem- 
nations; and  an  armor  of  un3rielding 
reserve  is  the  natural  shield  of  the 
man  of  action  against  the  under- 
mining force  of  sycophancy. 

Very  early  in  his  career  he  was 
forced  to  take  decisive  means  to  pro* 
tect  himself  against  his  enemies  and 
against  his  friends;  for  steering  be- 
tween a  political  Scylla  and  an  educa- 
tional Charybdis  does  not  conduce 
to  suavity  and  equableness  of  temper. 

The  chief  glory  of  Dr.  Maxwell  is 
organization  of  a  complete  school 
system  on  which  he  has  expended  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  To  combine 
the  three  smaller  systems  proved  an 
onerous  task.  But  he  has  succeeded 
in  articulating  them  into  well-knit 
unity ;  and  the  rigidity  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
systematization.  A  machine  must  be 
rendered  fool-proof  in  all  its  parts; 
comfort  and  ornamentation  must  wait 
upon  safety,  and  the  margin  of  safety 
cannot  be  too  great. 
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Responsibility  gravitates  to  those 
who  can  shoulder  it,  and  many  of  our 
teachers  are  not  fitted  for  responsi- 
bility. Neither  do  they  desire  to 
shoulder  the  burden.  The  superin- 
tendent is  forced  to  simplify  the 
Course  of  Study,  to  insure  the  most 
elementary  interpretation  by  his 
teachers.  One  ventures  the  assertion 
that  many  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals are  too  eager  to  bestow  the 
initiative,  if  there  did  not  exist  the 
well-founded  fear  that  such  liberty 
might  degenerate  into  license. 
.  Present-day  educational  tendencies 
point  to  a  period  of  transition.  This 
is  the  open  season  for  new-fangled 
theories  and  much  lauded  panaceas. 
"Experiment"  is  taking  precedence 
over  "experience"  and  neither  is 
placed  in  proper  relation  to  the  other. 
Many  educators  are  carried  away  by 
appearance  because  they  do  not  look 
far  enough  ahead.  They  need  brakes 
on  their  enthusiasm  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
is  ever  ready  to  apply  them. 

He  is  a  force  for  harmony.  Ardent 
without  being  fiery,  positive  without 
a  hint  of  self-sufficiency,  direct  to  the 
verge  of  brusqueness,  he  has  welded 
the  opposing  forces  that  surround 
him  into  a  close,  concerted  unity  that 
has  placed  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  in  the  position  that  rightfully  is 
theirs.  His  reports  are  models  of 
succinct  brevity.  A  sentence  to  him 
is  "the  shortest  distance  between  two 
periods"  and  he  traverses  that  dis- 
tance without  redundancy  and  with 
the  least  number  of  parenthetical 
phrases.  He  is  master  of  the  art  of 
verbal   economy    and  his  utterances 


are  highly  valued  because  he  has 
never  cultivated  the  reportorial  trick 
of  extracting  the  last  drop  of  color- 
ing out  of  the  superlative  degree  of  the 
adjective.  He  is  no  maker  of  phrases. 
His  writings  derive  their  strength  from 
the  emphasis  of  understatement.  He 
is  not  an  "Impressionist;"  he  is  a 
"Realist"  who  does  not  use  freely  the 
pigments  "most"  and  "best"  in  his 
verbal  portraiture. 

He  is  no  orator.  He  is  stately, 
dear,  convincing  and  earnest  and  his 
utterances  leave  food  for  the  imagi- 
nation. He  is  serious  without  the 
irritating  intensity  of  some  rabid  re- 
formers. He  stimulates  without  ir- 
ritating and  conveys  a  welcome  lesson 
without  becoming  didactic.  His  voice 
is  sonorous  with  the  deep  vibrancy 
that  thrills  an  audience. 

One  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  him 
would  fall  to  the  ground  if  one  didn't 
assume  the  attitude  of  Sydney  Smith. 
"Don't  introduce  me  to  that  man"  he 
once  said  "because  I  feel  it  my  politi- 
cal duty  to  hate  him  and  you  can't 
hate  a  man  whom  you  know."  "Bin 
Nichtverstehen"  writes  Dr.  Freud, 
"ist  oft  ein  Nichtversteh  woUen" 
The  more  one  studies  the  man  the 
more  one  agrees  with  the  commenda- 
tory remarks  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  his  warmest  admirer.  .  "When 
Dr.  Maxwell's  task  is  closed  and  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  lay  down  his 
heavy  burden  that  he  has  so  sturdily 
and  worthily  borne  the  city  of  New 
York  will  say  with  one  voice,  'Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.'" 
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Education— Considered  Gastronomically 

By  RALPH  ELUOTT  BLAKESLEE 
Teacher  of  English,  Allegheny  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LET  us  view  the  average  modem 
High  School  Boy  as  he  entereth 
the  Educational  Lunch  Room.  He 
gazeth  with  lack-luster  eye  upon  the 
roast  beef  and  brown  gravy,  but  be- 
hold how  avidly  he  pounceth  upon  the 
luscious  chocolate  eclair.  His  capa- 
city for  eclairs  is  only  limited  by  his 
financial  resources. 

The  pjirveyors  of  chocolate  eclair 
smile  blandly  and,  laughing  covertly 
in  their  sleeves  at  their  plodding 
brethren  of  the  roast  beef,  exclaim: 
"Behold!  See  the  demand  for  choco- 
late eclairs  I  We  cannot  produce 
them  fast  enough!  Verily,  how  con- 
clusively that  proves  what  is  best  for 
the  average  High  School  Boy!" 

The  roast  beef  men,  that  is  the 
teachers  of  humdrum  English,  plain 
Mathematics,  puzzling  Science,  and 
wearisome  German  and  Latin,  get 
together  and  sorrowfully  try  expedi- 
ents. It  is  suggested  that  they  put  a 
chocolate  dressing  over  the  roast  beef 
so  that  it  will  resemble  eclairs.  They 
try  to  dramatize  Emerson's  Com-, 
P8NSATION,  or  do  Algebraic  equations 
to  the  rhythmic  choral  dance,  or 
do  Latin  by  the  "Tea  Table  Chat 
method."  And  behold!  Everybody 
is  aghast  at  the  mental  indigestion 
that  follows! 

Then  a  loud  voice  exdaimeth  bit- 
terly: "Fools!  What  could  you  ex- 
pect of  a  chocolate  dressing  on  roast 


beef?  Try  to  be  Efpicibnt!  Let 
us  at  least  have  Seniors  who  can 
spell!"  Then  the  roast-beef ers  wax 
sullen,  and  reply:  "Take  away  your 
attractive  eclairs!  We  like  eclairs 
ourselves!  We  do  not  blame  the 
High  School  Boy.  It  is  Human  Na- 
tiu^  to  prefer  Play  to  Work.  The 
competition  is  unfair."  And  behold! 
A  wail  ascendeth  to  the  sky :  "Would 
you  take  all  the  sunshine  from  Youth? 
What  a  gray  existence  Life  would  be 
without  Eclairs!"  And  the  edairites 
wax  so  enthusiastic  that  the  roast- 
beefers  become  afraid  to  suggest  even 
a  little  brown  gravy  to  tone  up  the 
stomachs  weakened  to  a  chocolate 
regime,  least  they  lose  their  places 
behind  the  Lunch  Counter. 

And  then  a  slow  but  sure  disinte- 
gration begins.  The  roast-beefers 
creep  in  behind  the  edairites  and  say: 
"We  were  always  tired  of  this  roast 
beef  game,  anyway.  Let  us  become 
assistants  and  learn  this  edair  busi- 
ness. We  will  forever  eschew  the  dull 
drab  of  brown  gravy." 

And  then,  as  Ellis  Parker  Butler 
would  say: 

"The   periods    shall    be   filled    with 
Music, 
And  the  cares  that  pinch  the  day, 
Will  fold  up  their  tongs  like  the  ice- 
man, 
And  silently  steal  away." 
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A  Nation- Wide  Campaign  for  Better  Rural  Schools 


By  J.  L.  McBRIEN 

The  Rural-School  Term 

Talk  Three 


ONE  thing  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  rural  school 
term,  as  concerns  the  country  at  large, 
is  that  farm  boys  and  farm  girls  have  a 
school  term  46.6  days  shorter  than 
that  of  their  city  cousins.  In  every 
section  of  the  United  States  there  is 
a  discrimination  in  our  public  school 
policy  against  farm  boys  and  farm 
girls.  For  example,  this  discrimina- 
tion costs  the  country  pupils  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  59.2  days,  of 
the  South  Central  States  56.4,  of 
the  North  Central  States,  31.4,  of 
the  Western  States  35.7,  and  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  28.8  days. 
In  the  language  of  O.  W.  Neale, 
Professor  of  Rural  Education,  State 
Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
"The  further  we  go  into  the  study 
of  the  rural  school  term  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  the  country 
pupils  are  not  given  a  square  deal  in 
free  school  privileges." 

In  eflFect  and  for  the  country  at 
large  the  rural  school  term  may  be 
increased  without  voting  another  day 
of  school  or  levying  another  mill  of 
school  tax.  How  can  this  be  done? 
Improve  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  actually  enrolled 


in  school  by  a  better  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in 
those  states  having  such  law,  and 
by  securing  compulsory  attendance 
laws  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  those  states  without  such, 
statutes  and  by  arousing  public  senti- 
ment thruout  the  country  for  a 
better  average  daily  attendance  in 
our  rural  schools.  The  enrollment 
of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  data. 
(1910)  on  nu'al  school  enrollment, 
was  11,100,553,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  therein  of  7.509,558,  mak- 
ing the  average  daily  absences  in  the 
rural  schools  alone  3,590,995.  These 
figures  are  appalling.  The  average 
daily  attendance  in  rural  schools 
for  the  country  at  large  is  only  67.6- 
per  cent — an  average  daily  attendance 
of  1 1.7  per  cent  lower  than  that  in 
urban  schools.  It  is  evident  that 
rural  pupils  are  penalized  in  this 
matter  of  free  school  privileges  not 
only  by  the  general  policy  of  the 
various  States,  but  also  by  indiffer- 
ent, ignorant  or  selfish  parents  wha 
fail  to  do  their  duty  by  their  own 
children  in  allowing  them  to  remain, 
out  of  school  while  school  is  in  session: 
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The  Study  of  History 


By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD 

These  brief  comments  from  Mr.  Bradford  fit  in  well  with  the  quotations  from 
"Clio,*'  a  "Muse'*  in  the  December  issue.  In  another  column  will  be  found  a  re- 
view of  some  of  Mr.  Bradford's  later  work.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Bradford 
is  a  representative  of  the  Bradford  family  which  gave  us  William  Bradford,  our 
second  American  historian,  if  Captain  John  Smith  be  considered  the  first.  Unlike 
Captain  Smith,  William  Bradford  held  the  highest  regard  for  accuracy,  a  quality 
which  is  likewise  evident  in  the  work  of  the  Bradford  of  today. — Ed. 


THE  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
critic  of  modem  education  is  that 
we  do  not  know  what  we  want.  A 
hundred  years  ago  to  be  liberally 
educated  meant  to  have  a  fund  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  common  to  all 
cultivated  people.  "To  know  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  world,"  may  have  been  even 
then  impossible.  But  the  educated 
had  common  possession  of  one  defi- 
nite portion  of  it.  Now  the  region  of 
possible  knowledge  is  so  vast  that  the 
best  informed  is  merely  adrift  with  a 
little  life-raft  in  a  sea  of  ignorance. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  study  nor 
how  to  study  it. 

Among  all  the  various  possibiUties 
none  is  more  stimulating,  more  in- 
spiring, more  charged  with  spiritual 
electricity,  than  the  study  of  history. 
But  history  must  be  studied  as  a  live 
thing.  The  dry  memorizing  of  dates, 
the  weary  accumulation  of  unrela- 
ted facts,  the  amplification  of  petti- 
ness that  often  leads  to  a  doctor's 
degree,  these  are  not  the  history  that 
counts.  What  we  want  to  get  at,  in 
all  the  tangle  and  mystery  of  the 
past,  what  we  want  to  impress  upon 
ourselves,  upon  our  readers,  upon  our 


pupils,  from  the  very  youngest,  is 
that  history  is  the  record  of  human 
souls,  that  for  thousands  of  years 
men  and  women  and  children  have 
been  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  feeling 
its  torments,  hoping  its  hopes, 
exulting  in  its  triumphs,  conquering 
and  succumbing,  even  as  we  are.  All 
that  makes  the  study  of  history  real, 
makes  it  vivid,  makes  it  splendidly 
profitable,  like  a  glowing  flame  in  a 
dark  ruin,  is  the  human  heart. 

For  the  man  of  a  thousand  years 
ago  was  just  you  and  I.  If  he  had 
not  been,  we  should  take  no  real 
interest  in  him.  Socrates  thought 
that  the  study  of  animals  and  plants 
was  frivolous,  and  the  only  knowl- 
edge that  profited  was  that  of  our- 
selves. Darwin  showed  that  animals 
and  plants  were  ourselves,  and  in- 
stantly the  study  of  them  assumed 
a  new  and  world-wide  interest.  But 
even  more  important  th^i  the  study 
of  animals  and  plants  is  the  study  of 
history,  for  it  gives  us  directly  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  been  in 
the  past,  upon  which  knowledge  alone 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  found  any  con- 
jecture as  to  what  we  shall  be  in 
the  future. 
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The  Health  Department  and  the  Schools^ 


By  DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON 
Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City 


WHAT  has  heretofore  been  a 
matter  of  individual  oo-oper- 
ation  between  the  school  doctor  and 
nurse»  principal  and  teacher,  is  now 
to  become  an  organized  inter-depart- 
mental activity.  What  has  been  in 
the  past  accompUshed  by  individual 
effort  and  accomplished  in  many 
instances  with  admirable  results  and 
the  most  lo3ral  spirit  of  co-operation, 
will  now  be  accomplished  to  a  com- 
plete degree  thruout  the  two  De- 
partments of  Health  and  Education 
as  the  result  of  formal  inter-depart- 
mental co-ordination.  The  advantage 
of  administrative  thoroness  will 
be  added  to  the  spirit  of  individual 
initiative. 

If  there  were  in  the  community  a 
mind  such  as  Franklin's  capable  of 
comprehending  all  the  realm  of  human 
knowledge,  we  should  turn  over  to 
such  a  one  the  responsibility  for  a 
great  department  of  public  instruction 
which  would  comprise  all  the  actvi- 
ties  of  our  two  departments. 

We,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
consider  that  our  functions  as  edu- 
cators should  begin  with  the  expectant 
mother  and  we  have  so  taught  her 
that  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  physical  defects  and 
disabilities  of  new  bom  babes,  where 
she  has  availed  herself  of  the  medical 


and  nursing  supervision  and  teaching 
which  is  at  her  disposal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dty.  After  the  birth 
of  the  babe,  we  carry  further  our  edu- 
cation for  both  the  babe  at  the  breast 
and  the  nursing  mother,  both  of 
whom  are  capable  of  training  and 
being  taught  and  both  show  the  bene- 
fit. The  results  to  the  child  in  after 
years  persist. 

Beyond  the  runabout  age,  the  age 
of  two,  there  is  a  gap  at  present  unfilled 
by  any  arm  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  time  between  the  age  of 
infancy  and  school  age  is,  with  the 
exception  of  infancy,  the  most  criti- 
cal period  in  the  child's  career  and 
yet  this  period  of  its  life  is  freed  from 
an  control,  the  child  runs  wild  in  the 
community,  the  street  its  playground, 
its  health  and  development  largely 
a  matter  of  chance. 

This  pre-school  age  of  the  child 
must  in  the  fut^re  experience  the  same 
organized  supervision  that  has  pro- 
duced admirable  results  in  the  earlier 
and  later  ages  of  the  children  of  this 
city.  We  expect  in  the  future  that 
the  child  followed  from  two  up  to 
school  age,  shall  appear  at  its  first 
school  session  with  a  complete  record 
of  the  infectious  diseases  it  has 
passed  thru  and  in  a  condition  of 
physical  fitness  which  will  show  an 


*Froin  the  manuscript  of  an  address  delivered  in  connection  with  the  recent 
teachers'  institute  of  New  York  City,  kindly  furnished  to  Educational  Foundations  by 
Preadent  Willcoz  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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THB  HEALTH  DBPARTMBNT  AND  THB  SCHOOLS 


absence  of  all  remediable  physical 
defects  which  now  seriously  handicap 
the  child  at  the  moment  of  begin- 
ning school. 

I  wish  to  enlist  your  constant  at- 
tention to  the  following  needs  of  the 
children  and  of  yourselves.  I  wish 
you  to  urge  all  parents  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  first  offered  a 
year  ago,  to  have  the  school  child's 
health  certificate  made  out  after  thoro 
and  competent  physical  examination 
by  a  physician  in  the  family's 
employ  and  engaged  for  the  child's 
sake  by  the  parents  of  the  child.  The 
dty  will  continue  to  supply  medical 
care  so  that  the  children  of  the  dty 
shall  not  be  neglected  in  spite  of  the 
parents'  ignorance  of  the  need  of 
medical  services  but  parents  n^lect 
an  obvious  dvic  duty  if  they  fail  to 
give  their  children  the  benefit  of  a  medi- 
cal examination  each  year,  this  ex- 
amination to  indude  a  thoro  seardi 
for  all  signs  of  possible  defect  in  the 
heart,  lungs,  digestion,  nutrition,  con- 
dition of  the  spedal  senses,  the  nose 
and  throat  and  teeth. 

No  parents  can  be  considered  to 
have  done  their  duty  for  thdr  chil- 
dren, if  they  have  not  provided  medi- 
cal services  for  an  examination  for 
health's  sake  so  that  their  children 
may  escape  the  devdopment  of  physi- 
cal defects  which  handicap  them  seri- 
ously,   often    thru  out    their    lives. 

Further,  I  wish  you,  on  your  own 
behalf,  as  members  of  the  community, 
to  obtain  an  annual  physical  exami- 
nation. Bach  one  of  you  owes  it  to 
yoursdves  to  have  a  thoro  medi- 
cal examination  to  prevent  your  disa- 
bilities, to  diminish  the  amount  of 
sidmess  you  suffer  and  to  avoid  your 


becoming  yoursdves  mediums  of  trans- 
mission of  disease  to  the  children  whom 
you  teach.  You  may  run  some  risk 
of  exposure  to  children  with  infections 
but  you  redprocate  in  no  small  meas- 
ure by  infecting  the  children  of  your 
schools  as  the  result  of  neglected 
conditions  of  iU  health  on  your  own 
parts. 

The  Department  of  Health  reduced 
the  percentage  of  time  of  its  employees' 
absence  on  account  of  illness  from  five 
per  cent  to  two  per  cent,  as  the  result 
of  establishing  a  system  of  annual 
medical  examination  for  every  em- 
ployee. 

Whether  or  not  the  dty  gives  you 
this  service,  it  is  an  obligation  you 
should  put  upon  yoursdves  for  your 
own  sakes.  It  is  becoming  a  univer- 
sal habit  because  of  the  obvious  bene- 
fidal  results.  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws,  Pension  Laws,  Civil 
Service  Emplo3rment  Laws,  Industrial- 
Insurance,  an  point  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  health  thru  ade- 
quate medical  supervision  and  di- 
rection. 

We  wish  that  every  child  may  so 
learn  the  fundamental  laws  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  that  it  can  protect  it- 
self against  industrial  hazards  after 
leaving  school.  Every  industry  and 
occupation  has  hazards  of  greater  or 
less  importance  and  these  bear  with 
particular  force  upon  those  just  enter- 
ing emplo3rment,  untrained  physi- 
cally and  uninformed  as  to  the  risks 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  So,  the 
children  to  whom  emplo3rment  certifi- 
cates are  given  by  the  Department  of 
Health  are  found,  within  a  few  months 
or  years,  handicapped  as  the  result 
of  disabilities  they  have  acquired, 
which  could  have  been  easily  avoided 
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if  the  young  workers  had  been  warned 
and  taught  the  risks  they  must  run 
and  how  to  avoid  them. 

We  want  every  child  to  have  so 
thoro  an  understanding  of  the 
physical  damage  from  alcohol  and 
narcotic  drugs  (I  mean  beer  and 
alcohol  in  all  other  forms,  tea,  coffee 
and  tobacco),  that  even  the  inertia 
of  their  home  and  their  dvic  environ- 
ment will  not  deviate  them  from  a 
habit  of  moderation  and  simpUdty  in 
diet.  There  is  no  school  child  what- 
ever that  is  benefited  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  any  form  or  by  the  use  of 
tea,  coffee  or  tobacco. 

We  wish  to  have  it  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  for  a  child  to  stand  straight 
as  to  spell  correctly,  as  much  taken 
for  granted  that  a  child  should  be  in- 
formed upon  the  elements  of  a  bal- 
anced general  diet  as  to  be  able  to 
give  the  dates  of  the  presidents  or 
the  capitals  of  the  states  of  the 
Union. 

We  should  like  to  know  that  the 
habit  of  hand  washing  before  eating 
is  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  children 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  inadequate 
facilities  for  cleanliness  in  their  homes 
and  workshops. 

We  have  arranged  to  co-operate 
thru  Dr.  Crampton  with  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendents,  the  Principals 
and  the  Teachers,  so  that  every  teacher 
may  know  how  to  make  an  efficient 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  school 
children  and  be  able  to  detect  on  the 
morning  inspection  every  day  of 
every  child,  such  little  dgns  and  indi- 
cations of  sickness,  coughs,  sneezes, 
rashes,  sore  throats,  bad  breath,  nits  in 
the  hair,  etc.,  as  justify  the  exclusion 


of  the  child  from  the  schoolroom,^ 
pending  a  decision  by  the  technical 
representatives  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  doctor  and  nurse  in  the 
school.  We  rely  upon  the  teaching 
which  will  be  given  by  the  doctors 
and  nurses  to  make  the  teachers  cap- 
able of  sparing  their  school  children 
many  of  the  minor  infections  which 
pass  undetected,  except  where  the 
first  line  of  defense,  the  morning  school 
inspection,  is  methodically  and  skill- 
fully carried  out. 

I  hope  we  may  find  it  possible  in 
New  York  City,  that  the  schools  will 
be  used  for  teaching  purposes  twelve 
months  in  every  year  and  every  day 
in  the  week,  by  day  and  by  night,  for 
such  groups  and  ages  of  the  community 
as  realize  the  value  of  instruction  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  I  hope  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  the  play  spaces, 
baths,  school  and  assembly  rooms  avail- 
able for  recreation  and  teaching  week, 
days  and  holidays  thruout  the  year. 

I  consider  that  the  graduating  di- 
ploma should  be  a  certificate  of  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental  preparedness  ta 
continue  to  learn  and  to  serve.  We, 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  gradua- 
tion from  school  will  be  a  privilege 
withheld  until  the  pupil  can  present 
a  clean  record  as  to  physical  fitness 
as  well  as  a  creditable  report  on  schol- 
arship and  we  hope  that  every  child 
before  leaving  school,  will  have  such 
an  understanding  of  the  rudiments  of 
personal  hygiene  as  will  suffice  to 
protect  them  against  the  strains,  trials 
and  exposures  of  self-support  and  the 
burdens  of  establishing  a  family  in 
the  household. 
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The  Six  Year  High  School  of  Lewiston,  Idaho 

A  Concrete  Illustration  of  the  Value  of  the  "Six-Six"  Plan 


By  FRANK  W.  SIMMONDS,  Superintendent 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Junior  I 

Periods 
Required  Per  week 

Eng  jh 5 

Mathematics 5 

History-Geography 5 

Mus  c 

Penmanship 

Physical  Education 

Elective 10  or  5 


20 


Perods 
Elective  Per   week 

Oerman 5 

Spcmish 5 

Latin 5 

Sew  ng 2 

Cooking 2 

Shop  work  and  drawing 4 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts i 

Junior  II 

Periods 
Required  Per    week 

English 5 

Mathemat'cs 5 

American  History  and  Citizenship  i-a  yr. .  5 

General   Science    1-2    yr 5 

MUS'C ; 

Physical  Educat'on 

Elective 10    or    5 

Penmanship 


Elective  Periods 

German 5 

Spanish 5 

Latin 5 

Sewing 2 

Cooking 2 

Shop  work  and  drawing 4 

Fine  Gf  Industrial  Arts i 


Junior  III 


Required 
English 
Music 

Physical  Education 
Elective 


Periods 
Per  week 

5 


10  or  15 


20 


20 


Periods 
Elective  perweek 

German 5 

Spanish 5 

Lat  n 5 

Greek  fir  Roman  History 5 

Biology 5 

Algebra 5 

Industr  al  Hi  ^tory 5 

Commerc  al     Geography     1-2     yr 5 

Commerical  Arithmetic  1-2  yr 5 

Cookery  and  Sanitation 4 

Shop  Work  and  Drawing 4 

Fin.    fir  Industrial  Arts i 
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Senior  High  Scliool 

Senior  I 

Periods 
Required  Per  week 

Bngliah  Gncluding  Word  Analysb) 5 

Physical  Education 

Elective 30  or  15 


Elective 
Spanish.. . 


so 

Periods 

5 

5 


Latin ( 5 

Agriculture 5 

Plane  Geometry 5 

Bookkeeping  1-3  or  i  yr 5 

History: 

European,  1-3  yr 5 

English  and   Modem 5 

Astnmomy,  1-3  yr. 5 

Physiology,   1-3  yr 5 

Dressmaking         5 

Cabinet  making  and  Designing 5 


Senior  II 


Periods 
Pe    week 

5 


Required 

English     

Physical  Education    

Elective 20  or 


IS 


20 

Periods 
per  week 

German    5 

Spanish 5 

American  Hbtory  and  Civics 5 

Advanced    Algebra.    12    yr 5 

Solid  Geometry,  i-i  yr 3 

Psychology,   1-2  y : . . .  5 

Ethics,   1-3  yr 5 

Chemistry  or  Physics 5 

Stenography    5 

Typewriting 5 

Music         3 

Agriculture 5 

Chemistry  and  Physics  of  the  Home 5 

Cookery  and  Household  Management. ...  2 

Domest cAt  3 

Forg  ng 3 

r>r  Turning  and  pattern  making 3 


Senior  ni 

Periods 
Required  Per  week 

Physical  Education    

Elective      30    or    33 

Periods 
Elective  Fer 

Gennan   (College  Gennan) 

Spanish  (College  Span.) 

Latin  (College  Latin) ^ . . 

Physics  or  Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Economics,  1-3  yr 

Sociology,  1t2  yr 

Trigonometry,  1-3  yr 

Stenography 

Typewrit  ng  and  OflSce  Training 

Commercial  Law,  1-3  yr 

Any  suitable  secondary  subject  or  work . . 

Millinery  and  Costume  making 

House  Construction,  1-3  yr 

C  ment  work,  1-3  yr 

NOTES 

The  Lewiston  public  schools  during  the 
past  two  3rears  have  been  organized  on  the 
'6-3-3"  plan.  The  elementary  schools  being 
located  at  convenient  centers  in  the  district, 
which  is  a  large  one. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  occupy 
wings  of  the  same  building,  having  access 
in  common  to  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
laboratories  and  shops  but  each  high  school 
has  its  own  assembly  and  principal. 

No  distinction  made  as  to  requ'rements  for 
teachers,  all  Senior  teachers  have  one  or 
more  Junior  classes  and  most  Junior  teachers 
have  some  Senior  work. 

The  high  school  day  consists  of  s  z,  hour 
periods,  plus  twenty  minutes  for  morning 


Aside  from  laboratory  and  shop  work,  the 
first  half  of  the  hour  period  is  devoted  tc 
recitation,  then  two  minutes  for  relaxation 
and  calisthenics,  while  the  second  h  i  f  is 
devoted  to  supervised  study  in  the  various 
recitation  rooms. 

Pupils  not  having  class  work  any  hour 
have  an  entire  hour  of  supervised  study  in 
the  general  assembly  hall. 

Twenty-four  credits  are  required  fo-  gradu- 
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atkni,  each  credit  reprrjicntlng  a  ycAr's  work. 
Three  of  the  twenty-four  credits  may  be 
earned  in  subsidiary  work. 

Nine  of  the  twenty-four  units  are  in  re- 
quired subjects— fifteen  are  elective. 

Required  subjects  Units 

English 5 

Iffathematics a 

History-Geography i 

History-Citizenship i-a 

General  Science i-a 

As  further  guide  to  the  selection  of  subjects 
beginning  with  Junior  III  year,  pupils  will 
be  required  to  complete  at  least  three  units 
in  one  of  the  following  groups,  and  at  least 
two  units  in  one  of  the  remaining  gnmps. 

Mathematics 

General  Science 

Social  Science 

Foreign  Languages 

Students  of  good  ability  who  are  indus- 
trious are  expected  to  complete  the  work 
in  five  years — thus  saving  a  year. 

Four  units  in  music  are  offered  and  part 
of  this  may  be  earned  under  private  instruc- 
tors who  have  been  approved  and  where 
definite  ammgements  have  been  made  with 
the  Music  Supervisor. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  subsidiary 
work  that  is  now  being  carried  on  for  credit: 
Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club,  Chorus,  Drama- 
tic Club,  Gymnasium  work,  "^^reless  Teleg- 
raphy, Photography,  Parliamentary  Law. 
The  Work  must  be  regularly  organized,  in 
charge  of  a  high  school  teacher  and  meet  at 
least  once  each  week.  Credit  possible  in 
each  line  of  work  one-fourth  credit  per  year. 

Also,  students  are  allowed  credit  for  sys- 
tematic, regular  work  during  the  Summer 
vacation  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  woris,  definite  work  in  the 
home  and  Sunday  School  work. 

Pupils  desiring  to  receive  credits  for  subsi- 
diary work  must  make  definite  arrangements 
before  beginning  work  so  a  clear  understand- 
ing may  be  had  as  to  requirements. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  and  possible  for 
pupils  to  earn  one-half  unit  of  credit  a  year 
in  subsidiary  work  and  graduate  much 
stronger  than  were  such  work  not  attempted. 

All  promotions  in  high  school  shall  be  by 
units  of  credit  and  the  high  school  student's 
fitness  to  receive  credit  for  work  will  be  val- 
ued from  the  student's  daily  work,  and  such 


tests,  drills  as  may  be  given  from  time  to 
time  to  develop  power  and  skill  in  expressing 
the  content  of  knowledge  gained.  Moreover  the 
pupil's  general  standing  in  Industry,  Attitude, 
Initiative  and  Improvement  will  have  much 
weight  in  detennining  the  student's  rating. 

As  a  rule  final  examinations  will  not  be 
given  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  at  this  time 
they  are  mechanical  and  lose  nearly  all 
educational  value. 

Students  must  be  impressed  in  the  be- 
ginning with  the  importance  of  making  a  good 
record  every  day  and  that  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  good  work  to-morrow  b  good  work 
today,  that  the  twelfth  hotu-  effort  or  cram- 
ming will  not  be  asked  in  lieu  of  satisfactory 
work.  Making  good  use  of  the  closing  days 
of  the  tenn  to  systematically  reviewing  and 
discussing  that  will  clarify  and  unify  the 
work  of  the  term  so  that  the  student  may 
leave  with  the  sense  of  power  and  mastery 
that  he  would  otherwise  lack. 

Students  Whose  average  term  standing  in 
all  subjects  represented  on  the  report  card 
is  "Good"  or  better  and  no  grade  less  than 
"Fair"  will  be  designated  on  the  permanent 
records  as  "Honor"  students. 

Students  having  no  grade  less  than  "Good" 
and  one-half  or  more  of  all  grades  "Excel- 
lent" will  be  designated  "Highest  Honor" 
students. 

The  world's  estimate  of  the  pujuls'  work 
will  probably  be  expressed  as  Excellent, 
Good,  Fair,  or  Poor.  The  same  form  of 
expression  will  be  used  by  the  teacher  in 
designating  the  pupils'  standing.  On  re- 
ports to  parents  the  words  are  to  be  used  in 
full;  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  school 
they  are  to  be  abbreviated  as  E.,  G.,  F.  and  P. 

Beginning  with  each  school  year  class  ad- 
visors shall  be  appointed  for  classes  of  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  students.  It  shall 
be  the  special  duty  of  each  adviser  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and 
give  individual  members  helpful  advice  and 
encouragement  as  well  insuring  their  well- 
doing in  the  class. 

Note — Concerning  the  plan  as  here  described 
Mr.  Simmonds  writes — "The  plan  has  been 
in  actual  operation  during  the  past  two  years. 
It  has  been  signally  successful  and  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent  in  the 
upper  six  grades  in  the-  school  without  any 
increttse  in  the  school  census." — Ed, 
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Next  to  the  Teacher  the  tnost  important  factor  in  American  education  is  the 
textbook. 

This  department  is  devoted  to  textbook  information  and  discussion. 

The  subject  involves  the  interests  of  teachers,  authors,   publishers,  taxpayers 
— and  of  every  schoolchild  in  the  United  States. 


A  letter  from  Henry  W.  Kinney, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  informs  us  that 
his  department  is  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  a  series  of  readers,  as 
well  as  supplementary  readers  to  be 
used  in  the  local  schools.  It  is  in- 
tended to  place  in  these  books  ma- 
terial which  is  more  suitable  for  the 
peculiar  local  conditions  than  that 
which  is  used  in  the  ordinary  main- 
land readers. 

The  books  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  pupils  of  Hawaii  are  as 
follows: 

Grade  I. 
Golden  Treasury  Primer,  35  cents,  or 
Golden   Treasury   First   Reader,    35 
cents. 

Grade  II. 

Golden  Treasury  Second  Reader,  45 
cents. 

Grade  III. 


Grade  V. 

Baldwin's  Hawaiian  Geography,  60 
cents;  Wentworth  &  Smith's  com- 
plete Arithmetic,  60  cents;  Speaking 
&  Writing  ,  Book  II,  25  cents;  Perry 
&  Price's  History,  Book  I,  60  cents; 

Grade  VI 

Perry  &  Price's  History,  Book  I,  60 
cents;  Speaking  &  Writing,  Book  III, 
25  cents;  Natural  School  Geography, 
$1.25;  Literature  Books  (see  list 
page  41),  45  cents. 

Grade  VII 

Perry  &  Price's  History,  Book  II, 
60  cents;  Kimball's  English  Grammar, 
50  cents;  Literature  Books  (see  list 
page  41),  45  cents. 

Grade  VIII 


Golden  Treasury  Third  Reader,  50 
cents;  New  Elementary  Arithmetic, 
35  cents. 

Grade  IV. 

Golden  Treasury  Fourth  Reader, 
60  cents;  Speaking  and  Writing,  Book 
I,  20  cents;  National  Introductory 
Geography,  60  cents. 
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European  Beginnings  of  American 
History,  $1.00;  Literature  Books,  45 
cents. 


Governor  J.  F.  A.  Strong  of  Alaska, 
sends  the  information  to  this  depart- 
ment     that      there    is    no  uniform 
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system  of  textbooks  in  Alaska.  The 
schools  in  the  different  judicial 
divisions  of  the  Territory  use  different 
textbooks.  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  some  new 
legislation  on  the  subject  at  no  very 
distant  date. 


In  an  address  before  the  Iowa  As- 
sociation of  Mathematics  Teachers 
delivered  on  November  3rd,  1916, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Miller  referred  to  "un- 
regulated educational  problems" 
among  which  he  placed  the  textbook 
problem.  The  question  of  the 
selection  and  use  of  textbooks  is  a 
problem  largely  because  it  is  "un- 
regulated." It  is  for  the  reason  that 
we  look  forward  to  a  larger  degree  of 
regulation  that  we  inaugurated  this 
department  in  our  last  number.  The 
related  problems  are  varied  and  vital. 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  with  understand- 
ing when  he  said: 

"A  poor  textbook  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  menace  and  not  as  a  piece 
of  harmless  literature.  Not  only  is 
there  danger  that  its  author  will  use  it 
with  his  own  classes,  but  if  he  happens 
to  be  widely  known  and  influential 
there  is  great  danger  that  i^  will 
replace  better  books  in  different 
institutions.  The  information  freely 
provided  by  the  publishers  and  their 
agents  is  often  not  unbiased,  and  the 
testimonials  furnished  by  those  who 
gave  the  book  only  a  hasty  exami- 
nation are  usually  of  less  than  face 
value.  Even  experienced  teachers 
frequently  find  that  they  failed  to 
judge  correctly  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  particular  textbook  before  they 
actually  used  it  in  class." 

What  Mr.  Miller   had   to  say  re- 


garding different  views  of  teachers  as 
to  the  function  of  mathematical  text- 
books would  apply  equally  as  well  to 
many  other  subjects. 

"Widely  different  views  have  been 
held  by  teachers  with  respect  to  the 
function  of  mathematical  textbooks. 
On  the  one  extreme  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  sole  object  of  a  text- 
book is  to  provide  suitable  illustra- 
tive examples  and  the  fundamental 
theorems  and  formulas.  These 
teachers  usually  do  not  expect  their 
students  to  begin  the  study  of  any 
new  subject  independently  until  after 
it  has  been  developed  for  them  by  the 
teacher.  After  the  theory  has  been 
clearly  explained  and  the  necessary 
theorems  and  formulas  have  been  es- 
tablished the  student  can  turn  to  his 
textbook  for  illustrative  examples. 
The  solution  of  these  examples  by  the 
student  will  enable  him  to  fix  the  ideas 
acquired  from  the  teacher's  explana- 
tions and  to  add  illuminating  details. 

On  the  other  extreme  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  textbook  should  be  so 
written  that  the  average  student 
would  need  little  or  no  additional 
explanation.  The  main  functions  of 
the  teacher,  according  to  this  view, 
are  to  see  to  it  that  his  students 
actually  prepare  their  lessons  and  to 
provide  additional  explanations  for 
those  who  happen  to  be  unusually 
slow  in  grasping  ideas.  Teachers  who 
hold  this  view  frequently  regard  it  as 
undesirable  for  the  teacher  to  explain 
any  subject  treated  in  the  textbook 
before  the  students  have  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  understand  the 
textbook  treatment  thereof,  since  such 
explanations  might  tend  to  lessen 
the  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject 
under  consideration.     From  this  point 
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of  view  the  textbook  is  a  study-book 
rather  than  a  teaching  book. 

It  is  Ukely  that  the  views  of  most 
teachers  lie  between  the  two  extremes 
just  cited,  and  that  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  teachers  they  will  tend  towards 
the  former  of  the  said  extremes  rather 
than  towards  the  latter.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  the  textbooks 
which  meet  the  needs  of  the  latter 
type  of  teachers  make  higher  demands 
on  the  authors  than  those  required  by 
the  former  type,  while  these  make 
higher  demands  on  the  teachers  than 
the  latter.  The  popularity  of  a  text 
book  depends  largely  upon  the  success 
of  the  author  in  hitting  the  position 
between  the  said  extremes  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  view  of  the  largest 
number  of  teachers  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  . 


He     teaches     best    who    is    most 


familiar  not  only  with  his  textbooks 
and  his  topics,  but  with  the  master 
minds  of  the  ages,  the  lives,  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  the  great  poets, 
'  sculptors,  composers  and  painters  who 
left  their  impress  on  their  times  and 
on  all  time.  To  know  the  discourage- 
ments and  the  successes  of  these  men 
is  not  only  an  inspiration  to  greater 
personal  effort  in  the  class-room  but  it 
will  go  far  toward  helping  us  tocreate  in 
the  developing  mind  of  the  pupil  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  enthusiasm  for 
information  thru  the  wonderful  force  of 
example. 

If  we  as  educators  will  master 
ourselves  as  well  as  our  textbooks, 
if  we  will  lead  instead  of  trying  to 
drive,  and  if  we  will  compel  the  latent 
force  of  our  own  personality  to  high- 
er efforts  the  great  modern  problem 
of  the  indifferent  pupil  will  find  its 
own  solution.  The  boy  is  all  right 
if  we  meet  him  half  way. 

Thos.  F.  Clark,  inN.  Y.  Times. 


Ginn  &  Company  distributed  recently  a  Twentieth 
Century  Reprint  of  Tlie  New  England  Primer,  tlie 
original  of  wliicli  was  publislied  between  tlie  years  1785 
and  1790.  In  tlie  foreword  we  read  ''The  New  England 
Primer  was  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  published. 
It  went  through  innumerable  editions;  it  reflected  in  a 
marvellous  way  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  produced  it, 
and  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  book 
except  the  Bible,  to  the  moulding  of  those  sturdy  genera- 
tions that  gave  America  its  liberty  and  its  institutions/* 

This  was  the  first  America  textbook. 
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In  AflSliation  with  the  World-Wide  League  for  Bible  Study. 


Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 
And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of 

stone; 
Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  to  it, 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or 

moan. 
While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the 

mountains  shroud. 
While    thund'rous    surges    burst    on 

cliffs  of  cloud. 
Still  at  the  Prophet's  feet  the  nations 

sit. 

— Lowell. 

Bible  Study  Points  tlie  Way  to 
Successful  Character  Making 

• 

THERE  are  two  ways  by  which 
Bible  study  afifects  character. 
In  the  first  place  it  reveals  to  men 
their  real  selves  in  contrast  to  the 
conceptions  and  opinions  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  never 
thoroly  understand  us  in  the 
depths  of  o^r  hearts.  There  is  some- 
thing distinctly  personal  about  a 
sincere  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
It  is  not  merely  interesting  and  enter- 
taining, it  is  also  revolutionary,  trans- 
forming, and  reconstructing.  No  one 
can  read  the  words  of  Jesus  with 
regularity  and  reflection  without  being 
consciously  or  unconsciously  changed 
thereby;  they  are  like  the  air  of  the 
mountains  or  like  the  song  of  birds,  or 
the  fresh  ptu'e  winds  sweeping  across 
a  clear  lake;  they  change  both  the 
environment  and  the  direction  of  one's 
thoughts.    I  am  writing  these  words 


in  the  valley  of  Interlaken  facing  the 
snows  of  the  Eiger  and  the  Jungfrau, 
having  come  here  directly  from  the 
hot  streets  of  Oriental  Cairo.  The 
change  is  more  than  physical,  it  is 
also  mental,  it  is  spiritual.  It  is  as 
different  as  the  pure-hearted  and 
simple  peasant  of  Switzerland,  work- 
ing on  his  green  mountainsides,  is 
different  from  the  material  and  often 
commercially  dishonest  Turco-Egyp- 
tian,  sitting  in  his  hot  cafe,  talk- 
ing money  and  politics.  The  Bible 
gives  us  the  air  in  which  the  individual 
soul  can  breathe  and  grow.  For  a 
moment  at  least  it  sweeps  the  vision 
of  men  to  the  hills  from  whence 
Cometh  their  help,  it  gives  quiet  and 
composure  in  the  air  where  right 
thoughts  and  right  decisions  can  be 
made,  it  brings  us  to  God,  by  bring- 
ing us  to  ourselves. 

A  second  advantage  in  character 
building  secured  from  Bible  study  is 
that  of  actively  and  decisively  facing 
our  temptations  and  our  obstacles. 
Bible  study  brings  us  to  the  soul's 
battle-ground.  The  chief  hope  of 
personal  religion  lies,  in  the  beginning, 
in  the  honest  willingness  to  face  one's 
self  and  one's  own  conscience  in  the 
loneliness  of  individual  personality. 
The  Bible  is  a  militant  book,  it  is  a 
book  of  warfare,  and  not  simply  a 
sermon  on  the  mount.  "I  came  not 
to  bring  peace,"  said  Jesus,  "but  a 
sword,"  and  he  died  on  the  Cross. 
Every  individual  has  his  own  fight  for 
character;  it  is  his  own  peculiar  fight 
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with  his  own  peculiar  enemies  and 
weaknesses;  it  is  usually  a  lonely 
battle;  like  the  Master  a  man  enters 
his  Gethsemane  alone. 

Bible  study  not  only  shows  the 
battlefield,  but  serves  as  guide  and 
helper  concerning  the  rules  of  the 
combat,  and  the  way  to  victory.  A 
strong  athlete  in  one  of  the  colleges 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "For 
three  months  I  have  been  putting  up 
the  biggest  fight  of  my  life.  It  is 
bigger  than  any  battle  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  fight  upon  the  football  field.  It 
is  my  fight  for  manhood  and  *  for 
purity  and,"  he  added  with  a  deter- 
mined and  encouraging  smile,  "slowly 
and  surely  I  am  getting  the  victory." 
I  asked  him  the  rules  of  his  game.  He 
said,  "I  have  spent  one  hour  each 
morning  for  three  months  in  Bible 
study,  and  the  thoughtful  realization 
of  the  things  I  was  up  against  and  the 
things  which  are  most  vitally  worth 
while  for  me."  In  this  particular 
instance  I  knew  that  it  meant  for  the 
young  man  a  fight  and  a  sacrifice 
similar  to  that  represented  by  Jesus 
in  the  figure  of  plucking  out  the  right 
eye  or  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  in 
order  that  the  man  might  enter  into 
the  life  that  was  intended  for  him. 
It  was  worth  the  struggle,  however, 
for  the  prize  was  that  of  self-control, 
the  prize  of  character. 

Fifteen  minutes  daily  in  the  en- 
vironment of  this  great  literature  will 
calm,   strengthen,   and  brace   moral 


and  spiritual  will  power  in  a  degree 
beyond  any  words  to  express.  I 
consider  a  daily  habit  of  Bible  study 
the  most  important  human  agency 
in  existence  to  secure  strong  charac- 
ter, and  character  is  the  chief  element 
in  all  abiding  success. 

— Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 


And  now  it  is  the  West  Virginia 
School  Journal  that  rises  to  inquire 
and  to  remark: 

"Why  might  not  West  Virginia 
high  schools  include  Bible  study  in 
their  courses?  The  work  would  be 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  State 
University  as  Bible  stories  are  a  part 
of  the  material  enumerated  in  the 
English  requirements  for  admission. 
The  fact  is  that  Bible  readings  here, 
for  a  number  of  years,  have  been 
regularly  listed  among  the  English 
studies  suggested  for  college  entrance 
requirements  by  the  association  of 
secondary  schools. 

Without  considering  the  religious 
value  of  such  study,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  English  Bible 
is  the  greatest  classic  in  the  English 
language,  that  it  has  influenced  the 
secular  life  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple most  powerfully.  Its  influence 
thru  hundreds  of  years  has  been 
felt  in  their  language,  their  literature, 
their  moral  standards,  indeed,  in  all 
things  that  go  to  make  up  their  com- 
plex national  life  and  character." 
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Major  Pendennls 

Let  the  class  in  English  Literature 
adjourn  to  the  Criterion  theatre  to 
witness  the  revivification  of  certain 
famous  characters  known  to  litera- 
ture thru  the  pen  of  WiUiam 
Makepiece  Thackeray.  They  step 
out  upon  the  stage  as  though  mobi- 
lized from  the  pages  of  the  book. 
Thackeray's  Pendennis  portrayed 
types  and  traits  well  known  to  the 
England  of  his  day,  say  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  play  shines  not  as  a  faithful 
rephrasing  of  the  story  but  as  a  per- 
fectly adequate  example  of  type  por- 
trayal and  character  interpretation. 

Major  Pendennis  is  impersonated 
by  no  less  distinguished  an  actor  than 
John  Drew  whose  superior  artistry 
appears  to  unique  advantage  in  the 
clothes  and  manners  of  the  Major. 
Brandon  Tynan  is  in  the  role  of 
Arthur  Pendennis,  the  weak  yet 
potentially  noble  nephew.  There  is 
no  altogether  admirable  character 
in  the  play  for  the  good  reason  that 
there  is  no  such  character  in  the  book. 
Even  Laura  Bell,  sweet  and  sensible, 
fails  to  stir  enthusiasm.  Thackeray 
drew  his  lines  straight.  He  photo- 
graphed life,  he  did  not  idealize  it. 
The  play  is  truly  Thackerian  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  play  for  the  educated 
especially  for  such  as  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  best  traditions  of 
English  fiction. 

We  would  that  there  were  more 
such  plays  as  Major  Pendennis.    A 


man  can  sit  through  this  performance 
with  entire  self-respect  and  can  recall 
his  evening  with  a  keen  sense  of  satis- 
faction. This  is  more  than  can  be 
done  in  many  instances  where  the 
box-office  registers  the  greater  popu- 
larity of  the  piece.  And  this  we  are 
informed  fulfills  the  purpose  of  the 
Criterion  theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  James  K.  Hackett. 

Captain  Kidd,  Jr. 

For  a  good  wholesome  laugh  and 
for  an  evening  of  real  entertainment 
without  a  dull  or  lagging  moment  see 
"Captain  Kidd,  Jr."  at  the  Cohan 
and  Harris  42  nd  Street  theatre. 

The  ctulain  rises  very  slowly  while 
the  orchestra  plays  strains  from  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  very  plaintively.  Andrew 
Mac  Tavish,  blessed  old  Scot,  is  seen 
in  his  basement  book  store;  real  books 
on  shelves  and  magazines  hanging 
about  to  advantage.  The  second 
member  of  the  firm  of  Mac  Tavish  & 
Co.  is  the  pretty  granddaughter  of  the 
senior  member.  This  part  is  taken 
to  perfection  by  Edith  Talliaferro. 
Jim  Anderson,  impersonated  by  Otto 
Kruger  is  a  chipper  young  hack 
writer,  with  lofty  literary  ambitions 
devoted  to  Mac  Tavish  and  in  love 
with  the  "Co."  He  buys  a  box  of  old 
books  at  auction  in  the  name  of 
Mac  Tavish  &  Co.  Among  these 
books  is  the  volume  that  furnishes  the 
name  of  the  play.  In  it  is  a  diagram 
of  a  place  on  Cape  Cod  where  treasure 
is  declared  to  be  hidden. 
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The  second  act  takes  us  to  Cape 
Cod  where  the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  find  the  treasure.  When  the 
treasure  chest  is  at  last  discovered,  it 
is  f  otmd  to  contain  only  a  letter  to  the 
heir  of  the  author  of  the  box  in  which 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  improve- 
ment to  health  secured  through  the 
exercise  of  digging  is  the  only  treasure 
to  be  expected. 

Then  the  third  act.  Back  to  the 
neglected  book-store  go  the  adven- 
turers, but  things  keep  on  happening 
and,  well,  it  is  quite  too  ftmny  to  be 
appreciated  without  being  seen. 

Captain  Kidd  Jr.  ought  to  stay  a 
long  while  in  New  York  for  the  good 
of  the  town. 

Seven  Chances 

Frank  Craven  as  Jimmie  Shannon 
in  Seven  Chances  is  one  of  the  pro- 
nounced successes  of  the  season.  The 
piece  is  by  Roi  Cooper  Megrue,  and 
is  presented  by  David  Belasco  at  the 
sumptuous  theatre  on  Forty-fourth 
street.  These  names  can  be  accepted 
as  a  guarantee  of  certain  effective 
qualities  in  story  and  setting.  Seven 
Chances  is  frivolous,  funny  and  fasci- 
nating. It  recalls  the  predicament  of 
a  **bom  batchellor"  who  must  marry 
in  a  htury  in  order  to  secure  an  in- 
heritance of  $12,000,000.  He  has  to 
do  the  proposing  in  rapid-fire  order. 
The  manner  in  which  he  does  it  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  ladies 
receive  the  sudden  suggestions  afford 
rare  amusement.  The  unsophisticated 
wooer  comes  through  with  a  real  love 
affair  with  pretty  Anne  Windsor  who 
proves  that  her  affections  are  not  for 
sale.  Mr.  Craven  is  built  for  his  part. 
He  is  a  master  manipulator  of  laugh- 


able situations.    He  is  given  admirable 
support  by  an  accompUshed  company. 

Old  Lady  Thirty-one  at  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  Theatre 

By  Col.  William  H.  Rowe,  Jr. 

It  is  one  grand  sermon 
The  best  one  can  say; 
Preacher!    Parishonerl 
Go  study  this  play. 
You'll  take  away  something 
You've  been  longing  to  get; 
From  the  sweetest  old  girl 
That  you  ever  have  met. 
The  love  for  her  husband 
The  Hero  she  made; 
The  jealous  care  given 
The  hand  ever  laid 
To  soothe  away  sorrow 
To  bring  her  Abe  back 
Ah!  that  was  a  lesson 
No  person  should  lack. 
So  I  say,  I  thank  you! 
And  God  bless  Emma  Dunn; 
A  Christian  Portrayal! 
Old  Lady,  Thirty-One. 

Ben  Hur 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
Ben  Hur  as  produced  at  the  Manhat- 
tan   Opera    House   is — 

Not  the  chariot  race  with  its  gal- 
loping steeds  and  revolving  arena 
undoubtedly  the  most  realistic  race 
ever  staged  in  any  theatre. 

Not  the  singing  of  the  chorus 
swelling  to  heavenly  climaxes  or 
subsiding    into   limpid    harmonies — 

Not  tiie  apparition  of  the  divine 
light  with  its  sweet  and  solemnizing 
ray — 

The  most  wonderful  feature  of  this 
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wonderful  production,  the  soul,  the 
supreme  factor  in  Ben  Hur  is — Ben  Hur ! 
How  Adonis-like  in  flowing  tunic 
or  in  Roman  armor!  What  a  picture 
of  clean,  tmsullied  youth  and  filial 
devotion  as  he  bends  in  idolizing 
tenderness  over  mother  and  sisterl 
How  splendidly,  how  irresistably  hu- 
man is  he  even  as  the  Egyptian  en- 


chantress weaves  her  spell  about  him! 
How  heroic  as  the  winner  of  the  race! 
But  the  most  wonderful  moment  in 
this  most  wonderful  portrayal  is 
when  this  son  of  Ithaman  st^ds 
before  Simonides  and  tells  of  his 
impressions  of  the  Christ. 

It  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
in  old  Judea. 


FOR  THE  CENTENARY  OF  KEATS 'S  SONNET 

"On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer." 

By  Christopher  Morley 

I  knew  a  sdentist*  an  engineer, 

Student  of  tensile  strengths  and  calculus, 

A  man  who  loved  a  cantilever  truss 

And  always  wore  a  pencil  on  his  ear. 

My  friend  believed  that  poets  all  were  queer. 

And  literary  folk   ridiculous; 

But  one  night,  when  it  chanced  that  three  of  us 

Were  reading  Keats  aloud,  he  stopped  to  hear. 

Lo,  a  new  planet  swam  into  his  keni 

His  eager  mind  reached  for  it  and  took  hold. 

Ten  years  are  by:  I  see  him  now  and  then, 

And  at  altnnni  dinners,  if  cajoled. 

He  mumbles  gravely,  to  the  cheering  men: — 

Much  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gM, 

Prom  the  New  York  Evening  Posi. 
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For  Parents,  Teachers  and  Children 


LOUISE  E.  HOGAN,  EDITOR 

A  new  department  edited  by  the  well  known  edticational  writer  and  editor, 
Louise  E.  Hogan,  {Mrs.  John  L.),  author  of  "A  Study  of  a  Child/*  '*  How  to 
Feed  Children,'*  ** Children's  Diet  in  Home  and  School,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  department  will  be  used  as  a  center  by  educators  and  laymen  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  home  and  school  problems  and  will  carry  as  sub-departments,  THE 
STORY  HOUR,  THE  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY,  THE  MOTHERS'  AND 
TEACHERS'  CORRESPONDENCE  CLUB,  AND  EDUCATIONAL  I N- 
TERESTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  HOME  AND 
SCHOOL. 


ChUd  Welfare  in  Home  and  School 
and  its  Relation  to  Intellect  and 
Morality 

THE  training  and  development 
of  the  physical  system  is  cer- 
tainly a  subject  which  demands  as 
much  attention  as  is  given  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual.  It  should  be 
placed  co-ordinately  with  that  of  the 
intellect,  and  should  form  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  school  training. 
For  oftentimes,  as  is  well  known, 
educational  means  and  appliances 
defeat  their  own  purposes.  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  poor  specimens 
of  manhood  that  are  graduated  by 
our  institutions  of  learning,  many 
of  whom  are  broken  down  in  health, 
and  with  ambition  destroyed,  we 
are  at  least  justified  in  making  the 
inference  that  the  processes  leading 
to  such  results  are  really  wrong. 

The  schedule  of  studies  in  our  pub- 
lic school  system  should  include  more 
physical  culttu'e  for  both  sexes.  This 
is  a  question,  not  merely  of  individual, 
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but  of  state  and  national  impor- 
tance. Weak  and  unhealthly  chil- 
dren are  not  likely  to  grow  up  into 
strong  and  self-supporting  men  and 
women,  and  the  latter  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  nation's  welfare. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  physical 
education  should  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  whim  of  impractical  en- 
thusiasts and  hobby-riders,  but  as  an 
indispensable  element  in  every  school 
curriculum.  •  ♦  ♦  It  is  evident, 
however,  in  our  public  schools,  that 
with  all  our  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  general  intelligence, 
we  have  often  omitted  from  our 
curriculum  that  study  which  has 
for  its  object  the  systematic  training 
of  the  body. 

It  is  no  more  possible  for  the  body  to 
become  a  good  working  machine  with- 
out culture,  or  training,  than  it  is  for 
the  mind  to  become  intellectually 
expert  without  the  culture  and  train- 
ing, which  we  call  education. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  expert  or 
great  thinkers  in  men  or  women  who 
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have  not  had  the  advantage  of  mental 
culture.  We  then  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect sound  bodies  in  our  boys  and 
girls  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  regular  systematic  culture,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  are  encour- 
aged to  be  prim,  subdued  and  to  sup- 
press the  natural  outburst  of  animal 
spirits.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  results  were  the  mind  neglected 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  body  is. 
One  needs  no  further  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  physical  training  than 
to  go  into  school  rooms  and  see  the 
number  of  pale  children,  with  poking 
heads,  hollow  chests  and  crooked 
backs.  These  tell  too  plainly  the 
story  of  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  a 
multitude  of  diseases,  which  in  after 
life  must  ripen;  creatures  to  be  pitied, 
with  but  little  strength  to  meet  the 
battle  of  life  and  less  capacity  to 
enjoy  its  great  pleasures. 

Ck)ntagiou8  Diseases  in  School 

In  the  eflFort  to  eliminate  the  con- 
veyance of  contagious  diseases  in 
school,  the  separation  of  the  children 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room naturally  play  an  important 
part.  The  effect  of  open,  flowing 
out-of-door  air  on  the  health  of  all 
children  is  now  well  established,  so 
that  confinement  of  children  in  closed 
schoolrooms  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  eUminated.  Dr.  Rowland  God- 
frey Freeman  says  the  best  school- 
room is  the  open-air  schoolroom  now 
being  used  for  some  tuberculous  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  such  schoolrooms  may 
become  common  for  healthy  children 
at  present.  We  should  insist,  however, 
on  good  ventilation  in  schoolrooms,  as 
no  system  of  forced  ventilation,  has  ev- 


er furnished  such  good  air  as  open  win* 
dows,  and  as  the  open  windows  in- 
terfere with  systems  of  forced  air 
ventilation,  most  modern  buildings 
are  not  well  ventilated.  While  a 
free  open  window  is  suitable  for 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  during 
three  or  four  winter  months  the  in- 
take of  air  may  be  modified  by  the 
use  of  cheesecloth  screens.  The  idea 
that  schoolrooms  must  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  seventy  or  more  must 
give  way.  Dr.  Freeman  says,  for  the 
children  would  be  far  better  off,  if 
properly  clothed,  with  a  temperature 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  in  a  room  that  is 
well  ventilated. 

The  experiment  of  open-air  schools 
being  put  in  practice  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  by  Dean  Thomas,  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  If  successful, 
it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  much 
of  the  fundamental  work  required  in 
the  ordinary  school  in  order  to  reach 
the  ends  desired  by  physicians  who  are 
anxiously  watching  the  development 
of  children  under  the  present  forced 
atmosphere,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. Parents  should  quickly  coop- 
erate to  end  intolerable  conditions^ 
and  teachers  will  welcome  such  co- 
operation. 

Graduate  Work  in 'Kindergartens 

Dr..  Drinker,  president  of  Lehigh 
University,  in  an  address  to  the 
alumni,  said:  "Some  day  we  all  hope 
the  simple  knowledge  of  how  to  be 
healthy  and  strong  will  be  taught 
and  practised  in  the  kindergarten  and 
earlier — the  proper  place  to  teach 
it — but  at  present  it  is  not  acquired 
earlier  than  college." 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  of  the 
Wilson  Normal  School  of  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C,  would  interest  Dr.  Drinker 
as  it  did  me.  Marietta  Stockard,  the 
celebrated  kindergarten  lecturer  on 
telling  stories  to  children,  was  telling 
the  children  the  story  of  a  Uttle  boy 
who  wanted  to  be  a  knight.  She 
wove  into  the  story  the  need  for  eat- 
ing the  right  kind  of  food,  for  play 
in  the  fresh  air,  for  going  to  bed  early 
so  as  to  sleep  and  grow,  etc.,  etc. 
The  children  sat  out  on  the  edges  of 
their  chairs,  with  eyes  shining  as  they 
listened.  I  learned  later  from  the 
mothers  that  the  appeal  in  such  stories 
had  made  their  work  in  home  train- 
ing far  easier. 

I  also  saw  the  same  children  skip- 
ping, hopping  and  running  in  re- 
sponse to  music — "rhythm  work" 
they  call  it — and  I  discovered  that  a 
series  of  rhythmic  plays  has  been 
developed  by  a  Miss  Alys  Bentley, 
which  is  in  use  in  the  Washington 
kindergartens  and  in  the  Montessori 
school  in  that  city.  In  these  "rhy- 
thms" every  muscle  of  the  child's 
body  is  brought  into  play  to  develop 
them  in  the  most  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive way.  There  was  also  a  period 
of  play  out  of  doors,  so  I  feel  sure  that 
the  modem  kindergarten  is  doing 
much  for  the  child  physically — ^much 
that  should  be  very  suggestive  to 
mothers  ever3rwhere.  Perhaps  your 
child  may  not  be  able  to  attend  a 
kindergarten,  but  you  can  encourage 
him  to  skip,  to  jump,  to  run,  to  use 
his  arms,  to  swing,  in  fact  to  gain 
complete  control  of  his  body.  You 
can  see  to  it  that  he  sleeps  enough 


and  eats  plenty  of  nourishing  food. 
It  is  a  great  injustice  to  a  child,  to 
allow  him  to  be  handicapped  in  life 
with  a  weak,   undeveloped  body. 

In  one  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
(United  States)  reports  attention  is 
called  to  an  experiment  made  in  the 
Boston  schools  in  191 3  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  called  for  voltmteers  from  among 
the  kindergartners  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  doing  advanced  kindergarten 
work  with  the  children  of  the  primary 
grades  for  two  afternoons  a  week. 

Great  freedom  was  allowed  in  the 
choice  of  activities  and  arrangement 
of  the  programme,  tho  at  Dr. 
Dyer's  request  all  the  teachers  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  the  free  con- 
versations familiar  in  the  kindergar- 
ten but  often  lacking  in  the  primary 
classes,  with  their  larger  numbers  and 
formal  procedure.  But — ^best  of  all — 
there  were  games,  stories  and  many 
delightful  excursions  to  woods  and 
parks  and  farms  and  beaches,  both 
stories  and  excursions  ftunishing  rich 
supplies  of  material  for  conver- 
sations and  expression  thru  hand- 
work. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  results 
of  such  work;  they  come  in  ways 
that  are  not  always  evident.  Most 
noticeable  of  all  was  the  joy  the  chil- 
dren themselves  took  in  the  kinder- 
garten afternoons.  Instead  of  feeling 
it  "babyish"  to  go  back  to  the  kinder- 
garten room  for  a  session,  they  openly 
rejoiced  in  it.  Those  afternoons  were 
"perfect  attendance"  sessions. 
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Conducted  by  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS.  M.  A. 
Comment  by  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand  on  the  Teaching  of  History 


THE  letter  we  publish  below  is  the 
kind  of  letter  the  editor  likes  to  get. 
Mr.  Wii^ON  Farrand  is  one  of  the 
best  men  engaged  in  secondary  school 
work.  As  a  representative  of  the  Ooli- 
te Entrance  Examination  Board  and 
the  sole  "  survivor  "  of  its  original  mem- 
bership he  has  always  been  open- 
minded  and  reasonable.  A  signifi- 
cant indication  of  this  fairness  of 
spirit  and  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  is 
disclosed  by  the  fact  that  he  at  once 
took  up  the  suggestions  offered  in 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 
and  discussed  them  with  his  teachers. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Farrand,  as  pos- 
sibly the  leading  authority  on  the 
subject  of  college  entrance  examina- 
tions, agrees  pretty  generally  with 
the  conclusions  we  published  in  our 
November  issue.  Mr.  Farrand,  how- 
ever, discounts  any  evidence  of  "panic" 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Farrand  has  seen  no  such  evi- 
dences in  the  well-organized  Newark 
Academy,  of  which  he  is  the  head; 
but  we  insist  that  we  have  seen  evi- 
dences of  something  like  a  scare 
created  on  sundry  occasions  by  theoret- 
ical speakers  before  Teachers'  Associ- 
ations. These  orators  have  dwelt 
so  much  on  the  "philosophy  of  the 
subject, "  etc.,  etc.,  that  some  teachers 
have  rushed  away  for  the  largest 
and     profoundest  volumes  accessible! 

In  some  secondary  schools,  teachers 
are  using  textbooks  of  800  pages  and 
more  that  were  originally  intended  for 


college  work.  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  movement,  if  not  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
referred?  We  confess  we  have  not 
personally  observed  this,  but  the  in- 
formation was  given  us  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Pickett,  the  very  earnest  and 
capable  teacher  of  history  at  the 
Gilman  Cotmtry  School  of  Baltimore. 

We  used  this  report  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  extreme  type  of  movement 
towards  the  co-called  comprehensive 
discussional  and  philosophical  treat- 
ment for  school  boys  and  girls.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
and  of  the  fact  that  one  publisher  is 
shelving  a  simple,  clear-cut  textbook 
for  a  heavier  textbook,  in  the  same 
subject,  however  "scholarly"  the  lat^ 
ter  may  be?  Much  of  the  material 
of  the  latter  is  difficult  and  almost 
necessarily  (or  unnecessarily)  dis- 
couraging to  the  so-called  "average" 
pupil. 

We  may,  of  course,  be  wrong  in 
our  conclusions  of  a  ** scare*'  in  any 
quarter;  for  instance,  such  is  certainly 
not  the  case  in  the  "school  of  excel- 
lent reputation"  using  three  adult- 
intended  volumes  as  textbooks,  such 
as  "Thwaitb's  Colonies,"  Hart's 
"Formation  of  the  Union,"  and  Wil- 
son's "Division  and  Reunion,"  in 
addition  to  "Advanced  Civics."  This 
is  a  relic  of  a  former  age  when  a  num- 
ber of  schools  "tried  out"  these  vol- 
umes; yet  this  particular  teacher  is 
probably  an  inspiring  leader  and  gets 
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good  results.  We  want  to  hear  from 
him  on  results  before  the  Board.  If 
he  gets  good  results  by  this  method, 
the  writer,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of 
history,  must  take  off  his  hat  to  a 
teacher  of  much   superior  ability. 

We  welcome  further  discussion  of 
these  points.  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Wolp- 
SON,  Principal  of  the  Julia  Richman 
High  School,  New  York  City,  where 
perhaps,  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
is  spent  on  the  discussion  of  current 
topics  such  as  the  war  in  Europe, 
prohibition,  socialism,  etc.,  writes  that, 
"A  short  condensed  textbook,  or  a 
long  elaborate  textbook,  it  is  all  the 
same  thing.  In  the  last  analysis, 
good  history  teaching  is  decidedly  de- 
pendent upon  the  training  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  what  the  pupils  get  out 
of  the  book  as  a  result  of  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  rather  than  what  the 
author  puts  in,  that  really  counts." 
Much  of  this  comment  is,  of  course, 
axiomatic.  In  one  sense,  it  is  an 
answer  to  the  question:  but,  in  a 
more  fundamental  way,  Mr.  Wolpson 
avoids  it.  We  have  also  heard  from 
Mr.  a.  R.  Hoxton,  Principal  of  the 
Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  from  Professor  Hbnry  John- 
son, of  Columbia  University,  and 
many  others. 

Here  is  Mr,  Parrand's  very  inter- 
esting letter: 

"December  9,  1916. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
advance  slips  of  your  article  on  text- 
books in  History.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  interest,  and  have  also  discussed 


it  with  my  teachers  of  History  here. 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  your  contention,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  in  regard  to 
your  fundamental  contention  that 
the  best  results  will  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  simple  textbooks,  and  by  in- 
sistence on  a  minimum  of  fundamen- 
tal facts.  I  also  fear  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  idea  that 
many  schools  and  teachers  are  turn-- 
ing  to  books  which  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  their  students,  but  it 
will  surprise  me  greatly  to  learn  that 
this  was  because  of  any  panic  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  or  that  they 
were  terrified  into  it.  Nor  can  I 
feel  that  this  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  mortality  in  the  History 
examinations.  In  the  cotu-se  of  our 
studies  of  that  situation  many 
different  theories  have  been  put 
forth,  and  we  have  conducted  a 
number  of  investigations  and  com- 
piled a  good  many  statistics  in  the 
endeavor  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
truth  of  these  theories.  I  have 
not  found  any  single  thing  that  appears 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of   the  trouble. 

"I  am  also  interested  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  giving  letters  for  scholastic 
attainment.  This  is  a  new  idea  to 
me,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  out  fully 
enough  to  have  reached  a  definite 
conclusion.  It  is  well  worth  careful 
consideration,  however,  and  I  am 
going  to  think  and  talk  it  over. 

"With  appreciation  of  your  court- 
esy in  sending  me  these  slips, 

"Very  tndy  yours, 
"WUson  Farrand." 
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A  Hopeless  Case 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to 
an  article  by  one  H.  Lowrey  Cooling 
who  relieves  himself  of  certain  obser- 
vations about  the  teaching  profession 
as  follows,  (in  part) : — 

"It  is  the  exceptional  school  teacher 
indeed  who  can  follow  the  calling  for 
any  length  of  time  and  remain  normal. 
The  inexorable  grind  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine, the  countless  reiterations  and 
repetitions  of  dull,  antiquated  facts — 
facts  which  must  percolate  to  the 
understanding  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
— ^irbns  out  of  a  teacher  all  semblance 
of  any  originality  which  might  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  nature. 
They  become,  as  it  were,  **book-of- 
rules'  men  and  women.  In  most 
cases  their  profession  entirely  unfits 
them  for  any  other  pursuit,  except 
that  of  happiness,  and  ofttimeseven 
that." 

What  does  Mr.  Cooling  mean  by 
antiquated  facts?  Can  we  abandon 
"two  and  two  makes  four"  for  some- 
thing more  startling?  He  writes  fur- 
ther: 

"Men  who  teach  in  high  schools 
almost  invariably  become  academic, 
pedantic,  didactic  worshipers  of 
'authorities,*  hvers  in  an  age  that  is 
gone,  entirely  conventional  and  ex- 
ceedingly dull  company.  Their  minds 
grow  accustomed  to  thinking  in  grooves 
dug  by  some  ancient.  Petty  things 
perturb  them  excessively,  trivial  in- 
cidents occuf)y  their  minds  astound- 
ingly;  they  become  as  those  about 
them,  simple  and  child-Uke.  They 
might  by  nature  be  clever  men,  but 
they  pile  so  many  books  on  their  heads 
that  their  brains  cannot  work. 

"Women  who  teach,  or  attempt  to 


teach,  pay  the  penalty  as  surely  as  do 
the  men,  The  saccharine  of  their  dis- 
positions usually  is  converted  into 
vinegar.  As  they  become  used  to 
authority  and  obedience  they  grow 
arrogant  and  masculine." 

These  expressions  are  the  result  of 
impexfect  and  superficial  impressions 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.    If  these 
generalizations  were  even  half  true, 
we  should  not  dare  to  publish  them. 
Such  teachers  as  Mr.  Cooling  describes 
may  be  found;  but  possibly  he  judges 
the  whole  genus  by  a  few  specimens 
with  whom  he  has  had  a  tilt  or  two! 
Perhaps,  should  he  attempt  them,  he 
could  not  perform  at  all  the  tasks  of 
any  single  representative  of  the  pro- 
fession which  he  thus  condemns  by 
wholesale.     Possibly  in   the  memory 
of  Mr.  Cooling,  the  people  of  this  Re- 
public have  elected  several  teachers  as 
Chief  Executives.    Garfield  was  one. 
McKinley  was  another.     New    Jersey 
and  then  the  nation  turned  to  "Profess- 
or* '  Wilson.    Mr.  Hughes  was  a  teacher 
once,    while   ex-President  Taft    is  a 
teacher    now.    Mr.    Wilson    thought 
New   Jersey   poUtics   was   a    "snap" 
compared  to  the  pedagogic  problems 
he    encountered    at    Princeton!     By 
way   of   comparison    between    school 
politics  and  party  politics,  Mr.  Wilson 
once  said:     "I  have  noticed  this  thing, 
that   as   compared   with   the   college 
potitician,   some  of  the  gentlemen  I 
have   more   recently   dealt  with   are 
amateurs." 

''Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Woodrow 

Wilson" 

This  carries  us  to  the  above-named 
small  volume,  issued  recently  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  from 
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which   we   quoted   in   the   preceding 
paragraph. 

Whether  we  agree  with  President 
Wilson's  political  opinions  or  not,  (and 
there  is  an  amazing  variety  of  opinion 
in  these  editorial  offices),  we  must 
agree  that  he  is  a  master  of  a  good  dear 
style  of  expression.  It  is  curious  how, 
after  reading  these  extracts  from  the 
President's  addresses,  one  feels  like 
reaching  for  a  pen  and  attempting  to 
write  one's  thoughts  down  in  similar 
clear-cut  and  simple  style.  (This  is 
written  the  day  after!) 

Not  for  political,  therefore,  but  for 
literary  reasons,  we  commend  this 
volume  to  Americans  everywhere. 
Nearly  all  the  quotations  are  non- 
political  in  the  sense  of  being  non- 
partisan. They  cover  a  wide  range: 
"Bosses,"  '^Business,"  "The  Average 
Man,"  "Pan- Americanism,"  etc. 
There  is  a  complete  Table  of  Con- 
tents; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  progressive  publishers  and  so 
good  a  compiler  should  have  brought 
out  the  volume  without  preparing  a 
good  "cross-index;"  for  the  little  book 
is  a  small  encyclopedia  of  information 
on  current  history.  Owing  to  good 
topical  arrangement,  it  may  need  an 
index  less  than  many  other  volumes  of 
a  similar  character,  but  an  index  helps 
any  book  of  any  reference  value  what- 
soever. 

A  Note  on  Arkansas 

We  do  not  know  offhand  the  relative 
standing  of  Arkansas  in  the  matter  of 
educational  efficiency,  but  we  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  many 
good  things  we  saw  in  the  December 
issue  of  our  contemporary,  "The 
Arkansas  Teacher."    We  congratulate 


our  brother  editors  in  the  great  south* 
west. 

A  Portrait  Gallery  in  American 

History 

If  there  be  any  more  entertaining 
writer  in  American  history  than  Mr. 
Gamaliel  Bradford  of  Wellesley  Hills» 
Massachusetts,  we  do  not  know  of 
such  a  one.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  that 
could  be;  for  Mr.  Bradford's  work  is, 
in  this  respect,  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
believe  one  could  make  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Bradford's  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  •  true  to  life 
and  full  of  the  "element  of  human 
interest"  and  human  appreciation. 
These  portraits — and  Mr.  Bradford 
has  given  us  two  volumes:  "Union 
Portraits"  and  "Confederate  Port- 
raits"— are  both  exceptionally 
charming  in  style  and  accurate  in 
historical  treatment,  without  being  at 
all  cumbersome  in  size  or  tedious  in 
detail.  They  are  therefore,  just 
the  books  business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women  may  turn  to 
with  every  prospect  of  deriving  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  their  perusal. 

If  more  students  of  American  his- 
tory could  get  out  of  that  subject  as 
much  as  Mr.  Bradford  has  got  out  of 
it  and  if  they  could  then  present  their 
material  in  a  manner  as  delightful, 
the  reading  of  history  would  greatly 
increase  at  the  expense  of  muchepheme- 
ral  fiction  and  cheap  drama. 

The  publishers,  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  company,  have  given  us  the 
more  recent  volume,  "Union  Por- 
traits," at  a  more  comfortable  figure, 
$1.50.  The  first,  "Confederate  Por- 
traits," is  put  at  $2.50;  but  it  should 
not  be  the  last  for  consideration,  be- 
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cause,  as  a  rule,  we  are  apt  to  know  less 
about  these  Americans  of  the  Southern 
states.  As  Mr.  Bradford  says,  in  sub- 
stance, he  used  to  think  of  them  all  as 
"rebels"  and  generally  reprehensible 
characters,  and  of  some  of  them,  i.  e. 
Raphael  Semmes,  as  ''pirates." 

Is  it  not  True? 

That  a  community  can  have  no 
greater  asset  than  a  good  school? 
That  by  school  is  meant  the  personality 
of  the  teacher-in-chief  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  teaching  staff?  That 
the  first  qualifications  for  a  teacher- 
in-chief  are  knowledge,  technique,  and 
character;  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  character?  That  a  second  series  of 
quaUfications  includes  insight,  interest, 
and  sympathy;  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  sympathy  ?  And  that  all  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  the  world  can  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  these  greatest 
things  when  we  consider  education  in 
its  highest  and  noblest  aims? 

^'Occaslonar*  Poems 

The  following  verses  were  given  to 
the  editor  by  first  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance and  then  a  valued  friend  and 
correspondent  from  the  far  South. 
This  was  several  years  ago,  and  the 
time  is  now  approaching  for  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

A  most  interesting  thing  about  these 
lines  is  that  their  author  was  the  man 
who  fired  the  first,  or  at  least  the  second 
shot,  in  the  War  of  Secession.  This 
shot  was  not  fired  on  April  12,  1861,  as 
may  be  supposed,  but  on  January  9, 
1 86 1,  when  the  Federal  steamer,  "Star 
of  the  West"  attempted  to  reinforce 
Fort  Sumter.  Dr.  Clarkson,  then 
Corporal  Clarkson,  was  in  charge  of 
a    gun    at    Fort    Moultrie.    To    the 


superstitious,  it  may  seem  of  especial 
significance  that  this  gun  was  "No.  13." 
These  stanzas  seem  anything  but 
the  expression  of  a  "fire-eater,"  a  term 
once  applied  to  South  Carolina 
Secessionists.  On  the  contrary.  Dr. 
.  Clarkson  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
finest  natures  it  has  ever  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet. 

To  a  Friend 

By  Henry  M.  Clarkson,  M.  D. 

You  wonder,  my  friend,  why  so  seldom 
I  print 
The     fanciful     thoughts    which   I 
weave  into  verse; 
You  flatter  my  Muse  by  your  de^cate 
hint 
Of  fame  in  the  future,  of  gold  in  my 
purse: 
You  ask  why  I  write,  if  but  few  are  to 
read: 
You  talk  of  the  wasting  of  talent  and 
time: 
I  covet  not  fame,  am  accustomed  to 
need. 
And  men  do  not  offer  their  riches  for 
rhyme. 

Consider  the  lark  I     How  he  rises  on 
wing. 
And     mounts     to     the     sky    thru 
ethereal  air! . 
He  sings  as  he  soars;  'tis  his  nature  to 
sing. 
To     warble     his     notes    tho   no 
listener  be  near: 
I  seek  not  for  fortune,  I  sigh  not  for 
fame, 
I  follow  my  Muse  into  forest,  or 
street* 
In  sorrow,  in  gladness,  I  sing  all  the 
same, 
I  sing  because  singing  itself  is  so 
sweet. 
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VISUAL  instruction  is  proving  its 
v^  ue  in  many  ways  in  the  pro- 
gressive schools  of  the  country.  A 
new  device  of  interest  to  all  teachers 
who  wish  to  display  supplementary 
material  in  their  class  rooms  or  to 
show  school  work  to  good  advantage 
has  been  worked  out  at  The  Park 
School  of  Baltimore. 

The  device  consists  of  a  small  metal 
bracket  supporting  ten  wire  arms 
that  swing  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  metal  bindings  for  the  tops  of  the 
display  sheets,  so  shaped  as  to  slide 
easily  on  and  off  the  wire  arms.  The 
display  sheets  used  are  the  regular 
22  inch  by  28  inch  mounting 
cards. 

At  this  school  all  kinds  of  interest- 
ing material  is  placed  on  the  sheets; 
maps  and  pictures  for  history  and 
geography;  specimens,  pictures  and 
descriptions  showing  industrial  pro- 
cesses; charts  for  civil  government, 
declensions  and  conjugations  for 
languages,  the  United  States  food 
charts  for  domestic  science,  designs 
and  drawings  for  art — ^in  fact  any 


material  that  broadens  the  outlook 
of  the  pupils. 

This  material  is  kept  on  a  large 
bracket  that  acts  as  a  central  station 
and  is  sent  to  be  put  on  the  smaller 
brackets  in  the  rooms  as  it  is  needed. 
It  is  only  a  moment's  work  to  take  a 
number  of  charts  to  any  room  and 
slide  them  on  the  wire  arms,  where 
they  remain  as  long  as  they  are  of  use 
to  that  class. 

Among  the  greatest  advantages  are 
ease  of  interchange,  the  fact  that  so 
much  can  be  shown  in  such  a  small 
space,  and  the  preservation  in  usable 
form  of  the  collections,  with  the 
consequent  encouragement  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  to  collect  ma- 
terial worth  while. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
charts  are  those  showing  the  stages 
of  several  industries  from  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  finished  product;  leather, 
woolen  clothing,  rugs,  cork,  twine,  and 
others  are  treated  in  this  way. 

The  device  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  it  has  been  decided  to  put 
it  on  the  market. 


TO  OUR  READERS 


If  your  copy  of  Educational  Foundations  does 
not  reach  you  dui^in^  the  month  of  issue,  please 
notify  the  publishers.  It  Is  not  always  possible  to 
supply  back  numbers  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months.  We  want  to  make  good  on  every  maga- 
zine that  goes  astray  in  the  mails. 
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The  Teacher's  Book  Shelf 

By  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars 


WE  have  not  all  ridden  in  the 
caboose  and  drunk  the  coffee 
of  the  green-eyed  freight  conductor; 
but  most  of  us  have  tasted  vagabond- 
age of  some  kind  or  other;  and  to  all 
lovers  of  shoe-leather  and  a  knobbed 
stick  Vachel  Lindsay's  "Handy  Guide 
for  Beggars"  will  bring  an  itch  along 
the  shanks.  This  admirable  little 
book,  which  has  lain  in  manuscript 
for  several  years,  now  appears  under 
the  imprint  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany ($1.25  net)  and  I  think  I 
may  prophesy  for  it  a  ready  wel- 
come. 

Vachel  Lindsay  is  quickly  becom- 
ing a  national  figure.  When  dis- 
tinguished prophets  from  overseas 
visit  us,  and  ask,  over  the  fruit  salad, 
"who  are  your  poets?"  Vachel's 
name  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  we 
mention.  There  is  something  plain, 
manly,  and  clean  about  him  that 
appeals  to  otu:  American  simplicity. 
We  like  to  know  that  here  is  a  poet 
who  has  wrestled  with  poverty,  who 
has  worn  frayed  shirts  and  ragged 
collars  (or  no  collars  at  all),  who  does 
not  drink  or  smoke,  whose  passion  is 
the  movies,  and  who  loves  the  com- 
mon people.  We  like  to  khow  that 
he  has  tramped  the  ties  in  Georgia, 
harvested  in  Kansas,  and  lives  con- 
tented in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Per- 
haps six  weeks  a  year  he  spends  as  the 
darling  of  the  literary  salons  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  but  he  is  always 


glad  to  get  back  to  Springfield;  and 
if  he  buys  an  automobile  I  am  positive 
it  will  be  a  Ford.  Here  is  homo 
Americanus,  one  of  us,  who  visits  the 
barber  regularly  and  never  wore  spats 
in  his  life. 

But  the  plain  man  may  see  visions. 
The  thrill  that  comes  to  us  sometimes 
as  we  walk  on  crowded  city  streets  at 
night,  watching  the  lighted  windows, 
delicatessen  shops,  peanut  carts, 
bakeries,  fish  stalls,  free  lunch  coun- 
ters piled  with  crackers  and  saloon 
cheese — ^the  thrill  of  being  one  with 
this  various,  grotesque,  pathetic  and 
surprising  humanity;  the  sense  of 
fellowship  with  every  other  walking 
biped;  the  full-blooded  understanding 
that  Whitman  and  O.  Henry  knew  in 
brimming  measure — ^that  comes  by 
twinges  and  gulps  to  almost  all  of 
us.  That  is  the  essence  of  Lindsay's 
feeling  about  life.  He  loves  crowds, 
companionship,  plenty  of  well-cooked 
vegetables  and  eager  talk  with  shabby 
cronies.  He  sings  and  celebrates  the 
great  symbols  of  our  hodge-podge 
democracy — ice  cream  soda,  Sunday 
school  picnics,  motion  pictture 
theatres,  small  prairie  towns.  In 
the  lower  waters  of  our  oceanic 
humanity  he  finds  rich  corals  and 
rainbow  shells;  hospitality,  rever- 
ence, love  and  beauty,  chastity  and 
courage  in  the  ragged  and  toil- 
bent.  As  he  puts  it,in  a  way  all  his 
own: 
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Wisdom  waits  the  diver 
In  the  social  ocean — 
Rainbow  shells  of  wonder 
Piled  into  a  throne. 
I  would  go  exploring 
Thru    the  wide    commotion, 
Building  under  some  deep  clifif 
A  pearl-throne  all  my  own. 

I  would  be  a  merman. 

Not  in  desperation 

A  momentary  diver 

Blue  for  lack  of  air. 

But  with  gills  deep-breathing 

Swim  amid  the  nation — 

Finny  feet  and  hands  forsooth, 

Sea-laurels  in  my  hair. 

"A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars"  tells 
us  something  of  these  submarine 
swimmings  in  the  underseas  of  these 
states.  In  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  Lindsay 
tramped  afoot  and  penniless — "stop- 
ping when  he  had  a  mind  to,  singing 
when  he  felt  inclined  to" — and  beg- 
ging his  meals  and  bed.  I  suppose 
Lindsay  has  had  as  many  free  meals 
as  any  American  citizen;  and  this  is 
his  technique  of  beggary : — 

1.  Keep  away  from  the  cities. 

2.  Keep  away  from  the  railroads. 

3.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  money 
and  carry  no  baggage. 


4.  Ask  for  dinner  about  a  quarter 
after  eleven. 

5.  Ask  for  supper,  lodging  and 
breakfast  about  a  quarter  of  five. 

6.  Travel  alone. 

7.  Be  neat,  deliberate,  chaste  and 
civil. 

8.  Preach  the  Gospel  of  Beauty. 

No  one  should  take  the  road  with- 
out reading  this  zealous  chronicle. 
How  the  author  prayed  by  an  open 
fire  in  Florida,  rode  to  Macon  in  the 
freight-caboose,  bathed  in  the  falls  of 
Tallulah,  was  fumigated  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  met  the  Devil  in  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  is  all  set  down  with  diverting 
circumstance  and  honest  piety. 
There  are  interludes  of  verse 
too. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  tasted  the  vaga- 
bondish  life  to  some  earnest,  and  he 
knows  that  the  only  safety  for  senti- 
mentalists lies  in  staying  near  home. 
"Remember,  if  you  go  a- wandering, 
the  road  will  break  your  heart."  I 
do  not  think  that  the  road  broke  his 
heart,  but  it  has  given  him  a  vision  of 
the  broadness  and  fertility  of  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  the  many  plain  people 
who  are  such  good  citizens  that  they 
never  see  their  names  in  print.  The 
"Handy  Guide  for  Beggars"  will 
leave  you  footsore  but  better  for  the 
exercise. 


One  man  with  a  dream,   at  pleasure. 
Shall   go   forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And   three   with   a   new   song's   measure 
Can  trample  an  empire  down." 

— Arthur  O'Shaughnessy, 
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Form  and  Functions  of  American 
Government.  By  Thomas  Har- 
rison Reed,  A.  B.,  LL.B.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Government  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Illustrated. 
World  Book  Company.  Price 
$1  35  net. 

With  the  echoes  of  an  exciting 
presidental  campaign  in  our  ears, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  a  Califomian  and  that  he 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  volume  having  had  the 
assistance  of  many  Americans  of 
great  prominence  in  political  and 
bus  ness  affairs  to  the  end  that  he 
has  produced  a  most  reliable  and  com- 
prehensive book  our  impulse  is  to 
review  Professor  Reed's  work  at  great 
length.  At  this  writing  the  impulse 
is  checked  by  the  limitations  of 
space.  Two  th'ngs  can  be  said  with 
emphasis,  first,  the  subject  was  never 
so  significant  as  now,  second,  this 
book  is  the  most  significant  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  recent 
years.  It  is  a  text  for  high  schools, 
but  it  goes  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  any  curriculum  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  better  comprehens'on  of 
our  government. 

How  to  Use  Your  Mind.  A  Psychol- 
ogy of  study,  being  a  manual  for 
the  use  of  students  and  teachers 
in  the  administration  of  super- 
vised study  by  Harry  D.  Kitson, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology, 
the  University  of  Chicago.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  $i.oo  net. 
This  is  the  age  of  psychology.  It  is 
one  thing  to  accomplish  an  aim,  it  is 


quite  another  thing  to  understand 
just  how  we  did  it,  what  elements 
worked  favorably  or  unfavorably,  and 
and  what  really  happened  to  various 
parts  of  our  intricate  mental  machin- 
ery during  the  process.  A  better 
understanding  of  these  subtle  influ- 
ences and  reactions  should  contrib- 
ute to  greater  success  or  possibly  re- 
deem the  student  from  failure.  "How 
to  use  Your  Mind,"  brings  the  stu- 
dent to  this  understanding  of  him- 
self. It  is  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion and  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  educators  whose  function 
is  to  know  and  to  guard  the  workings 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  impart 
knowledge. 

Keep- Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks. 
By  May   Farinholt   Jones,    M.D., 
Professor    of    Hygiene    and    Sani- 
tation,    and     resident     physician, 
Mississippi    Normal    College.     Il- 
lustrated by  Miss  Pauline  Wright, 
Sophie   Newcomb   College.     J.   B. 
Lippincott  Company.  Price  $.75  net. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  write  stories 
entertaining  to  children  and  embody- 
ing scientific  facts  of  utmost  import- 
ance   to    their    physical    well-being. 
The   author  of  this   book   being   an 
M.D.  is  presumably  well  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene.    These  stories  evi- 
dence rare  skill  as  a  writer.     Many 
older  people    would   be    profited  by 
the  knowledge  so  interestingly  im- 
parted  and   stu'ely  it   is   no   longer 
necessary  to  send  Mother  Hubbard 
to  the  cupboard  or  for  Little  Boy  Blue 
to  blow  his  horn  in  order  to  appeal 
successfully   to   the    imagination   of 
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the  child.  Pacts  and  fun  are  good 
friends  these  days.  Let  all  the  little 
folks  hear  the  Keep- Well  stories. 
Education  According  to  Some 
Modem  Masters.  By  Charles 
Franklin  Thwing,  President  West- 
em  Reserve  University  and  Adel- 
bert  College.  The  Piatt  &  Peck  Co. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  earned 
the  distinction  of  being  himself  a 
modem  master.  He  is  a  successful 
educator,  a  foremost  citizen.  He 
realizes  clearly  the  danger  of  insu- 
lating education  to  its  own  detri- 
ment. All  men  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  supreme  task  of 
understanding  their  age  and  of  in- 
terpreting life  for  their  fellowmen 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  fun- 
damental necessity  of  correct  educa- 
tive processes.  They  spoke  and  wrote 
as  thinkers.  Their  ideas  on 
education  should  be  studied  by  all 
educators.  Dr.  Thwing  has  searched 
modem  literature  for  these  treasures 
of  opinion  and  has  brought  the  wealth 
of  the  wise  men  to  our  hands.  In 
the  present  volume  Emerson,  Car- 
lyle,  Ruskin,  Mill,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Gladstone,  Newman,  and  Goethe  are 
put  on  the  witness  stand.  Their 
convictions  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation are  thus  made  easily  accessible 
to  the  busy  workers  of  our  own 
generation,  who  will  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 


great  masters  and  learn  of  them. 
Dr.  Thwing  intends  to  do  a  similar 
work  with  the  great  masters  of  earl- 
ier periods. 

The  Kewpie  Primer  with  illustra- 
tions. By  Rose  O'  Neill.  Text  and 
music  by  Elizabeth  V.  Quinn. 
Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  Kewpies  need  no  introduction. 
These  happy  little  fairy  folks  with 
their  funny  top-knots   and  roguish 
smiles  have  led  many  a  child,  and 
grown-ups,  too,  along  the  lightsome 
road  of  merriment.    And  now  they 
may  actually  invade  the  school  rooms 
and  make  the  teachers  and  the  chil- 
dren happy  for  a  spell  in  the  midst 
of  their  work.    In  every  way  this  is 
a  primer  to  be  much  praised. 
The  Knight  of  the  Lion.    Transla- 
ted and  adapted  from  the  French 
of  Chietien  de  Troyes.    By  An- 
nette B.  Hopkins,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Goucher  Col- 
lege.   The    Macmillan    Company. 
Price  $.40. 

Romantic  tales  of  medieval  so- 
ciety have  a  peculiar  charm.  Their 
cultural  value  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized. This  story  is  admirably  suited 
to  English  classes.  It  brings  out  the 
heroic  as  well  as  the  sentimental 
elementsof  humannature.  The  trans- 
lator has  preserved  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  original  French  form. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 

(All  rights  reserved) 


NO  name  in  the  history  of  Peda- 
gogics shines  more  brilliantly 
than  that  of  Johann  Heinrich  Pesta- 
lozzi.  He  lived  to  be  8i  years  of  age. 
"Father  Pestalozzi"  they  called  him. 
His  ideas  have  found  fruitage  in  the 
educational  progress  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Pestalozzi  taught  that  knowledge 
is  obtained  thru  self-activity  of 
the  child  and  that  instruction  should 
be  based  on  observation.  He  applied 
this  principle  in  his  own  work  as  a 
teacher  and  made  free  use  of  objects 
in  teaching  number. 

Pestalozzi  would  be  happy  in  con- 
templating the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  aid  of  our  Model-Store  equip- 
ment. It  is  proceeding  in  full  accord 
with  his  own  theory. 

Again  we  present  a  lesson  from  the 
book  in  preparation  referred  to  in  this 
department  in  last  month's  issue, 
which  book  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion. 

Interchanging  a  mixed  number  and  an 
improper  fraction 

Note:  Teacher  should  determine 
the  number  of  boxes  to  be  purchased 
in  advance  of  this  lesson. 

This  practice,  obviously,  can  be 
worked  both  ways  at  the  teacher's 
direction. 

Teacher  asks,"Who  would  like  to  be 
salesman  this  morning?*' 


Appoint  one  salesman  for  each  row 
of  desks  and  designate  ''ist  row  sales- 
man," 2nd,  etc. 

Rapid  Drill  in  fundamentals — mul- 
tiplication.   Teacher  directs: — 

"Buy  from  the  salesman  for  yotu: 
row,  5  articles  of  one  kind.  Verbal 
purchase,  rapidly;  salesmen  correct 
errors.  Ascertain  total  of  sales  by 
multiplication.  Take  packages  to 
desks." 

Teacher:  "Pour  pupils  stand  at 
desk." 

"How  many  have  we  in  each  of 
their  four  piles.  Class?"  An& 
"Five." 

"If  we  divide  each  pile  into  fifths, 
how  many  fifths  would  one  package 
be?" — "Two  packages? — ^Three  pack- 
ages?— Four  packages?" 

"And  the  whole  pile,  or  five  pack- 
ages?"    Ans.  five-fifths. 

"Then  if  there  are  five-fifths  in  one 
pile,  how  rmxiy  fifths  in  all  of  the  foiu: 
piles  put  together?" — Await  answers. 
When  correct  answer  appears,  teacher 
writes  ^  on  board. 

"Let  us  take  away  three  packages 
from  this  pile."  (Monitor  or  teacher 
removes  them.) 

"We  have  taken  away  three-fifths 
of  a  pile.  Then  we  have  three  whole 
piles  and  two-fifths  of  a  pile  over." 
Monitor,  clerk  of  store  or  teacher 
writes  3  2-5  on  board. 
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"How  many  fifths  are  there  now  all 
together?"  Get  answer  and  be  sure 
all  see  it  clearly.  Observe  slower 
pupils,  and  if  need  be,  let  them  walk 
to  desks  in  use  and  count  the  pack- 
ages aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  When 

17 

absolutely  clear  teacher  writes  -y 
on  board  and  works  it  out  by  short 
division  placing  answer  3  2-5. 

"Then  y  of  anything  equals 
three  whole  ones  and  two  fifths 
over." 

Teacher  continues  taking  three  piles 
and  four-fifths,  two  piles  and  one-fifth, 
etc.  Teacher  in  this  way  shows  class, 
each  time  working  it  out  on  the  board 
by  short  division,  thus  illustrating 
objectively  the  changing  of  an  im- 
proper fraction  to  a  mixed  number. 

Cause  three  or  four  other  pupils  to 
stand  and  repeat  similar  practice  as 
desired  for  other  combinations.  All 
pupils  may  set  aside  one  package  for 
drill  in  fourths,  or  two  for  driU  in 
thirds  according  to  available  time. 

Returning  packages,  teacher  orders: 
"Each  pupil  pass  one  of  these  pack- 
ages (from  hand  to  hand)  back  to 
monitors  for  return  to  shelves." 

Teacher:    "How    many   fifths    of 


your  original  purchase  have  you  left?" 
Ans. — ^4-5. 

Teacher  to  salesman:  "What 
fraction  of  your  entire  saes  have  you 
had  returned?"  (Point  to  all  re- 
turned packages.)     Ans.  1-5. 

"What  fraction  do  you  want  now?" 

—Ans.    The    other   4-5" "Pass" 

^Thus  returning  all  packages  to 


the  shelves  speedily.  End  of  store 
practice. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  teach- 
er who  can  make  this  subject  as 
clear  to  all  her  pupils  in  two,  or  even 
three  lesson  periods,  as  it  will  be  after 
the  above  one  Model  Store  lesson,  has 
unusual  power  to  interest  pupils  and 
hold  their  attention. 

The  personal  e£fort  and  mental 
focus  involved  in  handling  the  boxes 
has  an  attention  value  far  exceeding 
that  of  an  objective  demonstration 
with  the  same  boxes  handled  by  the 
teacher  while  the  class  sits  still. 

Principals  will  find  that  the  store 
saves  at  least  one  whole  lesson  period 
— one  day — of  the  time  that  other- 
wise must  be  allotted  to  this  subject. 
That  is  why  the  Model  Store  saves 
the  teacher's  time. 


Not  a  Question  of  Conscience,  but  of  Cooperation. 

A  user  of  the  Model-Store  writes  to  us  from  North  Carolina  as  follows: 
"I   cannot   conscientiously   accept   the   material  for    Model-Store 
outfit,  unless  I  subscribe  to  your  excellent  magazine." 

We  have  from  the  beginning  refrained  from  imposing  any  financial  obli- 
gation whatsoever  upon  those  who  are  progressive  enough  to  adopt  our  con- 
tribution to  educational  development  for  the  good  of  their  pupils. 

If  all  our  store  users  could  afford  to  subscribe  to  Educational  Foundations 
it  would  help  us  to  be  more  helpful  to  them.  The  "store"  department  alone 
is  worth  the  subscription  price.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  Cla)rton  Sedgwick 
Cooper,  one  of  our  editors  who  is  now  circling  the  globe,  describing  educational 
conditions  in  foreign  lands,  is  again  worth  the  whole  cost.  Our  Board  of 
Editorial  Contributors  and  Counsellors  includes  nineteen  of  the  most  famous 
educators  in  this  and  other  lands.  Their  writings  are  of  the  utmost  value 
to  all  progressive  teachers.  A  subscription  means  cooperation. 
3x0 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

BY  MARY  ELEANOR  KRAMER 
(Answers  to  901-950.    See  November  issue  for  Questions) 


901— Sir  Gilbert  Parker  wrote  "The 
Battle  of  the  Strong." 

902 — ^John  Ruskin  said:  "Make  for 
yourselves  nests  of  pleasant 
thoughts." 

903 — ^Thomas  Carlyle's  chief  luxury 
is  said  to  have  been  "to  think 
and  smoke  tobacco,  with  a 
new  clay  pipe  every  day,  put 
on  the  door-step  at  night  for 
any  poor  brother-smoker  or 
souvenir  hunter  to  carry 
away." 

904 — Mary  Antin,  author  of  The 
Promised  Land,  says  "I 
never  had  a  dull  hour  in  my 
Kfe." 

905 — Brookville,  Indiana,  is  noted  as 
the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace. 

906 — Charles  Dudley  Warner  wrote 
"My  Winter  on  the  NUe." 

907 — Walt  Whitman  was  called 
"The  Poet  of  Democracy." 

908 — ^The  reading  of  a  book  of  Bums' 
verse,  created  in  Whittier 
the  desire  to  become  a  writer. 

909 — Henry  Morton  Stanley  wrote 
"Through  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent." 
•Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote  the 
lines: 

"I  often  think  but  for  our 

veiled  eyes 
We    might    find    Heaven 
right  about  us  lies." 


911 — ^Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
was  given  a  chair  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  chair  was  said  to  have 
been  made  from  the  wood  of 
"the  spreading  chestnut 
tree,"  of  "Village  Black- 
smith" fame. 

912 — Amelia  Lee  Jackson  was  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Jackson 
of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court,  and  became 
the  wife  of  Oliver  W. 
Holmes. 

913— -John  G.  Whittier  wrote  "The 
Eternal  Goodness." 

914 — ^James  R.  Lowell  wrote  "My 
Garden  Acquaintances." 

915 — ^Walt  Mason  has  been  called 
the  "Breakfast  Table  Poet." 

916 — ^William  Jennings  Bryan  has 
been  called  "The  Silver 
Tongued  Orator." 

917 — On  the  death  of  Lowell's  wife, 
Longfellow  wrote  his  beauti- 
ful poem  "The  Two  Angels." 

918 — Longfellow  said  "Knowledge 
is  power." 

919 — O.  W.  Holmes  said:  "Knowl- 
edge and  timber  shouldn't 
be  much  used  till  they  are 
seasoned." 

920 — ^William  Makepiece  Thackeray 
sometimes  wrote  under  the 
pen-name  "George  Fitz- 
boodle." 
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921 — ^Bcdefeehan,  Scotland,  was  the 
birthplace  and  the  burial 
place  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

922 — ^WiUiam  Wordsworth  wrote 
"She  Was  a  Phantom  of 
Delight." 

923 — ^James  Russell  Lowell  was  cal- 
led "Our  Most  Cosmopolitan 
Poet." 

924 — ^John  Ruskin  was  at  one  time 
Prof,  of  Art  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. 

925 — ^Jack  London  wrote  "The  Iron 
"       Heel." 

926 — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote 
"Maurine,"  a  romance  in 
verse. 

927 — Henry  Drummond  said:  "We 
become  like  that  which  we 
constantly  admire." 

928 — ^The  last  Spanish  Mission  in 
California  was  built  at 
Sonoma. 

929 — Myrtle  Reed  wrote  "Flower 
of  the  Dusk." 

930 — Mary  Austin  wrote  "The  Ar- 
row Maker." 

931 — Daniel  French  has  been  called 
the  "Dean  of  American 
Sculptors." 

932 — Rita  Johnson  Young  wrote 
"Brown  of  Harvard." 

933 — Palmer  Cox  was  the  creator  of 
the  "Brownies." 

934 — Rose  O'Neill  was  the  creator  of 
the  "Kewpies." 

935 — Henri  Bergsen,  the  great  Yid- 
dish philosopher,  was  bom  in 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

936 — ^James  Russell  Lowell  said: 
"One  day  with  life  and  heart 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to 
find  a  world." 

937 — ^Bruce  Calvert  has  been  called 
the  "Indiana  Thoreau." 


938 — ^New  Rocfaelle,  New  York,  is 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
Margaret  Sangster. 
939 — ^Emerson    said:     "Every    act 

rewards  itself." 
940 — Shakespeare  said: 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  shall  follow,  as  the 

day  the  night, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false 
to  any  man." 
941 — ^Edward  Everett  Haleadoptedas 
his  life-motto  the  f ollowlines : 
"To  look  up  and  not  down, 
To  look  out  and  not  in; 
To  look  forward  and  not 

back, 
And  to  lend  a  hand." 
942 — Dr.  Ernest  Von  Haeckd  was 
called      "The    Colossus    of 
Science." 
943 — ^John   Gutenberg  was  the  in- 
ventor of  printer's  type. 
944 — ^James  Russel  Lowell  said: 

"Greatly   begin;   tho'    thou 
have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sub- 
lime— 
Not  failure  but  low  aim  is 
crime." 
945 — Marietta  HoUey  writes  under 
the    pen-name    of    "Josiah 
Allen's  Wife." 
946 — "Grace  Greenwood"  was  Sarah 

J.  Lippincott. 
947 — Mary  N.  Murfee  wrote  "In  the 

Tennessee  Mountains." 
948 — Edmund  Spenser  was  called  the 

"Poets'  Poet." 
949 — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  in 
early  life  a  teacher  and  a 
preacher. 
950 — ^James  Russel  Lowell  wrote 
"Conversations  on  the  Old 
Poets." 
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Rapid  Fire  Questions  in  American  History 


By  ISAAC  PRICE,  A.  M. 


Author  of  "Progressive  Series — Regents — Question  and  Answer  Books," 
published  by  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 


(a)  Explorers.  What  happened 
in  1492,  1497,  1513,  1520,  1523,  1582, 
1609,  1673? 

(b)  What  did do?     Columbus, 

Cabot,    Balboa,    Magellan,    Cartier, 
Hudson,  Marquette,  La  Salle. 

(c)  Who  discovered  or  explored 
?  When?  'West  Indies,  Main- 
land of  North  America,  Pacific 
Ocean,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Hudson 
River,  Mississippi  River  from  the 
North?  Mississippi  River  from  the 
South,  New  Orleans? 

(d)  Who  named  the  Pacific? 

(e)  Give  the  dates  of  the  first 
voyage  around  the  world? 


(a)  Settlement.  What  settlement 
made  in  1607,  1608,  1620,  1623,  1630, 
1664,  1682.  What  two  events  hap- 
pened in  1619? 

(b)  Who  settled?  Quebec,  James- 
town, Plymouth,  New  Amsterdam, 
Boston,  Pennsylvainia,  Rhode  Island, 
Maryland. 

(c)  Where    did settle?    and 

when?  Champlain,  John  Smith,  Pil- 
grims, Dutch,  Puritan,  Penn,  Roger 
Williams,  Lord  Baltimore  (no  dates.) 

(d)  Fill  in  blank  spaces;  date 
leader,  city,  why.     Vii'ginia,  Massa- 


chusetts,  New  York,   Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Georgia. 


(a)  French  and  Indian  War. 
What  happened  in  1754,  i755»  i759» 

1763. 

(b)  When  was,  or  when  did?  The 

first  colonial  congress,  Wolfe's  capture 
of  Quebec,  War  ends,  Burgoyne's 
surrender. 

(c)  Who  proposed  a  plan  of  Union 
in  1754?  Captured  Quebec?  What 
war  did  treaty  of  Paris  end  in  1765? 


(a)  Revolutionary  Period.  What 
happened  in  1765,  1770,  1775,  1776, 
1777,  1781.  1787. 

(b)  When  did happen?  Stamp 

Act,  Boston  Massacre,  Bunker  Hill, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Battle 
of  Trenton,  Battle  of  Long  Island 
Comwallis's  surrender.  End  of 
Revolutionary  war.  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, Burgoyne's  surrender. 


(a)  What  happened  in  1789,  1803, 
1812,  1815,  1819,  1820,  1825,  1846, 
1848. 

(b)  When  was?  Washington 
inaugurated,     Louisiana    purchased, 
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second  war  with  England,  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  Florida  purchased, 
Missouri  Compromise,  Erie  Canal 
completed,  war  with  Mexico,  gold 
discovered  in  CaUfomia. 

6 
(a)     Civil  War.    What  happened 
in  i860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865. 


(b)  When  did happen?  Elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  Secession  of  Con- 
federate States,  Battle  of  Monitor  and 
Merrimac,  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Bat- 
tle of  Vicksbturg,  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea,  End  of  Civil  War,  War  with 
Spain. 


Rapid  Fire  Questions—  Geography 


The  Earth  as  a  Whole 
The  Continents 

1.  What  is  a  continent? 

2.  Name  the  continents  in  order  of 
size. 

3.  In  what  direction  is  Europe 
from  North  America? 

In  what  directi6n  is  South  America 
from  North  America? 

In  what  direction  is  Asia  from 
North  America? 

4.  In  what  direction  is  Asia  from 
Europe? 

In  what  direction  is  Australia  from 
Europe? From  United  States? 

In  what  direction  is  Africa  from 
Europe? 

5.  What  continents  are  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere?    The  Western? 

6.  Name  three  important  coun- 
tries: in  North  America,  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 

The  Oceans 

7.  What  ocean  is  east  of  North 
America?  Asia?  Africa?  Australia? 
South  America? 

8.  What  ocean  is  west  of  North 
America?  South  America?  Africa? 
Europe?    Australia? 

9.  What  ocean  is  north  of  North 
America?   Asia?   Europe?  Australia? 

10.  What  ocean  is  south  of  Aus- 
tralia?   Africa?   Asia? 

Mountains 

11.  What  motmtain  system  is  in 
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the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States? 

12.  What  motmtain  system  is  in 
the  western  part  of  North  America? 

13.  Where  are  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains? 

14.  What  mountains  are  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains? 

15.  Name  two  mountain  systems 
in  New  York  State. 

16.  Where  are  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains? 

17  What  is  the  chief  mountain 
system  in  South  America? 

18.  What  mountains  separate 
India  from  China? 

19.  What  mountains  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  China? 

20.  What  mountains  separate 
Europe  and  Asia? 

21.  What  mountains  are  in 
Switzeriand? 

2  2 .     Where  are  the  Caucasus ? 

23.  What  mountains  separate 
France  and  Spain? 

24.  What  mountains  are  in  Italy  ? 

25.  What  mountains  are  in  Aus- 
tria?   Hungary? 

26.  What  mountains  are  north  of 
Greece? 

27.  Where  are  the  Himalayas? 

28.  What  is  the  highest  peak ? 

29.  What  mountains  form  a  con- 
tinuous chain  in  North  and  South 
America? 

30.  How  high  are  the  Rocky 
Mountains? 


RAPID  FIRB  QUESTIONS— GEOGRAPHY 


Islands 

31.  What  group  of  islands  near 
Florida? 

32.  Which  of  these  is  the  largest? 

33.  Which  belongs  to  the  United 
States? 

34.  What  large  group  of  islands 
are  north  of  Australia? 

35.  Name  three  of  this  group. 

36.  What  large  island  is  off  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? 

37.  What  large  island  north  of 
North  America? 

38.  What  other  large  island  in 
the  Arctic  Regions? 

39.  What  groups  of  islands  oS  the 
western  coast  of  Europe? 

40.  Which  is  the  largest  of  this 
group? 

41.  What  islands  in  the  middle  of 
Pacific  Ocean  are  owned  by  United 
States? 

42.  What  islands  near  coast  of 
Asia  are  owned  by  United  States? 

43.  What  group  of  islands  is  north 
of  the  Philippines? 

44.  What  large  island  southeast 
of  Australia? 

45.  What  large  island  is  oS  the 
east  coast  of  Africa? 

46.  What  is  a  strait? 

47.  What  separates  Asia  from 
North  America? 

48.  Where  is  Davis  Strait? 

49.  Where  is  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan? Of    Gibraltar? 

50.  Where  is  Florida  Strait? 

Seas,  Etc. 

51.  Where  is  Hudson  Bay? 

52.  What  large  sea  south  of 
Europe? 


53.  What  sea  separates  Great 
Britain  from  the  coast  of  Europe? 

54.  Where  is  the  Baltic  Sea? 

55.  Name  two  large  seas  off  coast 
of  China. 

56.  What  large  gulf  is  oS  the 
northeast  coast  of  North  America? 

57.  What  large  gulf  is  south  of  the 
United  States? 

58.  What  sea  separates  Africa 
from  Asia? 

59.  What  bay  is  off  the  east  coast 
of  India? 

60.  What  sea  is  south  of  Russia? 

61.  What  sea  is  near  Alaska? 

62.  What  large  gulf  off  west  coast 
of  Africa? 

63.  What  gulf  will  be  connected 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Panama 
Canal? 

64.  Where  is  Baffin  Bay? 

65.  What  bay  is  oS  the  west  coast 
of  France? 

Lakes 

66.  What  is  a  lake?  Name  the 
Great  Lakes. 

67.  On  which  lake  is  Chicago? 

68.  On  which  lake  is  Buffalo? 

69.  What  two  lakes  are  connected 
by  Niagara  Falls? 

70.  What  great  lake  is  in  Utah? 

Peninsulas 

71.  What  is  a  peninsula? 

72.  What  peninsula  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  North  America? 

73.  What  peninsula  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  North  America? 

74.  What  peninsula  is  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  North  America? 

75.  What  peninstda  is  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  North  America? 
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The  Greatest  Hotel  in  the  World 


THE  Hotel  Commonwealth,  soon 
to  be  erected  in  the  heart  of  New 
York's  theatre  and  shopping  district — 
somewhere  near  Times  Square — ^is  to 
be  the  greatest  hotel  in  the  world.  It 
will  cover  an  entire  block-front,  will 
contain  2,500  rooms  and  stand  28 
stories. 

The  Commonwealth  is  unique  in 
several  respects.  Probably  its  most 
interesting  feature  is  that  of  co- 
operation. To  cost  when  completed, 
a  total  of  $15,000,000,  it  will  be  owned 
and  operated  by  an  army  of  share- 
holders. 

Another  way  in  .which  the  Com- 
monwealth will  be  different  is  that 
it  merges  hotel  and  club,  giving  the 
shareholder  all  the  privileges  of  both 
at  a  cost  less  than  either  would  ordi- 
narily be.  The  shareholder  may  en- 
joy free  of  charge,  such  advantages 
and  privileges  as  indoor  golf,  tennis 
squash,  hand-ball,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming-pool, library  and  lounging  room. 

He  will  be  a  full,  equal  owner  of  the 
hotel,  participating  in  its  dividends, 
receiving  rebates  up  to  20%  on  ex- 
penditures for  food  and  lodging,  and 
purchasing  merchandise  thru  the 
shopping  bureau  at  a  material  dis- 
count. He  will  be  given  a  preference 
in  the  reservation  of  rooms,  which 
may  be  had  (with  bath)  from  $1.50 
up 

The  Commonwealth  will  contain 
restaurants  on  several  different  scales 
of  prices.  There  will  be  a  caf^  de  luxe, 
with  deUcacies  to  delight  the  epicure. 
There  will  be  restaurants  with  meals 
2l  la  carte  and  table  d'hote,  at  prices 


to  suit  pocket-books  of    all     sizes. 

Besides  the  club,  there  are  many 
other  attractive  features.  A  special 
floor  for  bachelors,  a  floor  for  un- 
attended women,  a  sunny  playroom 
where  children  may  be  left  by  busy 
mothers,  to  be  looked  after  and  enter- 
tained by  trained  attendants.  Kinder- 
garten, story-telling  classes,  special 
moving  pictures  for  children  will  each 
play  a  part  in  their  amusement. 
Wholesome  food,  prepared  in  a  scien- 
tifically clean  kitchen,  by  chefs  who 
are  required  to  have  antiseptic 
baths  and  immaculate  attire  before 
being  allowed  to  enter,  will  be  served 
to  Uttle  folks  on  their  own  tables  in 
the  children's  dining  room.  Small 
chairs  will  be  in  the  dentist's  office 
and  at  the  barber  shop  for  the  little 
folks. 

There  will  be  a  hospital  at  the  great 
hotel,  with  a  physician  and  trained 
nurses  in  attendance. 

Space  will  be  provided  for  the  larg- 
est of  both  men's  and  women's  clubs 
and  one  is  apt  to  meet  old  friends  from 
remote  parts  of  the  country — ^the 
world,  even.  An  air  of  cosmopoU- 
tanism  as  well  as  one  of  home  will 
pervade  the  place. 

Big  men  are  behind  the  project,  and 
big  men  and  women  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  place.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
IngersoU,  the  watch  manufacturer,  is 
president,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoggson,  former 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Hoggson  Bros.,  builder,  and  Mr.  W. 
L.  Merry,  who  has  managed  several  of 
the  world's  largest  hotels,  will  manage 
the  Commonwealth  when  completed. 
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EDITORIAL 

Should  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Be  a  Member  of  tiie  President's  Cabinet  ? 

An  Editorial  Symposhim 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Editorial  Counsellors  and  Contributors  of  Educational 
Foundations  give  their  views  on  a  question  oj  great  educational  and  civic  interest. 

I  congratulate  Educational  Founda" 
tions  on  the  great  work  it  is  doing 
in  bringing  the  value  of  education 
strongly  before  the  public;  it  is  indeed 
a  worthy  champion  of  our  public 
school  system. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Yes,  but  not  with  powers  of  abso- 
lute control  over  local  schools. 
Centralization  makes  for  immediate 
improvement  to  the  prejudice  of 
future  growth. 

To  admit  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Cabinet  would  strengthen  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Commissioner  and  open  the 
way  to  the  remedy  of  our  greatest  edu- 
cational need  a  national  university  for 
the  training  of  grown  men  and  women. 

Albert  B.  Meredith,  A.M.  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  N.  J. 
Yes.  The  most  vital  business  in 
which  the  people  of  this  country  is 
engaged  is  the  training  of  its  youth  to 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
of  inteUigent  citizenship.  Education 
is  not  merely  of  local  interest  and  im- 


Dr.  Francis  Trevdyan  Miller  (Litt.D., 
LL.D.)  Editor-in-Chief  Search- 
Light  Bureau,  New  York  City. 
Inasmuch  as  common  knowledge 
and  understanding  is  the  foundation 
of  democracy,  then  education  is  the 
first  and  foremost  work  of  the  nation. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
cabinet.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
is  far  more  important  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  or  Navy — for  when  we 
have  a  proper  system  of  education 
there  will  be  no  need  for  war.  More- 
over, if  we  and  other  nations  expended 
as  large  sums  in  money  and  genius  on 
education  as  we  do  for  war  there 
would  be  no  war. 

Yes — ^by  all  mean3 — let  an  en- 
lightened nation  recognize  education 
to  the  extent  of  a  portfolio  in  the 
President's  cabinet.  Then  let  our 
Government  take  action  to  secure  at 
least  a  living  wage  for  our  school 
teachers,  who  now  in  many  instances 
receive  less  than  the  janitors.  The 
school  teacher  should  be  one  of  the 
best  paid  workers  in  every  com- 
munity. 
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portance,  but  is  national.  There 
should  be  a  secretary  of  education 
as  well  as  a  secretary  of  commerce 
and  a  secretary  of  labor. 

James    W.    Bright,    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

No.  We  have  no  federal  system  of 
education,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
dear  function  for  such  an  officer.  We 
are  too  eager  to  try  experiments  in 
methods  of  teaching,  in  the  selection 
of  subjects,  and  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. A  federal  officer 
might,  at  best,  ofiFer  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  state  officers.  Under  our 
present  laws  he  could  do  no  more  than 
may  now  be  done  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner.  As  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  he  would  not  seem  to  add  any 
important  force  to  the  administration. 

Charles  P.  Thwing,   LL.D.,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  chief  reason  against  making  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
officers  of  the  Cabinet  are  usually 
changed  from  administration  to  ad- 
ministration. The  value  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Commissioner  depends  in 
no  small  part  upon  a  policy  which 
shall  be  continuous  and  consistent. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  inclusion  is 
found  in  the  recognition  which  such  a 
membership  would  give  to  the  great 
cause  of  education.  On  the  whole  I 
should  favor  the  membership. 

4 

M.  P.  B.  Groszmann,  Ph.D.,  Herbart 
Hall,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 


cation a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Altho  such  a  change  would 
commend  itself  for  theoretical  reasons, 
practically  it  would  interfere  with  the 
permanency  of  the  bureau's  useful- 
ness. Heretofore,  the  commissioner 
has  been  largely  free  from  political 
influence,  and  a  Democratic  President 
did  not  remove  a  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  his  Republican  prede- 
cessor. As  soon  as  the  Commissioner 
would  become  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabjmet,  there  would  be  danger 
of  political  changes.  We  would  wit- 
ness the  appointment  of  men  to  that 
position  who  are  in  no  wise  educa- 
tional experts,  just  as  other  cabinet 
ministers,  in  the  present,  and  in 
former  cabinets,  were  by  no  means 
always  experts  in  the  special  field  in 
which  they  were  called  to  be  the 
leaders,  no  matter  how  worthy  other- 
wise these  gentlemen  may  be,  or  may 
have  been. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 
Under  our  form  of  government,  the 
President's  Cabinet  is  necessarily 
made  up  of  men  having  the  political 
faith  of  their  chief.  No  cabinet  mem- 
ber is  likely  to  serve  longer  than  the 
President  who  selects  him.  Should 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  be- 
come a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  it  would  mean  that  the  com- 
missioner of  Education  would  change 
frequently.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  commissioner  serves  in- 
definitely. It  seems  to  me  that  rather 
than  advocate  the  policy  of  making 
the  Commissioner  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  we  should  insist 
upon  the  passage  of  federal  laws 
giving  him  more  authority  than  he 
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now  has  and  greatly  enlarging  his  better  support  than  has  ever  yet  been 

duties.  given  it  by  Congress. 

Col.  L.  R.  Gignilliat,  Culver  Military  James  H.  Kirldand,  Ph.D.,  Vander- 
Institute,   Culver,   Indiana.  bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


No.  At  present  the  Commissioner's 
functions  and  authority  are  too 
limited  for  his  office  to  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  position.  I 
do  believe  that  a  matter  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  will  bring  public  opinion 
to  such  a  point  that  the  Commissoner 
of  Education  may  well  be  raised  to 
the  Cabinet  and  his  authority  vastly 
extended.  This  will  then  make  for 
coordination  among  the  types  of 
schools  and  the  difiFerent  grades  in 
them  and  for  uniformity  in  courses 
and  organization.  His  functions 
might  well  be  combined  with  those  of 
a  Commissioner  of  Fine  Arts. 

Morris  P.  Shawkey,  A.M.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  import- 
ance. There  would  be  some  prestige 
and  favorable  sentiment  in  his  serving 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  practically  the 
functions  of  a  Cabinet  officer  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  are  quite 
different.  The  thing  of  importance 
is  that  the  Commissioner  should  have 
adequate  authority  and  ample  support 
so  that  he  may  handle  the  educational 
problems  of  a  national  character.  The 
man  who  handles  these  problems 
thoroly  will  have  little  time  left  to 
devote  to  service  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  ought  to  have 


Not  unless  more  authority  is  given 
him. 


Citizens  Creed  Contest 

It  is  believed  that  we  can  definitely 
announce  in  the  March  number  of 
Educaiional  Foundations  the  new  phase 
of  this  unusual  contest. 

Thru  the  liberality  and  patrio- 
tism of  an  American  community — a 
community  that  is  a  center  of  historic 
interest — we  shall  be  able  to  offer 
the  author  of  the  successful  Creed  an 
immediate  award  of  great  value,  the 
presentation  of  which  will  attract 
national  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  been 
urged  to  wait  until  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  perfected.  In  addition  to 
Dr.  p.  p.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  a  committee 
of  literary  judges  of  national  promi- 
nence will  be  appointed  to  discuss  and 
pass  upon  the  creeds  submitted. 

In  the  light  of  current  events,  the 
need  of  a  formal  statement  of  Ameri- 
can principles  is  so  definite  that  it 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  imperative 
requirements  of  the  hour.  Americans 
will  not  sacrifice  their  sons  for  con- 
quest. They  will  give  up  everything 
for  the  maintenance  of  American 
principles. 

What  are  these  principles  ? 
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,    BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS 


FOUR  years  ago,  in  a  then  little- 
known  public  school  on  the 
water-front  of  south  Baltimore,  a 
child  incapable  of  doing  routine  class 
work  had  been  employed  to  mend 
cane  chairs.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  had  found  something  he  could 
do  and  do  well.  He  received,  thru 
the  Principal,  one  dollar  for  his  work; 
but  the  * 'teacher-in-chief"  knew  that 
if  the  boy  carried  the  money  home,  it 
would  be  seized  by  parents  unworthy 
of  the  name  and  that  his  first  earnings 
would  be  spent  by  them  in  drink.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  ofiFered  to  take  the 
boy  up  town,  get  out  a  bank  book,  and 
deposit  the  money  in  the  boy's  own 
name. 

When  Saturday  morning  came,  two 
other  small  boys,  also  in  the  employ- 
ment dass  created  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  had  brought  money  to  put 
on  deposit.  All  three  went  to  the 
bank  with  the  teacher-in-chief .  When 
they  rettuned  to  their  homes,  there 
was  so  much  waving  of  the  deposit 
books  and  talk  of  the  money  in  the 
bank  that  the  teacher  offered  to  do 
for  other  children  what  had  been  done 
for  the  little  defectives.  When  the 
appointed  Saturday  came  for  the  trip 
up  town,  the  teacher-in-chief  found 
she  had  an  entire  "car  full"  of  young- 
sters eager  to  save  their  pennies  and 
"get  interest"  on  them.  Their  num- 
bers embarrassed  the  bank  officials 
and  delayed  the  regular  business  of 
the  bank  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
small  customers  had  to  be  ttuned 
away. 


A  School  Savings  Bank 

This  incident  gave  the  teacher-in- 
chief  a  great  idea.  Why  not  have  a 
bank  at  the  school  and  Ut  the  children 
run  it,  issuing  bank  slips  and  taking 
to  the  dty  bank  only  the  sum-total  oi 
the  day's  deposits?  Other  schools 
had  given  children  opportunity  to 
save  their  pennies;  but,  in  those  cases, 
the  money  was  collected  in  the  school 
room  and  turned  over  to  the  care  of 
teachers.  Could  the  children  do  this 
for  themselves  and  learn  the  principles 
of  banking  vjhile  taking  turns  in  doing 
itt  At  any  rate,  this  inspirational 
and  practical  Prindpal  thought  it  was 
worth  trying.  She  asked  a  friend  in 
the  banking  business  to  hdp  her. 
Together  they  "cut  off"  an  end  of  an 
upstairs  hall,  put  up  the  wicker-work 
cage  and  the  counters,  and  arranged 
for  the  "safe"  and  all  the  forms  for 
setting  up  a  professional-looking  sav- 
ings bank. 

Did  it  "work?"  It  did;  and  it  is 
working  today.  Forty-three  per-cent 
of  the  parents  of  these  children  supply 
the  unskilled  labor  required  in  that 
community;  twenty-five  per-cent 
represent  skilled  labor.  But  that 
bank,  for  children's  deposits  only,  and 
managed  by  children^  handled  $200.00 
the  first  half  year,  and  has  on  deposit 
at  present  writing  a  total  of  two 
thousand,  two  hundred  dollarsl 

In  establishing  this  Bank,  this  pub- 
lic school  has  not  only  hdped  itsdf  in 
hdping  its  teachers  and  its  nine  hun- 
dred pupils, — ^for  the  most  part,  from 
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six  to  thirteen  years  old, — ^but  it  has 
helped  the  community  and  the  state. 
The  plan  looks  very  easy  and  simple 
when  it  is  explained,  and  we  wonder 
why  others  had  not  thought  of  it 
before!  But  such  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  most  useful  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  the  world.  And 
this  story  is  but  one  illustration  of  a 
great  principle  which  has  made 
School  No.  76,  the  home  of  this  bank, 
one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  Nation, 
a  veritable  factory  for  good  citizenship. 
Here  is  found  constructive  genius, 
practical  common  sense,  and  executive 
ability  to  test  and  carry  out  great  ideas 

Self-Government  In  the  School 

Notwithstanding  a  long-taught 
"historical  fact,"  the  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  not  "tax- 
ation without  representation."  The 
Revolution  arose  out  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's attempt  to  take  away  from 
her  thirteen  colonial  children  in 
America  privileges  of  sej-government 
which  they  had  enjoyed  frpm  infancy. 
This  was  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  twentieth  century,  successful 
experiments  are  being  made  in  giving 
school  children  some  of  the  same  forms 
of  self-government  th^t  were  enjoyed 
by  the  infant  colonies,  together  with 
the  same  kind  of  training  that  comes 
from  the  practice  of  its  principles. 
We  are  discovering  that  this  com- 
munity self-government  fits  children 
for  the  duties  of  future  citizenship  as 
nothing  else  can.  Education  which 
involves  "book  learning"  only,  illus- 
trates the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship;  self-government  in  the 
school  emphasizes  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.   From  such  a  course  of 


training,  the  child  goes  out  into  the 
world  prepared,  as  never  before,  to 
give  something  to  his  country  in 
return  for  what  he  secures  from  it. 

The  Spirit  of  '76**  and  Its  New 
Name 

There  are  scores  of  schools  in  the 
United  States  the  achievements  of 
which  are  unusual,  but  there  is  none 
whose  accomplishment  is  more  re- 
plete with  inspiration  and  the  ele- 
ments of  human  interest  than  Public 
School  No.  76  of  Baltimore.  If  one 
have  any  insight  at  all  into  com- 
munity life  or  even  a  spark  of  the 
spirit  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  he  can- 
not visit  this  school  without  feeling 
^iritually  better  for  having  done  so. 
He  cannot  leave  it  without  experienc- 
ing a  vastly  heightened  respect  for  the 
greatest  asset  a  community  can  have — 
the  efficient  teacher  who  rises  to  a 
realization  of  the  almost  limitless  possi- 
bilities of  the  greatest  work  in  the  world. 

Public  School  No.  76  has  recently 
been  re-named  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
School,  in  honor  of  the  author  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  for  within  sight 
of  the  pupils  are  the  parapets  of  the 
old  Fort  which  stemmed  the  triumph- 
ant rush  of  the  British  invaders  in 
September,  18 14;  and  thereby  became 
the  inspiration  of  our  national  anthem. 
From  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  the  center  of  the  recent  residential 
development  of  north  Baltimore,  to 
the  Francis  Scott  Key  School,  is  a 
distance  of  several  miles  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  school  is  on  a  long 
peninsular-like  projection  into  Balti- 
more harbor  known  as  "Locust 
Point.'  Here  it  serves  a  semi-isola- 
ted community    of  several  thousand 
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people,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
foreign-bom.  These  people  live  in 
small  houses,  rather  than  tenements, 
a  condition  characteristic  of  Baltimore 
whence  comes  the  appellation  of  "the 
dty  of  homes."  To  reach  the  school 
from  the  University,  one  passes 
thru  the  centre  of  the  great  retail 
districts  down  the  new  "Key  High- 
way," broad  and  well-paved,  past 
long  lines  of  docks,  great  grain  ele- 
vators, railroad  terminal  yards,  and 
large  manufacturing  establishments 
until  he  reaches  the  Avenue  leading 
directly  to  Fort  McHenry,  recently 
dedicated  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  national  memorial 
to  Key  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner." 

On  Fort  Avenue,  when  the  writer 
first  inquired  after  the  Locust  Point 
School,  the  people  of  the  long  rows  of 
small  houses  grew  friendly  at  once  and 
appeared  glad  to  give  him  informa- 
tion; and  they  spoke  of  it  sometimes 
as  the  "Francis  Scott  Key  School," 
or  as  "No.  76,"  but  more  frequently 
as  "Miss  Miller's  School";  for  the 
energetic  Principal,  Miss  Persis  K. 
Miller,  has  come  to  mean  more  to 
these  people  than  School  Board 
nomenclature,  or  any  number  of 
historical  characters!  The  writer  felt 
instinctively  that  a  personal  uplifting 
influence  had  come  into  that  com- 
munity; and,  in  its  neighborhood,  he 
experienced  a  sense  of  its  inspirational 
presence. 

Good  Americana  in  the  Making 

School  No.  76  was  preparing  for 
special  exercises  to  commemorate  the 
unveiling  of  a  tablet  to  Francis  Scott 
Key;  and  to  an  observer  practiced  in 


school  study,  a  distinctive  fact  stood 
out  at  once;  viz.,  the  frank,  open* 
faced  favor  and  genuine  interest  with 
which  the  children  regarded  the  "up- 
town" visitor,  ^thin  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
School,  it  seems  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  visitor  to  get 
at  once  on  a  friendly  footing  with  its 
nine  hundred  children,  together  with 
their  parents;  and  it  seems  equally 
nattutd  to  desire  to  do  them  a  good 
turn  and  to  tell  everybody  else  about 
what  he  saw  and  felt.  .  There,  anyone 
can  enjoy,  for  the  price  of  a  visit  and 
anything  he  happens  to  have,  the 
delightful  sensation  of  being  a  kind  of 
fairy  god-father  and  god-mother  com- 
bined! Coming  back  to  earth  and 
speaking  negatively,  one  feels  sure 
that  no  viciously  class-conscious  or 
outcast  children  can  come  forth  from 
that  school — a  consequence  fraught 
with  such  value  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  community  that  it  may  not  be 
measured  merely  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

It  took  but  a  greeting  to  cause  a 
passing  youngster  of  ten  years  to  pro- 
duce a  drawing  he  had  just  completed 
and  with  which  he  seemed  vastly 
pleased.  Without  further  ado,  he 
volunteered  his  future  career:  "My 
father,"  he  said,  "has  promised  me  he 
would  send  me  to  college  some  day!" 
Perhaps  we  were  talking  to  a  Charles 
M.  Schwab!  That  individual  had 
started  life  with  less  prospects  than 
this  son  of  a  Baltimore  huckster.  Yet 
Charles  M.  Schwab  had,  in  an  equally 
casual  manner,  just  announced  his 
purpose  to  spend  $50,000|000  on  an 
additional  steel  plant  at  Sparrows 
Point,  not  far  away  from  No.  76. 

The  writer  saw  these  children  at 
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their  work  and  saw  them  sing  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  and  other 
patriotic  songs.  Saw  is  used  ad- 
visedly; for  in  seeing  the  earnestness 
of  those  young  faces  as  they  ener- 
getically and  whole-heartedly  sang 
the  verses  which  they  seemed  to  feel, 
one's  heart  is  stirred  by  sentiments 
not  inspired  by  the  music.  Regard- 
less of  many  European  origins,  here 
were  as  goad  Americans  as  could  be 
found  anywhere;  and  No.  76  was  turn- 
ing them  out  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  as  fast  as  the  old  building 
eould  take  them  in! 

Another  outstanding  characteristic 
of  PubUc  School  No.  76  is  the  natural- 
ness of  the  children's  attitude  and 
their  general  good  nature.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  undue  repression 
of  spirits;  nor  was  there,  on  the  other 
hand,  anything  that  was  unduly 
boisterous.  When  this  was  mentioned 
by  the  visitor,  the  face  of  the 
teacher-in-chief  lighted  up  with  ap- 
preciation, and  her  reply  showed 
clearly  that  she  laid  a  value  on  this 
spirit  of  the  school  above  all  the 
excellent  ideas  in  its  system  of  in- 
struction, to  which  public  attention 
had  begun  to  be  directed;  aod  it 
may  be  said  right  here  that  visitors 
from  distant  cities  and  educators 
from  foreign  countries  were,  as  is  usual, 
ahead  of  "home  people"  in  appreciat- 
ing what  was  happening  right  at  the 
home  people's  doorsi 

One's  mind  went  back  to  north 
Baltimore  and  to  the  great  University 
with  its  magnificent  new  buildings 
representing  the  happy  promise  of  the 
uppermost  rungs  in  the  ladder  of 
educational  progress.  Here,  at  the 
bottom  of  that  ladder,  in  the  same 
community,  was  an  old  school  house — 


one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  Over- 
crowded, and  not  able  to  boast  of  an 
assembly  room,  it  nevertheless 
sheltered,  under  its  single  roof,  almost 
as  many  human  beings  who  were 
getting  their  start  in  life  as  the  total 
of  those  in  twenty  times  the  housing 
space  Who  were  about  to  complete 
their  educational  course.  A  mother's 
work  is  no  less  noble  because,  in  the 
home,  her  sphere  seems  small  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  statesman.  In  like 
manner,  the  grammar  school  has  a 
mission  no  less  honorable  than  that 
of  the  university. 

In  the  City  Hall,  half  way  between 
Public  School  No.  76  and  the  Uni- 
versity, men  were  making  new  laws 
or  trying  to  improve  old  ones.  They 
sat  within  marble  corridors  and  be- 
hind mahogany  desks;  but  their  work 
is  no  more  important  than  that  going 
on  in  the  sdiool  house.  Here  the 
teacher-in-chief  and  her  assistants 
have  to  sit  with  and  over  several  hun- 
dred youthful  citizens  and  act  as 
legislators,  judges,  jtuy,  attorneys 
for  plaintiff  and  defendant,  as  stenog- 
raphers, keepers  of  the  records, 
magistrates,  police,  and  as  the  case 
may  be,  jailers  also!  The  work  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  and  big 
business  men  in  making  a  greater  dty 
seemed  to  dwarf  into  insignificence 
when  compared  with  the  work  of 
those  who  are  successfully  engaged 
in  the  making  of  good  citizensl 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  has  re- 
cently said  in  reference  to  his  "Twenty 
Thousand  Partners":  "Men  are 
pretty  keen  judges  of  their  employers. 
You  can  not  make  workmen  think 
you  are  interested  in  them  unless  you 
really  are."  Those  who  know  both 
the  business  world  and  educational 
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work  unite  in  saying  that  some  men 
may  be  so  deceived,  but  children 
neverl  A  child  may  sometimes  feel 
that  those  responsible  for  his  welfare 
lack  sympathy  when  they  have  it; 
but  the  child  can  not  be  deceived  into 
believing  sympathy  is  where  it  is  not. 

Attendance  Records  t*  *Here  Ciomes 
•ReddyM»' 

Our  work-a-day  world  rarely 
realizes  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 
and  idealism  of  true  teachers  and 
their  incalculable  value  to  the  state 
and  nation.  For  example,  Miss 
Hanna  Dorritee,  of  No.  76,  has  given 
her  life  to  helping  the  people  of  her 
community  as  well  as  the  pupils  in 
her  classes.  In  this  school,  she  has  a 
dass  of  boys  who  are  rated  as  "sub- 
normal"; but  when  the  visitor  en- 
tered her  class-room,  he  noticed  that 
on  the  door  was  proudly  displayed  the 
attendance  banner  for  the  current 
month — an  amazing  result  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  attendance 
standard  for  the  entire  school  is  above 
97  percent,  and  that  in  schools  the 
world  over  the  sub-normal  children 
are  the  ones  least  regular  in  attend- 
ance, especially  the  boys.  A  few 
minutes  later,  while  the  visitor  was 
talking  to  the  principal,  one  of  these 
boys,  in  passing,  excitedly  greeted 
her  with:  "Here  comes  Reddy"! 
thus  announcing  that  "Reddy," 
tho  late,  on  account  of  a  very  long 
trip  from  the  country,  would  be 
"present"  for  the  day  and  so  main- 
tain the  class  record.  This  sub- 
normal dass  is  also  provided  with 


manual  work,  and  first-dass  cobbling 
has  been  done  by  quite  a  number  of 
the  children,  altho  the  high  cost  of 
leather  has  hit  the  youngsters  a  very 
hard  blow. 

Can  these  sub-normal  boys  like- 
wise learn  the  prindples  of  sdf-govem- 
ment  characteristic  of  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school?  They  do;  they 
learn  to  govern  themsdves  by  being 
shown  how  to  govern  othersi  They 
not  only  govern,  but  do  it  well.  It  is 
strongly  appealing  to  observe  that 
they  are  justly  proud  of  the  confi- 
dence judidously  placed  in  them  and 
of  their  ability  to  live  up  to  it.  While 
tjie  visitor  was  talking  in  this  dass- 
room,  a  call  came  for  f otu-  of  the  boys 
to  go  to  take  charge  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred little  first-grade  children,  who 
were  duly  "lined  up"  by  these  boys 
and  led  some  distance  away  to  the 
playground  for  a  brief  period  of  recess. 
No  teacher  accompanied  them;  but, 
at  a  distance,  the  visitor  followed. 
Drill  masters  could  not  have  "march- 
ed" the  children  any  better,  or  shown 
greater  solidtude  for  their  small 
charges.  Moreover,  the  benefit  derived 
from  leadership  in  this  matter  was 
worth  as  much  to  these  undeveloped  boys 
as  years  of  schooling. 

Their  teacher,  who,  for  thirty  years, 
has  made  herself  one  of  the  people  of 
the  "Point,"  who  has  rejoiced  with 
them  at  their  opportunities  for  better- 
ment, and  who  has  visited  them  in 
their  homes  in  time  of  illness  or  death, 
gets  from  the  City  $70.00  a  month. 
She  has  saved  the  dty,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  thousands  of  dollars  for 
every  year  of  her  service. 
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A  Good  School  Pays  the  C!om- 
munity  1000  percent  Interest  on 
its  Investment 

School  No.  76  has  shown  that  the 
so-called  "lawless  youths"  who  "in- 
fest" communities  are  not  so  "vicious" 
as  they  are  thoughtless  and  without 
self-restraint.  "Gangs"  of  these 
youths  had  infested  the  Point,  and  a 
favorite  vacation  amusement  was  the 
smashing  of  windows  in  public  build- 
ings by  throwing  rocks  or  even  firing 
buUets  at  them.  "Miss  Miller's 
School"  was  no  exception, — ^that  is 
the  first  summer  of  her  regime. 

But  in  the  September  following, 
something  happened  that  was  difiFer- 
ent  from  usual.  Miss  Miller  turned 
detective.  The  ofiFenders  were  found. 
Their  parents,  thru  a  carefully 
instructed  policeman,  were  notified 
and  presented  bills  for  damages  done. 
All  was  settled  out  of  court  and  much 
money  saved  to  the  tax-payers  of  the 
dty,  besides  what,  under  the  old 
order,  must  have  resulted  in  damages 
to  characters — with  discouragement 
and  distrust  all  around — even  if  the 
"gangsters"  were  caught. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  this  matter. 
Thru  their  system  of  self-government, 
the  children  were  taught  to.  feel  the 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  good 
name  of  the  entire  community.  They 
"tried"  their  own  ofiFenders,  many  of 
whom  "fessed  up;"  while  others  began 
to  insist  that  "all  this  rough  work 
must  stop."  It  did  stop,  and  recently 
one  boy  impressed  the  usefulness  of 
the  change  upon  his  school-mates  by 
speaking  of  a  "time,"  then  happily 
past,  "when  we  couldn't  get  a  team  to 


play  a  game  down  here  because  we 
were  so  tough." 

The  matter  of  a  good  teacher's 
money  value  to  a  community  may  be 
more  definitely  illustrated  in  the  work 
of  Miss  Bertha  C.  Carr  and  the  open- 
air  class  of  School  No.  76.  Miss 
Dorritee,  known  all  over  Locust 
Point  as  "Miss  Hannah,"  is  the  Dean 
of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Carr  started  service  with  that 
of  the  school  bank  four  years  ago;  but 
her  enthusiasm  and  devotion  is  the 
same  in  principle,  with  the  added 
interest  of  original  plans  in  a  new  field 
of  efiTort.  ^th  her  four  years  of 
teaching.  Miss  Carr  looks  scarcely 
older  than  her  pupils;  and,  at  first* 
the  visitor  is  surprised  to  think  that 
the  class  should  be  conducted  by  one 
of  the  older  children!  She  constitutes 
a  convincing  argument  for  open-air 
work. 

Four  years  ago,  it  would  have  seem- 
ed to  ,an  ordinary  "business  man" 
that  the  teacher-in-chief  might  have 
thought  she  had  enough  children  to 
deal  with  in  a  building  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  janitor,  was  "chock  full  of 
'em  from  cellar  to  skylightl"  But 
the  principal  saw  that  there  was  on 
the  school  property  still  some  space 
outdoors  between  the  south  side  of  the 
building  and  the  high  board  fence  I 
She  could  not  help  thinking  of  some 
children  she  knew  who,  because  of 
tuberculous  tendencies,  extreme 
nervousness,  or  weak  constitutions, 
would  die  by  inches  within  the  build- 
ing, but  who  might  study  and  grow 
strong  without. 

*  She  made  an  appeal  to  the  dty 
authorities;  but  some  $2,500,000.00, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  municipal 
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taxes  were  spent  on  Baltimore's  school 
system.  It  was  impossible  to  get  an 
appropriation  that  would  provide 
floor  and  covering  for  the  proposed 
open-air  dass.  Thru  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  H.  Warren  Buckler,  the  Mary- 
land Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
i'uberculosis  came  to  the  rescue  and 
igave,  $500.  Some  persons  remarked 
facetiously  that  extremes  met  when 
the  Maryland  Jockey  Club  and  Mary- 
land's "fiercest  reformer,"  Dr. 
jHoward  A.  Kelly,  united  in  giving, — 
that  is  to  say,  gave  separately,  several 
hundred  dollars  more.  Miss  Carr 
was  engaged  for  the  work,  and  the 
school  was  begun  in  the  brick-paved 
yard  by  the  side  of  the  old  school 
house,  while  mothers  and  teachers  got 
together  and  made  twenty-five 
"Bsldmo"  suits  for  the  open-air 
pupils. 

In  tills  school  that  helps  itself,  the 
twelve-year  old  boys  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  soon  constructed  a 
substantial  floor  for  the  desks;  and 
blackboards  were  made  and  nailed  on 
the  fence.  Later  on,  cots  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  children  were  taught 
to  curl  up  and  go  to  sleep  at  stated 
times  in  the  open  air.  But  the  new 
dass  had  no  covering  in  wet  weather 
other  than  some  trees.  When  Mr. 
Sidney  P.  Thanhouser,  a  member  of 
the  School  Board,  was  invited  to  see 
the  class,  tears  came  into  his  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  the  shelterless  children, 
l^ack  to  headquarters  he  went,  and 
the  money  for  a  roof  was  forthcoming, 
possibly  at  a  sacrifice  in  some  other 
direction;  but  at  least  there  was  pro- 
tection provided  against  snow  and 
raint 

In  this  very  practical  age,  ideas,  and 
even  ideals,  are  reduced  to  terms  of 


cash  returns  on  the  money  invested. 
The  work  of  this  one  dass  illustrates 
how  a  teacher-idealist  can  and  does 
save  the  tax-payers'  money.  It  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  John  B.  O'Neill, 
one  of  the  health  officers  of  Baltimore, 
that,  in  the  case  of  children  with 
tuberculous  tendencies,  this  open-air 
dass  has  saved  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land $100.00  per  annum  for  each 
diild.  For,  if  the  child  were  taken 
from  its  parents  and  sent  to  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  at  Sabillasville, 
the  cost  to  the  state  would  be  $150.00 
per  annum.  At  the  school  where  the 
child  continues  Us  studies  wiihaut 
separation  from  its  parents,  the  cost  is 
but  $50.00  per  annum.  Suppose  there 
are  but  ten  to  twenty  such  diildren  in 
this  neighborhood.  Miss  Miller's  idea 
and  Miss  Carr's  work  saves  $1000.00 
to  $2000.00  per  annum  that  can  be  set 
down  in  exact  figures.  Moreoveri 
these  teachers  did  not  forget  that  the 
parents  must  be  trained  together  with 
the  child.  This  additional  gain  to  the 
health  and  effective  strength  of  the 
community  can  not  be  worked  out  so 
prectsdy ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
sum-total  runs  up  into  many  times 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Tuberculous  children  are  not  the 
only  ones  saved  by  this  method. 
Public  health  and  public  money  are 
saved  on  other  children  also.  There 
is  an  instance  of  a  littie  girl  with  so 
terrible  a  case  of  St.  Vitus'  dance  that 
the  sides  of  her  cot  had  to  be  padded 
to  protect  her  head  from  its  own  hdp- 
less  and  constant  movements.  The 
state  would  ordinarily  have  had  to 
support  this  child  indefinitdy  at  a 
large  cost  per  annum.  In  this  open- 
air  school,  under  the  supervision  of  * 
Miss  Carr,  this  littie  girl  learned  to 
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control  her  infirmity  and  became  so 
improved  that  she  is  now  a  member 
of  a  regular  class  in  the  school  build- 
ing. The  City  of  Baltimore  gives 
Miss  Carr  a  salary  of  $550.00  a  year. 
Has  the  City  invested  anywhere  any 
money  which  yields  so  high  a  rate  of 
interest? 

A  Matter  of  Teachers'  Salaries — 
Where  All  America  Fails*  More  or 
Leas 

The  janitor  in  the  Frauds  Scott 
Key  School  is  an  excellent  janitor  and 
he  is  greatly  liked  and  respected.  He 
gets  I60.00  a  month  for  keeping  up  the 
fires  and  taking  care  of  the  building. 
He  deserves  it.  No  one  would  be- 
grudge the  janitor  a  cent  of  his  salary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  city  authorities 
have  been  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
tax  rate  down,  while  perfecting,  under 
a  graf tless,  progressive,  and  efficient 
administration,  the  greatest  number 
of  dvic  improvements  the  dty  has 
ever  undertaken, — as  many,  doubt- 
less, as  any  dty  ever  attempted  in  a 
short  time.  Hence  the  recent  refusal 
of  the  Board  of  Estimates  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  all  the  dementary  teachers. 
Yet,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  tax- 
payers knew  this  story,  and  if  they 
could  vote  on  this  one  issue,  ihese 
teachers,  at  least,  would  be  rewarded 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  their 
work, — ^the  dty  does  not  exist  that 
could  afford  to  pay  them  in  full  pro- 
portion to  their  worth.  All  of  which 
is  no  "knock"  at  Baltimore,  altho 
Baltimore  is  not,  at  present,  boasting 
of  leadership  in  the  matter  of  teachers' 
salaries!  This  dty,  like  other  dties, 
needs  "to  be  shown,"  and  Miss  Miller 
and  her  assodates  are  starring  in' the 


demonstration.  Baltimore,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  counted  on  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  she  may  become  the^ 
first  dty  to  solve  the  problem  of  an 
increase  in  teadiers'  salaries  not  so, 
much  on  a  so-called  "sdentific*^. 
(theoretical)  basis  as  on  a  commote 
sense  appredation  of  things  accomr 
plished  and  results  achieved. 

At  this  point,  the  limit  of  space 
assigned  to  this  artide  has  been 
reached.  The  writer,  however,  has 
begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen  another 
page  (or  two)  bardy  to  mention 
additional  features  in  the  evolution  of 
School  No.  76.  Some  notable  ideas 
working  with  beautiful  smoothness  in 
this  school  are:  the  work  permit  dass; 
the  "Baltimore  plan"  of  cooperation, 
between  the  Public  School  System 
and  the  Public  Playground  Assoda^^ 
tion;  the  scholarship  system  for  giving 
the  children  additional  opportunitiea^ 
for  devdopment;  the  executive  "group 
of  fifty"  diildren  who  serve  the  scbo(4 
in  different  capadties  thru  "deo; 
tive  and  qualifjring"  offices;  the  self- 
governing  penny-lunch  ^stem; 
messenger  service  to  the  homes  of 
absentee  children;  the  social  health 
worker,  with  her  assistant  children 
and  the  corps  of  volunteers,  vAo  hone 
demonstrated  the  unequalled  oppor^. 
tunities  for  work  and  influence  in  the 
community  thru  the  school;  the 
Mothers'  Club;  the  baby-craft 
auxiliary  of  the  Club, — ^these  and 
more  must  be  postponed  to  a  subse-. 
quent  issue  of  Educational  Founda- 
tions. 

If  anyone  be  disposed  to  doubt  the 
practical  application  of  these  ideas,  the! 
writer  would  add  that  no  one  has  a 
keener  antipathy  than  he  to  the  mere 
faddist  or  theorizer.    He  Jailed  to  find 
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a  single  foolish  or  impractical  fad  in 
ihe  whole  scheme  of  educational  develop- 
ment set  forth  by  Miss  Miller.  She  has 
the  ability  to  select  good  assistants,  if 
need  be ;  but  she  has  the  greater  gift  for 
adapting  individuals  and  things  ''as 
ihey  are'*  to  the  development  of  a  new 
order.  That  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  about  this  great 
executive  teacher.  Her  achievements 
should,  therefore,  prove  all  the  more 
inspirational  to  some  who  may  have 
a  ISce  ambition  but  who  feel  that  they 
have  not  at  hand  the  material  and 
personnel  to  carry  out  proposed  re- 
forms. 

A  few  years  ago,  Baltimore,  like  a 
number  of  large  cities,  went  thru  a 
period  of  upheaval  in  matters  of  edu- 
cational system  and  management. 
An  "imported"  superintendent  with  a 
number  of  good  theories,  (and  some 
foolish  ones),  did  not^  or  could  not 
adapt  himself  to  people  or  conditions. 
At  last  he  fell  afoul  of  politics  and  an 
energetic  mayor,  who,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  demanded  practical  re- 
sults, together  with  the  immediate 
cessation  of  a  long  period  of  turmoil 
and  confusion.  The  trouble  con- 
tinued, and  the  mayor  shocked  many 
good  citizens  when  he  broke  thru 
the  politico-scholastic  barriers  and 
"fired"  the  unadaptable  educator. 
Under  the  former  regime.  School 
No.  76  was  considered  the  "most 
hopeless"  incorrigible  of  many  in- 
dividual failures.  Under  the  new 
order.  Miss  Miller,  who  was  able  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  first  period,  the 
period  of  transition,  and  the  new  regime, 
boldly  asked  for  the  "hopeless"  No. 
76,  with  its  community,  its  pupils,  its 
teachers,  and  its  ancient  buildings! 
In  five  years,  she  has  transformed  an 


educational  morass  into  a  veritable 
Eden  of  educational  effort.  When 
she  first  took  hold  of  "No.  76,"  the 
children  were  almost  clubbed  into 
school  by  policemen.  Now  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  transfer  her 
pupils,  who  prefer  to  travel  miles  and 
pay  tuition  charges  in  order  to  stay 
at  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School,  old 
"No.  76." 

Finally 

After  the  writer  had  seen  these 
splendid  plans  in  successful  operation 
he  was  not  unnaturally  inclined  to 
think  that  the  zenith  of  achievement 
had  been  reached.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  says  Miss  Miller:  "This  is  but 
a  beginning.  The  big  things  are  to 
follow."  Now,  if  the  writer  had  dis- 
covered a  single  impractical  "fad" — 
ever  so  small — in  Miss  Miller's  scheme 
of  things,  he  would  question  her  pro- 
phecy I  He  hopes  he  has  faith,  but  he 
can't  help  wondering  what  this  teacher 
in-chief  is  going  to  do  nextl  There  is 
one  thing  she  has  begun,  not  mention- 
ed here,  which  promises  to  coordinate 
all  the  best  elements  and  activities 
that  are  distinctive  of  educational 
development,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  In  spite  of  the  most  un- 
promising conditions  a  few  years  ago, 
people  may  now  begin  to  look  to  Balti- 
more for  inspiration  in  public  school 
methods  as  they  did  with  regard  to 
university  planning  when  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  was  founded  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


In  a  mibsequent  issue  of  Bducatfonal  Foundi^ 
tloiu,  more  of  this  story  of  exceptioQftl  education- 
al MOompUshment  will  be  presented,  with,  per- 
haps, an  article  by  Miss  MtUer  henelf.  Miss 
MUier  has  not  omy  not  sought  publicity;  but, 
prior  to  this,  she  has  avoided  wide  publicity. 
She  had  refused  proffered  "write-ups'*  for  various 

Sublications:  but  she  has  ooosented    to  let  Mr. 
.ndrews  have  the  complete  story  for  Educatioi^ 
al  Ponndations. — ^Bd. 
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BY  JULIAN  STREET* 

[*Mf .  Street  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  impressions  of  people  and  places,  and  as  a 
humorist— for  example,  the  author  of  the  modem  classic,  ''The  Need  of  Change*' 
— a  story  not  excelled  by  any  incident  in  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  As  poets 
have  frequently  been  our  truest  prophets,  so  humorists  are  often  our  keenest  ana- 
lysts. In  this  article,  Mr.  Street  is  very  earnest  and  very  forceful  in  his  ap- 
peal to  an  awakening  spirit  in  America.  Read  what  he  has  to  say  and  think  over 
it.— Ed.] 


A  GROUP  of  poets,  writers  and 
artists,  many  of  them  well- 
known  men,  recently  met  in  New 
York  and  formed  a  new  society  to 
work  in  the  preparedness  movement, 
this  one  to  be  called  The  Vigilantes. 
The  object  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  go  behind  the  movement  for  a  large 
and  fully  manned  and  equipped  navy, 
for  adequate  coast  defences,  for  uni- 
versal military  service  and  for  equip- 
ment for  an  army  of  a  million  or  more 
men  to  be  raised  under  the  universal 
service  plan  favored  by  General 
Leonard  Wood  and  modelled  some- 
what on  the  Australian  system — ^to 
go  behind  this  movement  and  work 
for  what  may  be  teirmed  "mental  pre- 
paredness." The  Vigilantes  believe 
that  universal  service  will  be  a 
great  democratizer  of  American  youth, 
that  it  will  tend  to  level  classes,  raise 
American  physical  standards,  give 
American  boys  the  taste  of  discipline 
so  sorely  needed  by  many  of  them, 
and  achieve  other  very  desirable  re- 
sults. But  most  of  all  it  is  believed 
by  the  earnest  men  who  formed  this 
new  society  that  universal  service — 
service  for  every  man — ^is  the  only 
really  democratic  system  for  national 


defense.  Not  until  each  citizen 
understands  that  he  must  "do  his 
bit"  along  with  the  other  fellow,  will 
he  appreciate  the  fact,  so  often  lost 
sight  of,  that  with  the  privilege  of 
citizenship,  there  go  dependent 
duties.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
immigrants  from  abroad  perceive  this 
fact.  Large  numbers  of  them  do  not 
now  perceive  it.  Large  numbers  of 
immigrants  are  becoming  American 
voters,  but  what  else  are  they  doing? 
What  good  do  they  do  the  country 
merely  by  voting?  None  whatever, 
unless,  behind  each  ballot  they  cast, 
there  is  a  sense  of  the  individual's 
absolute  duty  to  the  government.  By 
native  citizens  and  by  those  who  come 
from  other  lands  the  ballot  has  come 
to  be  regarded  too  much  as  a  right, 
and  not  enough  as  a  privilege. 

It  is  the  idea  of  The  Vigilantes 
that  even  if  we  get  otu:  navy,  our 
army,  otu:  equipment  and  otu:  trained 
citizen  soldiery,  we  will  not  have 
obtained  the  most  essential  thing 
until  we  have  quickened  the  senses  of 
otu:  people  to  the  need  of  a  more 
devout  and  more  cohesive  national- 
ism. 

To  do  this  we  must  begin  with  the 
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child;  effectivdy  to  reach  the  child 
we  must  stimulate  an  interest  in  his- 
tory— ^particularly  the  history  of  the 
United  States;  and  to  reach  the  child 
thru  history  we  must  of  cotu'se 
get  at  the  historian  and  the  teachers. 
What  school  book  tells  the  full  un- 
varnished truth  about  American 
military  history?  What  school  his- 
tory points  frankly  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  suc- 
ceeding wars  this  country  has  failed 
dismally  because  it  has  depended 
upon  a  volunteer  militia?  What  his- 
tory points  frankly  to  the  record  of 
our  military  shame  along  with  that  of 
our  military  glory?  And  what  his- 
tory draws  the  inevitable  deduc- 
tions? Alas,  one  might  suppose 
that  many  an  American  school 
historian  had  never  heard  of  General 
Upton's  "The  Military  Policy  of 
the  United  States/'  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  single 
military-hsstorical  work  produced  by 
an  American.  Were  less  space  given 
in  school  histories  to  deeds  of  glory, 
and  more  to  a  discussion  of  mUitary 
failures,  I  believe  that  our  people 
wotdd  understand  far  better  than 
they  do,  the  dangers  which  beset 
them  at  the  present  time,  and  the  way 
to  overcome  those  dangers.  There 
would  then  be  no  talk  of  "a  million 
farmers  with  shotguns"  as  a  means  of 
defense  against  a  highly  trained  army 
of  invaders,  because  our  people  would 
understand,  first,  that  the  million 
farmers  would  not  materialize,  and 
second,  that,  shotdd  they  materialize, 
they  would  be  mere  cannon  fodder 
under  the  conditions  of  modem  war- 
fare. Teach  the  child,  as  you  do, 
that  we  are  a  peace-loving  people,  but 
teach  him  also  that  there  have  been 


times  when  we  have  carried  our  love 
of  peace  to  excess.  Teach  him  what 
Washington  said,  and  what  every 
great  American  general  since  Wash- 
ington has  said,  about  the  defects  of 
the  militia  system  and  the  invariable 
lack  of  trained  American  troops. 
Teach  him  that  the  lack  of  trained 
troops  means  unnecessary  humilia- 
tions, unnecessary  wars,  unnecessary 
defeats,  unnecessary  losses.  Teach 
him  that  the  voice  of  a  nation 
carries  but  little  weight  unless,  behind 
that  voice,  there  is  potency.  Teach 
him  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  right; 
that  it  is  necessary  also  to  be  courage- 
ous and  to  be  strong.  Above  all 
teach  him  that  with  universal  service 
the  people  and  the  army  are  the  same 
thing,  and  that  therefore,  under  such 
a  system,  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  development 
of  a  military  caste.  This  will  help 
him  to  see  the  folly  of  the  professional 
pacifist,  who  takes  the  ground  that 
strength  invites  aggression,  and  that 
to  obtain  security  it  is  only  necessary 
to  sign  innumerable  treaties  ("scraps 
of  paper"),  to  take  the  money  of  an 
angry  warring  world  with  one  hand, 
and  throw  sweet  kisses  to  it  with  the 
other. 

Aside  from  giving  the  men  and 
women  of  the  future  some  intelligent 
ground  to  work  upon  when  inter- 
national problems  are  perplexing  us, 
honest  truthf td  fearless  history,  taught 
in  all  American  schools,  would,  I 
believe,  go  as  far  as  any  other  single 
agency  toward  the  elimination  of 
sectionalism. 

North  and  South  alike  have  sinned 
against  each  other,  and  against  full 
truth,  in  their  school  histories.  I  do 
not  mean  necessarily  that  they  have 
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deliberately  lied  about  each  other, 
but  that  each  section  has  had  a  habit 
of  glossing  over  certain  things.  They 
sin  as  much  sometimes  in  what  they 
don't  say  as  in  what  they  do.  Each 
demands  this  or  that  of  the  historian 
and  the  publisher,  and  too  often  the 
historian,  .and  the  publisher,  poor 
men!  are  forced  to  think  of  their  mar- 
kets rather  than  of  their  facts  and 
their  duty  to  the  young — and  thus  to 
the  country. 

I  have  heard  it  charged  that 
Southerners  sometimes  make  finicky 
demands  upon  historians  who  wish  a 
market  in  the  South,  but  I  have  as 
much  faith  in  the  Southerner  as  I 
have  in  any  other  American,  and  it  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  if  the 
Northern  historian  will  deal  fairly 
with  the  South,  and  will  frankly  place 
upon  the  North  the  blame  for,  let  us 
say,  the  outrages  of  Reconstruction — 
dealing  honestly  and  openly  with  the 
subject  as  it  shotdd  be  dealt  with — 
then  the  Southerner  will  meet  him 
half  way,  and  will  not  quibble  over 
equally  frank,  academic  statements 
concerning  the  evils  of  slavery. 
If  the  Northern  historian  will  give  a| 
true  picture  of  the  noble  spirit  of  the« 
South  in  the  Civil  War,  of  the  spiritual 
greatness  of  Lee,  Davis  and  other 
Southern  leaders,  and  will  further  give 
to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  the 
South's  great  scientist,  the  mention 
he  deserves,  along  with  Eli  Whitney, 
and  Robert  Fulton,  and  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  and  S.  F.  p.  Morse,  and  others 
of  the  regular  historic  "stock,"  then  I 
think  he  will  find  the  South  as  open 
minded  as  can  be.  For  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  South  is  a  perfectly  natural 
sensitiveness  which  comes  of  having 


been  hammered  altogether  too  much. 
It  is  time  that  stopped. 

For  my  part  I  have  a  dream  of  a  / 
national  board  composed  of  promi- 
nent men  of  both  sections,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  Ameri- 
can school  histories  and  of  demanding 
that  they  be  intelligent,  fair,  and  free 
from  maudlin  appeals  to  national 
vanity. 

A  few  foolish  people  may,  perhaps, 
take  the  attitude  that  to  present  facts 
discreditable  to  the  nation  is  "unpat- 
riotic." If  a  historian  were  to  write 
a  really  frank  history  today  the  sales- 
men for  rival  books  wotdd  doubtless 
stoop  to  such  an  argument.  In  this 
connection,  however,  I  am  reminded 
of  Lord  Roberts'  campaign  for  truth 
and  preparedness  in  England.  He 
was  called  "unpatriotic."  But  the 
history  which  has  been  made 
since,  has  proved  him  right,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  figure  of  the  past  cen- 
tury whose  memory  is  today  revered 
by  the  British  people  as  is  the  memory 
of  "Bobs." 

IN  this  country  General  Wood, 
handicapped  by  a  War  Depart- 
ment muzzle,  has  been,  like  Roberts, 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Had  history  been  rightly  written 
for  our  people  there  would  be  no  need 
for  preparedness  campaigns,  for  the 
necessity  of  preparedness  would  be 
fully  understood. 

Those  who  have  tdked  prepared- 
ness for  the  last  three  years  have 
been  derided  by  the  pacifists  and 
their  press  as  "hysterical."  Or  again 
we  have  been  told  that  those  who  be- 
lieve the  country  ought  to  be  ready 
to  defend  itself  wish  to  sell  munit- 
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ions.  Such  statements  are  nothing 
less  than  vicious  lies — ^lies  none  the 
less  vicious  because,  in  many  in- 
stances, those  who  utter  them  (pre- 
sufnably)   believe  them. 

The  pacifist  argument  is  tanta- 
mount to  that  of  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  cany  an  umbrella  lest  it 
bring  on  rain.  That  such  an  argu- 
ment   can    be    seriously    considered 


by  our  people  is  largely  the  fault  of 
historians  and  teachers  of  history  who» 
if  they  have  not  deliberately  misled 
the  nation,  have  given  it  half-truths. 

So  here  we  are  again,  as  I  write, 
on  the  verge  of  war,  yet  as  tmready 
for  it  as  we  have  always  been  when 
wars  have  come. 

Truly  in  this,  at  least 
thoroly  consistent  peoplel 


we  are  a 


^^LUL.^C^^UiA^..'^^ 


Kipling  on  Co-operation 

It  ain*t  the  guns  or  armament,  nor 

the  hand  that  they  can  play 
But  the    claee  co-operation    that 

makee  them  win  the  day. 
It  ain^t  the  individual,  nor  the  army 

UB  a  whole. 
But  the  everlasting  tetun-worh  of 

every  hloomin^  souL 
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Should  High  School  Teachers  Eat? 

BY  BESSIE  ESTELLE  HARVEY 


NO,  this  is  not  a  preachment  on  the 
fact  that  everything  is  "going 
up"  but  the  salary.  It  is  merely  a 
mild  protest  at  a  state  of  affairs  ex- 
istent in  towns  and  cities  from  Con- 
necticut to  California,  from  Idaho  to 
Illinois.  One  of  the  teaching  clan 
frequently  receives  from  fellow  suf- 
ferers letters  such  as  these: — 

"Miss  White,  the  Latin  teacher,  and 
I  are  experiencing  the  usual  difficulty 
about  a  boarding  place.  As  it  is,  we 
have  secured  fairly  pleasant  rooms, 
with  indifferent  board  at  another 
house  three  blocks  farther  from  the 
school.  It  isn't  so  bad  in  dear 
weather  but  you  know  this  climate 
and  when  it  storms"— 
Or  again: 

'*You  may  think  I'm  exaggerating 
but,  honestly.  Miss  Lynn  and  I  have 
roomed  in  three  different  places  and 
eaten  at  five  since  Septembo*  ist.  Our 
present  landlady  promises  to  keep  us 
until  Christmas.  After  that,  we  are 
contemplating  camping  upon  a  snow 
banki  It  seems  as  if  no  one  in  this 
town  thinks  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to 
board  the  school-ma'ams." 
Another  writes: — 

"With  much  trouble  I  discovered  a 
highly  attractive  place  to  board  at  ten 
dollars  a  week  (dty  prices).  I  really 
can't  afford  to  stay  here  but  there  is  no 
other  respectable  and  comfortable 
possibility.  At  least,  this  is  the  con- 
dusion  to  which  I've  been  driven  after 
much  tramping  of  the  street  and 
numberless  inquiries,  tho  this  frightful 
price  doesn't  leave  me  much  out  of 
sixty  a  month  for  other  necessaries  I" 


Or, 

"I  just  hate  this  town,  altho  I 
like  the  school  and  my  work.  I  am 
sure  if  my  mother  knew  the  con- 
ditions under  which  I  am  living  she 
would  order  me  home  and  never  let  me 
teach  again.  My  first  week,  I  com- 
muted from  the  next  town,  where  I 
was  visiting  a  friend.  I  spent  my 
afternoons  looking  up  addresses 
begging  for  a  place  to  boatd.  Actually, 
I  began  to  have  sympathy  for  the 
tramps  who  come  to  our  back  door  at 
home.  Only  I  had  good  money  to  pay 
and  nobody  seemed  to  want  it  in  ex- 
change for  'bed  and  board.'  So  here 
I  am,  at  the  hotd.  I  shan't  try  to 
describe  my  room  I  Anyway,  I've 
wrought  wonders  with  it  and  can 
stand  that  part,  but  to-night,  in  the 
dining-room,  a  drummer  ddiberatdy 
sat  down  at  my  table  and  said, 
'Say,  sis,  let's  go  to  the  show.' 
I'd  eaten  only  my  soup,  but  I 
bolted.  I  don't  know  whether  I'll 
dare  to  go  to  breakfast  or  not.  If 
you  hear  I've  left  Tryville  you'll  know 
it's  because  I  was  homeless  I" 

These  letters  portray  an  acute 
problem  for  which  there  should  be 
some  adequate  solution.  High  school 
teachers  in  small  towns  are  very 
frequently  non-resident,  they  are  as  a 
rule,  ladies,  accustomed  to  wholesome 
food  and  refined  surroundings.  Thdr 
occupation,  with  its  attendant  nervous 
strain,  makes  these  things  almost 
essential  to  thdr  professional  as  well 
as  personal  well  bdng.  In  a  dty,  a 
tiny  apartment  may  be  rented  and  a 
good  restaurant  patronized;  but  what 
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of  the  apartmentless,   restaurantless 
town  of  two  to  eight  thousand? 

Should  high  school  teachers  eat? 
The  answer  may  be  "y^" — ^^^  where? 
and  how?  One  reads  about  co-opera- 
tive house-keeping  and  the  "teacher- 
age"  as  methods  which  some  teachers 
and    towns    have    employed    in    an 


attempt  to  meet  this  need.  Stilly 
from  Maine  to  Oklahoma,  from  Florida 
to  Washington,  comes  the  united  voice 
of  the  long-suffering  dan: — 

''How  can  we  have  strength  and 
spirit  to  teach  your  boys  and  girls 
if  you  don't  give  us  a  place  to  eat  and 
sleep?" 


Young  Brazil  at  School 

BY  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER. 


THE  heritage  which  Brazil  received 
from  Portugal  educationally  was 
neither  worthy  of  the  mother  country 
nor  conducive  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  early  colonists.  Brazil  was  for 
generations  a  closed  port  to  the  com- 
mercial world.  She  was  also  shut  up 
to  ignorance  for  many  years  by  the 
Portuguese  who  had  their  eyes  rivited 
on  the  country's  natural  wealth,  deem- 
ing the  gold,  silver  and  diamonds  of 
Brazil  to  be  the  extent  of  their  inter- 
est or  responsibility  in  the  new  and 
undeveloped  land. 

"The  Portugese  Government," 
writes  an  historian  of  the  early  period, 
"did  what  it  could  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  its  new  possession.  It 
hindered  commerce,  stifled  industry, 
and  even  prohibited  the  treatment  ct 
metals,  cutting  of  precious  stones, 
installation  of  printing  presses,  pub- 
lication of  works,  and  circulation  of 
newspapers — everything  in  fact, 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  material 
and  moral  development  of  the  people. 
It  believed  in  keeping  them  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  wealth  of  their  own 
land." 

The  first  two  centuries  after  Brazil 
was  discovered  would  have  marked 
an  educational  blank  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  Jesuits  who  were  the  edu- 
cational pioneers  of  this  country 
scattering  the  seeds  of  enlightenment 
wherever  they  went,  starting  schools 
and  seminaries,  aiid  being  impeded 
meanwhile  at  every  step  by  a  govern- 
ment that  wotdd  keep  the  people 
ignorant  while  it  robbed  the  land  of  its 
treasure  to  fill  the  depleted  co£Fers  of 
Portugal.  In  the  middle  of  the  iSth 
century  the  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  Brazil,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Benedictines,  Carmelites  and  Fran- 
ciscans who  originated  the  monastic 
schools,  but  departed  from  the  en- 
lightening system  of  education  used 
by  the  Jesuits.  There  are  many 
Brazilians  today  who  think  the  coun- 
try suffered  a  far-reaching  calamity 
both  in  the  quality  of  its  teachers  and 
priesthood  when  these  forerunners  of 
civilization,  the  Jesuits,  whose  only 
offence  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  tried 
to  lift  the  people  into  a  stage  of  higher 
and  better  things,  were  driven  from 
Brazil. 

After  fifty  years  of  checkered  his- 
tory in  the  attempt  at  various  places  ' 
to  establish  educational  institutions, 
the  Prince  Regent  D.  Joao,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Brazil  in  1 808,  started  a 
new  period  of  literary  and  educational 
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progress  in  his  systems  of  primary  and 
secondary  training,  and  also  in  start* 
ing  the  school  for  cadets  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  in  establishing  the  first  printing 
works  in  the  country  at  Rio. 

This  latter  was  an  important  event 
as  it  made  possible  the  use  of  printed 
texts  in  the  place  of  the  manuscripts 
employed  by  the  Jesuists.  Education 
now  began  in  earnest  and  professional 
and  military  schools  sprang  up  in  dif- 
ferent places  under  the  protection 
and  help  of  the  Regent,  who  in  182 1 
,  brought  the  Public  Treasury  to  the 
aid  of  the  day  schools.  Brazil  was 
still  a  benighted  country  and  many 
prejudices  had  to  be  overcome.  Many 
of  the  people  would  not  allow  their 
children  to  learn  French  because  since 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Portugal, 
French  had  been  regarded  as  an  im- 
pious and  libertine  language.  Educa- 
tionalists worked  hard,  however,  in 
this  period  and  when  the  declaration 
of  Brazilian  Independence  was  made 
in  1822,  there  was  at  least  a  foundation 
tho  more  or  less  chaotic,  of  school 
instruction. 

The  real  modem  phase  of  Brazilian 
education  did  not  begin  until  the  year 
1878  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Leoncio  de 
Carvalho,  when  public  instruction 
was  completely  revolutionized.  The 
coming  of  the  Republic  in  z88o 
brought  many  educational  reforms, 
such  as  pedagogical  schools,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  review  and 
the  placing  of  the  professional  schools 
on  a  firmer  foundation.  Much 
money  was  spent  on  education  in  the 
'  early  years  of  the  Republic,  in  fact 
more  than  was  spent  on  education  in 


many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
South  America. 

Unfortunately  compulsory  educa- 
tion was  not  established.  Good 
teachers  were  not  forthcoming.  Great 
distances  between  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  made  difficult,  as  at  present, 
regtdar  attendance  upon  school  exer- 
cise. The  governors  of  states  in  too 
many  cases  used  their  power  of  edu- 
cational appointments  in  a  political 
manner.  The  tendency  of  the  stu- 
dents to  turn  to  law  and  literary 
studies  rather  than  to  technical  and 
practical  education  became  all  too 
evident.  The  obsession  of  the  peo- 
ple in  politics  has  placed  a  handicap 
upon  general  education  and  at  pres- 
ent the  leading  Brazilians  will  tell  you 
that  educational  training  thruout 
the  entire  country  engages  attention 
far  too  little,  in  view  of  the  present 
day  needs  of  Brazil.  A  country  with 
22,000,000  of  inhabitants  without  a 
real  university  and  having  no  general 
law  prescribing  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  giving  only  a  secondary 
attention  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  technical,  agricultural 
and  commercial  schools,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  solved  adequately  its 
educational  problems. 

Higher  Education 

There  are  at  present  signs  of  ad- 
vance along  many  educational  lines. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1911  reforming 
usages  in  higher  education,  making 
the  value  of  degrees  in  the  most 
modem  schools  equal  to  those  of  the 
oldest  institutions.  In  fact  every 
holder  of  a  B.  A.  degree  in  Brazil  is 
usually  addressed  as  "Doctor,"  and 
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much  of  the  old  daborate  educational 
ritual  accompanying  the  cap  and 
gown  doctorates  has  been  abolished, 
the  graduate  receiving  the  simple 
certificate  after  finishing  his  course  of 
study. 

"All  degrees  have  been  abolished/' 
writes  one  of  the  Brazilian  educators 
speaking  of  the  higher  honorary 
titles*  '*as  unsuitable  to  a  democratic 
society." 

There  is  no  federal  monopoly  of 
education,  but  any  state  may  start 
schools  for  law,  medicine  or  engineer- 
ing and  the  certificates  of  graduation 
have  equal  force  in  all  parts  of  the 
Republic.  If  the  school  received 
government  aid,  however,  the  cur- 
riculum must  conform  to  certain 
standards  of  the  law  regarding 
studies,  length  of  course  and  also  as  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers.  In 
such  cases  the  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  government  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  faculty. 

The  secondary  schools  are  inde- 
pendent, and  a  separate  examination 
is  required  to  enter  the  professional 
schools. 

The  study  of  law  is  by  far  the  most 
general — but  one  is  told  that  not 
more  than.  20%  of  those  studying  law 
ever  follow  the  pursuit  of  lawyers. 
The  certificate  is  an  open  sesame  to 
the  aspirant  of  political  fame  and  also 
to  "society."  For  this  reason  the 
law  course  is  richer  in  liberal  studies 
than  such  course  in  thie  United  States. 
Oneprofessorspeaksof  it  thus:  "The 
faculty  is  a  gentlemen's  school.  It 
gives  the  general  culture  that  a  well- 
to-do  citizen  feels  is  most  useful.  It 
confers  social  and  political  prestige. 
It  is  the  doorway  to  state  service  and 


to  positions  in  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  corps." 

The  investigator  will  be  told  that 
the  schools  of  medicine  give  the  best 
type  of  training  of  all  the  professional 
institutions  and  that  the  doctors  in 
spite  of  their  leaning  to  the  theoretical 
side,  are  the  most  highly  educated 
men,  as  a  rule. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  doubtless 
takes  the  lead  educationally.  It  has 
Mackenzie  College,  the  institution 
quite  unique  in  Brazil  and  both  its 
primary  and  higher  education  is 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
many  modem  states  in  other  North 
American  Republics. 

The  new  interest  being  taken  in 
engineering  as  shown  by  the  engineer- 
ing clubs  as  well  as  the  schools  now 
being  enlarged  and  freshly  established 
in  several  of  the  more  progressive 
states,  is  a  promising  sign  of  the  pres- 
ent day  education  of  Brazil. 

Military  Schools 

There  are  said  to  be  fifty-five  mili- 
tary schools  of  varying  grades  in  the 
different  states  of  the  Brazilian  Un- 
ion. There  is  an  evidently  awakening 
life  in  these  institutions  at  present. 
One  often  hears  the  slogan — "Pre- 
paredness" in  these  days  down  here. 
Volunteers  and  military  cadets  are  seen 
marching  thru  the  streets  frequently 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  in- 
spect quite  thoroly  the  CoUegio 
Militar  in  Rio,  an  institution  closely 
associated  with  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  one  of  the  former  instruc- 
tors. The  CoUegio  is  beautifully 
situated  on  one  of  the  hills  that  make 
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up  this  city  occupying  for  its  adminis- 
trative work  the  baronial  palace  of  a 
prominent  Brazilian.  There  are  600 
students  being  prepared  here  under 
military  instruction  resembling  that 
afforded  at  West  Point.  Certain  of 
these  students  do  not  find  their  way 
into  the  army,  as  the  institution  pro- 
vides a  curriculum  attractive  in  its 
broader  courses  of  study  for  general 
preparatory  training.  Excellent 
dass-rooms,  labratories,  athletic  and 
parade  fields,  swimming  pools,  and  all 
modem  apparatus,  together  with  an 
efficient  staff  of  instructors  taken  from 
the  different  departments  of  the  Bra- 
zilian army,  combine  to  make  this 
school  a  fitting  example  of  what  the 
educators  of  this  country  can  accom- 
plish in  preparatory  education. 

Special  Schools 

The  country  is  also  being  filled  with 
special  schools.  The  thirst  for  study 
impresses  the  visitor  as  he  loolra 
thru  the  various  institutions  where 
such  studies  as  drawing,  painting, 
music,  and  the  arts  and  crafts  are 
being  pursued  with  zeal  by  the  young 
Brazilians.  The  artistic  branches  of 
learning  are  especially  emphasized  in 
these  special  and  private  schools. 

In  a  beautiful  building  holding  a 
prominent  comer  of  the  Aveneda  we 
attended  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  school  of  the  School  Arts  and  Crafts 
— a  night  school  having  in  attendance 
more  than  one  thousand  pupils.  The 
great  building  on  this  occasion  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  students 
and  their  parents  and  friends.  Music, 
drawing  and  cartoon  making,  and 
speeches  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
instruction  of  the  school  comprised  the 


program.  The  presence  of  alert,  in- 
telligent and  considerable  specialized 
ability  were  evident  in  the  work  of 
these  pupils  who  get  their  education 
absolutely  free  of  charge.  The  society 
which  owns  and  promotes  this  million 
dollar  property  gets  a  certain  amount 
from  the  Government  each  year  but 
the  money  to  carry  on  this  work  is 
given  largely  by  Brazilians  in  sub- 
scriptions. 

We  find  the  students  of  this  coun- 
try unusually  intelligent,  and  like 
their  countrymen,  invariably  good- 
mannered.  Principals  say  that  they 
have  little  trouble  by  way  of  dis- 
cipline. Religion  has  little  or  no 
place  in  the  Brazilian  schools — ^the 
state  and  church  being  separate. 
Some  teachers  will  tell  you  that  at 
least  90%  of  the  students  of  the 
higher  institutions  are  non-religious, 
and  that  the  other  10%  are  nominally 
Catholic.  Certain  it  is  that  here  as 
in  Argentina,  the  Church  has  a  slender 
hold  on  the  students  of  professional 
schools.  The  German  system  of 
packing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
study  of  term  into  the  month  preced- 
ing examinations,  is  apparent  in  the 
higher  institutions.  In  all  classes  the 
ability  in  language  and  literary  and 
artistic  branches  is  especially  pro- 
nounced. There  is  also  the  absence 
often  of  the  ability  to  apply  knowledge 
practically  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 

There  is  still  an  enormous  popula- 
tion without  the  benefits  of  education. 
Economic  conditions  bar  many;  the 
backward  state  of  roads  and  com- 
munications generally,  in  the  interior, 
shuts  out  more.  Bad  politics  is  also 
a  handicap  to  education  here,  and  the 
heads    of    governmental  educational 
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departments  are  fairly  ignoraiit 
in  many  cases,  of  the  whole  subject 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  take 
the  initiative. 

The  evident  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  of  education  at  present  shown 
in  the  discussions  about  carrying 
government  help  to  states  not 
financially  able  to  provide  schools,  the 
sending  of  Brazilian  students  to  study 
in  the  United  States  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  and  the  increased  grants  for 
technical  education — all  betoken  a 
new  era  about  to  develop  in  Brazil  in 


this  important  phase  of  nationid 
development.  With  the  coming  of 
better  times  financially,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  patriotic  people 
will  turn  next  their  attention  to  the 
deep  and  wide  needs  of  more  exten- 
sive and  thoro  training  of  their  youth. 
A  country  with  such  resources  cannot 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
60%  of  the  total  population  are  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  Good  schools 
aim  at  good  government  as  well  as 
good  citizenship  for  modem  BraziL 
These  should  not  be  longer  delayed. 


The  Schoolmaster  of  Eraemue  Hall 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  to  Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  principal  of 
Brasmus  Hall  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  was  in  the  form  of  a  poem  by  Florence 
Ripley  Mastin,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  21st  •entitled » 
''The  Schoolmaster  of  Erasmus  Hall,"  the  verse  of  which  here  quoted  b  es- 
pecially commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  not  have  sensed  the 
real  significance  of  a  teacher's  work. 

Men  have  builded  ships  that  ride  the  cloud 

And  brave  the  lightning.    There  are  those  like  gods 
Who  have  sown  the  darkened  earth  with  starry  light. 
And  ctuned  the  invading  waters  of  the  sea 
But  greater  than  these  great,  a  man  of  men 
The   Schoolmaster!    For   he   has   builded   Youth. 
Oh,  never  can  the  tempest  rend  the  dreams 

That  he  has  launched  across  the  mists  of  space, 
Nor  the  black  night  engulf  the  hills  of  green 
Whereon  his  flocks  are  pastured;  all  that  Time 
Has  given  men  will  die — ^but  only  his. 
The  gift  of  Youth  in  long  procession, 
Can  never  pass.   Youth   with  its  eternal  dream  I 
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THE  TEXTBOOK  FORUM 

Next  to  the  Teacher  the  most  important  factor  in  American  education  is  ihe 
textbook. 

This  department  is  devoted  to  textbook  informaHon  and  discussion. 

The  subject  involves  the  interests  of  teachers,  authors,  publishers,  taxpayers 
— and  of  every  school  child  in  the  United  States. 


THE  New   York    City    textbook 
system   has  much  to  commend 
it. 

The  proposition  to  require  the 
Mayor  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
fifteen  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Education  the  books  that  should  be 
used  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
to  allow  committees  composed  of 
high  school  teachers  to  recommend 
texts  for  high  schools  aroused  strong 
opposition.  The  present  plan  puts 
the  recommending  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendents.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  a  textbook 
committee^  however,  and  reserves 
the  option  to  reject  any  book.  Prin- 
cipals are  free  to  make  wise  choice 
from  the  published  requisition  lists. 
An  examination  of  these  lists  will 
show  a  wide  range  of  choice  so  that 
principals  have  little  or  no  cause  for 
feeling  restricted. 

In  a  letter  of  protest  against 
the  proposed  change,  former  Board 
President  Churchill  said  it  wotdd  be  as 
inconsistent  and  incongruous  for  the 
Mayor  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
select  textbooks  for  adoption  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  it  would  be 
for  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  separate 
committee  to  select  medicines  for 
use  in  the  dty  hospitals. 


A  German  Criticism  of  American 
Textbooks 

Textbooks  used  in  American 
schools  are  subjected  to  sharp  criti- 
cism in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Hambutger .  Fremdenblatt  of  Nov.  4. 
It  declares  that  these  books  minimize 
the  importance  of  Germany  and  distort 
facts  in  German  history  to  Germany's 
discredit.  Textbooks  of  history, 
says  the  article,  from  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  school 
children  learn  history,  are  filled  with 
inaccurate  statements,  among  them 
the  "well-known  legend"  of  Bis- 
marck's ill-treatment  of  "poor  France" 
by  changing  the  wording  of  the 
famous  Ems  telegram. 

A  textbook  on  geography  is  said  to 
devote  to  Germany  only  seventy- 
one  lines  and  one  illustration  out  of  a 
total  of  152  pages  and  numerous 
maps  and  illustrations.  A  false  state- 
ment alleged  to  occur  in  this  book  is 
that  the  southern  half  of  the  German 
Empire  is  situated  on  a  volcanic  Al- 
pine plateau.  It  also  confuses  the 
City  of  Bremen  with  Stettin,  says 
the  article. 

America's  unfriendliness  toward 
Germany  in  the  present  war  may  be 
due  to  such  erroneous  impressions  of 
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Germany    among    American    school 
children,  says  the  artide  in  conclu- 


sion. 


"A  Critic" 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
a  letter  recently'  sent  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  by  one  signing  himself, 
or  herself,  "A  Critic/'  Criticism  is 
such  an  easy  task  that  it  is  frequently 
self-imposed.  It  wotdd  seem  that  in 
the  present  case  the  writer  fails  to 
give  credit,  possibly  thru  ignorance, 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
books  not  "written  down"  to  chil- 
dren, but  fairly  interpretative  of  the 
child's  own  mind  and  couched  in 
language  that  the  child  easily  under- 
stands. Perhaps  there  is  a  larger 
degree  of  freedom  from  the  thralldom 
of  texts  than  "A  Critic"  has  yet  dis- 
covered. 

"A  textbook  is  something  which 
custom  prescribes  for  the  minds  of  the 
young.  Usually  it  embodies  a  sys- 
tem'to  which  the  child's  mind  is  to 
be  ••moulded."  The  whole  perform- 
ance is  misleading  as  thruout  a  pre- 
tence of  infallibility  is  kept  up.  The 
author  "writes  down  "to  his  unfortun- 
ate child  audiencefrom  thelofty  heights 
of  his  absolute  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, or  history,  or  arithmetic,  as 
he  case  may  be.  The  children  are 
taught  to  hold  "the  book"  sacred  as 
a  perfect  model. 

The  main  thing  for  the  child  is  to 
do  the  example  or  learn  the  capitals 
of  the  states,  not  to  understand  the 
reason  for  what  he  is  doing  or  the 
meaning  of  the  work.    Teachers  who 


protest  that  the  "very  thing"  they 
do  want  is  to  have  their  pupils  "under- 
stand their  work"  are  actually  as 
blind  as  the  textbook  enthusiasts. 
What  they  really  want  the  child  to 
understand  is  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  in  order  that  the  lesson  may  be 
got  thru  with  mart,  easily,  not  why 
it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  which  last 
would  be  a  mart  difficult  and  far 
more  important  thing. 

Text-books,  instead  of  being  an 
index  of  knowledge,  are  usually  an 
index  of  the  writer's  ignorance  con- 
cerning how  to  present  his  chosen 
subject  and  of  his  indifference  in 
following  in  the  same  old  rut.  Men 
who  are  wise  and  careful  enough  in 
their  own  original  investigations  seem 
to  fed  no  shame  in  lapsing  into  abso- 
lute laziness  when  faced  with  the 
difficult  task  of  putting  down  their 
ideas  intelligently  for  the  use  of  the 
young. 

Teachers,  of  course,  accept  the  text- 
book uncomplainingly,  as  it  aids  them 
in  maintaining  that  attitude  of  abso- 
lute authority  which  they  believe 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  their 
pupils'  respect.  To  admit  openly 
that  you  didn't  quite  understand 
anything  would  be  fatal  to  the  pres- 
tige of  your  profession.  And  the 
questions  of  young  children  are  pretty 
searching  sometimes.  Thus  the  reck- 
less wielding  of  authority  and  conse- 
quent harm  to  the  child  s  mind.  All 
unusual  questions  are  silenced  in  the 
interest  of  the  set  lesson,  based  upon 
the  personal  ideas  of  the  textbook 
author. 

Better  tfirow  the  textbooks  into 
the  dust  bin,  rather  than  thwart  the 
child's  mental  progress  in  this  manner. 
Have  the  teachers  prepare  the  lesson 
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themselves  from  varied  sources  and 
then  think  for  themselves  in  present- 
ing their  material  to  the  pupils.  Even 
if  the  teachers  lack  ability,  the  result 
can  be  no  worse  than  at  present. 
Give  the  children  books  to  write 
down  their  own  ideas  of  what  the 
teacher  gives  them;  make  the  dass 
procedure  a  discussion  between  teacher 
and  pupils.  The  restdt,  I  think,  will 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  "kid 
jokes"  based  on  answers  received  in 
examinations. 

Under  such  conditions  more  men 
and  women  of  ability  might  be  at- 
tracted to  the  teaching  profession, 
and  a  general  improvement  in  the 
school  system  result." 

Education  Reoonstructed 

The  most  important  recent  item  of 
educational  news  is  undoubtedly  that 
concerning  the  plans  of  the  General 
Education  Board  to  enable  the  Teach- 
er's College  of  Columbia  University 
to  establish  and  conduct  a  school  in 
which  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation shall  be  reorganized  to  con- 
form to  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Eliot  and  Abraham  Flexner.  New 
methods  of  teaching  modem  lan- 
guages, literature,  history  and  civics 
will  be  employed.  The  classics  are 
to  be  used  in  translations.  Mathe- 
matics will  be  studied  in  connection 
with  its  application.  Of  course  ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  play, 
recreation,    and    vocational    studies. 

This  school  will  be  watched  with 


keenest  interest  by  all  educators. 
Many  of  its  announced  methods  are 
already  in  use  in  good  schools  all 
over  the  country.  But  there  we  shall 
see  an  unhampered  application  of 
the  theories  that  are  supposed  to 
mark  out  the  line  of  progress  for  the 
schools  of  the  future. 

Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell's  se- 
lection as  director  is  a  wise  one.  The 
publicity  given  to  the  plan  has  called 
forth  much  comment  from  educators, 
many  of  whom  believe  there  is  a 
better  way  to  arrive  at  results.  It 
is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
every  action  of  the  Board  with  its 
great  wealth,  shall  be  jealously  scruti- 
nized. 

Fiction  and  Hiatory 

Do  high  school  students  get  too 
much  of  historical  fiction  and  too 
little  of  scientific  history? 

The  ability  to  hold  one's  attention 
to  closely  written  texts  of  technical 
character  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
accomplishments  of  the  trained  mind. 
To  make  things  too  easy,  too  pleas- 
urable for  the  student  is  to  rob  him  of 
one  great  benefit  of  education,  namely 
the  will  power  to  hold  himself  to  un- 
attractive tasks.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  enjoyable  fiction  easily 
correlated  with  history  courses,  fic- 
tion calculated  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  develop  sympathy  and 
appreciation.  It  is  a  fine  question 
and  is  being  argued  pro  and  con  by 
heads  of  history  and  English  de- 
partments. 
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Diet  far  School  Children 


YEO,  the  great  English  food  expert, 
emphasizes  in  his  works  the 
period  of  school  life  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  important  epochs  in  the 
life  of  children  as  regards  adequate  nu- 
trition. He  says  that  at  this  period 
there  is  not  only  continuous  growth 
and  development,  but  remarkable  ac- 
tivity, which  demands  a  complete  and 
liberal  dietary.  Teachers  in  boarding 
schools,  and  those  in  authority  in  the 
administration  of  such  schools  are  apt 
to  overlook  this  fact,  and  parents,  as  a 
rule,  know  little  of  the  great  necessity 
for  additional  care  at  this  time  of 
young  life,  with  the  result  only  too 
often,  of  a  foundation  being  laid  for 
future  illness,  or  the  undermining  of 
strength  that  should  be  held  at  its 
fullest  point  of  resistance,  in  order  to 
safely  meet  and  resist  the  inroads  of  af- 
ter life  when  pressure  becomes  great  in 
every  way.  Both  body  and  mind,  at 
this  school  age  are  undergoing  rapid 
development,  and  the  greatest  care  in 
every  way  must  be  taken  to  conserve 
all  the  vitality  of  the  child.  The  food 
must  be  abundant,  and  must  contain 
sufficient  proteids,  starches,  sugars, 
inorganic  salts,  etc.,  to  meet  the  con- 
stant demand  in  the  growing  child  for 
these  constituents  of  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced food.  It  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind  that  this  is  a  period  when 
digestion  and  assimilation  are  un- 
usually active.    If  this  is  not  so  there 


is  something  wrong  physically 
the  child.  It  is  a  frequent  custom 
amongst  mothers  of  growing  boys  and 
girls  going  to  school  to  jest  about  their 
immense  appetites,  and  not  only  to 
jest,  but  actually  to  limit  supplies  of 
certain  foods  especially  needed  at 
this  period. 

The  custom  of  sending  children  to 
school  upon  a  light  breakfast  or  none 
at  all,  with  a  cold  luncheon  for  the 
noon  meal,  is  reprehensible  to  the  last 
degree.  Or,  if  a  hot  dinner  is  pro- 
vided at  noon  at  home,  it  is  equally 
harmftd  to  have  the  child  rush 
home  and  hurriedly  consume  food 
which  is  certain  to  interfere  with  the 
school  duties  following  this  noon  hour. 
A  dinner  should  be  eaten  leisurely  and 
enjoyed,  whether  the  diner  be  child  or 
adult.  School  authorities  all  over  the 
country  are  waking  up  to  the  needs  of 
the  school  child  at  noon,  and  action 
is  being  taken  in  a  concerted  way  at 
last  to  fill  this  long  felt  want.  There 
is  a  lifetime  for  study.  There  b  only 
part  of  one  to  build  up  the  physical 
welfare  of  a  child. 

Thompson,  Dukes,  and  many  others 
equally  eminent  in  their  profession 
say  that  the  foods  required  during 
this  period  are  as  follows: 

Well  made  whole-meal  bread;  as 
much  butter  as  is  desired;  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  milk  all  thru  adol- 
escence ;  starches  and  sugars  should  be 
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frcdy  supplied  (giving  heat  and  force) ; 
meat  once  a  day;  fish  for  delicate 
feeders;  green  vegetables  in  abund- 
ance, either  alone  or  in  vegetable 
soups  (to  prevent  scurvy,  eczema  and 
similar  troubles);  suppers  should  be 
light  and  not  stimulating;  the  craving 
for  sweets  should  be  satisfied  with 
moderation  and  wisdom  in  selection; 
a  free  use  of  salads  should  be  made ;  all 
cooking  should  be  carefully  looked 
after,  and  food  should  be  made  savory 
and  appetizing;  in  fact,  the  rules  given 
by  authorities  for  early  life  shotdd  be 
carried  out  through  the  entire  period 
of  child  life,  thru  to  adult  life. 

The  Story  Hour 

A  child  instinctively  loves  stories, 
whether  they  are  read  or  "told." 

Do  Birds  Think? 

By  Louise  Hc^gan 

A  CERTAIN  farmhouse  had  a 
veranda  running  along  its  sixty 
feet  or  so  of  low-browed  front.  Under 
this  and  over  the  door  in  the  center, 
last  year,  a  pair  of  robins  built  their 
nest,  managing  to  raise  their  brood  in 
spite  of  much  tribulation  from  the 
continued  presence  and  threatened 
assaults  of  the  neighborhood  cats. 

Well,  during  last  summer,  a  pair  of 
robins,  confidently  believed  to  be  the 
old  tenants,  returned  to  their  custo- 
mary hot-weather  resort,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  usual  time,  but  not 
to  rebuild  on  the  perilous  ledge  above 
the  door.  About  a  dozen  paces  from 
the  porch  stands  a  well-grown  acacia 
tree,  wide  breached  and  thorny.  Now 
whoever  heard  of  robins,  or  any  other 


birds,  so  lofit  to  oomnion  prudence, 
and  so  void  of  all  ornithological  a|>- 
predation  of  cats,  as  to  build  a  nest  in. 
the  lowest  criQtch  of  a  large  tree; 
scarcely  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
But  these  birds  did  it;  and,  what  is 
more,  their  experiment  was  a  com- 
plete success,  to  the  extent  of  four 
robins. 

Just  below  them  are  dosdy  scat^ 
tered  the  long,  sharp,  rigid  acacia 
thorns,  impassable,  un-cat-able;  and 
the  neat  little  nest  is  as  safe  as  the 
treasury  vault. 

Did  the  birds  examine  the  thorns 
and  comprehend  the  situation?  Did 
they  reason  about  it  and  say  to  them- 
selves: "No  thorns  on  the  door,  but 
plenty  of  them  here,  all  arranged  to 
suit  us;  and  here  we  will  sit  and  sing, 
and  teach  our  children  how  they  may 
also  hereafter  laugh  at  all  the  cats  on 
Long  Island''? 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  at  all  events 
there  is  the  nest,  there  are  the  thorns. 

The  Billy-goata  Gruff 

Prom  the  Norse 

Retold  by  Maribtta  Stockard 

This  b  one  of.  the  best  known  of  all 
the  Norse  stories,  yet  there  are  many 
mothers  and  teachers  who  do  not 
know  it.  It  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
joy  to  a-very  little  child  and  holds  its 
charm  for  the  older  ones  too.  The 
swift  action,  the  mystery  of  the  Troll, 
the  familiar  animals,  and  the  feeling 
of  size  expressed  by  the  voice  are  ele- 
ments that  never  fail  to  delight  chil- 
dren. The  mother  or  any  person 
interested  in  story-telling  should 
study  the   Norse  fcdk  tales.    They 
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embody  all  of  the  characteristics 
which  should  be  found  in  children's 
literature.  The  best  version  ct  the 
stories  is  that  of  Sr  George  Webbe 
Dasent,  published  by  Putnam  and 
Co.  Marietta  Stockard. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three 
Billy-goats,  and  the  name  of  all  three 
was  Gruff.  One  fine  day,  they  said  to 
each  other,  "Let's  go  up  on  the  hill- 
side, and  eat  grass,  and  make  ourselves 
fat." 

The  youngest  of  the  three  started 
off  first.  After  awhile,  he  came  to 
a  bridge,  under  which  there  lived  an 
ugly  TroU,  with  eyes  as  big  as  a  saucer, 
and  a  nose  as  long  as  a  poker.  As  the 
smallest  billy-goat  Gruff  went  trip, 
trap,  trip,  trap  over  the  bridge,  the 
Troll  roared  out,  "WHO'S  THAT 
tripping  over  my  bridge?" 

"It's  I,  the  smallest  billy-goat  Gruff. 
I'm  going  up  on  the  hill-side  to  eat 
grass,  and  make  myself  fat." 

"I'm  coming  to  gobble  you  up!" 
roared  the  Troll. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that!  I'm  so  little 
I'll  scarcely  make  a  mouthful. 

"The  middle-sized  billy-goat  Gruff 
will  be  along  soon.  You'd  better 
wait  for  him." 

"Very  well,  be  off  with  you!"  said 
the  Troll. 

Presently,  along  came  the  second 
billy-goat  Gruff. 

He  went  trip,  trap,  trip,  trap, 
over  the  bridge. 

"WHO'S  THAT  tripping  over  my 
bridge?"  roared  the  TroU. 


"It's  I,  the  middle-sized  biUy-goat 
Gruff.  I'm  going  up  on  the  hill-side 
to  eat  grass,  and  make  myself  fat." 

"Well,  I'm  coming  to  gobble  joa 
up!"  roared  the  TroU. 

"You'd  better  wait  for  the  Uggest 
bUly-goat  Gruff.  He's  far  fatter  than 
L" 

"Very  weU  then,  be  off  with  you!" 
sfid  the  TroU. 

After  a  time,  along  came  the  Big 
bUly-goat  Gruff,  TRIP,  TRAP,  TRIP 
he  went  over  the  bridge,  and  it  creak- 
ed and  groaned  under  his  weight. 

"WHO'S  THAT  tripping  over  my 
bridge?"  roared  the  TroU. 

"IT'S  I,  THE  BIG  BILLY-GOAT 
GRUFF!"  said  the  bUIy-goat  in  a  big 
voice  of  his  own. 

"WeU,  I  m  coming  to  gobble  you 
up!"  roared  the  TroU. 

"HO!  HO!"  laughed  the  big  bOly- 
goat  Gruff.  "YOU  DON'T  SAY 
SO!  WELL  COME  ALONG!  I'LL 
CRUSH  YOU  TO  BITS,  BODY 
AND  BONES!"  That's  what  the 
big  biUy-goat  said,  in  his  big,  rough 
voice. 

Up  came  the  TroU,  and  rushed  at 
the  big  biUy-goat.  He  just  lowered 
his  head,  and  tossed  the  TroU  over  the 
bridge,  into  the  stream  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  aU  if  he  was 
crushed  to  bits,  body  and  bones. 

Then  the  big  biUy-goat  went  up  on 
the  hiU-side  with  the  other  biUy« 
goats  Gruff;  and  they  ate  grass,  and 
ate  grass,  untU  they  were  so  fat  that 
the  fat  was  dropping  off  of 
them. 
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On  Pfttriottom,  PteparednesSt 

Sendee 

This  month  we  offer  our  readers  an 
artide  by  Jxtlian  Strbbt,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  our  younger  Ameri- 
can authors  and  magazine  writers.  If 
more  men  of  this  type, — if  more  men 
in  the  world  of  business  generally — 
took  a  greater  interest  in  things  edu- 
cational, there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints about  results  and  a  better 
understanding  all  around.  In  short, 
greater  efficiency  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Strbbt  is,  first  of  all,  a  good 
American.  In  preparing  this  artide 
for  us,  he  has,  because  of  heavy 
pressure  in  his  regular  work,  suffered 
considerably  for  his  country.  This 
is  why  he  wrote  it;  for  Mr.  Strbbt  is 
very  earnest  in  his  appeal  for  school 
training  which  will  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  country  must  not  give  us 
everything  without  some  service  in 
return, — a  realization  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  dtizenship 
as  well  as  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

To  those  who  might  have  built  up 
prejudice  against  the  very  idea  of 
preparedness, — and  great  numbers  of 
us  in  the  teaching  profession  have 
done  so, — should  read  very  carefully 
what  Mr.  Strbbt  has  outlined  here. 
It  is  easier  to  urge  this  attention,  be- 
cause  what   Mr.  Strbbt  offers  his 


readers  is  always  the  finished  product 
of  one  who  appreciates  good  English 
and  who  uses  it  with  force,  brevity, 
and  precision. 

None  but  a  Utopian  dreamer  would 
advocate  complete  unfreparedness. 
There  are  a  few  such  dreamers  with 
us — possibly  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  For  the  present,  then,  we  can 
afford  to  dismiss  their  arguments. 
Hence,  the  only  questions  are:  the 
extent  of  preparedness  and  the  kind  of 
preparedness. 

Men  in  a  position  to  know  tell  us 
that  our  present  kind  of  preparedness 
is  inadequate,  and  that  we  must  wake 
up  to  this  fact  Prbsidbnt  Wilson 
thought  that  things  were  all  right 
late  in  1914;  but  he  had  not  then 
looked  into  the  matter  with  the 
thoroness  with  which  he  had  studied 
the  purdy  domestic  problems  of  the 
nation.  When,  therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent faced  the  facts,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  circumstances  had  alt^ed 
the  case,  and  he  took  the  stump  for 
preparedness.  He  was,  of  course, 
charged  with  "inconsistency"  altho 
Emerson  has  well  termed  a  "foolish 
consistency"  to  be  "the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds." 

If  then,PRBSiDBNTWiLSON.  for  many 
years  a  teacher,  and  to-day  the  choice 
for  leader  ci  the  majority  of  American 
dtizens,  a  man  whose  natural  bent 
is  towards  domestic  affairs,  should  be 
thus  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a 
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changed  attitude  towards  prepared- 
ness, it  seems  doubly  certain  that  we 
have  here  a  question  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  problem  of 
the  kind  of  firsfaredness.  To  edu- 
cators, who  are  most  naturally  (and 
properly)  opposed  to  mUitarism  as 
such,  we  would  commend  especially 
the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Strbst's 
article.  Therein  the  statement  is 
made  that  universal  service  is  tkg  most 
dimocroHc  as  well  as  the  most  effective 
way  of  pi eparing  this  country  against 
the  possibilities  of  attack  or  aggres- 
don;  and  that  it  is,  in  equal  measure, 
the  most  anfo-militaristic  plan  pro- 
posed. 

In  these  days,  to  be  at  all  effective, 
any  standing  professional  army  must 
be  a  very  much  larger  army  than  any 
we  have  had  at  any  period  in  our  his- 
tory. If  we  do  not  have  some  plan 
for  universal  service,  in  addition  to  a 
standing  army  of  moderate  size,  we 
must  eventually  come  to  what  we 
most  wish  to  avoid — a  large  pro- 
fessional army  and  navy  which  may, 
in  some  measure,  threaten  our  demo- 
cratic-republican traditions  and  in- 
stitutions. 


The  Teaching  of  History 


It  isn't  merely  the  conscientious 
reviewer  who  greets  a  brief  book  with 
joy.  The  public  demands  brevity. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  it;  yet  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  volumes  on  edu- 
cational theory  already  published,  or 
about  to  be  published,  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  condensation. 

Not  long  since,  we  spent  much  time, 
valuable  to  us,  at  least,  in  reading  a 
very  large  voltune  on  a  similar  subject. 
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It  had  its  purpose,  and  it  told  us  the 
history  of  the  pedagogy  of  history 
from  Genesis  thru  Bxegesb.  But,  even 
in  Bxegesis,  we  fancied  we  saw  spots 
where  the  volume  might  be  curtailed 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  if  not 
a  gain  in  use-fulness. 

We  rise  up,  therefore,  gratefully  to 
greet  Superintendent  Brnsst  C.  Hart* 
WELL,  of  Michigan,  for  his  brief  and 
practical  volume  of  67  pages  on  "The 
Teaching  of  History  in  the  Hi^ 
School.'' 

So  much  of  what  the  author  has 
done  and  suggests  for  others  is  so 
precisely  what  "we"  did  as  a  teacher 
that  it  is  natural  for  us  to  commend 
his  methods.  Sometimes,  perhaps.  Su- 
perintendent Hartwell  has  mapped 
out  an  over-ambitious  program  for  the 
so-called  "average"  pupil  or  dass;  but 
his  outline  is  too  good  in  its  entirety 
for  this  possible  exception  to  be  at  all 
emphasized. 

To  teachers  we  would  say:  Here's 
a  book  that's  worth  your  while.  If 
you  haven't  a  book  on  the  "Teaching 
of  History,"  get  this  one  first  of  all. 
If  you  feel  the  need  of  more  "pabu- 
lum," send  for  others;  but  much  of 
the  "pabulum"  you  send  for  will  be  to 
you  what  the  straw-stack  is  to  cattle 
in  winter;  t.  e.,  a  "good  fiUerl" 

Do  Professors  Cut  Down  When  They 
Write  Up? 

The  above  venturesome  intimations 
on  the  terrifying  extent  of  pedagogi- 
cal expressions  on  Theories  and 
Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.,  has  led  us 
to  ask  our  Congressman  to  introduce 
a  bill.  "To  Inquire  into  the  Proportion 
of  Ph.D's.  Who  have  Re- written  their 
Writings  with  a  View  to  Condensing 
them?' 
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The  farmer  achieves  immortality  on 
the  principle  of  making  '  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  one  had  grown 
before.'*  An  author  is  more  likely 
to  achieve  a  like  object  by  working  on 
the  inverse  principle, — ^by  making  one 
word  do  the  work  he  first  assigned 
to  twOf  or  morel 

Hew  to  Study  History. 

One  of  the  things  emphasized  by 
Superintendent  Hartwell  is  showing 
the  dass  "how  to  study/'  This  is 
very  important.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
at  the  start,  to  read  over,  with  the 
dass,  an  advance  assignment  of  text 
and  hdp  the  pupils  pidc  out  salient 
facts  and  wdgh  tiiem. 

Some  of  the  most  consdentious 
ones,  or  "plodders,"  may  read  too 
slowly  on  "the  first  round."  They 
will  be  so  intent  on  details  that  they 
won't  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
entire  topic.  Some  of  them  will 
"work"  their  mouths  when  they  read, 
as  if  they  were  spelling  out  the 
syllables. 

Sometimes  it  is  well  to  encourage 
pupils  to  read  more  rapidly  for  the 
sake  of  the  broad  view  of  the  subject, 
after  which  the  details  may  be 
gathered  by  more  careful  reading.  If 
the  more  nimble-minded  students 
should  show  a  tendency  to  content 
themsdves  with  the  rapid  survey,  they 
may  with  good  effect,  be  called  to 
account  by  doser  questioning. 

Blackboard  Writing. 

Bladcboard  writing  may,  of  course, 
be  greatly  overdone.  Superintendent 
H  ARTWBLL  wisdy  emphadzes  its  value ; 
and,  if  we  were  to  go  into  details  here, 


we  would  simply  be  "taking  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,"  or  rather  his  book. 
In  the  subject  of  history,  one  great 
test  ci  a  teacher's  worth — a  greater 
one,  perhaps,  than  the  College  En- 
trance Bxamination»— is  this:  "When 
the  pupils  have  finished  the  course, 
are  they  likdy  to  read  history  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  they  fed  that  they 
are  able  to  get  out  of  it?" 

On  the  Usefulness  of  Criticism. 

Pew,  if  any  of  us,  are  wholly  free 
from  slips  linguistic.  "Slips  of 
Speech"  is  a  handy  little  pocket 
volume  covering  very  wdl  the  ground 
indicated  by  the  title.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  John  H.  Bschtbl  and  it 
is  published  by  the  Penn  Publishing 
Company  of  Philaddphia. 

Pew  would  fail  to  profit  by  a  read- 
ing or  study  of  "Slips  of  Speech." 
However,  we  submit  tiie  opinion  that 
the  author  himsdf  has  made  a  "slip" 
when,  on  page  i8,  he  refers  to  a  dip- 
ping giving  an  account  of  the  com- 
mencement exerdses  of  "a  noted 
female  college."  "Pemale,"  in  this 
connection  is,  we  understand,  on  the 
index  expurgatorius  of  our  best 
modem  writers.  Some  years  ago,  a 
good,  if  somewhat  pompous,  divine 
heaped  scorn  upon  our  objections  to 
the  inscription  he  had  suggested  for  a 
certain  monument.  We  referred  to 
his  description  of  the  "female  statue 
which  adorned  the  marble  shaft." 
We  might  not  have  questioned  the 
gender  of  the  monument,  if  our  critic 
had  not  stooped  to  lecture  us  on  some 
point  of  expression  not  germane  to  the 
point  at  issue. 

Criticism  is  good  for  all  of  us. 
"Slips  of  Speech"  b  a  worth  while 
little  book. 
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A  Veto  of  Educational  Value. 

We  had  prepared  a  paragraph  to 
congratulate  the  President  on  his* 
refusal  for  the  second  time  to  sanction 
the  humbuggery  of  an  "inaugural 
ball.'*  What  we  had  to  say  has  been 
more  forcefully  expressed  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  follows: 

"It  was  all  a  lamentable  bit  of  shod- 
diness,  exploiting  the  bounderism  that 
is  one  of  the  least  admirable  elements 
in  the  national  character.  It  touched 
its  highest  point  of  vulgarity  in  mak- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
pass  under  the  yoke  of  money  making; 
for,  to  give  the  thing  some  air  of  of- 
fidality,  and  to  prevent  the  ticket  pur- 
chasers from  suspecting  the  real  nat- 
ure of  it,  the  men  who  sold  the  tickets 
and  got  the  government  to  save  them 
the  rent  of  a  hall  used  to  wheedle  the 
incoming  President  into  coming  into 
the  place  for  a  few  minutes  and  letting 
the  so-called  "guests"  have  a  look  at 
him.  President  Wilson  was  the  first 
President  who  had  the  courage  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  whole  wretched  fraud 
and  squash  it,  regardless  of  the  feelings 
and  the  profits  of  the  ticket  dealers. 
His  repetition  now  of  that  act  prob- 
ably seals  the  fate  of  an  unregretted 
inaugural  ball. 


Lettera  that  Made  Good 


While  on  the  subject  of  brevity,  we 
are  reminded  that  it  is  excellent  train- 
ing for  school  children  to  write,  from 
time  to  time,  in  their  English  composi- 
tion work,  business  letters,  lliese 
may  be  imaginary  order  letters  or 
appeals  for  orders. 

The  latter  are  the  more  difficult. 
Bxperience  shows  that  effective  adver- 
se 


tising  "write-ups"  constitute  the  most 
difficult  form  of  expression.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  teachers  to  make  a 
study  of  this  "new  phase  of  art." 

The  American  Business  Book  Com- 
pany (Boston)  has  issued  a  large  vol- 
ume, giving  standard  correspondence- 
size  reproductions  of  "Letters  that 
Make  Good."  We  do  not  see  how 
this  volume  may  be  improved.  It 
would  help  in  any  line  of  business, 
albeit  the  price,  $5.00  the  copy,  will 
perhaps,  "jar"  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

The  following  advice,  given  at  the 
dose  of  Editor  Colbman's  introduc- 
tion fits  the  case  of  anyone  who  may 
wish  to  sell  a  piece  of  merchandise,  an 
article,  or  an  idea.  Mr.  Colbbcan 
says:  "To  shape  your  message  well, 
then,  get  the  facts,  find  the  point  of 
view,  select  your  approach,  and  salt 
and  pepper  with  human  interest  to 
suit  the  occasion." 

Do  not  teachers  have  to  do  this  at 
times,  do  they  not  have  to  appeal  to 
the  public,  to  Superintendents,  and 
to  School  Boards,  and  do  not  many 
fail  because  they  have  not  learned  the 
art  of  "approach  and  of  appeal?" 

Reciprociiy  and  Cooperation;  a  Hint 
to  Business  Men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
teacher,  in  running  over  many  of 
these  "best-drawing"  letters,  will  find 
flaws  in  punctuation  and  style.  This 
fact  ought  to  prove  interesting  to  the 
advertiser.  It  may  induce  the  latter 
to  get  an  occasional  hint  from  "the 
profession!"  Incidentally,  he  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it  better  than  the 
teacher  can  pay  for  what  the  latter 
could  well  learn  from  the  practical 
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lessons  in  the  aU-embracing  field  of 
saksfnanship.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive business  appeals  in  this  whole 
book  of  some  450  pages  is  marred  by  er- 
rors in  grammar  or  style.  Now  that 
we  are  laying  greater  stress  upon  good 
English,  more  readers  of  that  letter 
would  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
best.  We  submit  that  in  no  case 
would  the  correct  use  of  words  injure 
the  effectiveness  of  this  letter.  It  is 
just  as  easy,  and  far  better,  for 
instance,  to  say  "it  doesn't"  in  place 
of  the  incorrect  and  colloquial  "it 
don't." 

Teaching  and  Eating  or  Eating 
and  Teaching 

In  another  column,  we  publish  a 
contribution  from  Miss  BsssiB 
BsTBLLB  Harvbv,  of  Uuionville, 
Connecticut.  Relative  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  the  teacher's 
"same"  pay  and  problem,  this  is  the 
kind  of  material  we  should  like  to  get 
from  our  readers.  These  are  human 
interest  items. 

If  the  American  schools  are  failing 
to  meet  fully  the  responsibilities  upon 
them  today  it  is  not  because  of  any 
one  chief,  outstanding  defect.  The 
demands  upon  the  schools  have 
dianged  wonderfully  in  recent  years 
and  it  seems  dear  that  the  schools  in 
many  instances  have  failed  to  make 
the  readjustments  necessary  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions.  The  home 
was  formerly  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  sdiool  in  the  child's  social  training 
but  as  a  social  organization  the  Ameri- 
can home  today  is  rapidly  going  into 
bankruptcy.    Likewise  the    home  at 


present  affords  but  small  opportunity 
for  industrial  or  vocational  training. 
The  opportunity  for  apprentice  training 
has  gone  almost.  New  conditions 
have  also  interfered  with  the  moral 
training  of  the  child.  Each  of  these 
changes  has  thrown  new  responsibili- 
ties upon  the  schools  and  in  so  far 
as  the  schools  have  not  made  the 
readjustments  to  meet  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities they  have  come  short  of 
their  duty  and  their  opportunity. 

A  Great  Historical  Romance 

(Contributed  Beriew) 

Our  American  literature  has  re- 
cently been  enriched  by  a  really  great 
historical  novel,  worthy  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  ever  written.  This  re- 
markable book,  entitled  "£1  Supremo: 
A  Romance  of  the  Great  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,"  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  Edward  Lucas  Whitb  and  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  DuTTON  Co.  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  genuine  relief,  after 
wearisome  experience  with  many 
highly  colored  romances  of  the  days 
"when  knighthood  was  in  flower"  and 
the  morbid  and  over- wrought  problem 
novels  of  the  present  day,  to  find 
something  fresh,  original,  and  quite 
out  of  the  beaten  path. 

Mr.  WHrrs  went  back  a  hundred 
years  into  a  place  and  period  of  which 
we  knew  almost  nothing  and  has  found 
there  the  materials  for  a  great  histori- 
cal romance  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  setting,  the  characters,  the  plot 
are  so  unfamiliar,  so  vividly  and 
strikingly  presented,  so  full  of  lively 
human  interest  as  to  be  a  godsend  to 
thie  jaded  and  disgusted  readers  of 
fiction,  of  whom  there  must  be  many 
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nowadays.  They  should  be  thankful 
to  Mr.  Whits  for  giving  them  some- 
thing ''different"  from  the  ordinary 
novel,  for  introducing  them  to  a 
civilization  absolutely  new  and 
strange  to  them  and  to  characters  as 
well  worth  knowing  as  any  which 
figure  upon  the  pages  of  fiction.  His 
book  Is  peculiarly  timely  in  view  of 
our  new  and  growing  interest  in  South 
America  and  its  people.  It  transports 
us  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  Latin-American 
Republics,  just  at  the  time  when  it 
was  working  out  its  destiny  under  the 
inspiration  of  our  own  recent  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  awakens  our  lively 
interest  in  a  new  nation  in  the  throes 
of  a  great  revolution.  The  scenes, 
the  characters,  and  the  chain  of  events 
are  so  skilfully  drawn  that  no  reader 
is  likely  ever  to  forget  them.  Above 
all  the  hero,  Don  Gaspar  db  Prancia, 
the  Dictator,  El  Supremo,  is  a  person- 
ality so  remarkable,  so  commanding, 
so  humanly  heroic,  that  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  take  as  high  rank  among  the 
characters  of  fiction  as  he  already 
holds  amongst  those  of  history. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  varied  types  of  Latin- American 
character  are  written  with  a  master 
hand  and  will  permanently  enrich  our 
literature.  There  are  two  wooings  in 
the  story  which  are  unique  and  al- 
together delightful.  There  is  enough 
real  adventure,  not  at  all  of  the 
ordinary  sort,  to  suffice  for  half  a 
dozen  "best  sellers"  of  the  present 
day.  But  the  chief  interest  after  all 
lies  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 


wonderful  personality  of  the  dictator 
of  the  new  nation,  which  made  him 
supreme  over  all  with  whom  became 
in  contact — ^WyllvsRsdb,  D.  D., 
Principal  Mt.  Vernon  Collegiate 
Institute. 


•• 


Oocadonal  Poem**  for  Pebmary 


"The  Evening  and  the  Morning 
were  the  Plist  Day/* 

(On  the  problem  of  determinism  and 
obligation  vs.  creative  free-will) 

A  dave  the  world  I  enteredt  and  to 

toU 
Was  dedicate,  to  render — youth  to 


My  recompense  for  life,  discharge  the 

wage 
Of  mortal  being  bound  in  fleshly  coil. 
God's  law  of  duty  I  could  not  despoil; 
Writ  stem  and  high  upon  the  ancient 

page 
Of  destiny,    despite    my    spirit-rage 
Was  His  pure  will  beyond  my  might 

to  foil. 
And  so  I  labored  in  the  day's  grim 

heat; 
But   eve    and    mom,    brief,    golden 

moments  broke 
For  me  the  strain  of  burden,  set  me 

free 
To  fi^ain  the  summit-height  and  there 

to  greet 
God's  beauty,  there  to  hear  Love's 

voice  invoke 
My  ransom,  and  the  poet's  wealth 

decreet 

June,  1904.  A.  W.X. 
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Book  Reviews 


EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE 

Author  of  El  Supremo 

(5«  Dr.  Wylyt  Rtie's  rmtn,  pate  363) 


Commerce  and  Industry.    By  J- 

Russell  Smith,  Professor  of  Indus- 
try in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vaoia.  Heory  Holt  &  Company, 
New  York. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  ci  this  book:  but  two  of  them 
are  sufSdent.  First,  That  it  was 
written  by  a  recognized  authority  in 
his  field,  treating  this  very  broad  sub- 
ject with  an  exact  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge c&  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  great  staples, 
gained  only  from  a  very  dose  study 


of  the  world's  gec^raphy.  Second, 
That  this  work  has  the  support  tA 
Professor  Smith's  greater  work, 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL bade  of  it.  Space  prevents  the 
criticism  that  this  book  eminently 
deserves.  We  can  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  book  be  read  by 
teacher  and  student — and  studied — 
if  they  would  get  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  commercial  conditions  and  rela- 
tions. 

Modem  Business  Arithmetic 
Bri^  Course  and  Complete  Course. 
By  H.  A.  Finney,  Walton  School  <A 
Accotmting,  and  J.  C.  Brown,  Uni- 
veraty  of  Illinois  Training  Scho(d 
for  Teadiers.  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  buaness  and  industrial  worlds 
must  supply  the  data  for  all  com- 
mercial text  books.  The  authors  of 
these  books  have  gone  to  the  fountain 
head  for  their  knowledge,  and  that 
they  have  gained  a  vast  deal  of  practi- 
cal information  which  should  be 
known  thoroly  by  every  student  in  a 
conunerdal  course,  is  evidenced  by  the 
work  d<Hie  in  this  series.  Business 
is  not  dry,  it  is  interesting;  these 
books  are  not  dry,  they  will  hdd  the 
interest  of  the  student  in  their  pre- 
sentation of  the  commerdal  titua- 
tions  to  which  his  mind  constantly 
reverts.  A  very  well-devised  and 
well  arranged  set  of  books  that  will 
produce  results. 


The  Teacher's  Book  Shelf 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


ONE  cannot  let  February  slip  away 
without  some  mention  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country,  There  is  no 
beck  I  know  which  gives  so  interesting 
and  homely  a  picture  of  Geoige  Wash- 
ington as  Paul  Wilstach's  "Mount 
Vernon"  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.) 
which  traces  the  history  of  the  na- 
tional shrine  from  the  beginning. 
Certainly  it  gave  me  quite  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  stalwart  old  gentleman, 
to  whom  soldiering,  politics,  and  re- 
nown were  nothing  compared  to  the 
happiness  of  developing  his  beloved 
estate  and  practising  new  experi- 
ments in  agriculture.  His  perfect 
good  sense,  practical  and  amiable 
ways,  his  charming  sense  of  humour 
and  wholehearted  devotion  to  his 
country  are  made  delightfully  plain 
in  Mr.  Wilstach's  genial  and  well 
documented  chronicle.  No  teacher 
of  American  history  who  wants  to 
make  Washington  live  for  his  pupils 
can  overklook  this  book. 

There  is  another  new  book  which 
also  tells  much  about  an  American 
worthy  no  less  important  in  his  way 
than  General  Washington.  This  is 
"Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer,"  by 
John  Clyde  Oswald  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  which  reviews  the  life  of 
that  many-sided  man  in  his  beloved 
profession  as  printer,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Franklin  is  of  course  the 
patron  saint  of  American  printers,  and 
no  one  who  has  the  slightest  interest 
in  books  can  fail  to  be  fascinated  by 
this  spirited  account  of  his  soHd  and 
untiring  activities.  Probably  Frank- 
lin's famous  epitaph  (not  used  on  his 
tombstone,  but  written  by  himself  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two)  is  familiar  to 
an  readers  of  Educational  Foundaiums^ 
but  I  venture  to  copy  it  here: 
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THB  BODY 
OF 
BBNJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
PRINTBR 
(UKB  THB  COVBR  OF  AN  OLD  BOOK* 
ITS  CONTBNTS  TORN  OUT 
AND  STRIFT  OF  ITS  LBTTSRING  AND  GILD- 
ING.) 
LIBS  H8RB,  FOOD  FOR  WORMS. 
BUT  THB  WORK  SHALL  NOT  BB  LOST, 
FOR  IT  WILL  (as  H8  BBLIBV8d)apPBAR 

ONCB  MORB, 

IN  A  NB W  AND  MORB  BLBGANT  BDiriON 

RBVISBD  AND  CORRBCTBD 

BY 

THB  AUTHOR 

No  American  of  early  days  accom- 
plished more  for  education  than 
Franklin.  His  humour,  piety, 
thoroness,  ingenuity  and  modesty  are 
traits  that  make  his  biography  ex- 
cellent reading.  Mr.  Oswald  is  the 
first  to  view  him  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  chosen  craft,  and  the  book  is 
admirable  at  all  points.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  learn,  for  instance,  that 
Franklin  was  distinguished  as  an 
athlete,  and  was  an  expert  swimmer. 
Also  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  ad- 
vertising. Here  is  one  of  his  "in- 
sertions": 

Takbn  out  ofaPbwin  THB  Church 
some  months  since,  a  Common 
Prayer  Book,  bound  in  red,  gilt,  and 
lettered  D.  F.  (Deborah  Franklin) 
on  each  cover.  The  Person  who 
took  it  is  desired  to  open  it  and 
read  the  eighth  Commandment, 
and  afterwards  return  it  into  the 
same  Pew  again,  upon  which  no 
further  notice  will  be  taken. 

To  pass  from  one  of  the  earliest 


THB  TEACHER'S  BOOK  SHELF 


handy  men  of  American  letters  to  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  few  magazines  of 
today  which  is  not  conducted  for 
profit,  let  me  commend  to  my  readers 
Max  Eastman's  "Journalism  versus 
Art"  (Alfred  A.  Knopf).  Mr.  East- 
man is  editor  of  "The  Masses/'  that 
vigorous  and  oxygenated  monthly 
which  is  shocking  to  many  readers,  but 
which  contains  behind  its  lumpy  and 
savage  cartoons  a  genuine  spirit  of 
liberation  from  cant  and  commerce. 
Mr.  Eastman  looks  out  over  our 
cataract  of  current  magazines,  and 
finds  them  soiling  and  blunting  the 
gift  of  expression  in  those  who  write 
for  print.  The  commercial  magazine, 
he  says,  is  edited  to  please  as  many 
readers  as  possible,  and  to  offend 
none.  And  the  writer  cannot  do  that 
by  putting  himself  into  his  work,  for 
tho  he  will  then  captivate  those  who 
like  that  kind  of  a  self,  he  will  offend 
those  who  do  not.  "As  soon  as  any- 
one cuts  loose,  and  lets  riot  his  own 
unique  forms  of  recklessness  or  re- 
ligion, his  writing  gets  a  strong,  raw 
flavor  that  those  who  like  it  may  like 
very  much,  but  those  who  hate  it  will 
abhor.  It  might  sell,  but  that  would 
be  an  accident,  and  one  can  not  sup- 
port a  family  on  accidents.  The 
moral  is  that  we  should  not  write  to 
earn  a  living."  Mr.  Eastman  points 
to  Charles  Lamb  as  an  example  of  a 
better  state  of  things.  "He  waited 
around  an  accountant's  office  long 
enough  to  draw  a  little  pay-envelope, 
and  then  slipped  quietly  home  and 
wrote  whatever  he  pleased.  And  the 
result  was  individual,  exquisite  per- 
fection— unsalable  at  large,  but 
adored  in  bliss  by  those  who  love  it." 
Mr.  Eastman's  tirade  against  maga- 
zine art  and  magazine   literature  is 


worth  reading.  ^  The  little  book,  is 
startlingly  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions from  the  artists  who  draw  for 
"The  Masses":  Art  Young,  Maurice 
Becker,  Robert  Minor,  John  Sloan, 
George  Bellows,  etc.  Also  by  the 
forebears  of  these  lively  cartoonists, 
such  as  Rembrandt,  Daumier,  and 
Jean  Francois  Millet.  If  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  teaching  litera- 
ture or  art  you  should  read  this  book. 

There  is  another  gentleman  who 
sharpens  a  broadsword  for  our  modem 
commercialized  literature.  This  is 
Mr.  James  Branch  Cabell,  whose  book 
of  tales,  "The  Certain  Hour,"  I  heartily 
commend  to  the  student  of  letters. 

Mr.  Cabell's  gallant  and  wholesome 
reaction  from  the  popular  school  of 
"vital"  fiction  carries  him  I  think  into 
self-conscious  perversities.  He  writes 
with  one  eye  open  toward  teasing  the 

bourgeois for  instance  when  he 

gives  one  of  his  novels  the  title  "The 
Rivet  in  Grandfather's  Neck."  The 
rivet  in  his  own  vertebral  column  is 
(I  say  it  with  all  deference)  his  will- 
ingness to  commit  embroidered 
phrases.  What  are  we  to  say  of  one 
who  calls  a  preface  an  "auctorial  in- 
duction?" His  love  of  a  cavalierish 
past  leads  him  into  strange  byways  of 
life  and  passion  that  are  outlandish  to 
the  humble  reader.  But  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  a  writer  announcing  it 
as  his  creed  "To  write  perfectly  of 
beautiful  happenings."  One  may 
feel  that  there  are  many  great  writers 
who  deal  imperfectly  With  ugly  hap- 
penings— ^Thomas  Hardy,  say — and 
one  wishes  that  Mr.  Cabell  had  said 
"significant"  rather  than  "beautiful." 
But  one  also  finds  in  his  pages  an 
exquisite  quality  of  craf  tmanship  that 
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in  its  self-conscious  splendor  recalls 
Oscar  Wilde.  One  meets  a  mind  that 
has  lovingly  brooded  over  the  pageant 
of  English  literatw^,  and  reproduces 
with  fantastic  cunning  the  colour  of 
bygone  days. 

Mr.  Cabell  agrees  with  Mr.  East- 
man in  condemning  our  machine- 
'made  fiction  of  today.  "Indisput- 
ably the  most  striking  defect  of  this 
modem  American  literature"  (he 
says)  "Is  the  fact  that  anything  at  all 
resembling  literature  is  scarcely  any- 
where apparent.  The  nineteenth 
century  by  making  education  popu- 
lar has  produced  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  reading  public  with  essentially 
non-literary  tastes."  Mr.  Cabell 
does  not  relish  the  thought  that  thou  - 
sands  of  plain  Americans  really  enjoy 
the  treacle  of  Mrs.  Jene  Stratton 
Porter  and  the  brimstone  of  Mr. 
Harold  Bell  Wright.  He  turns 
lovingly  in  thought  to  the  days  when 
books  were  the  delight  of  a  chosen  few; 
when  the  country  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  a  long  day  with  the 
hounds,  would  spend  the  evening  by 
his  log  fire  with  port  wine  on  the  table 
and  a  spaniel  at  his  feet,  savouring 
Montaigne  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Mr.  Cabell  is  really  an  Elizabethan 
who  finds  himself  something  at  odds 
with  our  hubble-bubble  democracy. 
And  those  who  delight  in  the  finer 
sensations  of  literature  will  find  an 
inordinate  satisfaction  in  his  very 
delicate  stories  of  the  loves  of  men  of 
letters.  Shakespeare,  Herrick,  Wy- 
cherley.  Pope,  Sheridan,  and  some 
others  whom  you  will  not  find  in  the 
textbooks  are  the  heroes  of  his 
stories,  ahd  in  his  pages  they  speak  in 
their  own  manner  and  are  set  about 


with  language  daintily  phrased  and 
of  a  rare  cadence. 


I  wonder  if  any  reader  has 

thus  far?    Let  us  put  it  to  a  test 

To  the  first  reader  of  Educational 
Foundations  who  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  write  me  an  intelligent  letter 
about  his  taste  in  books,  I  will  send 
free  and  with  my  compliments  a  copy 
either  of  Mr.  Eastman's  "J^'umalism 
versus  Art,"  or  of  Mr.  Cabell's  "The 
Certain  Hour."  Please  say  which 
one  you  wish. 

The  remaining  books  on  my  desk  I 
must  hurry  over.  "The  Ultimate 
BeBef,"  by  A.  Clutton-Brock  (E.  P. 
Dutton)  is  a  little  book  of  supreme 
value  to  thoughtful  teachers.  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  is  a  talented  critic  on 
the  sta£f  of  the  London  Times,  and 
whatever  he  says  is  worth  pondering. 
His  book  is  strong  tobacco  for  the 
casual  smoker,  for  it  deals  with  deep 

and  serious  matters It  is  meant 

frankly  for  teachers,  and  its  object  is 
to  state  certain  beliefs  as  to  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  universe  which  are 
of  help  in  guarding  children  against 
sophistries.  The  author  holds  that 
our  education  is  too  rarely  based  on 
any  real  philosophical  principles. 
Philosophy  is  a  word  that  stuns  many 
of  us:  we  avoid  it  instinctively.  But 
that  is  not  as  should  be.  As  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  puts  it,  philosophy 
simply  helps  us  to  understand  why  we 
should  love  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true;  why  we  should  love 
other  things  than  ourselves,  and  what 

these  things  are He  takes  up 

the  three  activities  of  the  spirit  in 
turn:  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and 
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the  aesthetic.  All  these  three  ac- 
tivities must  be  exercised  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  man  can  only  satisfy  him- 
self in  his  life  if  he  lives  so  that  he  may 
put  these  activities  into  practice. 
Man  does  not  live  simply  to  go  on 
living.  Thi^  is  a  beautiful  little  book, 
written  with  a  clarity  and  simplicity 
beyond  praise,  and  one  rises  from  it  a 
better  man. 

"The  Dog's  Book  of  Verse/'  col- 
lected by  J.  Earl  Clauson  (Small, 
Majmard  &  Company)  will  be  a  valu- 
able friend  to  any  teacher  who  wel- 
comes opportunities  to  instill  the  love 
of  animals  in  his  pupils.  To  speak  of 
the  dog  as  man's  most  understanding 
friend  is  a  truism.  This  little  book  is 
a  collection  of  some  of  the  favorite 
poems  about  dogs,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
its  subject. 

''Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Rider," 
by  Capt.  W.  H.  L.  Watson  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
ttlls  one  more  about  the  War  than 


many  a  more  pretentious  volume. 
Captain  Watson,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Oxford,  took  service  as  a  motor 
cyclist  despatch  rider,  and  tells  with 
pleasant  informality  the  story  of  his 
adventures.  I  don't  know  if  teachers 
are  doing  anything  to  interest  their 
pupils  in  the  events  of  this  War,  but 
if  so  such  a  book  as  this  would  make 
admirable  reading  for  older  boys.  I 
remember  meeting  Watson  at  Oxford. 
He  is  about  six  and  a  half  feet  tall, 
which  he  ought  to  mention  in  the 
book,  as  it  explains  a  number  of  other- 
wise puzzling  incidents.  He  is  a 
great  pipe  smoker,  and  a  writer  of 
much  charm. 

I  welcome  correspondence  from 
readers  of  this  magazine  who  are 
interested  in  books.  The  most 
succinct  letter  I  receive  telling  me  why 
its  writer  finds  my  reviews  unbearably 
dull,  will  be  rewarded  by  a  book  which 
will  be  valuable  to  the  recipient.  I 
may  be  addressed  c/o  EducaHonal 
Foundations. 


"Dear  Editor:    I  am  pleased  to  speak  a  word  in  piaise  of  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TIONS.   In  my  judgment  it  is  decidedly  the  best  educational  magarine  I  know  of.    I  have 
especially  enjoyed  the  Educational  Digest  Department  and  Mr.   Morley's  book   reviews. 
I  congratulate  you  very  heartily  on  your  excellent  Editorial  Board. 
"With  best  widies  for  the  success  of  the  magazine, 

(Signed)  Annie  Belle  Fogy, 

"Teacher   of   Hbtory, 
"Frankfort  (Ky.)  Hi|^  School 


•*i 


'Dear  Editor  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS:      I  consider  your  magazhie 
sable  to  the  thinking,  serious-minded  teacher. 

"It  furnishes  to  such  the  proper  kind  of  educational  foundations,  incites  or  increases  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  makes  its  readers  self-dependent  and  resourceful. 

"The  additkm  of  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  to  its  Editorial  Board  will  make  it  more  valu- 
able. 

"Everything  he  writes  is  intensely  interesting  to  me.    Hb  'Spiritual  Life'  is  a  most  won- 
derful book. 
"A  small  picture  of  him  from  the  cover  of  the  magazine  adorns  the  walls  of  my  o£5ce. 
'Some  time  ago,  my  booloeller  ordered  the  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  your  magazine. 

'Most  sincerely, 

'(Signed)  Mrs.  Mamie  B.  Terrell 
'Prixicipal  of  Thompson  School, 

'208  New  Berne  Ave., 
'Raleigh,  N.  C 
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Education  and  the  Bible 

In    AflSliation  with  the  World-Wide  League  for  Bible  Study 


"Make  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  Word  of  God."— Watchword  of 
Martin  Luther. 

Bible  Study  Creates  Ambition 

The  Bible  is  the  book  of  human  bi- 
ography— ^the  biography  of  men  who 
failed  and  succeeded,  who  sinned 
and  were  forgiven,  who  fell  amid  all 
the  human  frailties  known  to  our 
own  flesh  and  who  rose  triumphantly 
above  ,  them  thru  the  power  of 
Almighty  God.  Here  is  a  book  that 
tells  us  of  men  who,  like  Moses,  de- 
liberately turned  their  backs  upon 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  more 
valuable  satisfactions;  in  the  case  of 
Moses  that  he  might  immortalize 
his  name  by  leading  his  people  forty 
years  across  desert  sands  to  their 
promised  land.  Moses  himself  did 
not  enter  the  promised  land,  but  he 
saw  it  from  Mount  Nebo  and  he  died 
in  song. 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  men  like  Paul, 
the  first  and  the  greatest  missionary 
hero,  who  died  in  chains,  but  whose 
spirit  rose  above  his  imprisonment  as 
the  Matterhom  rises  above  its  peril- 
ous slopes,  having  achieved  his  am- 
bition as  he  cried,  ''I  have  fought  a 
good  fight — I  have  kept  the  faith." 


The  influence  of  the  Bible  creates 
the  kind  of  ambition  that  the  young 
artist  possessed  who  in  the  midst  6t 
his  failure  did  not  fail,  because,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  masterpiece  of  the 
great  artist  with  whom  he  was  study- 
ing, he  felt  something  stirring  within 
him  which  made  him  cry  out  exult- 
ingly,  ''I,  too,  am  a  painter." 

A  further  stir  to  this  indomitable 
ambition  created  by  Bible  study,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  shown  in  the 
pages  of  Scripture  that  God's  purpose 
never  fails,  that  God's  men  are  never 
really  defeated,  and  that  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  never  overthrown. 
It  keeps  alive  the  consciousness  that 
the  man  who  follows  right  laws  can- 
not fail  because  it  reminds  him  that 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  man  who  is 
right  and  who  does  right. 

It  revives  old,  dead  ambitions.  It 
makes  a  man  believe  again  in  his  old 
ideals,  the  ideals  that  have  been  hid- 
den and  crushed  down  in  his  contact 
with  the  world  and  his  reverses.  It 
shows  him  God's  all-powerful  hand 
and  the  love  unchanging  which  has 
always  been  about  him,  could  he  but 
realize  it;  he  dares  again  with  the 
daring  of  youth  because  he  realizes 
that  "if  God  be  for  him,  who  can  be 
against  him  ?' ' — Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper. 


"In  regard  to  the  Great  Book  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  book 
God  has  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
communicaied  in  this  book" — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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C!ome  Out  of  the  Kitchen 

This  play  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  a  group  of 
plays  that  are  pxoving  to  New  York 
managers  this  year  that  the  public 
does  like  sweetness  and  light.  Clean 
fun  is  far  funnier  than  foul  fun.  The 
fun  in  this  piece  is  all  dean  and  clever, 
consequently  capacity  audiences  are 
the  rule. 

Henry  Miller  is  producing  the 
comedy.  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Bruce 
McRae  have  the  leading  roles.  Alice 
Duer  Miller  is  the  author  of  the  story 
out  of  which  A.  £.  Thomas  construc- 
ted the  play. 

Mr.  Daingerfidd  of  good  old  South- 
em  stock  is  abroad  with  his  wife  in 
quest  of  health.  In  the  meantime 
his  children  have  become  finandally 
embarrassed.  It  has  been  arranged 
to  rent  the  hospitable  home  for  six 
weeks  to  a  wealthy  Northerner  who 
has  agreed  to  pay  $5,000  for  the 
privilege  of  satisfying  his  whim. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  contract  with 
the  agent  that  four  white  servants 
shall  be  secured.  The  failure  of  the 
servants  to  appear  threatens  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  plan  and  the  loss  of 
the  five  thousand.  Olivia  Dainger- 
fidd, pretty  of  face  and  resourceful 
of  mind,'  organizes  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants with  hersdf  as  cook  and  her 
brothers  and  sister  as  boy,  butler 
and  maid.  The  scheme  has  its  dan- 
gers.    Complications  perforce  arise. 

It  would  have  been  a  shame  indeed 
if  Olivia  had  not  been  discovered  by 
the  rich  Mr.  Crane,  discovered  but  to 


be  loved  and  to  love  in  turn.  The 
play  is  most  amusing,  abounding  in 
surprises,  and  ending  as  it  ought  to 
end.  So  we  put  down  "Out  of  the 
Kitchen"  as  one  of  the  several  pro- 
ductions of  the  season  for  which  we 
give  thanks.  It  is  the  magnet  now 
drawing  the  crowds  to  the  George 
M.  Cohan  theatre. 

The  Yellow  Jacket 

The  Yellow  Jacket,  "the  play  that 
has  charmed  the  world,"  is  a  trans- 
lation and  transportation  of  the 
Chinese  stage.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
curious  performance  according  to  our 
Western  notions.  One  should  go  to 
such  a  play  as  this  out  of  curiosity. 
He  might  fancy  himself  in  Pekin  or 
Canton  witnessing  a  performance  by 
cdestials  who  have  mysteriously  mas- 
tered the  English  language.  If  he 
could  look  upon  the  scenes  enacted 
for  his  enjoyment  thru  almond  eyes 
he  would  see  many  things  that  exist 
only  in  imagination.  And  why,  pray, 
should  it  b^  necessary  to  drive  a 
white  horse  on  the  stage  when  there 
is  a  Chorus  to  tell  you  that  the  man 
is  on  a  white  horse  altho  you  can 
plainly  see  that  he  is  afoot?  And  why 
should  not  a  villain's  face  be  made 
villainously  ugly? 

Such  is  the  Chinese  of  it. 

The  play  is  presented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cobum  whose  labor  is  plainly 
one  of  love.  The  story  is  tragic, 
dealing  with  the  murder  of  Tso, 
maid  to  Chee  Moo,  first  wife  of  Wu 
Sin  Yin.  Justice  is  finally  meted  out 
to  the  guilty  ones  as  is  right  and 
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proper  in  all  good  pla3rs,  occidental 
and  oriental.  The  Cobums  are  to  be 
applauded  for  bringing  to  us  this 
charming  exotic.  It  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Harris  Theatre. 

Seremonda 

Julian  Arthur's  Powerful 
French  Romantic  Play  at  the 
Criterion.  Seremonda,  takes  us  back 
to  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  to  the  age 
of  troubadours,  knights,  and  squires, 
great  castles  and  boar-hunting.  Prince 
Raimon  had  slain  Seremonda's  fiance 
even  at  the  altar  as  they  were  about 
to  pledge  in  wedlock.  He  loved  with 
a  violence  that  brooked  no  defeat. 
He  took  the  lady  to  his  great  castle 
and  made  her  his  wife.  To  expiate 
his  sin  he  engaged  in  Holy  War.  In 
Palestine  he  was  stricken  with  Saracen 
sword  and  was  reported  dead.  Mean- 
time true  love  is  begotten  between 
Seremonda  and  Guilhem.  But  it 
was  not  to  run  smooth  not  even  for 
a  day  for  lo,  Raimon  proves  by  re- 
turning, that  he  is  not  dead.  He  is  a 
bold  knight,  with  fire  in  his  blood. 
Guilhem  is  killed  in  a  duel  with  boar 
spears  and  his  heart  served  as  a 
special  dinner  dish  to  Seremonda 
whereat  fair  lady  leaps  to  death  from 
the  great  window  of  the  castle. 

The  play  is  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  common  place  scenes  and 
plots  of  current  productions.  Here 
we  have  romance  in  romantic  environ- 
ment. Too  much  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise  of  Julia  Arthur  under  whose 
personal  direction  the  piece  is  pro- 
duced. No  truer  artist  is  on  the 
American  state  today.  Her  support- 
ing company  is  of  most  excellent  se- 
lection. The  play  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  revival  of  some  noble  tra- 


ditions of  the  stage  which  lift  it  far 
above  mediocrity,  giving  us  stately 
personages,  gallant  costuming,  and 
the  historic  background. 

Pierrot.  The  Prodigal 

Imagine  the  stranger  from  out  of 
town,  uninformed,  just  happening  in 
to  Winthrop  Ames's  Little  Theatre 
any  of  these  nights.  When  the  lady 
usher  has  established  him  in  his 
rightful  seat  he  proceeds,  theatre 
wise,  to  take  in  his  surroundings. 
His  sensations  are  increasingly  pleas- 
urable for  he  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  evidences  of  refinement  and  good 
taste.  A  sense  of  homelikeness  pre- 
vails as  in  no  other  theatre  in  the 
metropolis.  But  for  the  rows  of  seats 
and  the  slanting  floor  this  might  be  the 
drawing  room  of  some  wealthy  con- 
noisseur. 

The  curtain  rises.  He  is  surprised 
to  find  that  the  players  utter  no  word. 
He  is  witnessing  a  pantomime,  and  he 
had  supposed  that  the  days  of  panto- 
miming had  long  passed.  Perhaps 
disappointed  at  first  that  he  did 
not  select  a  play  with  speaking  parts, 
he  very  soon  becomes  absorbed  with 
the  picturesque  panorama  of  the 
mime. 

The  grace  and  nimbleness  of  Pierrot 
and  Phrynette,  the  sorrowful  solici- 
tude of  Pierrot's  father  and  mother, 
the  awkward  gallantry  of  Monsieur  Le 
Baron  and  the  strutting  dignity  of 
Pompey  are  more  eloquent  than 
words.  Majorie  Patterson  as  Pierrot 
and  Margot  Kelly  as  Phrynette  are  a 
rhapsodical  combination  of  agility 
and  color.  We  fancy  our  hypothet- 
ical stranger  going  forth  into  the 
night  converted  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Little  Theatre. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN.  Organizer 
V  (All  rights  reserved) 


The  book  of  demonstration  drills, 
of  which  announcement  has  been 
made,  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. For  the  benefit  of  all  readers  of 
Educational  Faundaiions  I  am  pleased 
to  publish  this  month  Dr.  O'Donnell's 
appreciative  introduction.  It  sets 
forth  clearly  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Model-Store  method 
and  amply  justifies  the  publication 
of  the  book.— H.  S.  C. 

Introduction 

Object  teaching  is  no  new  thing. 
It  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
education  for  many  years.  It  was 
first  promulgated  in  the  i6th  century 
by  the  Jansenists  (also  called  Port 
Royalists  because  of  their  school  at 
Port  Royal)  a  Catholic  faction  op- 
posed to  Jesuitism.  From  Comenius 
to  Montessori  the  great  reformers 
have  endorsed  the  principle  and  urged 
the  practice. 

The  utilization  of  play  in  educative 
processes  is  also  well  credentialed. 
Rousseau  carried  the  idea  to  the  ex- 
treme of  believing  that  up  to  12  years 
of  age  at  least,  the  child  needs  no 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  other 
than  freedom  to  play,  freedom  being 
the  fundamental  law  of  education. 

These  two  principles,  object  teach- 
ing and  the  utilization  of  play,  con- 
stitute  the   basic   elements   of   the 


method  elaborated  in  the  present 
volume.  This  method  differs  from 
all  others  in  the  nature  of  the  objects 
used,  in  the  manner  and  variety  of 
their  uses,  in  the  immediateness  and 
definiteness  of  results  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  addresses  itself  to  a  form 
of  play  that  is  universally  popular 
and  that  possesses  a  maximum  of 
educational  possibilities. 

The  method  is  distinct  also  in  the 
fact  that  it  brings  a  group  of  influ- 
ential manufacturers  of  standard  prod- 
ucts into  a  relationship  with  the 
schools  that  is  in  itself  a  marked 
benefit  both  to  the  schools  and  to 
the  manufacturers.  All  vital  issues 
are  inter-related.  All  true  progress 
is  cooperative.  Business  and  edu- 
cation are  not  separate  compartments 
in  human  affairs  wherein  the  concerns 
of  the  one  are  to  be  kept  forever  iso- 
lated from  the  concerns  of  the  other. 
They  are  rather  blending  parts  in 
the  orchestration  of  a  higher  social 
order.  To  demonstrate  this  mutuality 
of  interest  as  has  already  been  done 
in  the  instance  of  the  "Model-Stores" 
is  a  noteworthy  achievement  most 
gratifying  to  intelligent  citizens  who 
have  had  reason  to  lament  the  isola- 
tion of  the  schools.  Never  before 
have  pupils  had  to  the  same  extent 
the  advantage  of  learning  by  doing. 

To  organize  and  direct  a  move- 
ment such  as  is  here  described  has 
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required  considerable  foreaght  and 
has  involved  no  small  measure  of 
responsibility.  Mr.  Chapin  has  per- 
formed his  duties  with  optimism  and 
enthusiasm.  Such  cooperation  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  give  has 
quickened  his  own  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  enterprise.  That 
so  much  has  been  done  in  less  than 
three  years  is  phenomenal.  Every 
detail  has  been  so  carefully  studied, 
that  while  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  the  general  plan  of 
operation  has  been  brought  to  a  re- 
markable degree  of  efficiency.  It 
has  been  installed  in  over  3000  schools 
has  been  approved  by  a  number  of 
state  and  city  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  has  been  voluntarily 
recognized  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

It  is  now  pertinent  thus  to  note 
that  the  principles  illustrated  in  the 
Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  In- 
struction are  in  keeping  with  the 
teachings  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  made  the  mightiest  impress 
upon  modern  education,  that  it  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  unique  value 
to  American  as  well  as  to  English 
schools,  that  the  work  is  in  compe- 


tent hands  and  that  it  is  fully  en- 
titled to  recognition  as  a  helpful  and 
much  needed  factor  in  American 
education. 

This  book  is  both  a  drill  book  and 
and  a  compendium  of  information 
on  an  pcnnts  relating  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  plan. 

Is  it  extravagant  to  hint  that  it 
may  some  day  be  looked  upon  as  an 
epoch-marking  volume?  Bacon's 
"Novum  Organum,"  Comenius's 
"Great  Didactic,"  and  Froebel's  "Edu- 
cation of  Man"  are  imperishable  be- 
cause they  stand  related  todetermining 
influences  in  pedagogical  method. 
Should  the  present  volume  function 
as  the  instrumentality  thru  which 
the  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of 
Instruction  for  Elementary  Schools 
shall  come  into  universal  use,  a  con- 
summation to  be  wished  most  earnest- 
ly if  not  devoutly,  and  should  it  con- 
vince the  manufacturers  of  appro- 
priate commodities  that  the  whole 
plan  is  entitled  to  their  generous 
support  then,  surely,  it  will  take  its 
place  in  history. 

William  Charles  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
New  York,  191 7. 


A  LAST  CALL 

Educational  Foundations  now  $1.50  a  year. 
**Model-Store*'  teachers  may  subscribe  now. 

I  subscribe: 

Nama. 


After  March  1st,  $2.00 
Pay  when  oonvenient. 
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1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 


BY  MARY  ELEANOR  KRAMER 

(FINAL) 
(Answers  to  951-1000.    See  December  issue  for  Questions.) 


951— Will  Carleton's  "Cover  Them 
Over  with  Beautiful  Flow- 
ers/' is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  beautiful 
Memorial  Day  poem  ever 
written. 

952 — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  pub- 
lishers gave  her  a  "garden 
party"  in  1882,  oh  the  an- 
niversary of  her  birth. 

953 — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said: 
"Every  man  is  a  quotation 
from[his  ancestors." 

954 — ^William  CuUen  Bryant's  seven 
tieth  birthday  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Century  Club 
of  New  York  city. 

955 — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote 
"One  Hundred  Days  in 
Europe." 

956 — John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was 
Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

957 — ^Matthew  Arnold  was  bom  on 
Christmas  eve,  1822. 

958 — Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  the  son  of 
the  actress,  Elizabeth  Poe. 

959 — ^William  CuUen  Bryant  wrote 
"To  a  Fringed  Gentain." 

960 — Herbert  KauflFman  said:  "The 
moment  you  become  a  fool- 
ish miser,  gloating  over  your 
yesterdays,  you  are  lost." 

961 — Emerson  in  "Compensation" 
says:    "For  every  grain  of 


ft 


wit  there  is.  a  grain  of  folly. 

962 — Carmel-by-the-Sea,  California 
has  the  distinction  of  having 
a  classical  out-door  theatre. 

963 — ^The  home  of  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  has  been  called  the 
"Paradise  of  Poets." 

964 — Ralph  Waldo  Trine  is  the 
writer  of  the  lines  "So  runs 
life's  law — what  one  lives  in 
his  thought  world  sooner 
or  later  he  will  find  objectified 
in  his  life." 

965 — Dr.  Holmes  called  John  G. 
Whittier  the  "Wood-Thrush 
of  Essex." 

966 — H.  W.  Longfellow  wrote  the 
poem  "To  the  River 
Charles." 

967— Whittier  called  James  T.  Fields 
the  "Lettered  Magnate." 

968 — Eunice  Cole,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  feared, 
persecuted,  and  hated  as  the 
witch  of  Hampton,  was  the 
prototype  of  the  "Goody 
Cole"  of  Whittier's  poems 
"The  Wreck  of  the  River- 
mouth"  and  "The  Change- 
ling." 

969 — ^J.  G.  Whittier  has  immortal- 
ized the  Menimac  river  in 
his  writings. 

970 — "Cedarcroft,"  the  one  time 
home  of  Bayard  Taylor  is 
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now  a  board-school  for  boys. 

971-nSir.  Walter  Scott  wrote  "Old 
Mortality." 

972 — ^Emerson's  Concord  home  was 
one  time  destroyed  by  fire. 
During  one  of  his  visits  to 
England,  his  neighbors  had 
the  building  replaced,  ex- 
actly as  the  original  building 
had  stood. 

973 — ^The  "House  of  the  Seven 
Gables"  is  located  in  Salem, 
Mass. 

974 — ^William  Morris  wrote  "The 
Earthly  Paradise." 

975 — ^Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  "Ivan- 
hoe." 

976 — ^The  grandfather  of  Emerson 
built  the  "Old  Manse," 
Concord,  Mass. 

977 — Horace  Scudder  said  of  Haw- 
thorne: "He  has  national- 
ized the  gods  of  Greece  and 
given  an  atmosphere  to  New 
England." 

978 — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote 
"Dorothy  Q." 

979 — ^William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote 
"The  Flood  of  Years." 

980 — ^Bayard  Taylor  made  a  walking 
tour  of  Etu-ope  which  he 
described  in  his  book  "Views 
Afoot." 

981 — ^James  Fenimore  Cooper  was 
the  fotmder  of  the  famous 
"Bread  and  Cheese  Club." 

982 — Robert  Browning  wrote  "How 
They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix." 

983 — ^John  Dryden  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  English  writers 
of  the  Restoration. 

984 — Of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  it 
has  been  said:  "If  he  was 
not    the    foremost   poet  he 
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would  be  our  greatest  actor." 

985 — ^"Peter  Parley"  was  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich. 

986 — "Fanny  Forester"  was  Emily 
Judson. 

987 — ^Alfred  Noyes  wrote  "The 
Enchanted  Island." 

988 — ^John  Burrough  called  Huxley 
"the  valiant  knight  of  the 
evolutionary    warfare." 

989 — ^The  old  Custom  House  made 
famous  by  Hawthorne  is  in 
Salem,  Mass. 

990 — ^The  grave  of  Emerson,  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery, 
Concord,  Mass.,  is  marked 
by  a  gigantic  rose-quartz 
bowlder  on  which  is  recorded 
his  name,  place  and  time  of 
birth  and  death,  and  these 
lines,  from  his  poem  "The 
Problem": 
The  passive  Master  lent  his 

hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er 
him  planned." 

991 — Hawthorne's  grave,  in  Sleepy 
HoUow  cemetery.  Concord, 
Mass.,  is  marked  by  a  simple 
headstone,  containing  the 
one  word  "Hawthorne" 

992 — ^J.  G.  Holland's  grave  in  the 
cemetery  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  marked  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  his  last 
will  and  testament:  "For 
the  great  hereafter;  I  trust 
in  the  Infinite  Love,  as  it  is 
expressed  to  me  in  the  life 
and  death  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 

993 — Of  Longfellow's  death  it  was 
said:  "His  passing  from 
earth  seemed  like  the  ceasing 
of  exquisite  music." 
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994 — ^Whittier's  grave  is  marked  by 
a  simple  stone  of  pure  white 
marble,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  engraved  his  narne^  and 
date  of  birth  and  death,  on 
the  other  side  the  dosing 
words  of  Dr.  Holmes'  tribute 
"Here  Whittier  Ues." 

995 — The  body  of  Joaquin  Miller 
was  cremated  and  his  ashes 
cast  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

996— James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  as 
a  memorial  to  his  wife  the 
poem  "The  Dead  House." 

997 — ^Bayard  Taylor,  was  buried  in 
Longwood  cemetery,  near 
Cedarcroft,  Pa. 

998 — ^AKce  and  Phoebe  Gary  were 


interred,  side  by  side,  in  the 
Greenwood  cemetery,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 
999 — ^Harriet    Beecher    Stowe    was 

buried  in  Andover,  Mass. 
1000 — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote 
the  lines: 
"Build  thee  more  stately 

mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  season's  roll! 
Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler 

than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven,  with 

a  dome  more  vast. 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  sheU 

by  life's  unresisting  sea." 


Rapid  Fire  Questions— Geography 


76.  What  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
United  States? 

77.  What  large  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  river  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains? 

78.  What  large  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  River  rises  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains? 

79.  What  river  is  most  important 
for  the  people  of  New  York  state? 

80.  What  river  separates  Wash- 
ngton  from  Oregon? 

81.  What  river  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  Texas? 

82.  Name  two  branches  of  the 
Mis:  iisippi  River  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

83.  What  river  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  California? 

84.  What  long  river  in  the  New 
England  States? 

85.  What  river  separates  Pennsyl- 


vania and  New  Jersey? 

86.  What  river  is  south  oi  Mary- 
land? 

87.  What  river  in  Canada  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean? 

88.  What  river  in  Canada  is.  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

89.  What  is  the  important  river  of 
Alaska? 

90.  What  is  the  longest  river  in 
South  America?  In  what  country  is  it? 

Rivers  and  Cities 

91.  What  is  the  largest  river  in 
Argentina? 

92.  What  other  river  in  northern 
part  of  South  America? 

93.  What  is  the  great  river  of 
Egypt? 

94.  What  long  rivers  are  in  Cen- 
tral America? 

95.  What  two  rivers  are  in  the 
south  of  Africa? 
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96.  Name  two  rivers  in  Genuany. 

97.  Which  flows   thru    Germany 
and  Holland? 

98.  What    large  city  is  at    the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine? 

99.  What  large  city  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elba? 

100.  What  river  in  Russia  'flows 
into  the  Caspean  Sea? 

loi.    What  is  the  largest  river  of 
Austria-Hungary  ? 

102.  What  two  large  cities  on  the 
Danube? 

103.  Which  river  of  France  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 

104.  What  large  city  is  on  the 
Rhone? 

105.  What  is  Lyons  noted  for? 

106.  What  river  of  Prance  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay? 

107.  What  river  of  France  flows 
into  the  English  Channel? 

108.  What  large  river  is  on  the 
Seine? 

109.  What    is    the    seaport    for 
Paris? 

no.    What  is  the  capital  of  Cuba ? 

111.  What  river  of  England  flows 
into  the  North  Sea? 

112.  What  large  city  is  on  the 
Tiiames? 

113.  What  river  of  England  flows 
into  the  Irish  Sea? 

114.  What  great  seaport  is  on  the 
Mersey? 

115.  What   city  on   the   Mersey 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  cotton? 

116.  What  is  the  chief  river  of 
Scotland? 

117.  What  large  city  is  on  the 
Clyde? 

118.  What  two  rivers  in  Turkey, 
in  Asia? 

119.  Where  is  the  Amur? 

120.  Where  is  the  Yangt2e? 

121.  What  river  of   India  flows 
into  the  Arabian  Sea? 


122.  What  river  of  India  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal? 

123.  What  large  city  is  on  the 
Ganges? 

124.  What  dty  is  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  Panama  Canal? 

125.  What  city  is  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

126.  Capital  of  Mexico? 

127.  Capital  of  Brazil? 

128.  Capital  of  Argentina? 

129.  Chief  dty  of  Chile? 

130.  Chief  dty  of  Peru? 

Cities  and  Countries 

131.  Capital  of  Scotland  ? 

132.  City  of  England  noted  for 
n^lroad  supplies? 

133.  City   of   Irduid   noted  for 
linens? 

134.  Capital  of  Ireland? 

135.  Capital  of  Germany? 

136.  Largest  seaport  of  Germany? 

137.  What  dty  of  Germany  is  on 
the  Rhine? 

138.  Chief  dty  in  southern  Ger- 
many? 

139.  City  in  Germany  noted  for 
books  and  furs? 

140.  City  of  France  on  the  Medi- 
terranean? 

141.  Country  south  of  France? 

142.  Capital  of  Spain? 

143.  Country  west  of  Spain? 

144.  Capital  of  Portugal? 

145.  Name    three    republics    in 
Europe. 

146.  City   in   Switzerland   noted 
for  watches? 

147.  Coimtry  south  of  Turkey? 

148.  Capital  of  Greece? 

149.  Capital  of  Turkey? 

150.  In  what  dty  were  the  Peace 
Conferences  hdd? 

151.  What  is  the  capital  of  Italy? 

152.  Chief  seaport  of  Italy  on  the 
Mediterranean  ? 
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The  Greatest  Hotel  in  the  World. 

Do  for  Women 


What  It  Wil 


THERE  was  a  time  when  shop- 
ping was  the  joy  and  pride  of  a 
woman's  life.  As  far  bade  as  the 
Colonial  days,  when  ships  from  dis- 
tant ports  touched  our  shores  at 
rare  intervals,  bringing  precious  loads 
of  gay  and  costly  attire,  our  fair 
greatgrandmothers  fluttered  eagerly 
down  to  the  wharf  in  order  to  have  a 
peep  into  the  merchants' trunks  with- 
out any  delay.  Nor  were  they  more 
impatient  than  the  men — ^knee  breeches 
and  silver  buckles  were  just  as  pop- 
ular in  those  days  as  brocade  skirts 
and  poke  bonnets.  With  consuming 
interest  they  seized  the  details  of 
the  latest  dictates  of  fashion,  as  ex- 
hibited to  them  by  the  Ufted  lid  of 
the  trunk — and  lively  was  the  bar- 
gaining for  the  most  gorgeous  and 
stunning  frock  therein. 

Later  on,  after  settlements  had 
been  established,  and  tiny  shops 
opened,  woman  found  a  great  diver- 
sion in  making  a  trip  to  the  mer- 
chant's to  select  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  for  her  home.  She  took 
much  pride  in  the  exercise  of  her  own 
discrimination  and  taste.  Wares  were 
scarce  then,  and  distances  great. 
Time  was  not  such  a  valuable  thing 
as  care  in  selecting — nor  were  there  so 
many  choices  to  make. 

But  things  are  different  now. 
When  a  woman  comes  to  New  York 
to  shop,  if  she  be  not  familiar  with 
the  city,  it  is  a  stupendous  task  to 
her.  With  distances  between  the 
stores  go  great,  her  time  limited,  and 


the  range  of  articles  so  wide,  she  is 
apt  to  find  shopping  a  very  trying, 
hopeless  task,  and  to  go  home  so 
utterly  fagged  out  physically  and  so 
worn  by  nervous  strain  that  she  feels 
thankful  the  trip  need  not  be  dupli- 
cated for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  is,  however,  no  longer  any 
need  for  the  stranger  in  New  York 
to  shop  alone.  With  an  eye  to  her 
convenience  and  guidance,  the  Hotel 
Commonwealth — ^to  be  the  greatest 
hotel  in  the  world — ^has  planned  a 
large  and  complete  shopping  bureau. 
No  longer  will  its  shareholder  guests 
be  compelled  to  rush  frantically  about 
from  one  shop  to  another,  trying  to 
match  a  sample  or  to  find  where  the 
most  reasonable  tmderwear  may  be 
fotmd.  The  Commonwealth's  shop- 
ping btu'eau  will  attend  to  these  pro- 
saic details  for  her  and  leave  her 
free  to  look  about  her  to  discover 
which  way  the  hats  tilt  this  season, 
whether  high  or  low  collars  are  in 
vogue,  and  what  are  the  latest  lengths 
in  skirts. 

If  perchance  she  is  buying  some- 
thing as  important  as  a  new  bonnet, 
and  cannot  quite  trust  her  own  judg- 
ment as  to  becomingness,  or  if  she  is 
not  quite  stu'e  whether  a  contem- 
plated coat  makes  her  look  a  bit 
older  than  it  should — ^then  she  may 
borrow  from  the  Commonwealth  Shop- 
ping Bureau  one  of  its  own  shoppers 
who  will  give  her  the  benefit  of  a 
wide  experience,  discrimination  and 
taste  in  ptu-chasing. 
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To  Be  Times 

Erected  Square 

in  District 


Do  you  keep  your  numey  ia  ft  nvingi  bftnk^ 

It  is  nfe  enougli  there — but  not  very  profitftble. 

Why  not  invest  it  whe  -e  it  will  be  both  safe  and  pnifiUble? 

The  Hotel  Commanwralth  bi  ha  investment  has  received  unprecedented 'newspaper  ei 
The  New  York  Globe  investigated  it  thoroughly  and  conimended  it  in  the  highest  tenna. 

More  than  a  scote  of  firtns  of  natian-wide  tmportance  aie  backing  it. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  more  safe  and  reliable? 

A  share  in  the  Commonwealth  costs  only  (loo.  More  may  be  subscribed  to  by  one  penon,  bat  sot 
more  than  ten. 

Shareholders  receive  dividends,  rebates  on  expenditures  for  food  and  lod^ng,  privileges  of  tfat 
Commonwealth's  luxurious  club,  discounts  on  purchases  at  Mew  York  stores  through  the  Cotttmonwealil 
shopping  bureau. 

The  bugbear  of  shopping  becomes  a  pleasure  at  the  Connnonwealth.  Disconnts,  advice  of 
piofeasional  shoppers,  and  recreation  at  the  club. 

Buy  a  ahare  for  $1M.    FlU  In  the  coupon  and  mall  It  to  ui  at  once. 

COMMONWEALTH  HOTEL  CONSTRUCTION  CORPORATION 

18  East  4lBt  St.,  New  York  City 


COMMONWEALTH  HOTEL  CONSTRUCTION  CORPORATION, 
IS  Emit  4tat  St.,  N«w  York  Cltr- 

Sg    Flease  send  me  full  details  concerning  the  Hotel  Commonwealth. 


The  Francis  Scott  Key  Public  School  of  Baltitnore  is  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the 
nation.  Part  of  its  plan  of  work  and  some  of  its  achievements  were  described  in  "The 
School  That  Helps  Itself— and  Everybody  El-se,"  in  the  February  issue  of  Educational 
Foundations.     Further  articles  on  this  school  will  appear  later. 

These  pictures  (8  and  9)  illustrate  the  work  of  the  school  in  connection  with  the 
health  of  the  pupils  under  the  splendidly  capable  trained  nurse. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  United  States  United 


ON  Saturday,  February  the  3rd, 
191 7,  the  United  States  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Empice. 

This  decisive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  furnished  the  oc- 
casion for  a  supreme  test  of  American 
sentiment. 

No  protruding  event  in  the  history 
of  American  diplomacy  has  been  met 
with  such  practical  tmanimity. 

George  Washington's  problem  was 
teitibly  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  colonists 
were  Tories. 

Dtuing  the  War  of  181 2  sentiment 
was  sharply  divided.  New  England 
even  threatened  to  secede. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
consequent  war  with  Mexico  in  1846 
was  extremely  tmpopular  thruout 
the  northeastern  states. 

Copperheadism  and  draft  riots  de- 
graded the  North  during  the  CiviJ 
War  while  the  supreme  issue  of  the 
conflict  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

Anti-expansionism  was  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  administration  at 


the   time   of   the   Spanish-American 
dash  in  1898. 

Today? 

One  htmdred  and  thirteen  million 
strong  we  stand  in  almost  solid  array 
with  the  government  in  its  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  lives  of  American  ci- 
tizens evef3rwhere,  in  its  purpose  not 
to  surrender  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
in  its  willingness  to  battle  for  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  for  the  self- 
respect  of  the  nation.  Pacifism  has 
not  paralzsed  patriotism. 

A  glorious  spectacle  indeed! 

What  has  made  it  possible? 

The  people  have  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  meaning  of 
Americanism.  Education  has  crys- 
talized  our  ideas,  consolidated  our 
ideals.  The  schools  have  been  doing 
their  work,  not  perfectly,  but  grandly. 
The  result  is  a  nation,  enlightened, 
free,  united.  However  poorly  pre- 
pared in  arms  we  are  a  spiritual 
power  in  a  world  of  war.  A  united 
United  States  is  ready  to  respond  to 
a  courageous  leadership. 

Our  FOUNDATIONS  are  EDU- 
CATIONAL. 
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The  National  Reading  Circle  of  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education 


THE  reading  of  the  world's  best 
literature  cannot  fail  to  make  its 
impression  on  the  life  and  morals  of 
any  people.  Social  life  between  peo- 
ple of  various  t3rpes  is  recognized  as  a 
great  factor  in  education.  The  realm 
of  literature  offers  an  even  broader 
field,  in  that  one  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  people,  not  only  of  one  age, 
but  of  all  ages  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  such  a  vast  store  of 
good  literature  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  for 
anyone  to  read  any  but  the  best  of 
books.  However,  amidst  the  com- 
plexities of  the  modem  life,  the  aver- 
age reader  does  not  have  the  time  to 
search  for  the  best  books,  and  many 
do  not  have  the  ability  thru  lack 
of  early  training  to  make  proper  se- 
lections for  themselves.  There  are 
many  who  have  the  inclination  and 
only  need  an  incentive.  To  this  end 
the  United  States  Government  thru 
its  Bureau  of  Education  has  planned 
ten  courses  of  reading.  Attention  has 
been  directed  to  Courses  i  and  2  in 
September  and  October  ntunbers  of 
this  magazine.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  eight  courses  available,  viz: 
The  Great  Literary  Bibles,  Master- 
pieces of  the  World's  Literature,  A 
Reading  Course  for  parents.  Miscel- 
laneous Reading  for  Boys,  Miscel- 
laneous Reading  for  Girls,  Thirty 
Books  of  Great  Fiction,  American 
Literature,  and  American  History. 
The  popularity  of  the  National  Read- 
ing Cirde  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  about  5,000  readers 
now  enrolled  in  the  various  courses. 
Public  libraries  ^all;.over  the  coun- 
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try  are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau 
by  placing  the  books  of  the  National 
Reading  Circle  upon  their  shelves  so 
that  they  are  eaaly  accessible  to  all; 
and  State  libraries  thru  their  traveling 
library  departments  are  sending  books 
to  many  isolated  rural   districts. 

Altho  this  Reading  Circle  has  been 
in  operation  but  two  years,  and 
three  years  are  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each  course,  there  are  al- 
ready twenty-five  readers  who  have 
received  the  certificates  which  are 
given  to  all  readers  complying  with 
the  necessary  requirements.  This 
certificate,  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
United  State^  and  the  signature  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  will 
be  given  to  each  reader  completing 
a  course  satisfactorily. 

Enthuaiaam  for  the  Citizen's 

Greed 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  preparations  for  the  wider  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Citizen's  Creed 
Contest.  A  group  of  well  known 
authors  and  public  men  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  undertaking  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  country  on  the  subject. 

We  had  confidently  expected  to 
make  the  full  announcement  this 
month  but  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
some  small  details  are  3ret  to  be  ar- 
ranged. We  know  that  the  larger  plan 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  written  creeds  and  that  the  pub- 
lic will  be  benefited  by  the  work  of  the 
enthuaastic  committee. 

Therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  say  just 
once  more,  "Next  month." 


The  American  History  Course  of  the  National 

Reading  Circle 

By  DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


ALL  American  citizens  should 
know  more  of  the  history  of 
their  country  than  can  be  learned 
from  the  meager  outlines  of  the 
text-books  used  in  our  elementary 
and  high  schools.  That  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  should  have  such  general 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  life  and  growth  and  the 
form  and  spirit  of  its  institutions,  as 
can  be  gained  only  from  reading  at 
least  several  of  the  standard  histories 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public. At  every  national  election 
and  at  many  State  and  municipal 
elections  the  people  are  called  upon 
to  vote  on  policies  which  cannot  be 
intelligently  determined  without  such 
knowledge.  Legislators  and  other 
representatives  of  the  people  are 
constantly  in  need  of  it.  Only  out  of 
the  history  of  the  past  can  come  an 
tmderstanding  of  the  principles  by 
which  they  must  be  guided  if  they 
are  to  work  wisely  for  the  future. 
To  read  extensively  and  deeply  in 
the  history  of  the  country  becomes, 
therefore,  a  patriotic  duty.  Only 
thus  can  one  love  his  land  with 
"love  far  brought  from  out  the 
storied  past,"  "used  within  the  pres- 
ent" and  "transfused  thru  futtu'e 
time  by  power  of  thought." 

Those  who  have  learned  to  read 
history  find  it  the  most  interesting 
form  of  literattu'e.  The  story  of  any 
country  or  of  any  great  movement 
of  any  people,  fitly  told,  is  interesting, 
especially  when  the  reader  has  learned 
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to  understand  the  relation  to  each 
other  of  the  thought  and  feeling  and 
purpose  and  action  of  the  people. 
No  country  has  a  more  interesting 
history  than  the  United  States,  which 
from  their  beginnings  in  the  scattered 
settlements  of  immigrants  from  Euro- 
pean shores  three  hundred  years  ago 
and  less,  have  grown  thru  colonial  and 
national  life  till  they  have  become  the 
greatest,  wealthiest,  most  powerful 
and  most  prosperous,  the  freest,  the 
most  self-controlled  and  self-re- 
strained, the  most  cosmopolitan  and 
the  most  firmly  united  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  story  of 
the  United  States  is  the  story  not  of 
d3masties  and  courts,  but  of  the 
people,  their  life,  their  industries, 
their  aspirations  and  the  democratic 
institutions  thru  which  they  have 
sought  to  attain  these  aspirations,  and 
every  line  of  the  story  throbs  with 
present  interest  and  future  meaning. 
It  is  with  the  hope  that  many  boys 
and  girls,  yotmg  men  and  women,  and 
older  persons,  too,  may  be  stimulated 
by  it  to  learn  more  of  the  story  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  thereby 
become  more  intelligent  and  better 
citizens,  while  experiencing  the  joy 
of  living  in  the  past  and  learning  to 
know  those  who  have  made  the  pres- 
ent— ^that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
issues  thru  its  Division  of  Home  Edu- 
cation this  list  of  books  on  American 
history  as  "Reading  Course  No.  lo." 
In  making  up  the  list  the  Bureau  has 
had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mac9, 
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professor  of  history,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  teacher 
and  author,  Dr.  Franklin  L.  Rilby, 
professor  of  History,  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Dr.  William  Starr 
Meyrs,  professor  of  history,  Prince- 
ton University,  who  will  continue 
their  advice  and  assistance. 

To  any  person  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  read  any  i8  of 
the  23  books  of  the  list  there  will  be 
awarded  a  certificate  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  All  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  story  of  their 
country  and  who  can  find  time  to 


read  a  few  hours  a  week  are  invited  to 
join  the  National  Reading  Cirde  and 
take  this  course.  No  one,  however, 
who  has  already  begim  another  of 
the  courses  of  this  drde  should  begin 
this  until  that  is  finished. 

Many  public  libraries  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  cooperating  with 
this  Bureau  in  promoting  the  work 
of  the  National  Reading  Cirde,  and 
librarians  will  be  glad  to  supply 
these  books  to  their  readers  upon 
request. 

In  writing  about  this  course,  please 
address  and  refer  to  it  as  Home  Edu- 
cation Division  Reading  Course  No. 
10,  or  as  the  American  History  Course. 


(The  list  of  books  announced  for  this  course  will  be  found  on  page  440) 

The  1917  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  getting  ready  in  every  way  that  an  active  general 
committee  can  think  of  for  the  National  Education  Convention  to  be  hdd  in 
that  dty  July  7  to  14. 

The  latest  news  from  the  center  of  the  industrial  and  scenic  Northwest 
is  that  500  Portland  high  school  boys  have  enlisted  for  the  "N.E.A.  Guides." 

Every  high  school  of  the  city  is  furnishing  its  share  of  the  recruits,  and 
is  assisting  in  their  training  by  giving  them  credits  for  effidency  in  being  able 
to  answer  questions  about  Portland  and  Oregon. 

The  boys  have  been  put  in  training  and  when  July  rolls  arotmd  the  Guides 
for  the  convention  will  be  ready. 

The  weekly  bulletin  issued  by  the  Portland  School  Board  is  running  lists 
of  questions  and  columns  of  information  about  things  that  active  brained 
teachers  may  ask.  The  information  is  bdng  furnished  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Portland  and  will  be  authoritative. 

The  guides  will  be  on  duty  in  squads.  A  large  section  is  to  be  assigned 
to  aid  the  depot  reception  committee.  They  will  carry  the  grips  and  suit 
cases  and  escort  teachers  to  registration  headquarters  thence  to  their  hotds 
and  rooming  houses.  Enroute  the  Guides  will  answer  questions  and  hand  out 
an  information  book  containing  the  program  and  a  map  showing  the  location 
of  all  meeting  places  and  the  most  direct  way  of  reaching  them  from  any 
section  of  the  dty. 

Another  section  of  the  Guides  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  ofBcers  of  the  N.E.A.  and  will  be  ready  to  serve  Portland's 
guests  in  any  way  that  may  be  asked.  Still  another  section  will  be  divided 
among  12  meeting  places. 
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Meditation  of  a  Member  of  a  Board  of  Education 


Suggested  by  Cai^vin  N.  Kbndai^l,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 

State  of  New  Jersey 

{Comtnended  to  the  aUention  of  School  Board  members  everywhere) 


Believe  in  Education 

I  believe  in  education,  in  training 
and  in  good  schools.  If  I  did  not  so 
believe  I  should  not  serve  on  the 
Board. 

Responsibility  and  Service 

I  believe  that  my  position  is  one 
demanding  thoughtful,  broad-minded 
and  unselfish  service;  that  it  is  a  place 
of  educational  leadership  and  oppor- 
tunity; that  I  must  therefore  seek  to 
know  what  present  school  conditions 
are  and  also  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  meet  my  responsibilities. 

Importance  of  the  Teacher 

I  realize  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  any  school  is  the  teacher, 
hence  I  will  use  every  effort  to  have 
good  teachers  in  all  schools.  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  teacher  whom 
nobody  else  wants,  just  as  I  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  horse  or  a  machine 
that  nobody  else  wanted.  Even  if  I 
myself  were  willing  to  accept  a  poor 
teacher  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  the 
children  for  whom  I  am  trustee.  I 
am  bound  by  every  consideration  to 
give  them  the  best  that  the  district 
can  afford. 

I  believe  that  the  best  teachers  are 
more  economical  at  any  price  than 
the  unprepared,  incapable  or  perhaps 
indifferent  teachers   at   a   minimum 


outlay.  I  believe  it  my  duty  at  all 
times  to  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  well 
qualified  teachers  are  employed. 

Appointment  of  Teachers 

I  favor  asking  the  superintendent, 
the  supervising  principal  or  the  county 
superintendent  to  recommend  teach- 
ers to  fill  vacancies.  Such  an  officer 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  finding  good  teachers  than  the 
Board  can  have.  He  should  be  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  teachers  than  the  Board 
can  be.  To  throw  this  responsibility 
on  him  will,  first,  relieve  the  Board 
from  the  responsibility  of  hunting  up 
teachers;  secondly,  be  well  for  the 
growth  of  the  superintendent;  third, 
follow  the  practice,  or  indeed  the  rule, 
already  in  operation  in  many  towns 
and  cities thruout  the  country;  fourth, 
in  the  long  run  secure  for  our  schools 
better  teachers.  Of  course  the  super- 
intendent will  make  some  mistakes  in 
judgment,  for  he  is  a  human,  but  he  is 
not  liable  to  make  so  many  mistakes 
in  this  important  matter  as  the  Board 
itself. 

Fairness  in  Choice  of  Teachers 

I  will  not  allow  personal  bias  to  in- 
fluence me  in  the  choice  of  teachers, 
whether  that  bias  be  political,  relig- 
ious, social  or  family.  The  schools 
exist  for  the  children.  They  do  not 
exist  to  furnish  employment  for  any- 
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are  in  session  unless  they  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  severe  storms  or 
bad  roads.  Much  of  the  waste  in 
schools  is  caused  by  poor  attendance. 
Teachers  cannot  teach  children  unless 
the  children  are  in  school.  I  know 
that  the  district  loses  money  in  the 
appc^onment  of  State  funds  because 
of  unnecessary  absence  of  children 
from  school,  for  each  day's  attendance 
counts  in  the  distribution  of  these 
funds  and  every  child  who  attends 
school  regularly  reduces  the  expenses 
of  the  district. 

I  am  aware  that  years  ago  the  Legis- 
lature enacted  compulsory  education 
laws.  The  law  requires  that  every 
Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  one 
or  more  attendance  ofBcers.  I  will 
use  my  influence  to  see  that  a  suitable 
attendance  officer  is  appointed  and 
that  he  does  the  work  for  which  he  is 
employed.  I  believe  that  an  attend- 
ance officer  who  works  with  the  par- 
ents on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
principal  and  teacher  on  the  other  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  is,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  most  capable  attend- 
ance officer.  I  will  back  him  up  when 
he  does  his  work  well. 

Health  Inspection 

I  am  aware  that  the  State  law  re- 
quires that  every  Board  of  Education 
shall  appoint  a  medical  inspector  who 
is  a  competent  physician.  It  is  my 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  obey  the  law  and  to  see 
that  the  medical  inspector  does  his 
work.  The  health  and  lives  of  the 
children  are  too  important  matters  to 
be  trifled  with  and  I  will  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
disobey  the  laws  of  the  state. 


Display  of  Flag 

The  law  requires  that  the  United 
States  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  or 
near  public  school  buildings  during 
school  hours.  What  excuse  have  I, 
as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
for  violating  this  plain  provision  of  the 
law  of  the  State? 

BuslneM  Duties 

I  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Education  regularly.  I  will 
promptly  do  any  committee  work  to 
which  I  am  assigned.  I  will  endeavor 
to  see  that  the  business  of  the  Board 
is  done  with  dispatch  and  yet  with 
appropriate  deliberation.  I  will  en- 
deavor not  to  be  tedious  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Board  of  Education.  I 
will  try  to  see  that  the  business  which 
ought  to  be  accomplished  in  half  an 
hour  does  not  take  three  times  as  long. 

I  will  see  that  the  district  derk 
keeps  the  records  of  the  meetings 
faithfully  and  accurately,  that  he 
answers  communications  promptly 
and  that  he  presents  to  the  Board  all 
communications  addressed  to  the 
Board. 

Responsibility  of  the  Super- 
intendent 

I  will  welcome  suggestions  and 
recommendations  from  the  super- 
intendent about  the  improvement  of 
the  schools,  even  tho  the  adoption  of 
such  suggestions  will  cost  something. 
I  believe  in  holding  the  superin- 
tendent responsible  for  the  progress 
of  the  schools;  if  he  is  to  have  this 
responsibility  he  must  be  given  large 
powers  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
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respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
schools,  selection  of  teachers,  pro- 
motion of  pupils,  planning  of  the 
course  of  study,  choice  of  textbooks. 

I  realize  that  the  work  of  a  live, 
active  superintendent  or  supervising 
principal  has  become  increasingly 
complex  and  difficult  with  the  increase 
in  the  activities  of  a  modem  school 
system.  His  responsibilities,  there- 
fore, have  become  larger.  I  must  not 
withhold  from  him  praise,  support 
and  encouragement,  nor  should  I  fail 
to  suggest  to  him  ways  in  which  his 
work  may  be  bettered. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 


member  of  a  Board  of  Education  to 
please  everybody.  Decisions  must 
be  made  which  are  likely  to  be  un- 
popular '  with  some  persons.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  member  of  a  Board  of 
Education  should  have  courage  and 
backbone  to  do  those  things  which  he 
believes  to  be  for  the  educational 
interests  of  children.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  should  oppose  a  new 
departure  in  the  schools  because  it  is 
"new."  I  am  convinced  that  the 
schools  may  be  better  than  they  are 
and  this  end  cannot  be  reached  if  I 
oppose  without  careful  study  and  in- 
vestigation new  practices  in  education. 


PATIENCE,  WE  IMPLORE! 

Our  January  and  February  issues  were  the  largest  under 
the  present  management. 

We  are  correspondingly  pleased. 

We  believe  in  our  publication.     We  believe  in  the  public. 
We  also  believe  in  our  printers. 

But  alas! 

Prosperity  brought  them  to  the  necessity  of  installing 
new  presses,  linot3i>ing  machines,  etc.  This  work  caused  con- 
jestion.  The  conjestion  delayed  the  publishing  of  the  maga- 
zine.   Complaints  began  to  arrive. 

We  were  correspondingly  displeased. 

**But,**  says  the  printer,  **we  shall,  hereafter,  be  able  to 
to  give  better  service  than  ever.** 

We  believe  it.    So  we  pray  for  patience. 

Publishers. 
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Educating  the  Young  Bolivian 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


•  r  I  iHE  educational  system  of  Bolivia 
^  has  this  mark  of  distinction. 
Nothing  just  like  it  is  likely  to  be 
found  any  where  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  In  discussing  this  system 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
three-fourths  of  Bolivia's  two  million 
population,  are  Indians  and  until  very 
recently,  when  the  normal  schools 
for  the  teachers  of  indigines  was 
formed,  virtually  nothing  had  been 
done  to  educate  this  important  part  of 
the  population — the  portion  which  the 
people  depend  upon  so  largely  for 
their  labor  and  support. 

The  introduction  of  American 
schools  into  this  mountain  Republic 
is  slowly  but  surely  bringing  about 
important  and  far  reaching  changes, 
not  only  in  the  method  of  study,  but 
also  in  the  influence  which  American 
teachers  are  having  upon  public 
officials,  and  in  the  important  policy 
of  sending  Bolivian  students  to  for- 
eign lands  for  study  and  securing  the 
modem  point  of  view.  Among  the 
chief  handicaps  of  education  here 
are  the  stultif}ring  memory  system 
which  is  followed  in  an  amazing 
fashion,  the  shockingly  mediocre  teach- 
ing provided  by  pedagogs  whose 
character  is  as  doubtful  as  their 
equipment,  and  the  lack  of  text- 
books applicable  to  the  state  of  prog- 
ress and  temperaments  of  the  stu- 
dents. No  one  can  appreciate  the 
present  indications  of  awakening  who 
has  not  visited  the  primary  schools, 
not  only  in  the  capital  at  La  Paz, 
but  also  in  the  smaller  towns  where 
conditions  of  education  are  almost 
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beyond  credibility  as  r^^ds  primi- 
tive methods. 

In  Bolivia  aU  public  instruction  is 
free,  and  the  education  is  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  general  and  special. 
The  first  comprises  the  primary,  the 
secondary  and  the  superior  or  pro- 
fessional instruction,  while  the  second 
includes  such  special  institutions  as 
military  colleges,  commercial  schools 
the  school  of  mining  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  painters  school,  and  a  school 
for  manual  training. 

Previous  to  1908  the  primary  course 
of  study  covered  three  years,  the 
secondary  six  years,  making  a  total 
of  nine  years  of  study,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  student  received 
the  title  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  educational  training 
was  lengthened  in  1908  by  two  years, 
making  at  present  eleven  years  neces- 
sary for  this  degree  and  the  entrance 
into  the  universities. 

The  primary  instruction  as  a  rule 
is  supported  by  the  municipalities, 
while  the  secondary  work  is  paid  for 
by  the  national  government,  and 
the  direct  supervision  is  lodged  in  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  is 
a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 

The  Goncentric  Educational  Sys- 
tem 

The  system  which  has  been  in  vogue 
in  Bolivia  has  been  called  the  con- 
centric educational  system  which  is 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  child  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  school  life 
is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  the  study 
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of  the  simple  first  principles  of  every 
branch  erf  learning.  It  is  thought 
better  for  him  to  learn  the  first  princi- 
ples of  many  subjects  rather  than 
advance  to  more  difficult  work  in  a 
few  branches.  Geometry  for  example, 
is  thought  to  be  sufficient  in  its  fun- 
damental principles  to  allow  a  child's 
mind  to  grasp  it  readily  as  soon  as  he 
learns  to  read,  thus  becoming  inter- 
ested at  an  early  period  in  this  sub- 
ject and  adding  new  educational 
victories  as  he  proceeds  year  by  year. 

The  educational  booklet  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1907  contains  the  following  branches 
of  study  for  primary  instruction: 
Spanish  language  and  grammar;  arith- 
metic and  principles  of  algebra;  gen- 
eral geography  of  America  and  spec- 
ial geography  of  Bolivia  and  surround- 
ing countries;  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal geography;  elementary  geome- 
try; first  steps  in  American  and  general 
history,  cosmography,  physiology  and 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry 
and  hygiene;  morals,  manners,  re- 
ligion and  sacred  history;  bookkeep- 
ing, national  constitution;  music  and 
gymnastics — all  this'  together  with 
several  other  topics  to  be  crammed 
into  the  heads  of  Bolivian  children 
from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age.  Per- 
haps a  more  comprehensive  primary 
educational  system  than  the  above 
has  been  attempted  some  where  in 
oriental  lands,  but  even  here  we 
have  failed  to  find  a  more  utterly 
ineffedent  and  senseless  method  of 
memorizing  than  has  been  in  vogue 
in  this  strange  medley  of  educational 
training. 

It  is  encouraging  to  state  that 
about  two-thirds  of  these  topics  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  new  primary 
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program  adopted  in  1908,  and 
many  of  the  primitive  methods  of 
study  are  retained,  this  effort  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  education  is. 
being  abandoned. 

The  futitility  of  this  concentric 
system  can  be  further  appreciated 
when  it  is  realized  when  the  subjects 
covering  six  years  of  study,  sudi  as 
physics,  chemistry  and  French,  the 
same  textbook  was  used  for  every 
grade,  and  no  serious  attempts  were 
made  to  adapt  the  principles  of  the 
study  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  an  educa- 
tional board  would  prescribe  the 
same  textbook  for  the  beginner  as 
for  the  graduate. 

Examinations 

The  stress  of  education  is  placed  in 
this  country  upon  the  two  examina- 
tions, one  at  the  mid-year  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  session.  As 
the  reputation  of  the  teacher  as  Tifell 
as  the  student  depended  upon  these 
examinations  the  tendency  has  been 
to  make  these  tests  some  what  farcical.. 
Memory  work  has  been  depended 
upon  almost  entirely.  Like  the  Ori- 
ental, the  Bolivian  boy  will  learn  by 
heart  pages  of  textbook  which  he 
will  repeat  glibly,  but  should  you  ask 
him  a  question  requiring  him  to  uti- 
lize his  own  thought,  he  is  utterly  at 


Like  the  Oriental  also,  the  Boliviafi  ^ 
boys  study  aloud  and  in  these  town^>  • 
as  in  the  East,  you  can  hear  a  school 
for  blocks  away.  Frequently  it  iS:  ^e 
custom  to  turn  part  of  the  morning, 
hours  in  study  out  of  doors  when  ^e^^ 
boys  walk  back  and  forth  repeating, 
aloud  their  lessons.    It  seems  indeed 
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impossible  for  them  to  get  any  under- 
standing of  their  reading  unless  they 
hear  their  own  voices.  During  the 
examination  hours  the  American  teach- 
ers were  astonished  to  find  that  the 
examiners,  all  of  whom  were  supposed 
to  hold  the  B.  A.  degree,  gave  no 
heed  to  the  cheating  of  the  students, 
tmt  allowed  them  to  use  their  books 
openly  during  the  examinations^  The 
fallowing  notes  from  the  diary  of  one 
of  the  American  teachers  give  an 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  exam- 
iners. 

''The  ex-director  was  president 
of  the  examining  tribunal.  The  ex- 
aminers smoked  in  the  balcony.  All 
the  boys  cheated  openly;  we  took 
away  many  notebooks;  the  presi- 
dent went  out  for  another  drink; 
spent  half  his  time  out  of  the  room 
and  the  remainder  sitting  up  in 
front  smoking,  with  feet  on  the  table; 
we  took  away  ten  more  notebooks; 
at  least  twenty  boys  have  asked  me 
directly  to  answer  their  questions. 
The  president  took  a  long  nap  in  the 
afternoon.  Those  of  the  fourth  grade 
who  couldn't  answer  aU  their  ques- 
tions yesterday  were  allowed  to  come 
back  and  finish.  They  wrote  nearly 
an  hour  and  half  more,  having  stud- 
ied up  all  they  didn't  know.  The 
fifth  grade  wrote  very  slowly  so  as 
not  to  finish  by  noon.  When  a  boy 
asked  me  to  answer  his  question  and  I 
refused,  he  asked  in  astonishment, 
"Why  Not?" 
Another  diary  quotation  relates: 
"One  boy  had  the  discovery  of 
Potasi  and  having  written  nothing 
<m  his  paper,  when  told  to  stand  up 
and  read  his  answer,  he  read  for 
five  minutes  out  of  his  head.     An- 


other boy  becoming  too  enthusiastic 
and  spending  too  much  time  on  one 
side  erf  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  was 
stopped  and  given  zero  because  his 
cheating  was  too  evident." 

The  foreign  teachers  explained  to 
us,  however,  that  we  should  not 
judge  the  examiners  too  harshly  since 
they  very  often  did  not  know  whether 
the  pupils  were  doing  well  or  the 
reverse,  and  that  their  markings 
came  quite  as  near  to  justice  when 
they  were  awakened  from  a  nap  and 
asked  to  report  on  a  pupil's  work, 
as   when   they   listened   attentively. 

The  Character  of  the  Teachers 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  chief 
need  in  Bolivian  education  today 
consists  in  the  raising  up  of  a  new 
race  of  teachers.  The  requirements 
for  a  primary,  or  ix^  fact  any  teacher 
in  Bolivia,  have  been  astonishingly 
lax.  We  were  told  of  a  native  teacher 
who  was  chosen  to  become  the  kinder- 
garten expert  for  schools  outside  the 
capital.  She  attended  for  two  months 
the  kindergareten  classes  in  a  school 
conducted  by  Chilean  teachers,  took 
the  examination  and  received  her 
normal  certificates. 

Teachers  in  4this  country  moreover, 
are  not  noted  for  punctuality.  In 
fact  this  trait  is  almost  unknown 
along  the  entire  West  Coast  of  South 
America.  We  were  told  that  when 
WsuLiAM  J.  Bryan  was  asked  by  the 
Minister  of  foreign  Relations  in  Bo- 
livia to  give  an  address  in  the  capital, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
school,  the  invitations  gave  the  hour 
as  three-thirty  p.  m.,  but  the  special 
invitation  which  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Bryan,   read  four-thirty,   and  very 
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few  of  the  audience  waited  more  than 
five  minutes  for  the  speaker  to  ar- 
rive. The  foreign  teachers  will  tell 
you  that  if  the  native  teacher  ar- 
rives not  more  than  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  late  for  his  dass,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  being  unusually  prompt. 
A  Bolivian  remarked  when  being 
asked  concerning  the  subject  of  punc- 
tuality/'A  minute  with  you  Americans 
is  a  minute,  but  with  us  it  is  anywhere 
from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour." 

The  moral  example  set  by  teachers 
in  this  country,  as  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Peru,  leaves  considerable  to 
be  desired.  One  teacher  wrote  con- 
cerning a  professor  that  he  "was 
drunk  and  misused  a  boy  so  that  he 
had  to  be  taken  home."  He  had  his 
head  cut  open.  The  Rector  in  one 
university  district  was  nicknamed 
"The  Wreck"  because  of  his  life  of 
dissipation. 

The  Bolivian  boys  on  the  other 
hand  impress  one  as  being  quite  as 
bright  and  capable  as  boys  in  the 
United  States^  but  the  slavish  mem- 
ory system  has  failed  to  develop  their 
reasoning  powers,  and  one  will  be  told 
by  foreigners  in  Bolivia  that  the 
career  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  intelligent  boys  and  girls  has 
been  ruined  by  this  badcward  and 
amazing  system  of  education. 

School  Equipment 

One  finds  in  Bolivia  unusual  modem 
equipment  in  certain  of  the  best 
schools,  but  as  a  rule  the  buildings,  as 
wen  as  the  ventilation  and  lighting 
are  inadequate.  The  costly  apparatus 
moreover,  is  frequently  chosen  with- 
out wisdom,  plainly  showing  the  wiles 
of  the  "grafter."    In  the  Bolivar  col- 


lege $2000  worth  of  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  was  found  not  long 
ago  stowed  away  in  a  back  room, 
while  no  one  could  find  a  native 
teacher  who  knew  the  use  of  it.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
learning  the  use  of  this  equipment  has 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
found  no  use  for  it  in  their  method  of 
preparing  the  students  for  examina- 
tion. 

Hopeful  Progress 

Altho  the  picture  of  education 
in  Bolivia  seems  a  dark  one,  during 
the  past  years,  the  present  is  filled 
with  new  hope  along  many  lines.  The 
following  paragraph  taken  from  the 
message  of  1908  gives  an  inkling  of  the 
rapid  development  in  four  years,  and 
the  advance  since  this  period  has  been 
much  greater. 

"In  1904  the  budget  of  public  in- 
struction was  $156,600  and  in  1908  it 
was  $734,300.  In  1904  no  primary 
'college'    existed    in    the    Republic. 

Today  we  have  sixteen 

Finally  in  1904  the  fiscal  school  had 
only  166  professors,  with  2, 847  pupils, 
and  at  present  11,650  pupils  attend 
these  schools,  taught  by  400  pro- 
fessors". 

Commissions  have  been  appointed 
to  study  systems  of  education  in  other 
countries,  new  courses  of  study  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  government  is 
sending  a  number  of  students  to 
schools  in  foreign  countries.  Ameri* 
can  private  schools  have  been  wel- 
comed and  American  teachers  have 
been  asked  to  assist  in  the  reshap- 
ment  of  the  educational  system.  The 
American  institute  established  in  1907 
was  granted  $6000  by  the    govern- 
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ment  and  the  growing  confidence  of 
the  people  in  this  institute  was  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  in  a  recent 
year  when  $8,800  was  asked  for,  the 
government  granted  $13,000.  The 
sons  of  officials  and  Bolivian  states- 
men are  attending  these  American 
schools,  and  the  effect  is  certain  to  be 
far  reaching  upon  Bolivia's  tomorrow. 

A  national  school  of.  commerce  has 
been  organized  at  I<a  Paz  in  1900  with 
a  Belgian  as  director.  The  desire  to 
have  foreigners  aid  in  such  schools  was 
evident  when  the  Belgian  director  re- 
signed, the  government  looking  for 
his  successor  saying,"We  must  have  a 
foreigner  for  this  school."  There  is  a 
faculty  of  fourteen  teachers  of  whom 
five  are  foreigners  and  include  Bel- 
gians, English  and  Americans. 

The  normal  school  for  the  teachers 
of  Indians  has  been  organized  for  the 


purpose  of  giving  special  instruction 
and  manual  training,  while  another 
section  of  the  school  trains  elemen- 
tary teachers  for  Indian  schoob,  the 
government  providing  board,  lodg- 
ing and  instruction  free  for  the  pupils. 

The  great  need  of  training  teachers 
is  being  felt  by  the  government  and 
the  normal  school  inaugurated  in  1909 
in  Sucre  under  the  direct(»:ship  of  a  Bel- 
gian educator  is  along  the  right  lines. 
Scholarships  are* paid  by  the  state 
covering  aU  the  expenses  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  pupil  promises  to  teach  five 
years  after  graduation  at  whatever 
place  they  may  be  sent.  In  a  recent 
year  forty-nine  pupils  were  enrolled. 

In  these  solid  advances  lie  one  of 
the  chief  hopes  of  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  betterment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  in  this  mountain 
Republic. 


O.  Henry— Apothecary 

By  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

WHERE  once  he  measured  comphor,  glycerin, 
Cloves,  aloes,  potash,  peppermint  in  bars. 
And  all  the  oils  and  essenses  so  keen 

That  druggists  keep  in  rows  of  stoppered  jars — 
Now,  blender  of  strange  drugs  more  volatile. 

The  master  pharmacist  of  joy  and  pain 
Dispenses  sadness  tinctured  w«th  a  smile 

And  laughter  that  dissolves  into  tears  again. 
O  brave  apothecary  I  You  who  knew 

What  dark  and  add  doses  life  prefers. 
And  yet  with  smiling  face  resolved  to  brew 

These  sparkling  potions  for  your  customers — 
Glowing  with  globes  of  red  and  purple  glass 

Your  window  gladens  travelers  who  pass. 

From  February  Everybody's  Maganne. 
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An  Educational  Shock  Absorber 
Dr,  William  McAndrew 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  of  New  York 


By  A,  J. 

IT  is  an  easy  matter  to  stand  a  strain 
if  one  is  supplied  with  shock  ab- 
sorbers. There  was  a  time  when 
educators  regarded  school  critics  with 
fearsome  mien.  They  approached  the 
morning  papers  with  extreme  trepi- 
dation; they  found  their  educational 
waters  roiled  up  by  magazine  writers 
and  newspaper  reporters.  Then  came 
Dr.  Wsuliam  McAndrbw;  and  the 
educational  stream  is  fast  resuming 
its  wonted  clearness  and  limpidity. 

To  liken  this  dynamic  personality 
to  a  shock  absorber  is  to  detract  from 
his  unlimited  capacity  tor  action. 
However,  he  did  remove  the  pressure 
from  the  bruised  sensibilities  of  the 
harassed  pedagogs  by  interposing 
his  tact  and  adroitness.  He  performed 
this  feat  in  a  manner  character- 
istic of  the  man;  and  the  tale  is  worth 
the  telling. 

Few  teachers  realize  that  every  one 
of  them  possesses  rich  potentialities 
for  shock  absorption.  Hyper-sensi- 
tiveness cannot  exist  in  dose  prox- 
imity to  a  sense  of  humor.  The  vista 
into  which  one  cannot  inject  an  de- 
ment of  cheer  is  a  mighty  depressing 
one:  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the 
darkest  doud  if  one  knows  how  to 
visualize  it.  Dr.  McAndrbw  not  only 
saw  the  silver  lining  but  he  turned 
the  doud  inside  out  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  both  critic  and  criticized.  He 
met  rebuff  with  unremitting  cheerful- 
ness; he  answered  carpers  with  grave 
courtesy.     He  brought  about  an  edu- 
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cational  armistice.  He  labored  with 
both  belligerents  to  bring  about  not 
only  peace,  but  future  concerted 
action.  He  tacked  on  a  huge  ''Wd- 
comel"  sign  to  every  school  building 
under  his  jurisdiction.  He  invited 
the  public  to  enter  and  examine  the 
workings  of  the  educational  machine. 
They  dame,  they  saw  and  they  under- 
stood. Of  course,  he  has  not  troubled 
himself  with  sensdess  criticisms. 
With  the  intelligent  taxpayer  harness- 
ed to  the  educational  wagon  and  pull- 
ing evenly  and  strongly,  one  can  well 
afford  to  ignore  those  hanging  on  to 
the  wheels;  their  obstructive  activ- 
ities cannot  stay  its  uniform  progress. 
When  the  advance  is  steady,  weU 
planned,  and  properly  supported  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  how 
soon  the  namdess  critics,  lurking  in 
the  rear,  are  bombed  out  from  their 
dugouts  of  anonymity. 

He  approached  his  subordinates  in 
the  same  spirit.  He  organized  them 
into  a  choral  union;  their  best  per- 
formance is  the  suggestive  ballad 
"Let  us  Get  Together,"  of  which  the 
stirring  refrain  is  "The  Public  Be 
Pleased."  Dr.  McAndrbw  is  keeping 
their  enthusiasm  at  fever  heat  by 
conferences,  lectures  and  public  meet- 
ings. He  has  suffused  this  movement 
with  his  strong  personality;  the  Public 
is  glowing  with  pleasure  and  the  prin- 
dpals  have  brightened  up  perceptibly. 

Dr.  McAndrbw  has  stripped  the 
schools  of  all  meretridous  ornament. 
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He  has  laid  himsdf  open  to  the  im- 
putation of  iconodasm.  His  pro- 
gressivism  and  modernism  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  those  who 
consider  the  school  a  sacred  institu- 
tion; who  consider  scientific  manage- 
ment a  corrupting  creed  of  a  com- 
mercial heathenism;  and  who  crave 
for  renewed  assurances  that  the  busi- 
ness world  is  prepared  to  recognize 
for  all  time  the  inviolability  of  the 
sacrosanct  3  R's. 

Their  distress  is  not  lessened  by  the 
note  in  which  modem  pedagogical 
writing  is  keyed.  The  terminology  of 
the  Scholastics  is  continuing  to  domi- 
nate our  books  on  education.  Any 
departure  from  its  classicisms  is 
placed  on  a  parity  with  a  slangy  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  The  fluted  phrases 
and  precise  style  of  the  Educational 
Classics  must  never  be  altered.  There 
are  certain  subjects  one  cannot  treat 
in  journalese. 

It  is  only  given  to  the  spiritually 
gifted  souls  to  sense  the  poignant 
anguish  of  these  educational  precisians 
when  confronted  with  such  captions 
as:  "Getting  It  Across,"  "Looking 
the  Part,"  and  "Delivering  the  Goods." 
Dr.  McAndrsw  prefers  to  speak  in 
the  Language  of  Achievement:  he  is 
creating  a  new  style  in  educational 
writing;  the  language  of  the  mart  is 
not  only  adequately  capable  of  ex- 
pressing all  nuances  of  pedagogic 
thought  but  it  is  constructing  a  dur- 
able bridge  to  span  the  gap  between 
the  public  and  its  schools.  The  task 
of  promoting  cordial  relations  be- 
tween parent  and  teacher  has  brought 
Dr.  McAndrbw  in  the  forefront  of 
educational  expositors.  There  is  not 
a  little  sectionalism  in  education, 
but  his  recent  utterances  before  edu- 


cators of  different  states  are  heli»ng 
to  shift  the  educational  centre  ol 
gravity  hack  to  the  Bast.  New  York 
City  has  suffered  an  edipse  in  the 
last  few  years;  it  is  now  emerging  into 
the  educational  firmament  witli  an 
added  lustre.  As  ^  the  principal 
of  Washington  Irving  High  School 
he  set  the  pace  for  high  school  effi- 
ciency; as  an  Associate  Superintend- 
ent he  is  disseminating  the  doctrine 
of  a  practical  education  based  on  the 
accepted  business  principles  of  scien- 
tific management.  He  is  using  his 
best  endeavors  to  propagate  a  new 
education  suited  to  the  present  age. 
He  is  enlisting  nation  wide  interest 
in  the  movement  for  twentieth  cen- 
tury schools  on  seventeenth  century 
foundations;  he  is  leading  in  the  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
educational  past  in  a  modem,  indus- 
trially wise  educational  body.  One 
may  apply  to  him  the  piquant  re- 
mark characterizing  the  recent  activi- 
ties of  Thsodorb  Roosevslt:  "As 
a  second  fiddle  he  is  a  wonderful  bass 
drum."  More  power  to  his  dbowl 
Dr.  McAndrsw  is  not  content  with 
establishing  an  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween the  school  and  public;  he 
desires  to  enlist  their  hearty  cooper- 
ation. To  compass  this  end  he  is  con- 
ducting conferences  on  "Pleasing  the 
Public."  He  is  pointing  out  to  his 
principals  wherein  the  schools  are 
falling  short  of  reasonable  expecta- 
tions; he  is  resolving  the  primal  ray 
of  school  efficiency  into  the  six-fold 
spectrum  of  personality,  scholarship* 
methodology,  effort,  practicality  and 
insight.  The  feasible  is  winnowed 
from  the  impossible;  specific  accomp- 
lishments in  English  and  Arithmetic 
are   presented   for   round-table   dis- 
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cussion  with  the  injunction,  discreetly 
imparted,  to  awaken  their  teachers  to 
a  sense  of  the  imperativeness  of  the 
need  for  improving  the  methods  in 
teaching  the  3  R*s. 

The  plea  for  better  work  is  m'ged  on 
yet  another  ground:  the  responsibility 
that  the  teacher  as  a  public  employee 
bears  towards  the  community.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  taxpayer  pays 
the  teacher's  salary;  and  one  must  ac- 
cord a  certain  degree  of  responsive- 
ness to  the  behests  of  one's  employer. 
Those  who  pay  have  a  right  to  have 
their  say;  and  it  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  public  service  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  thoughtless  plaints  of  amateur 
altitudinarians  of  education.  Thru- 
out  this  ordeal  one  must  harken  to 
the  voice  of  admonition  of  the  more 
level  headed  citizens  who  state  their 
case  against  the  schools  with  a  con- 
vincingness and  logicality  infinitely 
enhanced  by  a  sobriety  of  language 
at  variance  with  the  usual  immoder- 
ateness  of  the  stridently  vocal  muck- 
rakers.  As  an  employer  of  labor  the 
public  has  the  right  to  agitate  for 
efiSdent  administration  that  makes 
every  dollar  discharge  its  fullest 
economic  function;  for  better  teachers 
who  dress  the  part,  look  the  part  and 
act  the  part;  and  for  more  competent 
graduates  thoroly  prepared  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  industry. 

As  the  presiding  officer,  Dr.  McAn- 
DRSw  pronounced  judgment  against 
the  schools  on  many  counts;  and  be- 
cause his  censure  always  sheathes 
a  delicate  compliment,  the  principals 
and  teachers  are  taking  it  in  good 
part.  The  ways  of  the  super-leaders 
of  men  enables  them  to  work  mirades 
of  reform  by  subtle  indirection  and 
adroitly  applied  finesse;  they  com- 


mand with  an  unctuous  superiority 
that  salves  all  wounds  to  one's  self 


Professional  enthusiasm  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  conserva- 
tism and  indifferentism;  the  momen- 
tum must  be  generated  from  within. 
Dr.  Mc  Andrbw  can  only  inspire,  ex- 
hort and  even  command.  It  is  left  to 
his  lieutenants  to  feed  the  fires  of 
progressivism  started  by  him.  "I 
think  and  act  with  all  my  might," 
Gbnqral  Lhz  once  said,  "to  bring  my 
troops  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  I  must  leave  the  rest  to  my 
subordinate  generals."  General 
Plunkbtt  assigns  a  more  preponder- 
ant importance  to  the  human  ele- 
ment of  an  organization  when  he 
says  that  "target  practice  is  one  per 
cent  material  and  ninty-nine  per 
cent  crew." 

The  influence  of  an  executive  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  organisation.  The  lecture, 
the  newspaper  and  the  official  report 
may  extend  the  zone  of  influence 
materially.  But  the  lecture  hall  sets 
physical  bounds  to  this  zone,  the  news- 
papers do  not  give  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  educational  matters  and 
the  official  report  does  not  achieve 
wide  publicity.  The  Teacher's  In- 
stitute, if  properly  organized,  may 
yet  prove  the  best  means  for  conduct- 
ing educational  propaganda  and  one 
may  hope  for  the  time  when  the  Board 
of  Education  will  release  Dr.  Mc- 
Andrbw  from  managerial  duties  and 
set  him  free  to  devote  his  time  to  edu- 
cational evangelism.  R.  W.  BmSR* 
SON  advocated  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
fessorship in  books.  One  can  urge 
a  keener  need  for  a  diair  in  Educa- 
tional Harmony.    Too  much  credence 
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had  been  given  to  the  belief  that 
D1CK8N8  had  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  the  Dr.  Blimbersand  the  CreaUes. 
It  would  now  8eem  that  the  report  of 
their  demise  had  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. There  is  a  fruitful  field  for 
the  educator  who  can  dispel  the  at- 
mosphere of  pessimism  that  pervades 
many  of  our  school  rooms.  There 
is   just   one     meteorological   wizard 


an  enviable  record  for  dissipat- 
ing the  black  clouds  of  moroseness  and 
distrust  from  the  educational  sky. 
His  name  is  Wiluam  Mc  Andkbw. 
He  brings  to  this  task  the  cheerful 
optimism  of  Pbstaix>zzi,  the  organiz- 
ing ability  of  a  Giuksth,  the  critical 
faculty  of  a  Montaionb  and  a  sense 
of   humor   that   is    peculiaily    Mc- 


Reduce  Speed! 

A  Sympoaiuin  with  a  Moral 

By  HAROLD  E.  WARNER,  Department  of  Busmess  Practice,  Business 

High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REDUCE  speed,  and  proceed  with 
moderation  and  good  cheerl 
Let  this  be  an  ''assignment"  from  one 
of  the  Teaching  Profession  to  those 
not  ''too  old  to  learn."  Its  benefits 
ought  not  to  be  monoplized  by  the 
speeding  motorist. 

We  reason  by  induction.  Last 
week  one  of  my  second-semester 
students  in  typewriting  temporarily 
suspended  operations,  sat  back  and 
gazed  at  his  machine  with  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  despair  upon  his  face. 

The  problem  which  had  so  over- 
whelmed him  was  that  of  writing  with- 
out error  within  a  period  of  forty 
minutes  a  short  business  letter  of 
some  eighty-five  words.  The  boy 
had  made  several  attempts,  but  each 
had  ended  disastrously  in  the  strik- 
ing of  a  "false  note."  So  there  he  was 
mentally  "down  and  out,"  his  im- 
mediate future  black  with  despair. 

Now  the  remedy  which  the  pro- 
fessional typist  uses  to  correct  the 
tendencies  of  the  "off  hour"  is  to 


reduce  the  speed  of  writing  to  a  half 
or  even  a  quarter  and  proceed  at  this 
rate  until  the  "good  form"  gradually 
returns.  So  I  patted  the  young  fel- 
low on  the  back  and  gave  him  the 
suggestion  that  he  shocdd  reduce  his 
speed  of  writing  to  a  point  where  he 
might  pick  up  his  lost  coordination. 

This  didn't  seem  to  relieve  his  ap- 
prehensions of  failure,  so  I  said,  "Try 
this.  Count  the  number  of  words  in 
that  letter  which  you  are  trying  to 
copy.     What  do  you  get?" 

"Eighty-six,"  he  said  after  count- 
ing. 

"Now,  how  many  minutes  are  al- 
lowed you,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  in  which  to  produce  one  per- 
fect copy  of  the  letter?" 

"Forty,"  he  repUed. 

"All  right.  How  many  words  does 
that  require  you  to  write  each  minute 
of  the  forty  minutes  ?  In  other  words, 
how  much,  is  forty  into  eighty-six?" 

He  thought  a  minute.  "A  little 
over  two,"  he  replied. 
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"That's  right,"  I  said.  "Now  take 
your  machine,  put  in  a  dean  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wliile  I  hold  my  watch 
here,  you  write  for  me  the  first  three 
words  of  the  letter  just  as  slowly  as 
you  can  write  them  and  still  appear 
to  be  alivel" 

The  boy  did  this,  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  third  word,  the  second- 
hand of  my  watch  showed  that  the 
time  of  writing  had  been  exactly 
fifteen  seconds.  The  three  words 
were  of  average  length. 

"Now,"  I  explained  to  the  boy, 
"you  see  you  have  done  one  minute's 
work  in  one-quarter  of  a  minute.  If 
you  were  to  keep  that  pace  up  until 
you  had  completed  the  letter,  you 
would  find  that  you  had  completed 
the  letter  in  one-quarter  of  the  period. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  might  divide 
that  snail's  pace  by  four,  and  you 
would  still  be  able  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  one  perfect 
paper  a  period,  and  do  it  easOy '' 

The  boy  caught  the  idea,  his  look 
of  anxiety  softened  into  a  smile,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  do  his  work  more 
slowly  and  with  greater  effect. 

When  I  was  Secretary  to  old 
JuDGB  Brown  of  The  Panama  Canal, 
the  old  Judge  was  given  an  assign- 
ment to  investigate  the  claims  of  a 


Chicago  contractor  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  some  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 

The  old  Judge  quietly  accepted  the 
commission,  and  at  once  sent  to 
Chicago  for  a  few  of  the  papers  in 
interest.  The  contractor  sent  on  a 
trunk  containing  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  vouchers  representing  a  part 
of  the  data  in  the  case.  They  arrived 
late  one  afternoon. 

The  old  Judge  chewed  tobacco. 
Well,  when  that  consignment  of 
vouchers  was  unloaded  and  dragged 
into  our  office,  the  Judge  kept  right 
on  chewing  his  tobacco.  He  neither 
omitted  nor  hastened  one  chew  thereof. 
At  the  dose  of  business  that  evening 
the  Judge  had  examined,  digested,  and 
briefed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pages 
of  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 
You'd  have  thought  he  had  an  eter- 
nity at  his  disposal,  so  lacking  in 
worry  was  his  effort. 

Some  three  months  later,  the  Judge 
had  a  plie  of  laboriously  penciled 
report  briefs  upon  his  desk  higher 
than  the  trunk  of  vouchers;  and  the 
last  I  knew  of  the  case,  some  six  or 
dght  months  later,  Congress  had 
authorized  the  publication,  as  a 
thousand  page  volume,  of  the  Judge's 
final   and  most   satisfactory  report. 


A  Help  to  English  Teachers 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.  whidi  has  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined 
to  improve  dementary  sdiool  penmanship,  has  established  an  Exchange-Letter 
department  in  which  Public  School  Superintendents  and  Supervisors  of  Writing 
in  over  loo  dties  have  enrolled  with  enthusiasm.  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Comoany, 
30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City,  will  gladly  answer  all  inquiries.  In  writing 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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Women  in  Industry 

The  Ei^t  Hours  Day  and  Rest  at  Ni^t 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  General  Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League 


FIVE  STATES  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  by  law  the 
eight  hours  day  for  women  in  in- 
dustry, and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  upheld  them 
in  so  doing*  by  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  California  t  Statues.  These 
States  are  California,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Five  other  States  have  established 
by  law  a  period  of  rest  at  night. 
These  are  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 
The  New  York  law  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals — ^the  court 
of  last  resort  of  the  State. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
are  known  by  the  American  people 
to  be  pre-eminently  conservative  bod- 
ies. Yet  their  decisions  in  regard  to 
working  women  are  at  the  present 
moment  far  in  advance  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  States,  aside  from  the 
ten  mentioned  above. 

For  those  States — almost  forty  in 
number — ^whose  legislation  lags  be- 
hind the  decisions  of  these  two 
courts,  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 


*It  has  expressly  decided  that  even  pupil 
nurses  in  training  in  hospitals  may  enjoy  the; 
benefits  of  the  legal  eight  hours  day  as  pro- 
vided by  the  California  law. 

ti9X5  Miller  vs.  '^^Ison,  236  U.  S.  373! 
Bosley  vs.  McLaughlin,  336  U.  S.  385* 

}New  York  Acts  of  19x3,  Chapter  83  up- 
held in  1915  People  vs.  Schweinler  Press, 
a  14  N.  Y.  395 


obviously  to  adopt  unchanged  the 
California  statute  establishing  the 
eight  hours  day  and  the  New  York 
law  creating  a  period  of  rest  at  night 
from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  For  the 
cases  decided  favorably  have  arisen 
out  of  these  particular  measures,  and 
states  which  may  henceforth  adopt 
them  will  know  in  advance  that  their 
new  laws  will  not  be  annulled  as 
unconstitutional. 

Advantages  of  Such  Laws 

During  19 17  the  legislatures  of 
more  than  thirty  States  will  be  in 
session.  By  concerted  action  it  should 
be  possible  to  obtain  in  these  States 
fairly  uniform  protection  for  women 
and  girls  who  earn  their  own  living. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
state the  advantages  which  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  nation-wide 
adoption  by  law  of  the  eight  hours 
day  with  rest  at  night  for  women  and 
children. 

1.  Where  the  working  day  is  short, 
the  workers  are  less  predisposed  to 
diseases  arising  from  fatigue.  They 
are  often  correspondingly  less  in 
danger  of  being  out  of  work,  for  sick- 
ness is  in  turn  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  unemployment. 

2.  Accidents  have  diminished  con- 
spicuously wherever  working  hours 
have  been  reduced. 

3.  They  have  better  opportunity 
for  continuing  their  education  out  of 
working  hours.    Where  they  do  this 
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intelligently  they  become  more  valu- 
able and  are  correspondingly  less 
likely  to  become  victims  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

4*  A  short  working  day  established 
by  law  tends  automatically  to  regu- 
larize work.  The  interest  of  the 
employer  is  to  have  all  hands  con- 
tinuously active,  and  no  one  sitting 
idly  waiting  for  needles,  or  thread, 
or  materials,  or  for  machines  to  be 
repaired.  Every  effort  is  bent  to- 
wards having  work  ready  for  every 
hour  of  every  working  day  in  the 
year.  In  unregulated  industry,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  cruel  alter- 
nations of  idleness  and  overwork. 

5.  For  married  women  wage-earn- 
ers it  is  especially  necessary  to  have 
the  working  day  short  and  work  regu- 
lar. For  when  they  leave  their  work- 
place it  is  to  cook,  sew,  and  dean  at 
home,  sometimes  even  to  care  for  the 
sick. 

Caution 

In  States  which  have  Industrial 
Commissions  there  is  a  tendency  to 
give  the  Commission  discretion  to 
lengthen  working  hours  for  seasonal 
occupations,  or  in  case  of  breaks  in 
machinery.  This  should  be  vigor- 
ously fought.  The  opposite  provi- 
sion should  be  copied  from  the  Oregon 
law,  if  any  deviation  from  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  is  permitted.  In  Ore- 
gon the  working  day  may  be  reason- 
ably shortened  in  the  more  exhaust- 
ing occupations  by  the  Commission, 
but  in  no  case  lengthened  beyond  ten 
hours. 

Text   of   Statutes 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  promot- 


ing women's  eight  hours  laws,  the 
text  of  the  two  statutes  follows: 

Calif omla  El^t  Hours  Law 

"Section  i.  No  female  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing,  me- 
chanical or  mercantile  establishment, 
laundry,  hotel,  public  lodging  house, 
apartment  house,  hospital,  place  of 
amusement  or  restaurant,  or  tele- 
graph or  telephone  establishment  or 
office,  or  by  any  express  or  transpor- 
tation company  in  this  State  more 
than  eight  hours  during  any  one  day 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  one 
week.  The  hours  of  work  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  females  at  any  time  so  that 
they  shall  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  one  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  dur- 
ing any  one  week:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  provisions  of  this 
section  in  relation  to  hours  of  em- 
ployment shall  not  apply  to  nor  affect 
the  harvesting,  curing,  canning  or 
drying  of  any  variety  of  perishable 
fnut  or  vegetable,  nor  to  graduate 
nurses  in  hospitals."  (California 
Acts  of  191 1  as  amended  by  Chapter 
352,  Acts  of  1913.) 

New  York  Law  Providing  for  Rest 

at  Night 

"Sec.  93-b.  In  order  to  protect 
the  health  and  morals  of  females  em- 
ployed in  factories  by  providing  an 
adequate  period  of  rest  at  night  no 
woman  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
any  day."  (New  York  Consoli- 
dated   Laws,    Section    93-b    added 
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by  Chapter  83,  Acts  of  1913O 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  in 
States  which  shorten  women's  work- 
ing hours  in  industry  and  assure  them 
a  fixed  period  of  rest  at  night,  em- 
ployers are  at  a  disadvantage  com- 


pared with  their  competitors  in  other 
states.  This  fear  can  be  removed 
by  concerted,  nmultaneous  effort 
to  get  these  indispensably  necessary 
measures  enacted  in  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  States  in  1917. 


"The  Intelligence  of  Woman" 

(Contributed  by  a  timorous  but  venturesome  member  of  our  editorial  staff.) 


Far  be  it  from  us — a  bachelor — ^to 
express  any  opinion  about  woman  or 
even  to  venture  to  express  any  defi- 
nite opinion  about  some  of  the  opin- 
ions of  some  one  else  on  a  subject 
which  is,  of  course,  beyond  us. 
Nevertheless,  after  having  mused  over 
much  material  from  Bpictqtus  to 
William  Jambs,  we  venture  to  say 
that  "The  Intelligence  of  Woman,"  by 
W.  L.  Ghorgb,  is  an  admirable  book 
for  every  man  to  read.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  are  things  there  that  every 
man  should  know, — ^that  is,  if  the 
things  be  true. 

We  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
fact,  frequently  reported  to  us,  that 
few  well-read  women  know  anything 
about  the  "strongest  love  story  in  the 
English  language" — so-called  by  com- 
petent critics — ^viz.,  "The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Peverel."  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  author  of  that  story  has 
been  wrongly  credited  with  a  senti- 
ment which  he  discovered  in,  and 
quoted  from,  an  abandoned  (i.  e. 
deserted)  husband's  diary.  This  was 
to  the  effect  that:  "Woman  will  be 
the  last  thing  to  be  civilized  by  man." 
As  this  expression  is  quoted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  it  may  have 
aroused  a  very  deserved  condemna- 
tion of  the  idea  and  an  immediate  re- 
jection of  the  rest  of  the  story. 


The  Author  Misunderstood? 

To  the  superficial  observer,  Mr. 
GsoRGS  would  seemtoteajch,  at  times, 
that  woman's  intelligence  does  not 
always  attain  unto  the  topmost 
heights  of  original  thought;  and  we 
know  of  an  ultra-suffragist  who  says 
with  sweet  enthusiasm:  "I  never  see 
anything  by  W.  If  GborgB  anywhere 
that  I  don't,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
seize  and  consign  to  the  flames." 
Such  summary  action  is,  in  the  case  of 
this  volume,  a  great  wrong;  for,  in  its 
entirety,  it  is  really  an  argument  for 
"the  cause"!  The  act  of  this  en- 
thusiast, therefore,  appears  to  offer 
concrete  illustration  of  the  assertion 
of  the  author  that,  "In  the  way"  of 
woman's  accuracy  "stands  a  fatal 
facility,  that  of  grasping  ideas  before 
they  are  half  expressed".* 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  GborgS 
shocks  us  by  an  apparent  tendency  to 
iconodasm.  The  feminist  supports 
this   iconoddsm,   but   the  ultra-suf- 


^Be  it  noted  here,  far  the  sahe  of  cauUon,  ihat 
none  of  these  apparently  original  com$nen$s 
have  been  set  down  by  us  as  our  own.  We  are 
Ignorant  and  Innocent.  These  observations 
•re  received  by  us  directly  fromamanof  wide 
experience  who  Infonns  us  that  they  are 
approved  as  correct  by  a  female  of  the  species 
Hifinltely  more  knowing  than  he. 
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fragist  of  an  originally  ultra-feminine 
type  throws  the  book  away.  If  the 
latter  held  toit,  she  would  find  a  few 
surprises  of  an  opposite  nature.  At 
first,  however,  she  reads  the  following, 
and  the  book  goes  into  the  discardl 

Men  are  often  dull  for  another  reason; 

they  are  more  conventional.  The  reader  may 
differ  from  me,  but  I  believe  that  woman  19 
much  less  conventional  than  man.  She  does 
all  the  conventional  things  and  attacks  other 
women  savagely  for  breaches  of  convention. 
But  you  will  generally  find  that  where  a  man 
may  with  impunity  break  a  convention  he 
will  not  do  so,  while,  if  secrecy  is  guaranteed, 
a  woman  will  please  herself  first  and  repent 
only  if  necessary.  It  follows  that  a  man  is 
conventional  because  he  respects  convention; 
woman  conventional  because  she  is  afraid  of 
what  may  happen  if  she  does  not  obey  con- 
vention. 

It  was  not  any  man,  or  the  ultra- 
suffragist,  but  a  very  feminine  woman, 
who  declared  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  altogether  true;  and  that  the 
"exceptions  merely  tend  to  prove  the 
rule". 

If  our  ultra-suffragist  had  read  fur- 
ther, however,  she  would  have  found 
such  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
true  abilities  of  the    sex  as  follow: 

A  little  while  ago,  when  Britain  was  floating 
a  large  war  loan,  one  woman  told  me  that  she 
oould  not  understand  its  terms.  We  went 
into  them  together,  and  she  found  that  she 
understood  perfectly.  She  was  surprised. 
She  had  always  assumed  that  she  did  not 
understand  finance,  and  the  assumption  had 
kept  her  down,  prevented  her  from  under- 
standing it.  Likewise,  and  until  they  try, 
many  women  think  they  cannot  read  maps 
and  time-tables. 

Again:  Many  are  to-day  impatient  be- 
cause woman  has  not  done  enough,  has  not 
justified  this  new  freedom.  I  think  they  are 
tu^ust;  they  do  not  understand  that  a  gener- 


ation of  training  and  of  relative  liberty  is  not 
enough  to  undo  evils  neolithic  in  origin.  All 
that  we  are  doing  to-day  by  opening  gates  to 
women  is  to  counter-influence  the  old  tra- 
dition, to  implant  in  the  woman  of  to-morrow 
the  new  faith  that  nothing  is  beyond  her 
powers.  It  lies  with  the  woman  of  to-day  to 
make  that  faith  so  strong  as  to  move  moun- 
tains. I  think  she  will  succeed,  for  I  doubt 
whether  any  mental  power  is  inherent  in  sex. 
There  are  differences  of  degree,  differences  of 
quality;  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  mainly 
due  to  sexual  heredity,  to  environment,  to 
suggestion,  and  that  indeed,  if  I  may  trench 
upon  biology,  human  creatures  are  never 
entirely  male  or  entirely  female;  there  are  no 
men,  there  are  no  women,  but  only  sexual 
majorities.  ' 

Under  the  title  of  "Feminist  Inten- 
tions", the  author  says  that  while 
''the  Suffragists  seek  to  change  the 
laws,  the  Feminists  wish  to  change 
the  conventions." 

Feminists 

do  not  ask  for  sumptuary  laws,  hav- 
ing very  little  respect  for  the  law,  but  for  a 
new  vision,  which  is  this:  Man,  intellect- 
ually developed,  decks  himself  in  no  finery, 
because  it  is  not  essential  to  his  success; 
woman  must  likewise  abandon  frippery  if  she 
is  to  have  energy  enough  to  reach  his  plane. 

.  .If  an  influential  movement  is  started  to 
maintain  the  costume' of  women  on  a  very 
simple  basis,  it  may  very  well  prevail  and  kill 
much  of  their  purely  imitative  vanity  by 
showing  them  that  undue  devotion  to  self- 
adornment  is  very  much  worse  than  immoral; 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  in  bad  taste. 

Of  "Uniforms  for  Women"  the 
author  writes  and  prescribes  as  fol- 
lows:*  


^Af ter  going  to  press,  we  were  competently 
advised  that  the  enumeration  of  articles  sug- 
gested for  uniformity  in  women's  wearinf 
apparel  is  unnecessary ,  if  not  dangerous. 
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In  the  chapter  on  "The  Downfall  of 
the  Home/*  Mr.  Gborgb  makes  the 
following  apparently  paradoxical 
statement: 

A  bundled  yean  ago  it  was  men  who  made 
fevohitkmt;  nowadays  they  content  them- 
selves with  resolutions.  So  it  has  been  left 
for  woman,  more  animal,  more  ladical,  more 
divinely  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  seeins 
only  her  own  side,  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  her  shelter. 

The  whole  attitude  of  woman  toward  the 
home  is  one  of  rebellion— -not  of  all  women, 
of  course,  for  most  of  them  still  accept  that, 
tho  all  that  is  may  not  be  good,  all  that  is 
must  be  made  to  do.  Resignation,  humility, 
and  self-sacrifice  have  a  thousand  generations 
been  the  worst  vices  of  woman,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  at  last  aggressiveness  and 
«^ifiyiin»«i  are  developing  her  toward  nobility. 
She  is  growing  aware  that  she  is  a  human 
being,  a  discovery  n^iich  the  centuries  had 
not  made,  and  naturally  she  hates  her  gilded 


The  seventh  and  last  chapter  of 
this  very  admirable  (and  "atrociously 
untrue")  book  contains  "Some  Notes 
on  Marriage".  Should  any  of  the 
comments  of  the  author  on  the  ma- 
jority of  failures  he  has  observed  in 
"the  cases  of  ii6  couples"  frighten 
singular  persons  from  doubling  up,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  solution 
of  half  the  problems  are  worked  out  by 
the  author,  along  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  iailures.  For  example,  in 
"Case  No.  14";  the  unhappy  woman 
reports  to  the  sympathetic  author: 


"I  really  was  very  much  in  love  with 
and  only  just  at  the  end  of  the  engagement 
did  I  notice  how  hard  he  blew  his  nose.  After 
we  were  married,  I  thought:  'Oht  don't  be 
so  silly  and  notice  such  little  things,  he's  such  a 
splendid  feUow.'  A  UtUe  later-'Ohl  I  do 
wish  he  wouldn't  blow  his  nose  like  that,  it 
drives  me  mad.'  Now  i  find  myself  listening 
and  telling  myself  with  an  awful  feeling  of 
doom:    'He's  going  to  blow  his  nosel'  " 


In  the  case  of  "Couple  No.  43,"  it  is 
an  tmhappy  husband  (No.  43A)  whose 
nerves  have  been  "wrecked'*  by  his 
wife's  (43B)  "peculiar  yawn"  which 
b  represented  thus:  "Hoo-hoo! 
Hoo-hooP'  (Not  being  a  muadan 
Mr.  Gborgs  says  nothing  about  the 
rising  and  falling  inflections  of  this 
species  of  gapes,  which  is  unfortunate 
from  the  viewpoint  of  deamess). 
No.  43A  can  hear  this  yawn  coming 
before  it  has  even  occurred  to  his 
better  half  to  begin  it. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  b 
obvious — not  in  these  cases,  to  be 
true,  but  in  presumptive  repetitions 
of  similar  cases. 

These  citations  immediately  follow 
hints  of  experienced  advice  to  any 
man  who  might  wish  to  resist  a  char- 
mer. While  they  are  only  hints,  they 
are  important  in  that  they  go  so  fat. 
They  could  only  have  been  auto- 
communicated,  like  dbtant  echoes, 
from  a  volume  yet  to  be  published, 
written  by  the  person  referred  to  in 
the  first  footnote  of  this  article.  The 
book,  $1000.00  the  copy,  but  worth 
a  hundred  timlte  that  amount,  b  in- 
tended for  drctdation  in  men's  fra- 
ternities under  the  most  solemn  ob- 
jurgations not  to  divulge  its  contents, 
its  object  being  secretly  to  offset  the 
intuitive  perceptions  of  woman,  with 
which  she  is  endowed  from  infancy. 
Had  Mark  Antony  been  familiar 
with  the  instructions  xrontained  be- 
between  the  covers  of  this  volume,  he 
would  have  laughed  at  the  witcheries 
of  CirBOPATRA  and  won  the  Battle  of 
Actium.  Augustus  would  not  have 
feared  Clbqpatra,  and  Jui^ius  Cabsar 
would  have  subsequently  acted  in  the 
superior  manner  represented  by  the 
JUI.IUS  of  Bbrnard  Shaw.    Had  thb 
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wisdom   been  accessible  in   ancient  subject  from  a  wrong  angle!    This 

times,  Samson  would  have  remained  new  book  is  entitled,   "The  Conse- 

unshom  and  Solomon  would  not  have  quent  Liberation  of  Man."    Natur- 

been  lured  from  the  paths  of  peace.  ally,  it  is  on  different  lines  from  Mr. 

It  is  curious  how  all  the  philoso-  Gborgb's  ideas  of  the  "liberation  of 

phers  have  studied  this  interesting     woman." 

^ * 

AMERICANIZATION  AGGORDING  TO  HAMLIN  GARLAND 
The  distinguished  Author  makes  comment  on  Julian  Street's  article  pub- 
lished in  EdneaH&nal  FoundaHaus  for  February 
Editor  Edttcatiottal  Foundations: 

Julian  Street's  article  in  your  February  number  has  my  entire  support. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  thoro  house-cleaning  In  this  country.  We  cannot 
Ue  to  ourselfes  or  othen  any  more.  We  have  got  along  In  a  prosperous  and 
comfortable  way  for  fifty  years  and  have  developed  a  fatuous  kind  of  self- 
gloriflcation  which  wUI  be  our  undoing  If  we  do  not  take  a  different  view- 
point and  go  In  for  self-analysis. 

Are  we  a  Nation?  Are  we  a  Union?  Do  the  negroes  of  the  south  form 
an  element  of  strength  or  an  element  of  weakness?  Will  they  fight  for  a 
flag  which  has  done  so  little  to  protect  them?  Gan  they  be  eipected  to 
defend  a  land  In  which  they  have  no  stake?  • 

Golonido  cynically  says,  **We  wouldn't  miss  New  York  and  WaU  Street! 
Gallfomia  Is  vdlling  to  make  us  trouble  with  Japan  Just  because  she  does 
not  like  the  kind  of  Japanese  that  have  settled  In  her  border.  Wisconsin 
and  the  middle  North-west  aro  lukewarm  In  their  patriotism  and  humour- 
ous about  **the  danger  of  submarines  to  us!" 

Then  In  the  great  cities  east  and  west  we  have  swarms  of  short  daik 
little  people  who  have  no  real  love  for  this  country  and  who  live  only  in  the 
present,  selfish  and  sensual  as  a  lot  of  cridLOts.  Gut  off  from  the  traditions 
of  their  own  land  they  have  not  acquired  ours.  Gan  these  people  be  relied 
upon?    Do  such  people  make  us  a  great  nation? 

In  short  aro  we  not  a  melting  pot  In  which  things  have  not  yet  melted? 
These  aro  the  questions  which  the  educators  and  patriots  of  this  country 
must  solve.  We  aro  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  manifest  ourselves  this  year 
or  neit  and  the  question  of  whether  we  aro  a  great  nation  or  only  a  big 
nation  will  suroly  come  up  for  settlement  In  some  form.  . 

Our  schools  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  for  entire  education  In 
patriotism  for  the  reason  that  the  teachers  now  aro,  In  many  cases.  Just 
as  alien  as  the  pupils.  This  Is  true  of  the  country  schools  as  weUas  of  the 
schools  In  Pittsburg,  Gleveland,  Buffalo,  Ghicago  and  other  Inland  cities. 
A  German  girl  teaching  twelve  or  fifteen  German  pupils  Is  common  now 
In  many  parts  of  the  west  and  In  the  dty  the  proportion  of  teachers  of 
foreign  blood  Is  Increasing,  thereforo  the  immediate  need  of  an  organised 
movement  for  the  Americanization  of  our  foreign  bom  dtixens. 

As  Mr.  Street  remarks,  to  giro  these  people  the  ballot  Is  not  enough. 
They  must  come  to  know  what  this  nation  stands  for  and  be  ready  to  fight 
for  it  when  day  of  battle  comes.  j/  ^ 
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Conducted  by 
MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS,  M.  A. 


The  Purpose  of.  Education 


UNDER  the  caption,  "Radical 
and  Dangerous,"  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  21  editorially 
,argues  against  the  proposal  of  "The 
jGeneral  Education  Board"  to  es- 
itablish  a  "model  school"  where  Latin 
land  Greek  and  formal  English  Gram- 
imar  are  to  be  cast  into  the  scrap  heap ; 
•history  and  literature  are  to  be 
i"modemized,"  and  no  study  which 
jdoes  not  directly  confine  itself  to  a 
matter  of  money-getting  will  be  tol- 
;erated. 

This  is  subject  to  criticism  as  an 
unfair  presentation;  for  these  same 
ideas  may  be  set  forth  in  very  attrac- 
tive terms.  They  are  so  set  forth 
in  the  work?  of  Dr.  Abraham  Pi^xner 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  those  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Euot.  Is  success  in  life 
to  be  measured  solely  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents?  or  even  seemingly 
so?  "This  is  bread-and-butter  edu- 
cation and  nothing  else,"  says  The 
Times.  "In  the  General  Board's 
program  and  in  the  indicated  course 
of  study,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing tending  to  the  development  of 

character One    who    uses    the 

word  culture  in  discussing  the  modem 
theories  of  education  must  take  heed 

to  himself But  we  make  bold 

to  say  that  young  men  and  women 
trained  in  this  manner  would  be  as 
destitute  of  culture  as  a  Hottentot." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  following 


expression  used  in  a  paper  but  re- 
cently read  before  a  teachers'  gath- 
ering: "And  we  actually  used  to  think 
that  we  taught  history  for  its  cultural 
value;"  There  was  infinite  contempt 
in  the  speaker's  tone;  and,  in  the 
audience,  some  responsive  nods  from 
"advanced"  thinkers.  When  a  col- 
lege woman,  a  professor  of  history, 
protested  against  substituting  a 
"romp  thru"  politics  and  socialism  for 
the  study  of  "history  proper,"  the 
speaker  just  quoted  arose  and  "ear- 
nestly" objected  to  "damning  a  new 
idea  by  means  of  ridicule."  Have  the 
"modernists"  no  sense  of  humor? 

Dr.  Eliot  vs.  James  J.  Hill 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  advocates 
the  subordination  of  ctdtural  studies 
and  would  lay  greater  stress  upon 
materialism  in  his  scheme  of  secondary 
education.  Dr.  Euot  is  conscious  of 
culture,  but  he  feels  that  he  lacks  a 
working  knowledge  of — say  the  steam 
engine!  Consequently,  he  craves  that 
which  he  lacks  and  would,  with  a 
vehemence  inherited,  perhaps,  from 
Puritan  sources,  apply  to  all  of  us 
the  principle  whidi  seems  best  to 
apply  to  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  James  J.  Hill 
knew  the  workings  of  a  steam  engine 
and  the  sum  of  its  relationship  to  the 
nation;  but  he  may  have  felt  that  he 
lacked  culture.  Hence,  he  prescribed 
for  his  favorite  son  a  course  of  study 
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embracing,  if  not  emphasizing,  cul- 
tural ideas  and  ideals.  This  son,  the 
successor  in  the  management  of  the 
vast  material  interests  built  up  by 
the  genius  of  James  J.  Hill,  has  after 
his  name  a  degree  from  one  of  our 
great  Eastern  dassical  colleges.  We 
note  also  that  it  isn't  even  so  "prac- 
tical*' in  appearance  as  "Bachelor  of 
Science."  It  is  "Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy." 

Money  as  a  Maxim  Muffler 

"There  is  a  vast  compelling  force 
in  $35>ooo,ooo,"  warns  The  Times. 
The  colleges,  where  the  most  efifective 
opposition  to  this  'unblushing  materi- 
ialism'  would  appear,  may  become 
influenced  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
therein  "lies  visible  peril." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of 
a  number  of  edcuators  for  or  against 
the  proposed  "modernization,"  those 
"for"  come  out  with  their  endorse- 
ment over  their  names.  Those 
"against"  are  quoted  anonymously. 
Is  this  fact  at  all  significant?  or  is  it 
a  mere  coincidence?  It  is  stated  that 
the  country  will  be  "combed"  to  get 
able  teachers  for  the  "model  school." 
There  will  be  many  applicants  for 
positions,  and  each  applicant,  re- 
ceptive or  aggressive,  will  be  sure  to 
express  his  or  her  detestation  of 
"antiquated  methods,"  together  with 
zeal  for  new  ideas.  There  will  be  a 
bedlam  of  noise,  with  a  babel  of  orig- 
inal view,  by  all  those  who  may  be 
impressed  by  the  model  school  plans 
or  with  the  prospect  of  getting  posi- 
tions! It  will  exceed  in  volume  the 
cries  of  the  propounders  of  the  neo- 
pedantic  "pedaguese," — sounds  which 
have  in  some  measure  begun  to  die  out! 


'Elective**  Ignorance  in  Extenso! 

Some  years  ago,  we  heard  a  former 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  say 
that  he  believed  when  it  came  to  a 
matter  of  general  information,  that 
there  was  no  more  pronounced  igno- 
ramus than  a  Harvard  B.  A.  He  at- 
tributed this  ignorance  to  the  license 
'  granted  the  Harvard  undergraduate 
to  "specialize"  as  soon  as  he  entered 
college. 

Our  editor  friend  had  himself  at- 
tended a  small  Pennsylvania  college 
where  the  undergraduate  was  allowed 
no  such  freedom  of  choice.  He  was 
required  to  complete  a  well  rounded 
course  of  study  in  order  to  acquire  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

It  is  now  proposed,  apparently,  to 
extend  some  of  the  features  of  this 
elective  system  to  the  secondary 
schools.  Is  not  this  set  forth  in  the 
plans  of  the  General  Education  Board 
for  the  proposed  "Model  School"? 
We  have  seen  this  principle  applied  at 
home  to  the  "kindergarten"  and  the 
cradle.  When  abandoned  in  time, 
however,  the  results  were  not  always 
fatal. 


The  Accident  (?)  of  Successful 
Authorship 


A  FRIEND  of  Jack  London  tells 
an  incident  of  the  author's 
start  in  literature,  the  gist  of  which  is 
that,  at  his  mother's  suggestion,  Lon- 
don sat  up  all  night,  after  a  day  of 
hard  labor,  to  write  a  2000  word  story 
in  a  contest  for  a  prize  offered  by  a 
California  newspaper. 
By  2 :30  a.  m.,  the  future  celebrity 
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had  written  2,000  words,  but  his  nar- 
rative was  not  half  finished.  He  went 
on.  More  hours  passed  in  production 
until  the  first  draft  of  the  story  had 
totaled  6,000  words — a  surplus  of 
expression  twice  the  size  of  the  fixed 
limit. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  L<mdon 
spent  in  the  work  of  condensaHon,  in 
order  to  get  his  story  down  to  the 
2000  word  limit.  That  forced  con- 
densation— ^that  saving  of  his  readers' 
time  and  effort — may  have  made 
London;  but  he  probably  did  not 
recognize  the  blessing  that  lay  in  those 
enforced  limitations. 

Suppose  there  had  been  no  limit  to 
that  contest.  Suppose  London  had 
had  full  swing  for  his  6000  unguided 
words.  His  story  must  have  been 
rejected,  and  London  may  have  been 
lost  to  American  letters! 

On  the  Other  Hand 

Virtue  is  sometimes  its  only  re- 
ward! No  comparisons  of  authorship 
are  intended  when  we  confess  that  we 
perpetrated  a  high  school  text  book 
of  from  150  to  300  pages  shorter  than 
any  other  text  book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  fondly  pictured  the  joy  of 
our  fellow  teachers  in  seeing  such  con- 
densation, and  of  the  saving  of  time 
otherwise  spent  on  the  text  for  the 
reading  of  other  volumes.  Some  saw 
the  point;  but,  in  many  quarters,  this 
book  was  pronounced  "too  simple.'* 
An  old  friend,  a  school  master  and 
quondam  school  mate,  wrote  that  the 
book  was  fine,  but  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  one  of  580  pages. 
Happily,  we  could  quote  some  emi- 
nent authorities  in  approval  of  omit- 
ted portions,  or  else  we  should  have 
lost  faith  in  teacher  nature,  particu- 


larly as  another  life-long  friend  de- 
dared  he  could  not  get  along  without 
a  pabulum  of  1,000  pages.  In  this 
latter  case,  Ephraim  was  joined  unto 
his  id<ds  and  there  was  no  shaking 
him  loosel  His  opinion  of  our  opin- 
ion is  as  good  as  our  opinion  is  of  his. 

Digging  Ditches  vs.  Pushing  a  Pen 

Jack  L<mdon  declared,  with  strong 
feeling,  that  he  "hated"  the  call  of 
the  quill;  that  he  had  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  dig  ditches  than  write 
books.  He  said  that  he  wrote  books 
in  order  to  buy  more  land — potential 
soil,  perhaps,  for  more  ditches! 

It  is  curious  how  many  people  would 
rather  push  a  pen  than  dig  a  ditch. 
Yet,  digging  ditches  or  dcnng  any 
physical  work  is  so  much  better  for 
one's  health!  Pen  work  exercises 
no  muscles,  and  too  much  of  it  brings 
ills  of  every  kind  in  its  train. 

'  Wm  the  future  ideal  State  so  con- 
trive that  our  prescribed  exercises 
may  take  on  some  useful  form — like 
^g&OLg  ditches  for  example?  A 
hundred  years  ago,  80  pet  cent  of 
the  people  (figures  not  authoritative) 
lived  in  the  country  and  knew  at  the 
end  of  the  day  something  about  the 
pleasure  of  being  "good  and  tired" 
from  physical  exertion.  Now  80 
per  cent  live  in  cities,  and  possibly 
70  per  cent  of  the  80  per  cent  would 
attempt  to  dodge  the  things  that  pro- 
mote the  joys  of  which  we  write. 


'  'Hermione  and  Her  Little  Group  \ 
of  Serious  Thinkers*' 

TO  those  who  think,  this  book 
of  verse  and  prose  must  prove 
delightful;  to  those  who  think  they 
think,  it  will  prove  salutary;  while  to 
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those   who  think  they  are 

who  are  really  Things  in  Thinkers' 

raiment,  this  volume  is  essential. 

We  think  this  recommendation 
covers  the  case  of  everybody  and  we'll 
let  it  go  at  that.  We  quote  further, 
contrary  to  custom  in  an  editorial 
review,  the  publishers  and  the  price; 
D.  Appleton  and  Company;  $1.35 
the  copy. 

Teachers  equipped  with  any  sense 
of  humor  at  all  wotdd,  after  a  read- 
ing of  DON  marquis'    "Hermione," 
soon  learn  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  im- 
practical  social   faddist.     The   sun- 
shine of  this,  together  with  Wslland 
Hbndrick's  "  Joy^o^^  History  of  Edu- 
cation" (reviewed  some  months  ago) 
would  put  to  flight  the  Petti-fogs  of 
Pedaguese  or  the  merely  theoretical 
"Educator"   who  lectures  but  does 
not  undertake  to  teach. 
Listen  to  this  selection  from  the 
Proem"   of  "Hermione": 
I   visited   one   night,    of   late. 
Thought's  Underworld,  the  Brain- 
storm Slum, 
The  land  of  Futile  Piffledom; 
A   salon   Weird   where   congregate 
Freak,  Nut  and  Bug  and  Psychic 
Bum. 

There,  there,  they  sit  and  cerebrate: 
The  fervid  Pote  who  never  potes. 
Great  Artists,   Male  or  She,  that 

Talk 
But  scorn  the  Pigment  and  the  Chalk 
And  Cubist  sculptors  wild  as  Goats. 
Theosophists  and  Swamis,  too. 
Musicians  mad  as  Hatters  be — 
(E'en  puzzled  Hatters,  two  or  three!) 
Tame  Anarchists,  a  dreary  crew. 
Squib  Socialists  too  damp  to  sosh. 
Fake  Hobohemians  steeped  in  suds, 
Glib   Females   in   Artistic   Duds 


<i 


u 


With  Captive  Husbands  cowed  and 

gauche. 
I  saw  some  Soul  Mates  side  by  side 
Who  said  their  cute  young  Souls 

were  pink; 
I  saw  a  Genius  on  the  Brink 
(Or    so    he    said)    of    suicide. 
I  saw  a  Playwright  who  had  tried 
But  couldn't  make  the  Public  think; 
I  saw  a  Novelist  who  cried, 
Reading  his  own  Stuff,  in  his  drink; 
I  met  a  vapid  egg-eyed  Gink 
Who  said  eight  times:  'Art  is  my 

Bride!' 


Brain-sick,  I  stumbled  to  the  street 
And  drooled  into  a  kindly  Cop: 
'Since  moons  have  feathers  on  their 

feet. 
Why  is  your  headgear  perched  on 

top? 
And  if  you  scorn  the  Commonplace, 
Why  wear  a  Nose  upon  your  Face? 
And  since  Pythagoras  is  mute 
On  Sex  Hygiene  and  Cosmic  Law, 
Is  your  Blonde  Beast  as  Bland  a 

Brute, 
As  Blind  a  Brute,  as  Bernard  Shaw? 

No  doubt  when  drilling  through  the 

parks. 
With  Ibsen's  Ghost  and  Old  Doc 

Marx, 
You've  often  seen  two  Golden  Souls, 
Drink  Suds  and  Sobs  from  Crystal 

Bowls?' 

'I  aui't,'  he  says,  'I  ain't.  Old  Kid, 
And  I  would  pinch  'em  if  I  did?' 


'Thank  God,'  I  said,   'for  this,  at 

least: 
The  world,  in  spots,  is  well  policed!" 
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THE  TEXTBOOK  FORUM 


Next  to  the  Teacher  the  most  important  factor  in  the  American  education  is  the 
textbook. 

This  department  is  devoted  to  textbook  information  and  discussion. 

The  subject  involves  the  interests  of  teachers,  authors,  publishers,  taxpayers 
— and  of  every  schoolchild  in  the  United  States. 


An  Ethical  Point 

In  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher's  Pedera- 
tion  we  find  the  following: 

"It  is  unprofessional  for  teachers 
seeking  employment  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  book  agents  or  publishers 
of  school  books  thereby  giving  grounds 
for  suspicion  of  obligations  tending 
to  influence  the  purchase  or  adoption 
of  books  or  supplies  in  favor  of  any 
particular  agent  or  firm." 

Certainly  no  honest  teacher  would 
differentiate  against  a  good  book  in 
favor  of  a  poorer  one  on  the  ground  of 
a  personal  obligation.  The  code  is 
based  upon  the  reasonable  belief  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion  is  to 
avoid  the  obligation.    Right! 


Legislating 

Oregon 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Oregon  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  textbook  fund  for 
furnishing  free  textbooks  to  public 
school  pupils.  Another  bill  seeks  to 
create  a  State  Board  of  Education  to 
consist  of  the  governor,  the  state 
superintendent  and  three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  which  board 
shall  succeed  the  state  board  of  text- 
book commissioners. 


West  Virginia 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  legislature  of  West  Virgin- 
ia relating  to  the  subject  of  free 
textbooks.  One  bill  provides  that  the 
local  board  of  education  shall  pur- 
chase textbooks  for  the  pupils  in  the 
districts  so  far  as  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  other  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  small  state  tax  shall  be 
levied  to  purchase  books  for  pupils 
thruout  the  state.  The  books,  as 
provided  in  the  second,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  districts  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


An  Elbert  Hubbard  Recommenda- 
tion 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Caldwell  looks 
after  the  interests  of  Rand  McNally 
texts  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative with  initiative.  Several  years 
ago  he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting 
Elbert  Hubbard  to  write  an  opinion 
of  a  set  of  books  he  was  tr3ring  to 
introduce.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hub- 
bard was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory  as 
the  ruler  of  the  Roycrofters  and  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  of  world-wide  re* 
nown.  Mr.  Caldwell  received  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Hubbard  regarding 
the  boojks  submitted.  He  published 
f acsimilies  of  these  letters  in  a  neat 
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Kttle  folder  and  allowed  the  teachers 
of  New  Jersey  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
great  Pra's  opinion.  As  a  result, 
several  thousand  sets  of  the  books 
were  sold.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  a 
very  dignified  and  very  effective 
method  of  emphasizing  the  value  of 
the  texts  one  has  to  sell.  The  books 
were  worthy  the  endorsement  of  course. 
They  were  the  Industrial  and  Social 
History  Series  of  Supplementary  Read- 
ers by  Katharinb  £.  Dopp. 

The  Sage  of  Bast  Aurora  is  no  longer 
with  us  to  write  his  crisp  criticisms 
and  sweet-savored  approbations.  He 
sailed  on  the  Lusitania  never  to  re- 
turn. His  words  survive.  He  wrote 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  CAij>wELlr: 

"This  is  to  say  that  I  have  read  the 
three  books  by  ICatherine  Dopp 
with  great  pleasure.  They  are  some- 
thing absolutely  new  and  give  a  view- 
point which  I  think  is  of  very  great 
advantage  to  the  growing  youth.  I 
only  wish  that  these  books  had  come 
my  way  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age. 

"I  know  of  nothing  like  them  and 
know  of  nothing  to  equal  them. 

"I  turned  them  over  to  my  head 
teacher  in  the  Roycroft  School  for 
Boys.  Mrs.  Atwood  read  the  books 
and  I  enclose  the  note  which  she  sent 
me  concerning  them. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  service  or  bene- 
fit to  you  in  circulating  these  books  I 
will  be  glad  to  benefit  humanity  by 
so  doing. 

"^th  all  kind  wishes,   ever, 

"Your  sincere, 
"Elbbrt  Hubbard." 

"Dear  Mr.  Caldwkli«: 
"Just  this  Uttle  word  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said  about  the 


DopP  books,  and  that  is  that  we  have 
ordered  a  set  of  them  for  use  in  our 
school. 

"So  not  only  have  I  read  them  and 
recommended  them,  but  also  I  today 
drew  a  check  in  payment  for  some  of 
these  books  that  I  have  ordered  for 
my  school  boys. 

"So  here  is  a  hand-grasp  and  I  am, 
ever 

"Your  sincere, 
"BuBRT  Hubbard." 


The  West  Virginia  School  Journal 
and  Educator  dares  to  publish  the 
following: 

Our  Text  Books 

Editors  School  Journal  and  Edu- 
cator: 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  change,  or 
readopt  our  text  books. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be 
wise  to  change — Readers,  History, 
Arithmetic  and  Agriculttu^. 

Physiology  should  not  be  taught  in 
our  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time. 

The  old  McGuffby's  Readers  are 
superior  to  the  JONBs'  Readers. 

Nida's  Agriculture  is  more  ele- 
mentary, hence  is  more  suitable  for 
elementary  schools. 

Mace's  History  is  far  superior  to 

MONTGOliBRY'S. 

We  should  have  an  arithmetic  with 
rules.  The  solution  of  examples  is 
only  to  demonstrate  the  rule. 

I  favor  the  state  furnishing  the 
text  books. 

I  took  a  straw  vote  on  Applbton's 
arithmetic  at  otu:  county  institute 
(Barbour)  last  fall  and  our  present 
book  received  only  one  vote.     His- 
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tones,    readers   and   agriculture   did 
but  little  better  better. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  session 
of  the  California  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, Southern  Section,  was  held  in 
Los  Angeles  the  week  of  Dec.  20,  1916. 
Judging  by  the  program  it  was  a  feast 
of  good  things.  Judging  by  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  it  was  a  festival  of 
i  deas. 

To  wit: 
Uniformity  and  State  Publication  Op- 
posed 

IV.  Whereas,  The  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  by  the  high  schools  of 
California  has  been  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  freedom  allowed  schools 
and  teachers  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books; 

Whereas,  State  uniformity  and  state 
publication  of  high  school  textbooks 
would  restrict  communities  in  offer- 
ing courses  sufficiently  varied  to  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  pupils; 
would  narrow  the  educational  view 
of  both  teachers  and  students;  and 
would  either  set  tasks  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  the  small  high  schools  to  ac- 
complish or  would  materially  lower 
the  efficiency  of  the  larger  high  schools, 
and 

Whereas,  from  the  economic  stand- 
point owing  to  the  numerous  texts 
that  of  necessity  would  be  printed  and 
of  the  small  editions  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  enrolling  in  the 
various  courses,  this  procedure  would 
be   exceedingly   hazardous,    therefore 

(i)  Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  declare 
ourselves  unequivocally  opposed  to 
state  tmif ormity  and  state  publica- 
tion of  high  school  texts  because  such 
a  policy  would  result  in  narrowing  the 


educational  breadth  of  the  state, 
¥rould  deprive  teadiers  and  prindpab 
of  the  right  to  select  the  tools  with 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  make 
the  schools  practical  and  to  prepare 
the  children  to  render  the  highest 
degree  of  service  to  which  each  is 
capable;  and  would  bring  mechanical 
and  financial  waste,  thwart  reason, 
and  produce  educational  stagnation. 
(2)  Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  we 
commend  most  strongly  the  decision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education  to  oppose 
all  legislation  that  has  for  its  object 
state  uniformity  and  state  publica- 
tion of  high  school  texts. 


Mr.  W.  N.  Shbats,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Florida  assures  us  of  his  interest  in 
our  Textbook  Forum,  sending  the 
following  information: 
'  ''We  have  in  Florida  state  adoption 
of  textbooks  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  grades,  inclusive.  The  term 
for  which  such  books  were  adopted 
will  expire  in  the  summer  of  1917, 
when  a  new  adoption  will  be  made. 
Our  Textbook  Commission  consists 
of  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet. 

"The  law  provides  for  a  sub-com- 
mittee consisting  of  nine  members 
but  that  sub-committee  is  not  in 
existence  at  this  time.  Another  com- 
mittee, however,  will  be  appointed 
before  the  adoption  of  books  next 
summer.  If  you  desire  a  list  of  books 
now  in  use,  I  will  cheerfully  send  them. 

"We  have  at  this  time  very  few 
authors  of  textbooks  in  Florida.  The 
author  of  our  Florida  History,  Miss 
Carolina  M.  Brevard,  lives  in  Talla- 
hassee.   We  also  have  a  Florida  Civil 
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Govemment,  sometimes  used  in  this 
state,  of  which  Dr.  W.  F.  Yocxtm  of 
Tallahassee  is  the  author. 

"Of  course  you  understand  that  in 
giving  information  from  this  depart- 
ment I  can  give  only  facts,  as  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss 
in  print  the  popularity  or  unpopularity 
of  any  particular  textbooks  now  in 
use  in  this  state.  I  will,  however, 
give  you  any  information  concerning 
our  text  book  law  in  which  you  may 
be  interested. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
"W.  N.  Shbats." 

The  Wider  Uae  of  the  Textbook 

The  wider  use  of  the  schoolhouse 
has  been  for  some  time  a  subject 
for  popular  discussion.  Its  meaning  is 
well  understood.  We  now  introduce  as 
a  new  subject  the  wider  use  of  the 
textbook,  a  subject  suggested  by  a 
series  of  books  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  our  Book  Mention  Depart- 
ment this  month.  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  Textbook  Forum  to  boom 
any  book  or  any  publisher  or  author. 
Its  function  is,  however,  to  grasp  at 
ideas  that  seem  worthy  of  wider  cir- 
culation and  that  are  calculated  to 
help  the  users  or  the  producers  of 
texts. 

This  is  the  situation.  Hbun  Kin- 
NB  and  Anna  M.  Coglby  have  co- 
laborated  in  the  production  of  "The 
Homemaking  Series,"  now  complete 
in  three  volumes:  Food  and  Hecdth, 
Cloihing  and  Health,  The  Home  and 
the  Family.  They  visualized  their 
subjectsby  applying  them  in  detail  to 
the  home  and  school  life  of  a  hypo- 
thetical American  community  called 
Pleasant  Valley.  They  begin  each 
volume  with  this  statement — 


"This  is  a  story  of  the  way  in  which 
the  mother  and  the  fathers,  the 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  their  friends 
in  the  township  work  together  to 
make  the  broad  valley  in  which  they 
live  truly  a  Pleasant  Valley.  The 
new  school  stands  where  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  was  built  for  those  who 
are  now  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers, when  the  town  was  first 
settled.  The  old  building  had  be- 
come too  small  for  all  the  young  folk, 
but  everybody  loved  the  place  and 
it  was  not  until  a  fire  had  destroyed 
it  that  money  was  voted  for  larger  and 
better  housing  for  the  school  girls 
and  boys. 

These  small  books  can  describe  only 
a  part  of  everything  that  is  being  done 
in  and  for  the  school  and  for  the  home 
people  too,  for  you  know  that  no  town 
can  prosper  and  no  country  be  great 
unless  the  homes  are  healthful  and 
happy,  where  all  the '  members  of 
every  family  work  and  play  together. 
Do  you  want  to  help  too,  in  your 
home  and  in  your  town?" 

In  a  California  school  a  Pleasant 
Valley  Club  has  been  organized  to 
carry  out  the  idea  presented  in  the 
story  which  runs  throughout  the 
series.  Thus  the  "wider  use"  propo- 
sition springs  from  experience.  Why 
not  other  Pleasant  Valley  Clubs? 

Wherever  these  books  areused  such 
dubs  could  be  formed  to  include  «in 
membership  teachers,  pupils  and  par- 
ents to  encourage  eadi  other  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  lessons 
as  they  proceed.  A  better  under- 
standing of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  every  day  life  would  result 
and  a  work  of  civic  betterment  ac- 
complished. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Club  is  a  great 
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idea.  We  want  to  pass  it  along.  The 
editors  of  Educational  Foundations 
would  like  to  hear  from  people  inter- 
ested. Perhaps  we  can  arrange  a  plan 
by  which  the  authors  of  the  books, 
who  are  leading  authorities  on  the 


subjects  they  teach  ¥rould  be  able 
to  interest  themselves  somewhat  in 
the  work  of  the  dubs.  We  offer  the 
suggestion  solely  as  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  wider  use  of 
the  textbook. 


The  Teacher's  Book  Shelf 


Conducted  by  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


THERE  is  no  greater  rubbish  than 
a  continual  praising:  of  the  good 
old  days  and  the  disparagment  of  our 
own  time.  Larks  sing  as  sweetly  now 
as  they  ever  did,  and  a  dish  of  hot 
sausages  tastes  as  good  to  a  hungry 
man  as  it  did  in  ShaksspBarb's  day. 
Master  Shakespbarb  never  tastedbuck 
wheat  cakes  and  maple  S3rrup  either, 
and  there  we  have  the  better  of  him. 
But  it  is  legitimate  now  and  then 
to  go  back  in  spirit  to  the  "honest  ale- 
house" of  Isaac  Walton  "where  we 
shall  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the 
windows,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck 
about  the  wall."  Alas  we  no  longer 
meet  singing  milkmaids  in  the  mead- 
ows, and  our  alehouse  walls  bear 
nothing  more  entrancing  than  in- 
surance calendars. 

But  the  ballads  are  still  to  be  sung, 
and  there  is  no  purer  pleasure  in  life 
than  a  good  old  folk  song  trolled  by 
a  willing  voice.  I  want  to  commend 
to  all  and  stmdry  "One  Hundred 
English  Folksongs,"  edited  by  Cbcil 
J.  Sharp,  and  recently  issued  by  the 
GuvBR  DiTSON  Company  ($1.50). 
The  old  songs  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  for  medium  voice  by  Mr. 
Sharp  who  knows  as  much  about 
these  matters  as  anyone:  the  piano 


accompaniments  are  simple  enough 
for  almost  any  performer.  Every 
teacher  of  English  history  knows,  or 
should  know,  how  much  valuable 
tradition  is  carried  down  in  the  old 
ballads,  and  how  many  hints  they 
give  us  about  the  old  da3rs.  Mr. 
Sharp  has  taken  down  the  tunes  in 
this  collection  directly  from  the  Hps 
of  the  peasant  singers,  and  has  pro- 
vided as  simple  an  accompaniment  as 
possible.  He  adds  very  interesting 
notes  on  the  words  of  the  songs,  and 
their  historical  origin  so  far  as  known. 
These  old  echoes  from  the  childhood 
of  the  race  are  of  extraordinary  charm 
and  fascination. 

«  *  «  «  « 

An  interesting  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  simplicity  of  the  old  folk 
songs,  and  the  exquisite  poignance  of 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Waltbr  db  i#a 
Marb,  an  English  writer  of  today 
who  has  recently  been  lecturing  in 
this  country.  The  tenderness  and 
directness  of  his  verses,  is  rare  and 
beyond  praise.  "The  Listeners,"  a 
little  volume  published  by  Hbnry 
Hoi^T,  is  the  first  by  Mr.  db  la  Marb 
to  appear  in  this  country.  I  beg  to 
quote: 
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AN  EPITAPH 

Here  lies  a  most  beautiful  lady. 

Light  of  step  and  heart  was  she; 

I  think  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lady 

That  ever  was  in  the  West  Country. 

But  beauty  vanishes;  beauty  passes; 

However  rare — rare  it  be; 

And  when  I  crmnble,  who  will  remember 

This  lady  of  the  West  Country? 

No  lover  of  words  that  weave  en- 
cfaantment  should  sleep  easy  until 
he  knows  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  work. 

*  «  «  «  « 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  readers 
of  this  magazine  are  interested  in 
books.  Certainly  books  are  the  wea- 
pons of  the  teacher,  and  I  think  teach- 
ers will  find  of  unusual  interest  "The 
Printed  Book,"  by  Harry  G.  Aldis, 
pubUshed  by  Putnam  (40  cents). 
This  Uttle  volume  tells  briefly  the 
story  of  the  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  the  printer's  art,  and  the 
history  of  book  making.  It  is  also 
illustrated  with  very  interesting  re- 
productions from  old  books  to  show 
the  methods  of  the  early  printers.  I 
think  that  if  one  could  put  on  a  wish- 
ing cap  and  magically  pass  to  some 
other  land  and  age,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  to  visit  would  be 
Mainz,  in  Germany,  about  the  3rear 
1450  when  John  Gutsnbbrg  (whose 
real  name  was  John  Gooseflbsh,  but 
he  found  this  embarrassing  and 
changed  it)  was  borrowing  money 
from  his  friends  to  perfect  his  inven- 
tion of  movable  metal  types.  That 
invention  perhaps  has  had  more  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  world 

than  any  other. 

*  *  *  «  * 

Today  I  travelled  by  tram  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York.  As  I  sat 
in  the  dining  car  I  watched  the  great 


industrial  region  that  lies  along  the 
Delaware  below  Philadelphia  pass 
before  my  ejres — ^the  huge  factories 
and  mills  where  locomotives,  ships, 
dyestuffs  and  a  score  of  important 
products  are  made.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  tremendous  commercial  activ- 
ity of  this  nation,  and  wondering 
whether  it  is  true  after  all  that  the 
United  States,  a  nation  of  so  many 
mongrel  strains,  is  now  merely  one 
vast  money  grubbing  factory,  no 
longer  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  national  honour  that  once  seemed 
to  it  so  important.  And  I  was  again 
reminded  of  a  splendid  little  book, 
written  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
magazine — "American  Ideals, "  by 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Coopbr.  That 
book,  written  by  Mr.  Coopbr  in 
1915,  examines  the  many  threads  of 
our  national  tapestry,  and  tries  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  true  life  of 
America  which  underlies  the  roaring 
factories.  It  is  a  deeply  thoughtful 
and  sincere  study  of  the  nation's 
life  and  thought,  written  by  a  man 
who  has  made  the  examination  of 
modem  civilizations  his  life  hobby, 
and  I  would  be  very  happy  if  more  of 
our  readers  were  acquainted  with 
this  book.  Let  me  speak  again  to 
those  readers  who  care  for  the  finer 
things:  I  will  send  a  copy  of  Mr. 
CooPBR*s  "American  Ideals"  to  the 
first  correspondent  who  writes  me  a 
frank  letter  about  his  interest  in 
books  and  will  say  what  kind  of  books 
he  would  like  to  see  discussed  in  this 
department. 


*  «  *  *  « 


"Books  are  the  world's  memory. 
In  them  is  preserved  the  record  of 
human  thought,  action,  experience, 
and   intellectual   activity.     We   are. 
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it  is  true,  heirs  of  the  ages,  but  our 
heritage  consists  to  a  large  esctent 
of  books  and  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  progress  is  made  possible  mainly 
through  their  aid.  Books  have  come 
to  be  one  of  the  commonest  objects 


of  everyday  life.  We  turn  to  them 
instinctively  for  information  of  all 
and  every  kind,  for  intellectual  rec- 
reation, and  even  for  recreation  that 
cannot  be  called  intellectnal. " 
H.  a  Aldis,  in  "The  Printed  Book." 


A  POWERFUL  ENEMY 

C.  M.  Haines,  director  of  Manual  arts  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  distributing  the  following  among  the  teachers  under 
his  supervision: 

Who  Am  I? 

I  am  more  powerful  than  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 

I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the  wars  of  the  nations. 
.  I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets,  and  I  have  wrecked  more  homes  than  the 
mightiest  siege  gims. 

I  steal  in  the  United  States  alone  over  $300,000,000  each  year. 

I  spare  no  one,  and  I  find  my  victims  among  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak. 

I  loom  up  in  such  proportions  that  I  cast  my  shadow  over  every  field  of 
labor,  from  the  turning  of  the  grindstones  to  the  moving  of  a  train. 

I  massacre  thousands  and  thousands  of  wage  earners  each  year. 

I  work  in  unseen  places,  and  do  most  of  my  work  silently.  You  are  warned 
against  me  but  you  heed  not. 

I  am  relentless. 

I  am  everywhere — ^in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  factory,  at  railroad 
crossings  and  on  the  sea. 

I  bring  sickness,  degradation  and  death,  and  yet  few  seek  to  avoid  me. 

I  destroy,  crush  or  ruin;  I  give  nothing,  but  take  all. 

I  am  your  worst  enemy. 

I  am  CARELESSNESS. 
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Home  and  School  Department 

Conducted  by  LOUISE  E.  HOGAN 
Motkercraft  Training 


HOMECRAFT  courses  in  schools 
are  being  considered  by  school 
heads  in  many  directions.  The  need 
has  become  apparent.  The  course 
in  the  New  York  City  High  School 
(Wadleigh)  was  originally  asked  for 
by  the  teachers.  The  New  York 
Globe  relates  how  a  parent  called 
upon  Stuart  H.  Rows,  principal  of 
Wadleigh,  and  how  in  the  course  of 
conversation  Dr.  Rows  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  his  child  to  become. 

He  answered  very  frankly:  "Some 
good  man's  wife.'* 

The  Globe  goes  on  to  say:  "There 
are  many  parents  whose  aims  are 
similar  to  his»  and  many  others  who 
expect  their  daughters  to  help  them 
until  that  time  arrives." 

The  courses  which  are  now  offered 
in  the  high  schools  tend  to  concentrate 
much  on  the  professional  phase  of 
domestic  science  or  art  rather  than 
on  a  distinct  preparation  for  the  home. 
The  teachers  at  Wadleigh  knew  this 
and  they  set  about  to  secure  a  change. 
Tristram  Walkbr  Mbtcai^p,  a  well- 
known  educational  writer,  tells  how 
they  drafted  what  they  called  "a 
homecraft  course"  which  aims  di- 
rectly at  preparations  for  the  home. 

It  is  intended  to  fit  the  girl  for  all 
the  possible  occupations  of  a  home  and 
its  relations  to  society  at  large.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  learn  not  only  to  make  new  things, 


but  to  renovate  and  repair  old;  not 
only  to  prepare  appetizing  food,  but 
to  avoid  waste;  not  only  to  dean 
apparel  and  dwelling,  but  to  preserve 
health  and  to  care  for  the  sick. 

Plan  to  Train  Ghlldren*8  Bodies. 
Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  G. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
physical  training,  without  military 
features,  in  American  public  schools,  in- 
terested persons  have  formed  the  com- 
mittee for  promoting  physical  education 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  organization  has  for  its  slogan 
a  statement  made  by  President  wiu- 
SON  recently,  that  "Physical  training 
is  needed,  but  can  be  had  without 
compulsory  military  service."  Head- 
quarters have  been  opened  in  the 
Munsey  building  in  this  city,  with 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Thoicas  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Duduy  a.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
has  drafted  a  "model"  state  bill, 
which  is  to  be  urged  for  adoption  by 
the  states. 

The  biU  is  officially  entided  "A  biU 
to  upbuild  national  vitality  thru 
the  establishment  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state."  It  is  described  as  a 
tentative  draft  which  may  be  easily 
modified  to  meet  the  varying  finan- 
cial and  educational  conditions  in  the 
different  states.     Its  proponents  as- 
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sert  that  they  are  not  proposmg  to 
impose  an  "elaborate  and  expensive 
machinery"  upon  any  state — ^merely 
to  indicate  the  way  to  begin  in  the 
belief  that  public  opinion  has  now 
been  educated  to  the  point  where  it 
will  support  physical  training  in  the 
schools,  especially  when  that  training 
is  shorn  of  military  features. 

Members  of  Cioimnittee 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Dr. 
John  Dbwe y  of  Columbia  University, 
J.  Y.  JOYNBR,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  North  CaroUna; 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  former 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  Chicago; 
Prbsident  David  B.  Johnson  of  the 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Educational 
College  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina; 
Carroll  G.  Pbarss  of  Milwaukee, 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  State 
Normal  School;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford  of  Denver,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Colo- 
rado; Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Illi- 
nois; Mrs.  Jossphinb  Prbston,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  Dr. 
Sargent,  the  physical  education  ex- 
pert of  Harvard. 

Outline  of  Purpose 

In  its  announcement  the  committee 
says,  in  part: 

"W^  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  public  schools  can,  and 
should,  enter  deliberately  and  pur- 
posely upon  a  definite  plan  for  the 
prep^iration  of  our  youth,  physically, 
for  the  exigencies  of  life  and  for  all 
the  demands  of  citizenship.  We  need 
to  spend  more  money  and  more  time 


upon  physical  training  intended  to 
develop  the  body  so  that  both  boys 
and  girls  may  be  prepared  equally 
for  the  pursuits  of  peace  or  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war. 

Gflrdenin^   in   Elementary    City 

Schools 

That  home  gardening,  directed  by 
the  school,  is  the  most  effective  way 
for  bringing  boys  and  girls  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  affairs  of  life 
is  asserted  by  C.  D.  Jarvis  in  a  bulle- 
tin on  "Gardening  in  Elementary 
City  Schools*'  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Jarvis 
declares:  ''In  or  about  almost  any 
city  there  may  be  found  an  abundance 
of  land  that  may  be  used  for  produc- 
tive gardening  by  school  children. 
Within  the  limits  of  many  cities  there 
is  suflSdent  land,  if  intensively  culti- 
vated, to  supply  the  people  with  all 
the  vegetables  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  needed. 
This  unused  land  should  be  brought 
under  ctdtivation." 

In  order  that  the  best  use  may  be 
made  of  this  land  for  educational  and 
productive  purposes,  it  is  suggested 
that  trained  and  experienced  teachers 
of  gardening  should  be  employed  in 
every  dty.  "Such  teachers  would 
instruct  the  children  directly  and  the 
parents  indirectly,"  dedares  Mr.  Jar- 
vis, "with  the  result  that  in  a  few 
years  a  generation  of  capable  gardeners 
would  be  devdoped. 

Value  of  Cooperation  by  the  Home 
and   School 

Benefits  to  be  derived  from  and  the 
necessity  for  co-operation  between 
the  home  and  the  school  are  discussed 
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in  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  is  one  of  the  features,  it  may  be 
noted,  which  has  been  strongly  em- 
phasized by  the  present  school  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  indeed  it  was  emphasLced  by  the 
preceding  ones. 

''There  is  no  other  cooperative  so 
much  needed  by  the  school  as  the 
home/'    says    Franklin    B.    Dyer, 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston.     There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  need  was  so  great  for  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  home 
and  school  as  at  present.    The  con- 
ditions of  modem  life  are  so  complex, 
opportunities  for  good  and  evil  are  so 
numerous,    the    occupations    of   the 
home  are  so  meagre  unless  they  are 
related  to  the  school,  and  the  work 
of  the  school  is  so  abstract  unless  it 
has  a  practical  outcome  in  the  home, 
that  it  is  imperative  for  parents  and 
teachers  to  get  together. 

"The  co-operation  should  not.  be 
confined  to  a  sentimental  regard  and 
respect  of  each  for  the  other.  The 
training  of  each  must  supplement  the 
other.     Such  cooperation  can  come 


about  in  no  other  way  so  well  as 
thru  organizations  that  bring  parents 
and  teachers  into  friendly  and  fre- 
quent association.  The  problems  of 
character  building,  of  habit  formation, 
of  training,  of  vocational  counsel, 
in  fact  all  the  questions  that  pertain 
to  the  early  period  of  child  life,  are 
of  equal  importance  to  parents  and 
teachers." 

Superintendent  Dyer  has  recently 
given  his  endorsement  to  a  plan  of 
citizen  co-operation  with  the  dty 
school  board.  This  plan  provides 
for  an  advisory  council  of  citizens 
to  consist  of  local  committees  to 
represent  each  school  district,  ap- 
pointed by  the  school  and  the  home 
associations  of  the  district.  "This 
plan,"  says  supbrintendent  dyer, 
"involves  the  ultimate  organization 
of  a  home  and  school  organization 
in  every  school  district  in  Boston." 
It  is  expected  that  the  school  commitee 
will  designate  the  Director  of  Ex- 
tended Use  of  Public  Schools,  or  some 
other  official,  to  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation and  the  activities  of  the  Home 
and  School  Associations  wherever 
they  do  not  now  exist. 


Reading  Notice 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Spring  catalog  Number  31,  of  the  Garden  City 
Educational  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cotrplete 
catalogs  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  School  Supplies,  etc.  Mr.  George  J. 
Flanagan,  President  of  the  Company,  who  has  managed  the  School  Supply 
business  for  many  years,  has  gotten  up  a  catalog  that  will  meet  the  wants  of 
School  Boards  and  Schools  in  general.  His  enterprise  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  continued  success.  Correspondence  for  the  catalog  should  be  addressed 
to  Garden  City  Educational  Company,  515  South  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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In  AflSliation  with  the  World-Wide  League  for  Bible  Study 
Neglect  of  the  Highest  Education  in  State  Universities 


OP  51  State  Universities^  with  stu- 
dent enrollment  of  112,576,  there 
is  no  chapel  service  in  17,  with  enroll- 
ment of  51,180.  There  is  one  chapel 
a  week  in  14,  with  enrollment  of  12,- 
994,  but  it  is  compulsory  in  only  3 
of  these,  and  voluntary  attendance 
in  a  representative  university,  with 
about  three  thousand  students,  is 
about  100 — ^3  1-3  per  cent.  25  offer 
no  courses  on  any  Bible  subject. 
Others  give  some  minor  voluntary 
courses.  The  largest  number  re- 
ported as  taking  Bible  courses  was 
207  of  5,300  students.  Annual  work- 
ing income  of  57  institutions  during 
the  one  year  is  thirty-one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
only  four  of  them  employ  special 
Bible  instructors.  Of  above  facts, 
Rev.  R.  C.  HuGHBS,  University  Sec- 
cretary  of  Presbyterian  Board  of^ 
Education,  ssys : "  The  fact  that  Ameri- 
ica  has  developed  a  great  S3rstem  of 
state-supported  higher  education  that 
is  training  men  and  women  for  leader- 
ship and  service  in  all  lines  of  activity 
with  an  almost  total  neglect  of  the 
Bible,  is  one  of  the  tragic  blunders  of 
modem  education. " 

The  reUgious  colleges  make  a  some- 
what better  showing,  but  many  of 
them  have  no  separate  Bible  (this 
condition  is  improving),  and  most  of 
them  have  only  a  fraction  of  student 
body  at  voluntary  chapel,  which  is 
seldom  well  conducted.  We  are  urging 
that  "Chapel"  should  be  expanded 


into  a  half  hour  period  of  moral  edu- 
cation, with  a  four  year  course  for 
the  whole  student  body,  in  which  the 
Bible  shall  be  taught  devotionally, 
elocutionally,  expositionally,  practi- 
cally, by  President  and  Bible  profes- 
sor.— W.  F.  Crafts. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THOUGHT  AND 
DISCUSSION 

What  is  your  religion.'  What  con- 
crete benefits  do  you  derive  from  it? 
What  should  a  man's  religion  do  for 
him? 

PsAtM  46:  1-3;  Psalm  27;  Robcans 
8:  28;  II  Cor.  14;  Phil.  4:13;  I 
Petbr  5:7;  Phil.  4:19;  Matt. 
1 1 :2-6. 

How  can  a  man  discover  the  love 
of  God  for  himself? 

I  John  4:7-8.    Read  Lukb  15. 

Hbnrv  Drummond  spoke  of  "that 
Uttle  word,  sin,"  as  a  term  which 
had  wandered  out  of  theology  into 
everyday  life  and  become  the  most 
real  thing  we  know.  How  would  you 
define  sin?  In  what  way  does  your 
reUgion  assist  you  in  relation  to  sin? 

Contrast  the  almost  universal  and 
simple  manner  in  which  Jesus  spoke 
of  God  and  to  God,  using  the  strong, 
homely  word  "Father,"  with  the 
strained,  servile,  and  ceremonial  ex- 
pressions that  we  frequently  use  in 
our  formal  prayers  in  addressing  God. 

Contrast  also  with  the  Mohamme- 
dan's ninety-nine  names  which  he  has 
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given  to  Allah,  as  if  a  far-away 
potentate  needed  such  specious  adula- 
tion. 

Matthew  11:25;  John  ii'4i; 
LuKB  23:34-46;  Matthew  26:39-42; 
Matthew  6:9. 

A  young  man  coming  out  of  a  large 
dty  church  was  overheard  to  say  to 
his  companion,  "What  was  it  all 
about?" 

Could  you  in  a  few  words  explain 
clearly  to  a  man  who  had  never  heard 
of  it,  just  what  Christianity  is?  Try 
to  formulate  in  your  own  mind  a  defi- 
nition of  Christianity,  what  it  has 
meant  to  you  as  an  individual,  what 
it  means  to  you  today,  what  you 
would  like  to  have  it  mean  if  you 
were  not  a  Christian. 

If  God  is  love,  why  does  He  allow 
worry  and  disaster?  What  are  the 
most  feasible  and  practical  ways  for 


the  making  real  of  Jesus'  conception  of 
Christianity  in  modem  life? 

James   i  :2-4. 

Read  I  Cor.  13 ;  I  John  4;  Isaiah  55. 

Why   does    the    Catholic    Churc 
maintain  such  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
working  people? 

Thruout  the  chtu-ches  and  cathe- 
drals of  Europe  one  looks  in  vain  for 
evidence  of  dass  distinction.  No 
hired  pews — no  discriminating  ushers 
— all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  equal 
access  to  the  altars  and  to  the  confes- 
sional, the  prince  and  the  pauper 
kneeling  side  by  side.  Would  you 
say  that  this  democracy  was  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  strength  of  the 
Catholic  Church — ^because  it  is  ac- 
cording to  God's  laws? 
Jaices  2:2-5;  Romans  10:12-14;  Ro- 
mans 2:11. 

— Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 


A  book  for  which  we  have  been  waiting. 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  OUTSIDE  BIBLE  STUDY 

A  Survey  of  a  Nonsectarian  Movement  to  Encourage  Bible  Study 
By  CLARENCE  ASHTON  WOOD 

THE  author  of  this  timely  volume  has  made  a  thoro-going  study  of  the 
problem  of  religious  education  and  has  set  forth  in  most  interesting  form 
in  these  pages  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

Complete  information  is  given  concerning  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  movement  to  give  academic  credit  for  Bible  study  carried  on  outside  of 
school,  either  in  chtu-ch  and  Stmday  schools,  vacation  Bible  schools,  or  Yotmg 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

The  success  of  the  plan  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Alabama, 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  in  operation  is  described  and 
the  movement  is  discussed  in  all  its  various  aspects. 

Educational  and  religious  workers  everywhere  will  find  this  informing 
book  an  indispensable  addition  to  their  libraries,  and  all  laymen  interested  in 
the  religious  education  of  young  people  will  derive  profit  from  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  here  set  forth. 

Included  in  the  volume  are  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  syllabi  used  in  a  number  of  states  as  a  basis  for  the  work,  and 
specimen  sets  of  examination  papers  used  in  granting  credit  for  Bible  study. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of 

for  Elementary  Schools 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 

(All  rights  reserved) 


It  is  expected  that  before  this  is 
issued  the  book  of  Drills  for  every 
step  in  arithmetic  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  Model-Store  users. 

The  teacher  in  whose  school  there 
is  Model-Store  equipment  will  miss  a 
chance  to  save  herself  much  needless 
labor  if  she  does  not  employ  the  store 
and  use  the  drill  covering  the  next 
new  subject  to  be  reached  by  the 
class. 

And  when  both  teacher  and  class 
have  become  familiar  with  the  store, 
many  drills  specified  for  one  subject 
will  be  found  equally  usef id  for  others. 

An  instance  of  such  double  uses  of 
drills  is  found  in  the  case  of  Drills 
No.  1 6  and  No.  24,  which  follow: 

DriU  16 

Drill  in  reading  and  writing  United 
States  Money 

(It  is  common  practice  to  teach  the 
writing  of  U.  S.  money  without  neces- 
sarily identifying  the  cents  as  deci- 
mal fractions;  but  the  same  drill 
can  be  used  for  both  purposes,  by  a 
slight  difference  in  the  questions 
asked  by  the  teacher.  Toy  money 
should  be  distributed  in  envelopes 
previously  sorted  by  volunteer  moni- 
tors out  of  school.) 

Teacher:  "Children,  how  many  of 
you  have  ever  been  on  a  camping 
party?"     (Any  outing,  local  picnic  or 


other  expected  event  of  interest  can 
be  mentioned  to  advantage.) 

"If  we  were  going  to  camp  today, 
what  things  in  our  store  would  you 
Uke  to  take.  Each  of  you  think  of 
something." 

"First  row  take  your  money,  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  the  article  or 
articles  you  thought  of." 

"Second  row  take  money,  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  the  article  you 
thought  of."  (Until  entire  dass  has 
purchased  something.) 

"John,  stand  and  tell  me  what  you 
bought  and  how  much  you  spent." 
(For  drill  in  EngUsh.) 

"I  bought  7  packages  of  ( ) 

at  ten  cents  per  package.  I  spent 
70  cents." 

Teacher:  "In  order  that  we  may 
know  what  all  the  things  cost  us  for  the 
camp,  let  us  write  down  the  amounts 
as  they  are  given."  (Using  the  period 
and  dollar  sign.) 

"Let  us  write  them  in  columns, 
each  row  separately." 

"Glass  write  seventy  cents." 

Teacher  proceeds  in  Uke  manner 
through  the  first  row,  instructs  them 
to  draw  line  and  add  first  column 
quickly.  Tells  them  to  stand  when 
they  have  added  it.  When  all  the 
dass  is  standing  find  correct  answer 
by  questioning,  place  it  on  board 
writing  and  explaining  dollar-sign 
and  decimal  point. 
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Proceed  in  like  manner  through 
the  entire  number  of  rows.  Then 
have  the  dass  add  the  sums  of  the 
different  columns.  This  will  be  the 
cost  of  all  the  things  they  have  chosen 
to  take  to  the  camp. 

Drill  24 

Lesson  in  making  change 

Teacher:  "When  we  paid  our  bills 
during  the  last  store  play,  how  did  we 
know  we  got  the  correct  change?" 

(Ask  several  pupils  how  they  de- 
termined this.  Let  them  tell  how 
they  usually  find  out  if  their  change 
is  correct.  All  ought  to  know  how  to 
count  change  by  adding.  If  so  let 
them  tell  in  their  own  words  to  the 
dass  or  they  may  buy  something 
from  the  store  and  demonstrate 
there.) 

"We  will  make  change  as  most 
merchants  do." 

"I  will  appoint  the  storekeeper  and 
you  may  come  up  one  at  a  time  and 
buy.  Be  sure  to  bring  a  piece  of 
money  not  smaller  than  a  fifty-cent 
piece."  (Large  enough  to  need  change 
after  the  purchase.) 

Send  about  half  the  dass  to  black 
board  to  write  the  figures  of  the 
sales  as  they  are  called  off.  The 
rest  leave  their  seats  and  take  seats 
facing  boards  to  critidse  and  call 
out  errors  when  not  personally  act- 
ing as  purchasers.  During  the  lesson 
the  two  groups  exchange  places. 

Teacher  chooses  an  apt  pupil  and 
says: 

"John  may  buy  first  and  we  will  all 
watch  dosdy  so  we  may  more  easily 
tell  if  our  own  change  is  correct." 

John  says  loudly,  "I  want  a  pack- 
age of — .     How  much  is  it?" 


Salesman:     "Twenty-five  cents." 

Pupils  at  board  write  down  twenty- 
five  cents. 

John  buys  again  in  same  way. 
Noted  on  boards. 

Teacher:  "Class— find  total  of 
purchase." 

John  offers  dollar-bill  in  payment. 

Salesman  calls  out,  "One  dollar- 
thank  you"— dass  writes  $i.  Sub- 
tract total  from  it  while  salesman 
counts  change  by  addition  (under 
teacher's  direction)  totals  compared 
and  Corrected. 

Teacher:  "Count  your  change, 
John." 

"Is  it  correct?" 

"Now,  John,  they  will  buy  from 
you.  You  may  be  storekeeper.  Put 
your  purchases  back  on  the  shelf." 

Next  pupil  says,  "Good  morning, 
I  wish  to  buy— (three  cakes  of  soap.)" 
Proceed  as  before.  Gives  in  pay- 
ment a  i5fty-cent  piece.  Continue 
practice  as  desired. 


While  several  cross  references  of 
this  kind  were  noted  in  the  Guide  to 
Part  II  of  the  drill  book,  it  was  im- 
practical to  attempt  to  give  them  all. 

The  "Going  to  Camp"  play  in  Drill 
1 6  is  capable  of  very  wide  variation. 
It  came  to  our  attention  through  a 
teacher  who  was  passing  thru  the 
first  struggle  to  make  the  store  show 
its  value  as  an  attention  holder.  A 
few  pupils  immediatdy  involved  in  a 
transaction  were  duly  absorbed,  but 
the  rest  of  the  dass  were  indifferent 
and  idle.  Some  were  making  the 
preliminary  moves  toward  sticking 
pins  in  their  neighbors  and  two  older 
(and  presumably  dull)  pupils  who  had 
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been  placed  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
dass — a  common  error —  were  clearly 
talking  juvenile  baseball. 

As  matters  stood  at  the  moment 
the  teacher  was  giving  a  superior 
education  to  a  select  few»  while  the 
rest  were  at  best  getting  no  more  than 
usual  of  the  subject.  As  a  whole  the 
store  was  in  danger  of  scoring  a  failure 
for  the  mass. 

When  the  teacher  called  on  the  dass 
to  call  out  totals  of  the  transactions 
involved  in  the  lesson,  the  response 
was  as  listless  as  usual.  A  call  for 
"hands"   brought  up  a  scant  half 

dozen. 

Then  came  the  camp  idea. 

The  question  in  Drill  i6  was  asked 
— "If  we  were  going  to  camp  today, 
what  things  in  our  store  would  you 
like  to  take?" 

The  sudden  attention  given  actually 
made  a  noise  in  the  room,  as  the  pupils 
straightened  up.  Eyes  grew  brighter. 
"What's  this?"  stood  out  on  nearly 
every  little  face. 

With  finger  pointed  at  the  nearest 
little  girl  the  teacher  said— just  as  if 
she  really  meant  it,  possibly  "acting" 
a  little— "what  would  you  take?" 

A  stammer. 


Swinging  to  the  next  in  the 
"What  would  you  take." — Pointing 
to  a  boy  across  the  room — "Next — 
you" —  By  this  time  all  were  alert, 
all  had  grasped  the  need  for  thought — 
all  had  made  a  sdection.  Answers 
came  fast,  no  hesitation  now. 

•'Well,"  said  the  teacher  "John 
wants  chocolate  and  Mabd  wants 
something  else,  which  shall  we  buy 
first.  Let's  vote  on  it.  How  many 
want  this — ^hands — How  many  want 
that— Hands." 

The  whole  dass  was  now  "on  tip- 
toe." The  transaction  that  won  the 
contest  was  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  in  lagging 
progress  before  the  vote,  but  on  com- 
pletion this  time,  when  the  teacher 
asked  for  the  result  of  purchasing  two 
tins  of  cocoa  at  25c  the  dass  answered 
as  one  voice  *Tif  ty-cents**  and  the 
windows  rattled  in  response. 

The  rest  of  the  lesson  corresponded 
dosdy  to  the  drill. 

Drill  24  can  be  merged  with  16  or 
follow  it  in  the  same  period,  and  both 
can  be  applied  to  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  or 
serve  as  review  practice  in  all  four 
subjects  at  once. 


Uncle  Sam — ^Educator 

A  bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  16  and 
by  the  Senate  on  February  17  which  is  of  paramount  interest  to  educators  and 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  country.  It  is  the  most  definite  and  constructive 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  for  education  ever  accomplished  by  Congress. 

The  bill  is  known  as  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act."  In  providing  for  agri- 
cultural and  vocational  education  through  cooperation  with  the  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  National  government,  it  follows  the  lines  of  educational  progress, 
leal  democracy  and  natural  unity. 

Aside  from  the  large  appropriations  therefore  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  is 
of  profound  significance. 

For  the  year  1926  and  thereafter  the  appropriation  will  be  $3,000,000  a 
year.  For  the  intervening  years  a  graduated  scale  is  arranged  beginning 
with  $500,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 
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Book  Mention 


THE  "PLEASANT  VALLEY 
BOOKS" 
Food  and  Health--an  Elementary 
Textbook  of  Home  Making.    By 

Hden  Kinne  and  Anna  M.  Cooley, 
B.  S.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $i.io. 

This  18  the  book  we  need  in  rural  schools 
and  in  homes  where  the  children  Uve  to  tell 
lis  all  about  our  food,  how  it  is  raised  and 
sold  and  how  it  is  prepared  so  as  to  yield 
the  greatest  benefit.  It  is  scientific,  of  course, 
but  so  interesting  that  the  science  does 
not  bother  us.  We  learn  about  the 
luncheon  at  school,  the  home  supper,  the 
home  breakfast,  the  home  dinner  just  as 
tho  they  were  so  many  games  to  play.  We 
even  get  familiar  with  tiiose  strange  things 
called  calories  and  we  are  pennittai  also  to 
see  some  pages  from  Marjorie  Allen's  note- 
book. We  fike  the  way  they  do  things  in 
"Pleasant  VaUey." 

The  Home  and  the  Family.    By 

Helen  Kinne  and  Anna  M.  Cooley» 
B.  S.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
8oc. 

This  book  is  to  be  used  for  supplementary 
reading  in  connection  with  the  other  two 
volumes  in  the  "Pleasant  Valley"  series. 
How  to  keep  the  house  comfortable,  dean, 
and  pretty,  how  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  order  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  home,  these  are  the  great 
lessons  taui^t  in  this  "Pleasant  Valley" 
book. 

Clothing  and  Health.    By  Helen 
Kinne  and  Anna  M.  Cooley,  B.S. 
The    Macmillan    Company.  Price 
65c. 

Here  we  have  the  largest  and  many  will 
say  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  books 
that  ten  us  about  the  good  people  of  Pleasant 
Valley  and  how  they  take  care  of  themselves* 
their  homes  and  their  schools.  How  many 
things  there  are  to  learn  about  dothesl  But 
what  a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  make 
one's  own  dothes  and  thousands  of  other 
things  that  must  be  sewed.  Here  the  girls 
have  the  advantage.  We  must  remember 
that  dothes  are  important  not  only  for  looks,, 
but  for  health  as  welL  This  book  solves  the 
whole  problem  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  win  find  its  way  into  many  of  the   Pleasant 


Valleys  of  our  pleasant  land.     (See  "Text- 
book Forum") 

Industrial  and  Social  History 
Series.     By  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Dopp,    Ph.    D.    Rand,    McNally 
&  Company. 
Book  I.  The  Tree-Dwellers.    The 
Age  of  Fear.  Illustrated  with  a 
map,   14  full-page  and  46  text 
drawings  in  half-tone  by  Howard 
V.      Brown.      Cloth.      Square 
1 2  mo.  158  pages.  45  cents. 
Book  II.   The  Early  Gave-Men. 
The  Age  of  Combat.    Illustrated 
with  a  map  14  full-page  and  46 
text   drawings  in   half-tone   by 
Howard  V.  Brown.  Cloth.  Square 
i2mo.     183  pages.  45  cents. 
Book  III.  The  Later  Gave-Men. 
The  Age  of  the  Chase.     Illus- 
trated with  27  full-page  and  87 
text   drawings  in   half-tone   by 
Howard     V.     Brown.       Cloth. 
Square,  1 2mo.  197  pages.  45  cents. 
Book  IV.  The  Early  Sea  People. 
First  Steps  in  the  Conquest  of 
the  Waters.    Illustrated  with  21 
full-page  and  117  text  drawings 
in  half-tone  by  Howard  V.  Brown 
and    Kyohei    Inukai.      Cloth. 
Square  i2mo.  224  pages.  50  cents. 
For    the    intermediate    grades. 
(See  "Textbook  Forum") 
Just  Stories.     By  Annie  Klingen- 
smith,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Gary,  Indiana.     Illustra- 
ted by  Dorothy  Dulin.    A.  Flana- 
gan Company.    Price  40  cents. 

The  stories  are  old  favorites,  the  kind  that 
fit  children  in  every  seneration.  Sven  Mary's 
I#amb  is  admitted  to  the  book  if  not  to  tiie 
school.  Paper,  type,  binding  illustrations 
are  appropriate,  making  a  most  excellent 
stoty  book  for  primary  daases. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 


Books  in  American  History  Course 

Reading  Course  No.  lo 
(See  Page  397) 

1 .  European  Background  of  Ameri- 
can History.  E.  P.  Chejmey. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
$2.00 

2.  The  Colonies.     Reuben  Gold 

Thwaites.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  New  York 1.25 

3.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.     Francis 

Parkman.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.      2    vols ea.  1.50 

4.  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors. 

John  Fiske.  Houghton,  MiflUn 
Co.,  Boston.  2  vols ea.  1.80 

5.  Beginnings  of  New  England. 

John  Fiske.  Houghton,  Mifi9in 
Co.,    Boston 1.80 

6.  Men,   Women   and  Manners  in 

Colonial  Times.  Sidney  George 
Fisher.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia 
2  vols 3.00 

7.  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 

America.  John  Fiske.  Hough- 
ton, MifiSin  Co.,  Boston  2  vols. 
ea.    1.80 

8.  The  American  Revolution.    John 

Fiske.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.  2  vols ea.   1.80 

9.  Lecky's  American  Revolution. 

James  Albert  Woodbum.  Ed. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 

1.50 

10.  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Henry 

Cabot  Lodge.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York 3.00 

11.  Critical  Period  of  American  His- 

tory.    John   Fiske.    Houghton, 


Co.,  Boston 1.80 

13.  Henry  Clay.  Carl  Schurz.  Hough- 
ton, MiflSin  Co.,  Boston  2 
vols ea.  1.25 

13.  Life  of  George  Washington. 

Woodrow  Wilson.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York 2.00 

14.  Rise  of  the  New  West.    Frederick 

Jackson  Turner.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.   New  York 2.00 

15.  Winning  of  the  West.    Theodore 

Roosevelt.  Vol.  i  &  2.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  .ea.2.50 

16.  Economic  History  of  the  United 

States.  E.  L.  Bogart.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York 

1.7s 

17.  Division  and  Reunion.    Woodrow 

Wilson.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York 1.25 

18.  The  Lower  South  in  American 

History.  William  Garrott 
Brown.  Macmillan  Company, 
New   York 1.50 

19.  Abraham  Lincoln.  John  T.  Morse. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 

20.  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Eco- 

nomic. William  Archibald  Dunn- 
ing. Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York 2.00 

21.  National   Problems.    (1884-1897) 

Davis  R.  Dewey.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York 2.00 

22.  America  as  a  World  Power.  John 

Holliday  Latane.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York 2.00 

23.  America  in  Ferment.     Paul  Le- 

land  Haworth.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
Indianapolis 1.50 
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Rapid  Fire  Questions  in  Geography 


(Cities  and  Countries  Continued) 


153.  City  of  Italy  where  streets 
are  of  water? 

154.  City  of  Italy  in  the  North? 

155.  Country  called  "Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun?" 

156.  Capital  of  Norway? 

157.  Country  east  of  Norway? 

158.  Capital  of  Sweden? 

159.  Capital  of  Denmark? 

1 60.  Where  is  Amsterdam  ? 

161.  Largest  country  in  Europe? 

162.  Capital  of  Russia? 

163.  Large  city  in  the  center  of 
Russia? 

1 64.  Country  south  of  Holland  ? 

165.  Capital  of  Belgium? 

166.  Seaport  of  Belgium? 

167.  Group    of    islands    west    of 
Europe? 

168.  Largest    island    of    British 
Isles? 

169.  Island  west  of  Great  Britain? 

170.  What   country  is   north   of 
Greece? 

171.  What   country  is   north   of 
Spain? 

172.  What  country  is  south  of  and 
east  of  Germany? 

173.  What  great  country  is  the 
great  rival  of  France? 

174.  Name  four  greatest  countries 
in  Europe. 

175.  Name  three  cities  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

176.  Largest    country    of    South 
America  in  Torrid  Zone? 

177.  Chief     country     of     South 
America  in  South  Temperate  Zone? 

178.  Country  west  of  Argentina? 


179.  Two     countries     of     South 
America  on  Caribbean  Sea? 

180.  Cotmtry  of  South  America 
north  of  Chile? 

181.  Country    north    of    United 
States? 

182.  Cotmtry    south    of    United 
States? 

183.  Capital  of  Canada? 

184.  Five     cities     on     the     St. 
Lawrence? 

185.  City   in    Canada   on    Lake 
Ontario? 

186.  City  of  Canada  on  center  of 
wheat  field? 

187.  Group  of  Islands  off  coast  of 
Florida? 

188.  What  is  large  part  of  Russia 
in  Asia  called? 

Cities  and  Countries 

ASIA 

189.  Holy    City    of    Mohamme- 
dans? 

190.  Capital  of  Teheran? 

191.  City  of  Southern  India  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal? 

192.  City  of  India  on  the  Arabian 
Sea? 

193.  Capital  of  China? 

194.  Locate  Cantotf. 

195.  Holy  City  of  Jews? 

196.  City  of  India  on  the  Ganges? 

197.  Seaport  of  China? 

198.  Cotmtry  south  of  China? 

199.  Island  Kingdom  off  coast  of 
China? 

200.  Chief  seasport  of  Japan? 

201.  Where  is  Persia? 
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A  Guide  to  the  Drama 


The  Harp  of  Life 

The  Harp  of  Life  at  the  Globe  Theatre  Is  a 
study  for  parents,  for  social  refonners,  for 
psychologists,  for  educators.  An  intellectual 
quality,  characteristic  of  the  author  Huntlst 
MannsrSi  prevades  the  piece  thruout.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  motherhood, 
the  mystery  of  birth,  the  responsibilities  of 
parents,  the  dangers  of  adolescence,  the  pit- 
falls of  young  manhood.  Shining  thru  the 
story  is  the  love  and  devotion  of  a  sensible 
wife  and  mother  brought  into  sharp  contrast 
with  the  prudishness  of  another  mother 
and  finally  with  the  folly  of  a  woman  of  the 
demi-monde.  Laukstts  Taylor  brings  her 
native  grace,  her  supreme  self-control,  her 
artful  artiessness  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
play  that  conveys  its  serious  lesson  without 
losing  its  attraction  as  an  entertainment. 

Mr.  MANNiota  adopts  the  title  of  his  play 
from  the  familiar  lines  of  the  poet 
"Love  took  up  the  Harp  of  Life  and  smote  on 

an  the  chords  with  might 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self  that,  trembling, 
passed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Keeping  Up  Appearances 

The  Bramhall  Players  are  a  company  of 
honest  players,  presenting  in  a  most  earnest 
and  convincing  manner  a  play  revealing  the 
inner  worldngs  of  the  homelife  of  a  New  York 
family  most  tmfortunately  embarrassed  by 
the  selfish  double-dealing  husband  and 
father,  by  the  lack  of  ftmds,  and  by  the 
shallow  ambitions  of  the  young  ladies.  The 
mother  is  faithful,  the  son  is  manly.  The 
closet  skeleton  is  jangled  about  most  fright- 
fully, but  that  is  excusable  for  it  is  the  real 
experience  of  the  family  we  are  permitted  to 
see  whereas  appearances,  as  usual,  are  most 
deceiving.  They  must  be  kept  up  however 
at  an  hazards. 

The  BramhaU  Playhouse  "The  House  of 
Truth"  is  a  midget  theatre  used  formerly  as 
a  church  by  Baptists,  then  by  Armenians,  and 
then  as  a  meeting  house  by  Spiritualists.  It  is 
a  curious  little  audience  room,  with  gilt- 
framed  chairs,  with  the  semblance  of  day- 


U^t  coming  through  the  square-paned 
windows  and  with  a  stage  just  made  to  fit  the 
I^y;  or  was  the  play  made  to  fit  the  stage? 
Mr.  Butur  Davsnfort  is  the  director  of 
the  Playhouse,  and  the  author  of  the  i^y. 

Little  Lady  in  Blue 

David  Bblasoo,  manager  bountiful,  has 
been  increasing  New  York's  indebtedness  to 
his  management  this  season  by  attowiog 
Frances  Starr  to  radiate  as  the  Little  Lady 
in  Blue.  Mxss  Starr  is  an  institution  in  her- 
self, and  because  of  her  thousands  of  people 
would  be  interested  in  the  play  of  whidi 
nothing  better  could  be  said  than  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  personality  and 
talentsof  the  star.  AiCNS  Churchzll,  having 
no  penchant  for  poverty,  determines  to  win 
a  fortune  by  winning  a  husband  financially 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  win  of  Sir 
Arthur  Addendrooke  leaves  his  nephew  a 
fortune  under  certain  conditions.  Anne  pro- 
ceeds to  capture  the  man  and  the  fortune 
suoeeding  more  admirably  than  was  to  be 
expected  for  she  comes  to  love  the  young 
man  far  more  than  his  money. 

The  Wanderer 

New  York,  the  city  of  wanderers,  has 
experienced  a  sensation  in  the  presentation 
of  this  great  Biblical  play  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House.  The  piece  is  by  Maurice 
V.  Samuels,  and  is  founded  on  Wilhefan 
Schmidtbonn's  "Der  Verlorene  Sohn." 

The  difficult  task  of  making  an  artistic  and 
dramatic  success  out  of  a  religious  theme  has 
once  more  been  triumphantly  accomplished. 
The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  with  infinite 
beauty  and  force  brings  home  to  the  heart  of 
the  world  the  meaning  of  sin  and  the  chief 
attribute  of  Jehovah  as  revealed  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  "The  Wanderer"  shows  the 
prodigal  leaving  home,  spending  his  substance 
in  riotous  Uving,  and  returning  in  rags.  It  is 
magnificently  and  vividly  done,  with  possibly 
too  much  of  realism.  The  attitude  of  the 
father  in  the  play  is  quite  different  from  the 
attitude  of  the  father  in  the  parable,  but  the 
mother  is  endowed  with  the  passion  of  love 
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GUIDB  TO  THE  DRAMA 


that  is  God-like.  Organ  music,  sweet  inoense 
and  stained  glass  effects  help  in  producing  a 
suitably  religious  atmosphere.  The  play  is 
the  spectacular  triumph  of  the  season. 

Magic 

A  Gilbert  Chesterton  Play  at  the  Mazine 
BUiott  Theatre. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  magic-— magic  and 
real  magic.  Mr.  CmtsTSKTON'a  play  deals 
with  both  kinds.  The  effect  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  temperament  of  the  auditor. 
To  people  devoid  of  sympathetic  imagination, 
if  there  are  any  such  people,  the  performance 
would  seem  dull  and  meaningless.  To  others 
it  is  a  vehicle  of  transportation  to  the  borders 
of  Blf  Land,  a  mysterious  blending  of  the 
material  and  spiritual.  A  magician  may 
exorcise  devils  to  his  heart's  content,  but  when 
the  exorcism  actually  accomplishes  its  vin- 
dictive purpose,  who  is  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  just  one  of  his  pack  of  tricks?  "How  did 
you  do  it?"  we  ask.  And  if  he  answers 
"Magic"  we  beUeve  him  to  be  amply  com- 
cealing  his  trick.  But  what  if  his  magic  was 
real? 

A  most  tmusual  play,  a  most  competent 
caste,  a  most  interesting  production. 

The  Honor  Sjrstem 

The  Honor  System  represents  the  Motion 
Picture  in  the  height  of  success  as  a  propo- 
gandist  and  educator.  It  is  announced  as 
"The  Greatest  Human  Story  Ever  Told." 
Producers  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of 
superlatives.  It  is  for  the  public  to  dis- 
criminate. We  are  willing  to  say  for  The 
Honor  System  that  as  a  story  of  human 
interest  value  coupled  with  a  hjgh  educational 
motive  and  embodying  the  qualities  of  pure 
entertainment  we  know  of  no  motion  picture 
I^y  able  to  contest  its  supremacy.    Without 


reservation,  mental  or  otherwise,  we  can  urge 
the  claims  of  this  picture  upon  the  pubUc 
for  the  pubUc's  good.  It  deals  with  a  great 
problem  in  a  wholesome  and  effective  manner. 
By  all  means  see'  The  Honor  System. 

Cheating  Cheaters 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  nearly  every  one 
likes  detective  stories  and  plays  in  which 
adventurers  and  adventuresses  give  them  a 
little  glimpse  into  a  worid  unknown.  The 
more  humdrum  one's  existence,  the  more  con- 
ventional a  life  one  leads,  the  more  he  likes 
to  step  out  of  his  goody  respectable  life  for  a 
few  hours  and  watch  the  clever  detective 
round  up  the  bad,  bold  crook. 

In  the  play/'Cheating  Cheaters,"  at  the 
Eltinge  Theatre,  one  not  only  sees  one  crook 
but  whole  bunches  of  them.  In  fact  the 
whole  cast  is  made  up  of  burglars  and  con- 
fidence men  and  ladies  with  fingers  itching 
to  obtain  possession  of  other  people's  goods. 

It  is  an  interesting  play,  with  not  a  dull 
momemt,  and  there  is  a  real  surprise  in  it. 
The  lines  are  witty,  and  it  is  worth  seeing  the 
play  to  watch  the  clever  work  of  Robert 
McWade.  He  looks  the  part  and  he  acts  the 
part  of  the  burglar  as  we  like  to  think  he 
should  be.  And  Anne  Sutherland  is  the 
typical  "old  timer"  of  the  tmderworld. 
Marjorie  Rambeau  is  almost  too  pretty  to 
make  us  believe  that  she  could  be  a  confidence 
lady,  but  perhaps  it  takes  pretty  women  to 
take  that  difficult  part  in  life. 

The  last  act  is  a  little  improbable,  and 
could  never  happen  in  real  Ufe,  but  on  the 
stage  any  way,  we  want  our  bad  men  made 
good  either  by  compulsion  or  persuasion,  in 
order  that  we  may  go  home  and  feel  that  the 
old  world  is  getting  better  some  way.  Taking 
it  all  in  all  "Cheating  Cheaters"  is  a  good  play, 
will  make  one  forget  the  stock  market  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
that  is  what  plays  are  for. 
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HOTEL  COMMONWEALTH 


fo  Be  Times 

Erected  Square 

a  the  District 


Patronize  your  awn  hotel — entertAiu  at  yotir  ovm  dub — irhen  you  share'in  the  profits  that  aie  made. 

Buy  a  share  in  the  Hotel  Commonwealth.  It  costs  you  only  (loo,  and  it  brings  you  big  returns— 
»ssibly  ioo%.  and  more. 

It  entitles  you  to  dividends,  out  of  net  earnings,  of  at  least  6%  upon  youi  investment. 

It  ^ves  you  from  the  same  source  rebates  upon  your  expenditures  for  food  and  lodging.  It  like- 
ise  gives  rebates  upon  such  expenditures  of  acquaintances  presentii^  your  card  of  introduction. 

It  grants  you  the  magnificent  club  privileges  of  the  Commonwealth — free — the  fioo  i>aid  for  a 
lare  of  stock  pays  initiation  fee,  and  dues,  once  for  all. 

And  it  secures  you  discounts  upon  your  purchases  at  New  York  stores  through  the  Commonwealth 
lOpping  bureau. 

Big  men  are  back  of  the  Commonwealth :  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  the  watch  manufacturer,  prewdent ; 
'.  J.  Hoggson,  builder;  H.  L.  Merry,  manager. 

The  plan  has  been  investigated  and  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Globe — It  is  backed  by  more  than 
MXtre  of  firms  of  nationl  importance,  including  Otis  Elevator  Go.,  AlmiraU  &  Company,  Inc.,  W.  G. 
omell  Company,  American  Radiator  Company  and  many  others.  Can  you  think  of  a  safer,  soundei 
ivestment  for  your  money? 

Buy  a.  share  at  $ioo.  Buy  as  many  as  ten,  if  you  wish,  but  no  more  allowed  to  one  penm. 
ill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once. 

COMMONWEALTH  HOTEL  GONSTRUGTION  CORPORATION 

18  East  41st  St.*  New  York  City 

COMMONWKALTH  HOTEL  CONSTRUCTION  CORPORATION, 
IS  Saat  4la(  St.,  Nao  York  CItr. 
Please  tend  me  full  detail*  conceminc  the  Hotel  Commonwealth. 


|.  P.  Mwcb 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
On  Good  Fridav,  April  6lh,  1917,  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  a  state 
of  war  10  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Germany.  The  richest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  a  participant  in  the 
greatest  war  of  all  history.  In  the  School  of  Sacrifice  we  shall  leam  lessons 
o!  a  larger  life.  We  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  and  to  the  Conntry  fcr 
which  it  stands. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  National  Citizens'  Creed  Contest 


Baltimore,    the    Birthplace    of   the 

Star-Spangled    Banner,    Offers 

One    Thousand    Dollars 

Award  for  Best  Creed 

• 

Some  months  ago,  a  good  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Henry  Sterling  Chapin, 
became  much  aroused  over  the  indif- 
ferent attitude  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens — ^both  native  bom  and  natur- 
alized— towards  their  country  and 
their  government.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Citizens'  Creed  which  should 
set  forth  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  American  citizen  as  well  as  his 
rights  and  privileges.  His  idea  was 
that  the  Creed  should  be  based  upon 
American  principles — ^upon  the  ideals 
and  achievements  of  the  American 
people — ^and  that  it  should  be  brief 
and  simple  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
taught  to  children  in  the  schools  of 
the  whole  country. 

"But  who,"  said  Mr.  Chapin,  "shall 
write  this  Creed  ?"  He  consulted  with 
the  Editor  of  Educational  Founda- 
tions, who  wrote  to  President  Wil- 
son, to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  to  the  Governors  of  forty-eight 


States.  The  President  approved  of 
the  idea,  Dr.  Claxton  agreed  to  act 
as  Chairman  of  the  Creed  Board  of 
Governors  and  other  men  in  public 
life ;  and  all  to  whom  the  idea  was  ex- 
plained, endorsed  it. 

Enter   Street,    Hagedom,   and   the 

Vigilantes 

A  National  Citizens'  Creed  contest 
was,  therefore,  announced  in  Educa- 
tional Foundations  in  May,  1916.  As 
there  was  then  no  prize  in  view,  it  was 
decided  to  copyright  the  Creed  and  to 
give  the  successful  author  royalties 
as  his  reward.  So  it  rested  for  sev- 
eral months.  Creeds  were  submitted 
on  this  basis ;  but,  in  November,  a  new 
plan  of  contest  was  suggested,  thru 
a  meeting  of  the  writer  with  Juuan 
Street  and  Hermann  Hagedorn,  the 
latter  being  the  projector  of  the  Vigil- 
antes— an  organization  of  leading 
writers,  artists,  and  others  for 
patriotic  purposes. 

Mr.  Street  urged  the  advisability 
of  "cutting  all  strings"  to  the  Creed, 
relieving  it  of  copyright  restrictions, 
and  making  it  free  to  all  alike.    Mr. 
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Chapin  gladly  assented,  and  the 
founders  of  the  Vigilantes  lined  up 
behind  the  idea  with  enthusiasm. 

Enter  Mayor  Preston — Baltimore 
and  the  Prize  of  $1,000.00 

The  honor  of  preparing  such  a 
Creed  is  reward  enough,  but  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  offer  a  special 
prize.  The  idea,  therefore,  was  pre- 
sented to  James  H.  Preston,  the 
President  of  the  National  Star-Spang- 
led Banner  Association,  who  is  also 
Mayor  of  Baltimore.  At  once,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mayor  Preston  that  Balti- 
more could  perform  a  service  to  the 
Nation.  If  the  city  should  not  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  produce  the  National 
Creed  in  1917,  as  she  had  produced  Ae 
National  Anthem  in  1814,  she  would 
offer  the  award  for  the  successful 
competitor. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  agreed 
with  the  Mayor,  and  Baltimore  offers 
a  prize  of  $1,000.00  in  cash  for  the 
successful  Creed.  In  his  letter  to  Dr. 
CtAXTON,  chairman  of  the  Gk>vemors' 
Committee,  now  called  the  Citizens' 
Creed  Advisory  Committee,  Mayor 
Preston  wrote: 

"It  was  a  little  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  ' 
war,  that  Baltimore  gave  the  Republic 
a  national  anthem,  bom  of  the  double 
repulse  at  North  Point  and  at  Fort 
McHenry,  of  a  hitherto  victorious  foe 
— a  repulse  which  led  directly  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Ghent.  Today,  in 
another  period  of  stress  and  world 
tumult,  she  hopes  to  help  in  giving 
the  country  a  National  Creed  based 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship. 

"Therefore,   Baltimore,   the  birth- 


place of  the  ''Star-Spang^ed  Banner*' 
and  the  home  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
takes  this  opportunity  to  offer  a 
special  incentive  to  those  who  would 
compete  for  an  inq>erishable  honor, 
and  I  am  authorized  to  offer  in  the 
name  of  the  City  a  prize  of  $1,000.00 
for  the  best  National  Citizens'  Creed 
in  the  Contest  now  being  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  competent 
American  critics  and  the  Governors 
of  the  respective  States." 

On  March  29th,  1917,  the  Vigilantes 
made  public  announcement  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Creed  Contest  at  a 
dinner  given  by  them  at  the  Harvard 
Club  in  New  York  City,  where  Mayor 
James  H.  Preston,  Frank  Vandbr- 
tip,  Irvin  S.  '  Cobb,  Augustus 
Thomas,  A.  W.  Erickson,  Her- 
mann Hagedorn,  Porter  Emerson 
Browne,  George  Ade,  Julian  Street 
and  Henry  Sterling  Chapin  spoke 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Creed 
spirit  of  preparedness,  service,  and  de- 
votion to  our  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  Creed  idea*  in  particular, 
Mr.  Chapin  said : 

"The  American  whose  effort  to 
write  a  Creed  for  this  contest,  sets  his 
mental  house  in  order  with  regard  to 
his  personal  citizenship,  has  already 
won  a  prize  greater  by  far  than  the 
thousand  dollars. 

"Its  most  frequent  use  would  be  in 
the  schools  where  they  have  to-day 
no  single  thing  of  this  kind  to  teach. 
Patriotism,  as  a  name,  a  nebulous  and 
hazy  idea,  they  teach  to-day.  They 
use  all  the  means  they  possess.  But 
they  have  no  concrete  expression  of 
the  biggest  thing  in  community  living 
which  they  can  teach. 
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"Give  them  the  words,  simple 
enough  aiid  brief  enough,  and  every 
school  will  make  them  a  part  of  its 
daily  ritual.  That  Citizens'  Creed  will 
grow  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
coming  generation,  and  we  shall  see 
the  blessings  with  our  own  eyes  and 
in  our  own  day." 

Mayor  Preston  stirred  his  hearers 
to  enthusiasm  when  he  declared  that : 

"This  country  needs  a  written, 
formal  Creed.  We  need  something 
which  may  be  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  every  child  and  which  every  man 
and  woman  will  grow^to  love  and  to 
repeat.  We  want  something  that  is 
not  only  symbolic  of  the  greatness  of 
the  country,  but  which  will  hold  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  people  the  high 
moral  truths  upon  which  this  nation 
was  founded  and  will  stimulate  them 
to  any  sacrifice  for  their  country." 

Conditions  of  Contest 

The  Creed  should  be  the  best  pos- 
sible summary  of  our  civic  beliefs  and 
duties,  to  be  adapted  eventually  for 
general  circulation  in  convenient 
form  and  for  use  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  country. 
It  should  be  based  on  the  principles 
and  the  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship as  shown  in  our  history,  laws, 
and  customs.  (This  would  seem  to 
preclude  any  composition  of  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  words.  A 
composition  over  that  length  may  be 
accepted  as  the  best;  but  the  briefest 
possible  Creed'  that  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  is  the  one  desired.) 

Any  contestant  may  hand  in  more 
than  one  Creed;  but  the  writer  must 
use  ofdy  a  private  mark  on  the  manu- 
script or  manuscripts  submitted.    The 


manuscript  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  small  envelope  containing  both  this 
private  mark  and  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  The  envelope 
containing  the  private  mark  and  the 
name  of  the  successful  competitor 
will  be  opened  only  when  the  judges 
shall  have  made  their  decision. 

The  contest  is  open  to,  and  inclusive 
of,  September  14th,  1917,  the  date  of 
the  three  hundred  and  third  anni- 
versary of  the  writing  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 

Manuscripts  should  be  type-written, 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  they 
will  not  be  returned  except  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  the  writer,  accompanied 
by  sufficient  postage. 

All  manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
COMMITTEE  ON  MANU- 
SCRIPTS, CITIZENS'  CREED 
CONTEST,  Care  EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  East  27th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Any  re- 
quests for  information  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  way  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  postage  for  reply. 

Creed  Committees 

There  will  be  three  committees  in 
connection  wth  the  Creed  Contest, 
here  named  in  the  order  in  which  they 
will  act: 

1.  A  Committee  on  Manuscripts, 
headed  by  Henry  Stemming  Chapin, 
Porter  Emerson  Browne,  and  Her- 
mann Hagedorn,  who  will  be  assisted 
by  editors  representing  the  leading 
magazines  of  America. 

2.  A  Committee  of  Award,  ohi- 
sisting  of  seven  judges.  These  judges 
are  Hamlin  Garland,  Booth  Tark- 
iNGTON,    Ellen    Glasgow,    Julian 
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SxRJSET,  Chasus  Hanson  Towns, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  and  Matthew  Pagb 
Andrews. 

3.  The  Advisory  Committee  of  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  others  in  pub- 
lic life,  of  which  Conmiittee  Dr.  P. 
P.  Claxton,  United  States  Conunis- 


sioner  of  Education,  is  the  Chairman.* 
Matthew  Page  Andrews. 


*A11  Creeds  now  in  hand  are  to  be 
mailed  to  their  respective  authors  to  be 
returned  in  compliance  with  the  new  con- 
ditions laid  down  under  the  changed  fcMin 
of  contest.  The  respective  authcM^  may 
modify  the  Creeds  if  they  wish.  The 
judges  have  not  read  them. 


Great  Ideal 

Educators  to  Form  the  Largest  Club  in  the  World 


What  does  this  mean  to  youf 

Membership  in  a  club  with 
privileges  and  equipment  the  most 
modefn,  the  most  complete  that 
money  can  buy  and  expert  man- 
agement assemble. 

An  investment  privilege  substituted 
for  membership  fees  so  that  instead 
of  an  expense  the  club  becomes  a 
source  of  profit,  with  discounts  and 
dividends. 

Affiliation  with  educators  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  thus  emphasizing 
the  new  note  of  internationalism  in 
education. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  meaning  of  the 
announcement  made  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Educators  Club  now 
forming  in  connection  with  the  great 
Conmionwealth  Hotel-Club  project. 

Every  word  of  that  annotmcement 
should  be  carefully  read. 

We  are  highly  gratified  in  having 
been  selected  as  the  medium  thru 
which  the  plan  is  to  be  presented  to 
educators  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
idea  is  in  thorough  accord  with  our 
policy.  We  know  that  we  can  safely 
advise  teachers  and  others  to  enroll 
at  once  in  this  unique  organization. 


The  initial  expense  is  so  small  and  so 
well  secured  that  none  need  delay  on 
that  accotmt 

For  those  who  live  in  New  York 
and  vicinity,  or  who  have  any  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  city  the  advantages 
are  tmprecedented  and  unsurpassed. 

Benefits  are  by  no  means  limited 
however  to  this  class.  In  fact  we 
have  special  interest  in  those  not  so 
situated.  Enrollment  as  a  member  of 
this  club  should  be  of  value  to  any 
person  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
means  identification  with  the  great 
world-interest  movement  in  education. 
It  means  registration  at  the  permanent 
educational  headquarters  of  the  world. 
The  publication  of  membership  lists, 
the  filing  of  personal  data,  the  collect- 
ing and  cataloging  of  photographs,  the 
handling  and  forwarding  of  mail — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  de- 
tails connected  with  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  club. 

By  all  means  read  and  re-read  the 
annotmcement  until  the  bigness  of  the 
idea  is  realized. 

For  the  present  the  Educators  Club 
is  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  Educa- 
tional Foundations, 
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Thoughts  from  the  Battle  Front  of  Europe 

BY  GEORGE  MACAU  LAY  TREVELYAN 


Ms.  Tkhvslyan,  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Macaulay^  and  perhaps  Britain's  most 
noted  younser  historian,  writes  to  us 
from  the  British  Red  Cross  Section 
on  the  Italian  front  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1917.  His  letter  is  postmarked 
Gorizia  and  he  is  within  one  mile  of  the 
Austrian  trenches.  He  had  just  been 
reading  a  copy  of  Bducaiionai  Founda- 
tions contaimng  a  review  of  his  ''Clio, 
A  Muse,"  the  most  interesting  and  illum- 
inating of  modern  essays  of  historical 
narrative. 

In  the  lurid  glare  of  the  European 
battle-field,  it  is  no  wonder  that  old 
judgments  are  set  aside,  and  new  con- 
clusions drawn.  To  neutrals,  some  of 
these  new  conclusions  may  not  seem 
scfUnd,  (perhaps  there  will  be  no  neu- 
trals left  when  this  appears  in  print  I) — 
such  a  conclusion,  for  instance,  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  regrets  over  the  outcome  of 
the  American  Revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  w^ith  regard  to  his  rejoicing  over 
the  outcome  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
we  might  add  there  are  amazingly  few 
former  "Rebels"  who  now  wish  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  their  inde- 
pendence. 

In  this,  however,  these  good  Ameri- 
cans do  not  mean  to  admit  lack  of  jus- 
tice in  their  cause.  As  Charles  FsANas 
Adams  has  truly  said:  "Both  sides  were 
right,"  notwithstanding  the  shallow  and 
more  or  less  "popular"  idea  to  the  effect 
that  the  North  went  to  war  to  destroy 
slavery  and  the  South  to  perpetuate  it — 
a  curious  error  that  lives  on,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  President  Lincoln  denied 
any  purpose  of  going  to  war  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  preserve  the 
Union. 

If  Great  Britain  had  yielded  in  the 
matter  of  colonial  self-government  in 
the  colonial  conflict,  a  struggle  in  like 
manner  popularly  and  mistakenlv  at- 
tributed to  another  principle;  i.  e.,  'taxa- 
tion without  representation,"  (a  phrase 
frequently  quoted  as  the  origin  of  the 
Revolution  by  our  suffragist  reformers). 
North  and  South  might  now  be  rejoicing 
in  a  "perpetual  union"  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Possibly  such  a  world  power  would 
have  fallen  of  its  own  great  weight. 

—Ed. 


"The  war  should  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  historical  study,  read- 
ing and  writing  for  many  reasons, 
among  others  this:  That  it  will 
materially  alter  the  views  of  many 


people  on  events  in  modern  history, 
which  were  previously  judged  as 
things  good  or  bad  in  themselves  or 
as  links  in  some  earlier  sequence  of 
events,  but  will  now  be  judged  as 
leading  up  to  this  terrific  cataclysm 
of  civilization. 

Of  course  we  shall  not  all  have 
the  same  standpoint  about  events 
in  the  past,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  we  shall  not  have  the  same 
standpoint  about  the  present  war. 
But  we  shall  judge  modern  history 
afresh  and  shall  all  change  our  old 
opinions  about  the  past  in  many 
different  ways  according  to  orur  dif- 
ferent ways  of  viewing  the  present. 
For  my  own  part — ^this  as  an  ex- 
ample only — I  have  changed  sides 
about  the  Seven  Years  War  in 
Europe.  I  wish  Frederick  and  his 
State  had  perished  in  spite  of  Chat- 
ham. Again,  tho  I  have  not 
altered  my  views  about  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  principles  fought 
for  in  the  American  Revolution,  I 
now  regard  it  as  a  tragedy  of  which 
the  evil  consequences  are  only  now 
made  visible.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  had  remained  in  one  empire 
there  would  be  no  world  war  now. 
The  twenty  years'  war  between 
England  and  France  arising  out  of 
the  French  Revolution  seems  a 
tragedy  scarcely  less  terrible  in  its 
results — as  Chaises  James  Fox  fore- 
saw in  1793.  The  wars  of  1866  and 
1870  seem  also  to  have  been  disas- 
trous in  their  too  onesided  results. 
But  two  events  stand  out  as  fortu- 
nate as  ever  in  our  new  outlook  on 
the  past — ^the  American  Civil  War 
and  the  Making  of  Italy.'' 
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Training  in  the  Schools  for  Civic  Efficiency 

By  J.  LYNN  BARNARD,  Ph.D. 

Reprinted  from  the  annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  by  special  arrangement  with  the  author  and  with  the  Academy. 


TIME  was  when  a  man  could  be 
a  most  efficient  individual  in  his 
business  or  profession,  in  his  church 
relationships,  in  all  matters  of  per- 
sonal concern,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  utterly  inefficient  or  even  con- 
scienceless as  a  member  of  the  body 
I  politic.  Religion  and  politics  were 
not  to  be  mixed,  nor  were  religion 
and  business.  But  politics  might 
become  the  handmaiden  of  business 
— especially  big  business!  Democ- 
racy seemed  to  be  breaking  down, 
and  most  noticeably  in  our  cities. 
Our  reforms  were  spasms:  our  re- 
lapses were  recoveries — ^returns  to 
the  normal  order  of  things. 

But  this  epoch,  we  believe,  is 
slowing  passing.  The  younger  gen- 
eration are  learning  to  think  straight 
and  true  in  public  matters,  whether 
of  city,  state,  or  nation.  They  really 
want  to  be  good  citizens,  and  they 
are  coming  to  see  that  "the  test  of 
good  citizenship  lies  in  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent,  continuing  interest 
in  the  questions  of  good  .... 
government."  We  are  all  learning 
that  the  supremest  effort  must  be 
made  to  "combine  efficiency  with 
our  popular  sovereignty." 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  women's 
clubs,  civic  associations,  and  finally 
the  colleges, — ^all  these  and  others 
have  helped  to  start  what  promises 
to  be  a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  civic 
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interest  and  enlightenment.  Have 
the  schools  been  doing  their  part  in 
this  training  for  civic  efficiency?  If 
not,  are  they  awake  to  the  fact  and 
laying  plans  for  the  future?  The 
first  question  is  easily  answered, 
and  with  an  emphatic  negative 
which  has  no  need  of  proof.  The 
second  query  is  as  readily  met,  with 
an  affirmative  the  proof  of  which  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  article  to 
present. 

Since  any  education  which  has 
the  remotest  bearing  on  life  is  an 
indirect  preparation  for  the  per- 
formance of  civic  duties,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  only  direct  preparation 
for  the  meeting  of  civic  obligations 
is  here  to  be  considered. 

Formal  instruction  in  civics  seems 
to  have  come  into  our  schools  soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  in  the  form  of 
a  clause-by-clause  memorization  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  inter- 
spersed with  salaries  and  terms  of 
office  of  government  officials.  Prob- 
ably intended  at  the  beginning  to 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  nationality,  as 
opposed  to  states  rights,  in  course  of 
time  it  came  tp  have  no  justification 
whatever  and  simply  lingered  on  till 
something  vital  should  come  to  take 
its  place.  In  the  conservative  East 
it  has  had  to  wait  for  nearly  half  a 
century ! 

A  course  so  lacking  in  interest  for 
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pupil  and  teacher  alike,  and  so  val- 
ueless as  a  means  of  real  civic  train- 
ing, could  hardly  fail  to  be  attacked 
from  all  sides.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  National 
Municipal  League,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  the 
American  Historical  Association, 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion— ^not  to  mention  others — have 
recently  joined  in  the  onslaught. 
And  the  day  of  deliverance  is  at 
hand  for  long-suffering  youngsters 
and  apathetic  teachers.  Fortunate- 
ly, cooperation  between  these  vari- 
ous organizations  has  been  effected 
and  much  valuable  time  saved. 

Theory  of  the  New  Civics 

In  order  that  what  has  been 
worked  out  in  this  cooperative  fash- 
ion may  be  understood,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state  briefly  the  reason- 
ing that  underlies  the  New  Civics. 

The  object  of  teaching,  generally, 
may  be  stated  as  twofold :  first,  cul- 
tural, to  acquaint  the  child  with  his 
environment;  second,  practical,  to 
train  for  citizenship.  There  are 
various  sorts  of  environment,  each 
with  its  corresponding  field  of  study. 
Among  others  is  that  man-made, 
social  environment  which  we  term 
the  community,  and  the  study  of 
which  we  call  civics.  The  commun- 
ity has  been  well  defined  as  a  group 
of  people  in  a  single  locality,  bound 
together  by  common  interests  and 
subject  to  common  rules  or  laws. 
And  the  various  types  of  commun- 
ity include  the  home,  the  school, 
the  church,  the  shop,  the  state.  A 
citizen  is  anyone  who  participates 
in   community   action,   sharing  its 


privileges  and  properly  subject  to  a 
share  of  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  good  citizen  is  one  who 
manfully  shoulders  his  obligations 
as  a  citizen  and  performs  his  part 
well  as  a  member  of  his  community. 
All  are  citizens,  whether  young  or 
old,  for  all  are  members  of  one  or 
more  of  these  communities — always 
including  the  state. 

Civics,  then,  on  its  cultural  side 
is  the  study  of  that  social  environ- 
ment we  call  the  community;  on  its 
practical  side  it  is  a  training  for 
efiicient  community  service  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  type  of  community 
which  we  term  the  state.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  civics 
as  a  school  subject  includes  both  a 
curriculum  of  studies  and  a  curricu- 
lum of  activities.  How  far  away 
this  leads  us  from  the  old-time  mem- 
ory endurance  test  can  well  be 
imagined. 

The  steps  in  this  newer  sort  of 
civic  training  would  naturally  be: 
first,  to  secure  a  fund  of  practical  in- 
formation about  civic  matters; 
second,  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
problems  studied;  third,  to  stimu- 
late to  such  cooperation  with  com- 
munity agencies  as  the  maturity 
and  experience  of  the  pupil  enables 
him  (or  her)  to  offer, — ^for,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  "good  citizen"  must 
be  good  for  something.  Equally 
potent,  it  would  seem,  but  so  long 
overlooked  in  the  teaching  of  civics, 
is  the  method  of  approach.  From 
the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  func- 
tion to  structure,  from  local  to  state 
and  national,  from  matters  of  cur- 
rent interest  to  those  of  origin  and 
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growth, — ^how  else  than  by  this 
method — ^at  once  scientific  and 
"commonsensible" — can  the  live  in- 
terest of  the  boy  and  girl  be  roused 
and  their  wills  be  strengthened  to 
lend  a  hand  wherever  they  can? 
And  this  making  of  good-for-some- 
thing  citizens — of  city,  state  and 
nation — is  the  final  goal  of  the  New 
Civics. 

A  Practical  Program  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools 

And  now  for  a  practical  program 
of  civic  'education  for  our  young 
citizens.  As  it  is  developing  over 
the  country  for  the  elementary 
schools,  this  program  is  one  in  aim 
and  in  point  of  view ;  while  in  meth- 
od and  in  detail  two  main  t3rpes  are 
emerging,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
which  all  others  are  likely  to  con- 
form— until  such  time  as  the  two 
plans  shall  be  happily  blended. 

The  first  of  these  methods,  splen- 
didly exemplified  by  Indaianapolis, 
one  of  the  pioneer  cities  in  genuine 
civic  training,  makes  no  attempt  to 
teach  civics  as  a  separate  subject 
before  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school.  It  depends,  rather,  upon  so 
correlating  the  various  studies — ^in- 
cluding not  only  geography  and  his- 
tory, but  even  arithmetic — ^that  all 
alike  shall  contribute  their  share  to 
the  civic  education  of  the  young 
person. 

The  second  method,  just  going 
into  operation  in  Philadelphia  does 
not  hesitate  to  label  its  civic  in- 
structions as  such,  thruout  all  the 
eight  years  of  the  elementary  school. 
It  deliberately  takes  for  its  own  the 
distinctively    civic    content    to    be 
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found  in  any  of  the  other  subjects 
of  the  elementary  curriculum,  and 
.builds  up  a  unified  structure. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the 
former  plan,  written  by  Mr.  Ajlthur 
W.  Dunn,  one  of  its  authors,  may 
be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  17,  1915, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  takes  the 
liberty  of  giving  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  latter  plan,  with  which  he  is 
more  familiar  since  he  has  helped 
to  formulate  it. 

In  the  early  grades  the  funda- 
mental civic  virtues, — obedience, 
helpfulness,  courtesy,  punctuality, 
and  the  like, — ^are  inculcated  by  the 
use  of  stories,  songs,  games,  memory 
games  and  dramatization.  The  aim 
is  threefold:  to  establish  right 
habits  of  thought  and  action  in  the 
children;  to  project  these  habits  in- 
to the  home  and  into  their  other 
relationships  as  well;  to  show  the 
pupils  how  all  community  life  is 
based  on  the  embodiment  of  these 
virtues  in  each  member  of  society. 

Later,  the  pupil  is  brought  in 
touch  with  a  wider  community  than 
his  home  and  his  school,  and  now 
he  learns  of  the  services  that  are 
being  rendered  in  a  personal  way  to 
each  family  represented  in  the  class, 
by  the  milkman,  the  grocer,  the 
baker,  the  plumber,  the  doctor  the 
dressmaker,  and  others.  Then  fol- 
low the  services  rendered  by  corp- 
orate agencies,  such  as  the  police- 
man, the  fireman,  the  street-sweep- 
er, the  garbage-collector,  the  ashes- 
collector  ;  by  the  trolley  car,  the  tele- 
phone, the  water  supply,  gas  and 
electricity,  the  sewage  system,  etc. 
The  civic  virtues  considered  in  the 
earlier  grades  are  here  seen  to  be 
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exemplified  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
the  reciprocal  duties  and  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  the  young  citi- 
zens of  the  class  toward  those  who 
render  these  community  services 
are  practically  emphasized.  Acces- 
sible educational  and  other  public 
institutions  are  visited  and  reported 
upon, — not  even  forgetting  the 
places  for  suitable  amusement  and 
recreation. 

Next  follows  a  year  devoted  to 
the  city  as  an  industrial  unit.  The 
great  industries  (manufacturing  and 
commercial)  which  have  helped 
make  the  city  famous  are  first  con- 
sidered, and  visits  are  made  to  these 
plants  whenever  practicable.  The 
various  occupations  which  may  be 
followed  by  young  people,  and  even 
by  older  ones,  are  then  discussed, 
using  simple  descriptive  "write- 
ups"  and  other  illustrative  material. 
The  superior  economic  position  to 
be  gained  by  those  who  remain 
longer  in  school  is  especially  made 
plain,  both  as  to  initial  wage  and 
as  to  chances  of  advancement. 

The  work  of  the  last  two  years  is 
based  on  an  attempt  to  see  how  the 
various  elements  of  community  wel- 
fare— such  as  health,  protection  of 
life  and  property,  education,  recre- 
ation, civic  beauty,  communication, 
transportation,  wealth — are  secured 
thru  various  public  and  private 
agencies.  This  necessitates  a  prac- 
tical insight  into  the  functions  per- 
formed by  various  governmental  de- 
partments, bureaus  or  commissions, 
aided  by  numerous  private  associa- 
tions and  committees.  As  a  final 
round-up,  the  organization  and 
functions  of  government  are  re-sur- 


veyed in  such  manner  as  to  differ- 
entiate clearly  between  city,  state, 
and  nation. 

Thruout  all  the  later  years  of 
the  elementary  school  any  textbook 
that  may  be  used  is  supplemented 
by  trips  to  see  the  various  agencies 
at  work,  followed  by  reports  and 
class  discussions.  And  gradually  a 
civics  laboratory  is  being  evolved, 
including  laws  and  ordinances,  re- 
ports, plans  and  charts,  maps,  mod- 
els, and  even  samples  of  all  sorts, 
along  with  photographs,  lantern 
slides  and  other  illustrative  ma- 
terial. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  "the  shop" 
(industry)  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  paper  as  one  of  the  types  of 
community  of  which  young  people 
may  expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  be- 
come members;  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, they  should  prepare  to  per- 
form their  part  well  as  members  of 
this  particular  community.  From 
this  it  follows  that  a  brief  voca- 
tional survey,  of  a  more  advanced 
type  than  that  already  described, 
must  soon  be  included  in  this  course 
of  study.  It  will  be  designed  to 
continue  the  practical  occupational 
guidance  begun  in  earlier  yearsy  so 
that  a  fair  notion  may  be  gained  of 
what  lies  ahead  of  those  who  leave 
at  this  time  and  of  the  greater  in- 
dustrial possibilities  in  store  for 
those  who  go  on  and  complete  a 
high  school  course.  Moreover,  as 
a  sort  of  by-product,  the  boys  and 
g^rls  should  acquire  a  profound  re- 
spect for  intelligent  hard  work,  no 
matter  what  the  trade  or  profession 
followed,  and  a  contempt  only  for 
laziness  and  inefficiency. 
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But  this  "vocational  survey"  will 
do  more  than  that,  if  it  fulfills  its 
highest  function.  It  will  stamp  up- 
on the  impressionable  minds  of  these 
rapidly  maturing  young  persons  the 
fundamental  civic  concept  that  the 
good  citizen  in  the  completest  sense 
is  one  who  does  not  allow  himself 
to  become  so  engrossed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  living  as  to  lose 
sight  of  those  other  duties  of  good 
citizenship  that  he  owes  to  family 
and  friends,  to  society  generally, 
and  above  all  to  the  state. 

The  conclusion  has  already  been 
arrived  at  that  civics  should  include 
both  a  curriculum  of  studies  and  a 
curriculum  of  activities.  As  a  part 
of  the  latter,  the  following  are  evolv- 
ing naturally  from  the  course  itself ; 
student  self-government  in  the  class 
and  even  in  the  school,  at  least  for 
certain  definite  purposes;  the  for- 
mation of  voluntary  junior  civic 
leagues,  whose  activities  may  ex- 
tend from  thoughtful  care  in  the 
home  and  school  and  on  the  street 
to  the  extermination  of  moths  and 
flies,  or  even  to  the  cultivation  or 
beautification  of  vacant  lots;  co- 
operation with  civic  organizations 
and  with  governmental  agencies. 

The  Test  of  Efficiency 

The  aim  of  early  civic  training, 
no  matter  what  the  locality  or  the 
method  pursued,  is  clear  and  defi- 
nite :  to  make  intelligent,  interested, 
practical  citizens,  who  will  know 
what  good  government  is  and  how 
to  cooperate  with  public  ofiicials  to 
get  it.  Unless,  as  Mr.  Dunn  has 
well  said,  the  young  person's  in- 
terest shall  have  been  aroused  in 


civic  matters,  with  corresponding 
motives  for  participation  in  com- 
inunity  life;  unless,  further,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civic  initiative  and 
judgment  shall  have  been  cultivated 
in  the  boy  and  girl,  these  years  of 
effort  will  have  been  largely  wasted. 

This  newer  type  of  civic  training, 
unfortunately,  has  not  yet  been  in 
operation  long  enough  for  one  to 
speak  over-confidently  in  justifica- 
tion of  so  radical  a  departure  from 
the  old  order;  nor  is  anyone  claim- 
ing that  a  panacea  has  been  found 
for  all  the  ills  of  the  body  politic. 
But  the  sponsors  for  the  new  civics 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  results, 
as  they  shall  appear  in  the  actual 
civic  life  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
grow  up  under  its  influence. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  sort 
of  civic  education  that  is  already 
being  worked  out  for  the  secondary 
school.  Here,  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  civics  (known  familiarly  as 
civil  government)  has  long  been  a 
sort  of  "poor  relation"  to  history, 
and  accorded  the  sort  of  treatment 
that  such  kinfolk  are  traditionally 
held  to  receive.  If  taught  at  all  it 
was  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  along  with  United  States  his- 
tory, and  was  often  little  more  than 
a  rehash  of  the  grammar  school 
civics  in  a  more  mature  form.  Obvi- 
ously, this  sort  of  stuff  was  not  even 
intended  to  set  pupils  to  thinking — 
only  to  additional  memorizing.  No 
adequate  gripping  of  social  phe- 
nomena, no  thought  of  trying  to 
comprehend  even  the  simpler  social 
problems  of  the  day  or  the  attempts 
at  their  solution,  not  even  a  deter- 
mination to  understand  in  a  vital 
and   comprehensive  way  the  very 
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Constitution  that  was  usually  made 
the  basis  of  study!  No  wonder  it 
was  often  regarded  by  the  teacher 
as  so  much  wasted  time,  filched  from 
history. 

But  this  poor  relative  is  to  be 
richly  endowed,  her  very  name  is  to 
be  changed  from  "civics"  or  "civil 
government"  to  "social  science,"  and 
she  is  to  be  accorded  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  educational  board — an 
entire  year,  and  preferably  the  clos- 
ing one  of  the  high  school  course. 
Will  she  be  worthy  of  her  new 
honors? 

Without  entering  into  details, 
which,  indeed,  are  not  yet  agreed 
upon,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  this 
culminating  year  of  social  science 
will  include  the  elements  of  social 
theory — economic,  political,  socio- 
logical— ^with  constant  illustration 
and  application  to  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  life.  All  the  practical  civics 
and  the  socialized  history  that  the 
school  has  found  time  for  must  be 
drawn  upon  as  a  basis,  no  matter 
what  the  method  of  approach  that 
shall  finally  be  adopted. 

The  main  purpose  here  is  to  help 
the  young  person  to  determine  the 
mutual  relationship  of  the  social 
forces  and  events  he  has  been  ob- 
serving thruout  his  school  days. 
The  nature  of  the  state,  of  gpvern- 
ment,  of  law;  representative  types 
of  government,  with  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  each;  the  objects 
and  functions  of  government ;  social 


organizations,  social  leadership,  so- 
cial control, — all  these  and  other 
fundamental  concepts,  both  political 
and  economic,  can  be  touched  upon 
in  a  way  that  shall  be  interesting 
and  vital  to  any  normal  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  or  girl. 

Carefully  selected  readings  from 
various  authorities  may  be  safely 
assigned  for  report  and  class  dis- 
cussion, so  long  as  care  is  taken 
that  the  reading  and  thinking  of  the 
,  pupils  are  constantly  put  to  the  test 
of  practical  experience  and  observa- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  object  is  to  stimulate  in  our 
young  citizens  of  this  great  Democ- 
racy the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
analyze  familiar  social  phenomena, 
to  understand  their  social  environ- 
ment. It  may  be  thought  that  this 
is  a  rather  ambitious  program  for 
the  secondary  school  to  attempt; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  simply  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  years  of  observing  and 
thinking  that  have  been  going  on 
thruout  the  school  life,  provided 
those  years  have  been  rich  in  the 
studies  which  train  the  powers  of 
observation  and  demand  a  fair  mod- 
icum of  close,  consecutive  thinking. 
This  brief  paper  makes  no  claim 
of  exhausting  the  subject  of  train- 
ing for  civic  efficiency.  It  merely 
outlines  one  of  the  paths  that  the 
schools  of  tomorrow  are  going  to 
follow,  along  with  all  the  other 
agencies  that  make  for  civic  educa- 
tion and  civic  righteousness. 
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How  can  we  vitalize  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools? 

No  more  important  problem  is 
presented  to  American  educators 
today.  It  can  be  solved  in  but  one 
way: 

Rotate  the  subjects. 

This  will  prevent  skimming,  and 
repetition ;  it  will  sustain  interest — 
keep  the  subject  alive. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
rural  schools  never  will  be  a  suc- 
cess so  long  as  we  teach  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  year  after 
year,  or  allow  the  teacher  to  skim 
all  the  branches  and  leave  a  subject 
barren  and  uninteresting  for  the 
teacher  who  follows  the  next  year. 

In  one-room  schools  all  children 
in  the  lower  grades  become  as  fa- 
miliar with  subjects  taught  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  do 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  By 
rotating  the  subjects  a  new  field  is 
opened  to  the  pupils  each  year. 

Rotation  of  subjects  means  the 
teaching  of  but  one  class  of  subjects 
each  year,  such  as : 

1st  Year.  Farm  Crops. — Corn, 
alfalfa,  weeds,  garden  seeds  and  for 
girls,  sewing,  etc. 

2d  Year.  The  Making  of  Things- 
Tying  and  splicing  rope,  cement 
work,  making  fly-traps,  screens, 
canning,  etc. 
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3rd  Year.  Animals — Live  stock, 
feeding,  testing  milk,  diseases  and 
remedies,  cooking,  etc. 

4th  Year.  Soil  and  Home — Sav- 
ing moisture,  rotation  of  crops,  soil 
fertility,  sanitation,  flowers,  pict- 
ures, etc. 

Rotating  of  subjects : 

Enables  us  to  teach  more  agri- 
culture. 

Eliminates  repetition. 

Gives  us  a  new  subject  each  year. 

Keeps  interest  alive  and  keen. 

Does  not  kill  the  subject  by 
skimming  or  teaching  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again. 

Making  the  directing  of  the  work 
much  easier  for  the  county  super- 
intendent who  always  has  more  than 
he  can  do.  Instead  of  having  sev- 
eral lines  of  instruction  to  prepare 
each  year,  he  will  have  but  one. 

Agriculture  will  ultimately  be 
taught  in  all  rural  schools.  In 
Oklahoma,  it  is  required  by  the 
state  constitution,  in  other  states  by 
law.  Some  states  have  tried  it,  but 
in  a  bit-and-miss  fashion.  They 
have  skimmed  thru  books;  taught 
words,  not  things;  repeated  the 
same  subjects  every  year;  killed 
interest;  made  agriculture  a  dead 
letter. 

If  we  would  teach  agriculture  in 
a  way  to  bring  the  best  results,  we 
must  keep  it  alive — ^must  develop  in* 
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terest;  made  agriculture  a  dead 
letter. 

If  we  would  teach  agriculture  in 
a  way  to  bring  the  best  results,  we 
must  keep  it  alive — ^must  develop 
interest — ^must  rotate  the  subjects. 

Agriculture  cannot  be  success- 
fully introduced  in  all  the  rural 
schools  in  any  state  or  any  county 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  grow  in- 
to the  schools.  That  is  the  basis  of 
the  plan  adopted  in  Oklahoma. 

They  selected  twelve  county 
superintendents  who  are  live  wires. 
These  superintendents  held  a  three- 
day  meeting,  studied  how  to  teach 
a  few  definite  things  and  collected 
the  necessary  demonstration  ma- 
terial. 

Each  of  these  superintendents 
selected  from  four  to  a  dozen  of  his 
best  teachers  in  whose  schools 
agriculture  is  being  taught  this  year. 
These  teachers  were  given  special 
instruction  at  the  teachers'  in- 
titutes. 

When  the  school  year  opened, 
the  county  superintendent  and  his 
assistants    visited     one    of     these 


schools  and  assisted  the  teacher  in 
starting  the  work  right.  Then  a 
second  school  was  visited,  and  a 
third,  and  so  on.  There  are  only 
a  few  teachers  to  look  after  this 
year.  The  work  of  the  superintend- 
ent is  simplified,  concentrated,  made 
more  effective. 

Next  year  other  counties  and 
other  schools  will  be  added.  Agri- 
culture will  grow  into  the  schools. 
In  four  or  five  years  it  will  be 
taught  in  every  rural  school  in  the 
state — and  taught  in  the  right  way. 

We  cannot  put  agriculture  into 
all  the  schools  at  once.  Its  teach- 
ing is  essentially  a  matter  of  growth 
and  development. 

We  cannot  vitalize  agriculture  in 
the  rural  schools  except  by  rotating 
the  subjects. 

And  the  word  "agriculture"  is 
used  here  to  mean  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the 
children  and  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity— health,  sanitation,  social 
conditions,  home  conveniences,  com- 
munity interest,  as  well  as  the  things 
having  to  do  directly  with  farming. 


THE  CHIEF  REASON 


Mr.  Frank  Case,  proprietor  of  the 
Algonquin  hotel.  New  York  City,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  reason 
for  discontinuing  his  bar,  pointed  to  a 
small  boy  crossing  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  wiih  his  school  books  under  his 
arm  and  said : 

"Well  there's  one  reason  right  there. 
That  youngster  is  my  son  just  com- 
ing home  from  school.   I  have  decided 


that  I  don't  want  to  pay  his  school 
bills  and  the  other  costs  of  bringing 
him  up  on  the  profits  from  booze.    I 

guess  that's  my  chief  reason,  but  there 

arc  others." 

In  the  choice  between  booze  and 

boys,  the  boys  are  winning  out.    Many 

a  good  education  has  been  ditched  by 

King  Alcohol* 
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The  'Two-Group  Plan**  in  Portland,  Oregon 

By  C.  C.  THOMASON 


IN  twenty-five  representative  grade 
schools  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Sup- 
erintendent L.  R.  Alderman's  adap- 
tation of  the  Gary  Plan,  called  the 
"Two-Group  Plan/'  is  in  operation. 
By  the  time  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  Convetnion  here 
July  7  to  14  the  new  plan  will  have 
been  on  trial  two  years  in  some 
schools,  and  from  one  semester  to 
three  semesters  in  others.  Careful 
tests  are  being  made  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  plan  in 
comparison  with  the  old.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  the 
"two-group"  schools  are  leading  in 
writing  and  in  arithmetic.  By  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A. 
other  tests  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Under  the  "two-group"  plan  the 
course  of  study  is  divided  into  what 
are  called,  for  the  sake  of  their 
having  a  name,  "academic"  and 
"special"  studies.  The  studies 
chosen  for  the  academic  group  are 
usually  arithmetic,  language,  geog- 
raphy or  history,  and  reading.  The 
"special"  studies  are  usually  cook- 
ing, sewing,  manual  training,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  drawing,  music,  physi- 
ology, nature  study,  and  calisthenics 
or  supervised  play.  The  academic 
studies  are  taught  in  small  groups 
of  about  25  each  while  the  special 
studies  are  usually  taught  in  large 
groups  made  up  by  combining 
smaller  groups. 
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The  two  groups  of  subjects  are 
arranged  to  take  equal  amounts  of 
time,  so  that  the  groups  of  pupils 
can  alternate.  The  two-pupil 
groups  change  places  according  to 
the  program;  those  in  the  first 
group  go  to  the  special  classes; 
those  in  the  second  go  back  to  study 
and  recite  with  their  regular  teach- 
er. So  the  regular  class-room  teach- 
er has  charge  of  about  fifty  pupils, 
but  only  twenty-five  at  a  time.  In- 
stead of  teaching  ten  subjects,  she 
teaches  only  four. 

Everywhere  one  goes  he  finds 
principals,  teachers  and  pupils  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  their  praises  of 
the  new  sytem.  The  following 
points  have  been  carefully  consider- 
ed by  a  number  of  principals  of  the 
two-group  schools,  and  pronounced 
among  the  most  marked  advantages 
of  the  new  system  over  the  old. 

1.  The  plan  is  flexible.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  the  school  to  help  the 
individual  pupil  where  he  is  weak- 
est. A  boy  who  had  been  behind  in 
his  arithmetic  for  two  years  is  now 
taking  doublo  periods  in  this,  sub- 
ject, and  may,  in  order  to  graduate 
with  his  class,  take  still  another 
period  for  a  time.  Others  are  doub- 
ling in  grammar.  Many  of  these 
pupils  are  retarded  because  of  hav- 
ing had  to  stay  out  of  school.  All 
such  pupils  take  time  out  of  their 
specials  and  put  in  on  their  major 
subjects,  and  go  forward  rapidly  un- 
til they  have  caught  up  to  the  place 
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where  they  rightfully  belong.   Thus 
I  it  enables  pupils  to  specialize  in 
difficult  subjects. 

2.  It  gives  time  for  supervised 
study.  This  advantage  appeals 
especially  to  teachers.  They  find 
that  they  are  enabled  to  find  just 
where  their  pupils  are  weakest. 
They  are  enabled  to  help  them  learn 
how  to  study.  Instead  of  their  get- 
ting correct  ideas,  and  then  having  to 
unlearn  these  things  in  class,  they  get 
their  information  in  correct  form  in 
lesson  preparation. 

3.  It  reduces  the  number  of  sub- 
jects each  teacher  must  teach  and 
thereby  leads  to  specialization.  It 
provides  expert  teachers  for  the 
special  subjects.  In  general  it 
makes  for  smaller  classes  in  the  aca- 
demic subjects,  and  for  larger  ones 
in  the  special  subjects.  In  many  of 
the  special  studies  it  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  have  a  large  class.  Music, 
writing  and  some  parts  of  the  read- 
ing and  literature  work  illustrate 


this.  Then  in  the  academic  sub- 
jects the  classes  are  smaller. 

4.  The  plan,  being  more  like  that 
of  the  high  school,  fosters  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  in  pupils  that  improves 
their  discipline,  and  helps  them  find 
themselves  when  they  enter  high 
school.  So  the  problems  of  disci- 
pline are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
pupils  in  the  upper  grades  are  pre- 
pared for  promotion  to  the  second- 
ary school,  and  the  health  of  the 
school  is  improved  by  the  more  fre- 
quent change  of  scene  and  air. 

One  of  the  interesting  outcomes 
of  the  "two  group"  plan  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  segregation  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  grades 
in  some  subjects.  This  has  been 
found  beneficial,  especially  in  litera- 
ture, history,  arithmetic  and  other 
subjects.  The  boys  recite  and  dis- 
cuss questions  with  greater  freedom 
when  they  are  alone.  Emphasis 
can  be  better  placed  in  many  in- 
stances. 


POSTURE     AND     PREPAREDNESS 


The  physical  examination  of  the 
Harvard  entering  class  this  year  in- 
cluded a  study  of  the  posture,  or 
standing  '  attitude  of  each  student. 
The  condition  of  the  feet  was  also 
taken  into  account.  The  results  in- 
dicate that  our  young  men  are  in  sore 
need  of  some  form  of  military  train- 
ing, as  health  and  efficiency  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  posture. 

Of  the  746  students  examined  four 
out  of  every  five  habitually  stood  in 
bad  posture.  When  told  to  assume 
a  correct  attitude  three  out  of  every 
five  showed  that  they  did  not  know 


what  constitutes  good  posture  and 
could  not  take  it  even  when  they  made 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  do  so.  Habits 
of  bad  posture  tend  to  grow  worse 
and  worse  as  time  goes  on  and  become 
potentials  for  sickness. 

The  Harvard  examination  showed 
also  that  two  out  of  every  ten  men 
had  feet  which  would  disqualify  them 
for '  militaiy  service.  The  physical 
training  methods  of  the  past  are  ad- 
mittedly inadequate.  The  kind  that 
is  demanded  may  properly  be  called 
military  even  though  its  purpose  may 
not  be  militaristic. 
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Our  Porto  Rico 


By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 
I.    PORTO  RICANS  AT  SCHOOL 


"/Constructive  imagination  is 

^^  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Porto 
Rican  education"  was  the  recent  reply 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Paul  G.  MnxBR, 
when  asked  regarding  the  Island's 
requirements  educationally. 

This  wide  visioned  planning  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present  does 
not  supersede  the  universal  first  need 
of  money,  which  can  be  taken  for 
granted  in  most  educational  enter- 
prises; yet  money  is  a  mill  stone  of 
ineptitude  if  it  does  not  build  for 
future  generations  of.  students.  At 
least  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Latin 
American  education  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  frequently  short-sighted, 
casual,  and  temporary — a  make  shift 
allowing  the  school  to  live  from  ''hand 
to  mouth."  The  system  fails  thus  to 
achieve  the  dignity  and  power  of 
accumulative  national  force,  sending 
its  roots  down  more  and  more  deeply 
into  the  basic  national  life,  and  spread- 
ing its  branches  ever  more  widely 
over  the  entire  range  of  popula- 
tion. 

A  site  for  a  new  school  was  being 
chosen  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  Porto  Rico.  A  few  acres 
had  been  set  aside  for  the  building 
when  one  of  the  government  edu- 
cational officials  investigating  the 
matter  found  that  the  lands  were  not 
large  enough  even  to  cover  the 
present  school  needs.    He  called  upon 
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the  Mayor  of  the  town  and  going  with 
him  to  the  proposed  site  said:  "In- 
stead of  two  or  three  acres  of  ground 
we  want  ten  acres,  for  what  is  to  be 
the  big  high  school,  of  this  section.'* 

"In  addition  to  the  main  building  I 
see  large  play  grounds  and  an  athletic 
field;  on  thisother  side  there  must  be 
several  acres  given  up  to  experimental 
gardens;  I  see  also  a  large  workshop 
where  the  boys  will  have  access  to 
modem  machinery  and  learn  the 
beginnings  at  least  of  a  trade;  and  still 
further  we  shall  need  space  for  the 
division  of  home  economics  where 
Porto  Rican  girls  may  learn  how  to 
cook  and  sew  and  keep  their  homes." 

Notwithstanding  his  first  astonish- 
ment, the  Mayor  gradually  saw  the 
vision,  and  the  building  and  the  plans 
for  the  high  school  in  that  particular 
town  are  constructed  upon  the  scale 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  future  develop- 
ment. 

If  this  forward  looking  trait 
characterizes  now  the  American  pro- 
moters of  Porto  Rican  education,  it 
was  woefully  lacking  in  the  Island  for 
four  centuries  previous  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United 
States  about  sixteen  years  ago. 
When  the  school  teachers  from  the 
North  began  to  arrive  in  San  Juan, 
they  found  but  one  school  building 
in  the  entire  Island  owned  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  one  could 
scarcely  dignify  the  education  being 
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received  .at  that  period  by  the  appela- 
tion  of  a  system. 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  hundred 
and  six  different  school  buildings,  with 
2,546  different  class  rooms  on  the 
Island;  486  of  these  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  Government,  and 
1 ,020  are  rented.  These  school  build- 
ings range  in  character  from  the 
primitive  straw  covered  shack  in  the 
remote  rural  ''barrios"  to  the  thoroly 
modem  concrete  structures  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  There  have 
been  acquired  during  the  past  year 
fifty-nine  new  sites  for  school  build- 
ings, thirteen  in  urban  centers  and 
forty-six  in  nu-al  districts.  There 
have  been  completed  also  thirty-six 
new  school  buildings,  while  forty- 
seven  are  now  in  the  course  of 
construction. 

When  all  the  difficulties  consequent 
upon  inaugurating  and  maintaining  a 
modem  school  system  in  an  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  by  foreigners  are  con- 
sidered, the  following  statement  of 
accomplishment  by  Dr.  Milur, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  deeply 
impressive! 

"Porto  Rico  has  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  1,200,000  of  whom  419,282 
are  of  legal  school  age  i.  e.  five  and 
eighteen  years,  and  211,588  of  com- 
pulsory school  age,  i.  e.  between 
eight  and  fourteen  years.  The  total 
enrollment  in  all  public  schools,  ex- 
cluding duplicates,  was  151,562.  Of 
these,  1,050  were  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico,  and  526  in 
charitable  and  correctional  schools. 
Of  the  149,986  pupils  enrolled  in 
schools  under  the  Department,  84,399 
were  males,  and  65,587  females; 
117,206  were  white,  and  32,780 
colored. 


The  total  enrollment  was  35.8% 
of  the  total  population  of  school 
age,  and  jo.S%  of  the  population  of 
compulsory  school  age,  but  of  the 
population  of  compulsory  school  age 
<^y    53-5%    were    enrolled. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  5,832  children  attended 
private  schools,  and  more  than  400 
Porto  Rican  scholars  attended  school 
in  the  United  States. 

The  average  number  belonging  in 
all  schools  was  128,840;  the  average 
daily  attendance  120,099,  or  93.2%. 
Of  the  149,986  pupils  enrcdled. 
2.1%  were  found  in  the  secondary 
schools,  40.4%  in  elementary  urban 
schools  and  57.5%  in  rural  schools. 

These  pupils  were  taught  by  2,468 
teachers,  of  whom  964  are  men,  and 
1,504  are  women;  172  are  American 
teachers,  and  2,296  are  Porto  Rican; 
of  the  total  number  2,085  &^  white, 
and  383  are  colored. 

Altho  as  the  above  narration  of 
remarkable  accomplishment  reveals, 
there  is  still  a  great  need  of  financial 
assistance  to  provide  buildings  and 
teachers  to  accommodate  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils  who,  because  of 
lack  of  space  can  not  attend  school, 
the  United  States  Government  has 
shown  its  decided  belief  in  the  value 
of  systematic  education  in  its  Insular 
appropriation,  last  year  for  educational 
purposes  of  $1,348,306.  There  was 
also  expended  $491,710  from  school 
board  funds,  making  a  total  of  $1,840,- 
016.  The  school  property  of  Porto 
Rico  has  an  assessed  value  at  present 
of  $183,016,311,  which  amounts  to 
$152.51  per  capita  of  population.  The 
total  per  capita  expenditure  per  pupil 
is  $10.40  for  elementary  education, 
and  $54.11  for  secondary  education. 
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The  per  capita  expenditure  per  in- 
habitant last  year  was  $1.52. 

The  present  day  slogan  in  Porto 
Rico  is  ''The  Rural  School"  and 
"Economic  Independence  of  the 
Peasant" — a  fitting  ideal  for  this 
agricultural  island.  The  emphasis 
is  particularly  opportune  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  of  the 
419,282  children  of  school  age  in 
Porto  Rico,  331,233  live  in  rural 
''barrios;"  and  that  72.5%  of  the 
urban  population  were  enrolled  last 
year  in  urban  schools  and  only  26% 
of  the  nu-al  school  population  were 
in  attendance  upon  public  instruc- 
tion. 

This  campaign  of  education  for  the 
country  districts  in  the  words  of  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  was,  "to 
reduce  illiteracy,  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  rural  population  in  education; 
to  help  the  country  people  to  improve 
living  conditions,  and  to  put  Porto 
Ricans  in  touch  with  the  world." 
This  country  movement  in  education 
has  for  its  aim  the  equity  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  equity  of  responsi- 
bility. There  has  been  an  unjust 
discrimination  in  favor  of  urban 
centers  as  against  rural  "barrios," 
not  only  in  the  general  administra- 
tive measures,  but  particularly  in 
education.  There  is  special  need  at 
present  for  a  change  by  legislature  in 
the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school 
board  funds,  for  at  present  it  is  the 
territorial  wealth  of  the  municipality, 
rather  than  the  number  of  children 
of  compulsory  school  age  which 
determines  the  allotment  of  funds. 
As  a  consequence  the  most  needy 
rural  communities  educationally, 
being  also  the  poorest  economically, 
are  neglected. 


The  fact  furthermore  of  compulsory 
education  in  Porto  Rico  borders  upon 
travesty.  To  compel  by  law  diil- 
dren  to  attend  school  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  houses  and  teachers, 
is  incongruous  to  say  the  least.  As 
GovSRKORYAGBRexpressedit:  "there 
would  be  created  an  interesting  and 
dramatic  scene  if  all  the  ch^dren  who 
were  under  legal  compulsion  to  at- 
tend school  were  to  present  them- 
selves some  morning  at  the  school 
houses  of  this  Islas^l."  Under  such 
circumstances  Porto  Rico  would  wit- 
ness an  exhibition  of  more  than 
250,000  school  children  clamoring  to 
be  admitted  to  their  lawful  rights  after 
all  the  school  houses  were  filled. 

In  spite  of  such  limitations,  the 
accomplishment  in  Porto  Rican  edu- 
cation, both  in  the  quality  of  in- 
struction and  in  the  varied  appli- 
cation of  training  to  local  need,  are 
impressive. 

The  achievements  which  will  be 
especially  noted  by  the  visitor  are 
those  including  manual  training  and 
home  economics,  required  for  two 
years  in  the  high  school;  the  intro- 
duction of  garden  cultivation  in  con- 
nection with  the  rural  schools;  night 
instruction  for  adults;  organizations 
for  parents,  and  rural  conferences  and 
addresses  before  groups  of  working 
men  in  the  country  "barrios;"  read- 
ing and  library  facilities  with  an 
excellent  school  magazine;  teacher 
associations  and  special  campaigns 
for  political  reform,  which  affect 
directly  bdth  teachers  and  pupils.  All 
of  these  speak  of  progress  correspond- 
ing to  the  best  educational  experience 
of  the  United  States. 

The  unity  and  modernity  of  edu- 
cational  methods  here   are   compli- 
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mentary  to  Porto  Rico  when  con- 
trasted with  their  absence  in  many 
South  American  cowitries. 

A  notable  example  of  advance  has 
been  exhibited  in  Porto  Rico  during 
the  last  year  in  the  successful  fight 
which  the  Department  of  Education 
has  made  to  reverse  the  sentiment  in 
the  island  relative  to  the  payment  by 
teachers  of  a  certain  per  cent,  of  their 
salary  to  politicians,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  position.  The  visitor  will 
be  told  by  officials  that  it  has  been 
customary  in  this  island  for  the 
teachers  to  pay  in  this  way  out  of 
their  slender  earnings^  the  total 
amount  of  $65,000.  The  enslave- 
ment of  teachers  to  this  system  of 
political  contribution  has  existed  for 
some  years  in  Porto  Rico  as  it  still 
exists  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America, 
and  in  a  recent  year  the  system  was 
practiced  in  69  out  of  74  municipali- 
ties. During  the  past  year  a  number 
of  test  cases  have  been  made,  and  a 
number  of  the  school  boards  have 
emamdpated  themselves  from  the 
domination  of  party  committees. 

In  one  case  a  mayor  who  was  in- 
volved in  this  illegitimate  "hold  up" 
of  teachers,  was  tried  and  sentenced 
by  a  Porto  Rican  judge  to  a  term  in 
jail  which  he  was  compelled  to  serve. 
This  act  by  the  Porto  Ricans  them- 
selves reveals  the  new  and  radical  point 
of  view  relative  to  this  matter.  In 
another  case  where  a  number  of 
teachers  whose  record  was  excellent 
in  every  way  were  discharged  in  order 
to  make  room  for  friends  of  present 
politicans,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  teachers  reinstated  and  the 
political  henchmen  on  the  educational 
board   resigned,    making    place    for 


new  men  of  a  yoimger  generation,  who 
had  not  imbibed  the  all  too  universal 
Latin  American  idea  that  political 
graft  is  a  legitimate  spoil  of  office. 

The  somewhat  new  sense  of  freedom 
on  the  part  of  Porto  Ricans  was 
evinced  not  long  ago  when  some 
student  of  socialistic  tendencies  sug- 
gested student  strikes  in  order  to 
secure  their  demands.  School  mat- 
ters became  so  precarious  by  reason 
of  these  frequent  strikes,  th^t  a 
teacher  was  never  quite  certain 
whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  have 
a  class  to  teach.  Here  again  the 
decisive  efficiency  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  brought 
into  play,  and  a  school  order  was  given 
that  any  student  engaged  in  a  strike 
expelled  himself  automatically.  This 
rule  quelled  the  striking  students' 
ardour,  especially  when  he  realized 
that  there  were  150,000  students  on 
the  waiting  list,  and  quite  likely 
when  he  walked  out  with  his  books 
another  boy  was  ready  to  walk  in  and 
take  his  place. 

There  are  few  things  in  Porto  Rico 
interesting  the  writer  more  deeply 
than  the  visits  to  the  rural  schools, 
where  the  superintendent  or  teacher 
had  arranged  with  the  farmer  owning 
the  land  adjoining  the  school  house 
to  allow  the  children  to  utilize  several 
acres  for  gardening.  Certain  hours 
in  the  school  schedule  were  given  to 
this  practical  work  and  the  yoimg 
Porto  Rican  pointed  out  with  pride 
his  accomplishments  in  raising  lettuce, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  bananas,  beans 
and  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  We 
found  many  women  teachers  instruct- 
ing in  this  garden  work,  and  the  keen 
interest  of  the  pupil  is  a  present  thing 
to  witness. 
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One  boy  was  pointed  out  as  an 
example  of  the  effect  of  this  training 
in  the  community.  Because  of  the 
knowledge  and  incentive  relative  to 
gardening  received  at  school,  he  had 
started  a  garden  at  home,  and  had 
earned  $90.00  last  year  in  this  way. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  total  in- 
come of  many  a  family  in  the  rural 
sections  of  this  island  is  often  less 
than  $50.00  a  year,  such  accomplish- 
ments are  of  the  nature  of  a  get  rich 
phenomenon.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant also  in  face  of  the  present 
need  of  diversified  farming  and  gar- 
den cultivation  in  an  island  where 
sugar  and  tobacco  has  been  for 
generations  almost  the  sole  depend-  * 
ence  of  the  people. 

In  these  same  rural  schools  it  is  also 
impressive  to  witness  at  night  attend- 
ance of  both  old  and  young,  the  years 
of  the  pupils  ranging  from  sixteen  to 
forty.  One  hundred  of  these  new 
night  schools  were  started  in  the 
island  last  season,  made  possible  by 
special  appropriation,  and  next  year 
200  of  these  schools  for  adults  are 
being  planned. 

Such  educational  progress  amongst 
Spanish  speaking  people  is  especially 
notable  to  the  visitor  coming  from 
South  American  countries,  where 
compulsory  education  does  not  exist 
or  is  not  enforced,  where  children  play 
in  the  streets  in  the  school  hours,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  argue  often 
concerning  the  fundamental  value  of 
education,  especially  for  the  poor  and 
working  classes. 

II 

An  Ifiierview  With  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Yagbr,  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico 


On  the  afternoon  of  February 
2oth  shortly  before  the  celebrations 
in  the  ancient  Plaza  of  San  Juan 
indicated  the  passage  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  Jones  Bill,  for 
which  the  P(»lo  Ricans  have  waited 
so  eagerly,  the  writer  was  talking 
with  Governor  Yagbr  regarding  the 
needs  of  this  Island. 

"The  passage  of  the  Jones  Bill  will 
do  away  with  all  antagonisms,"  said 
the  Governor.  "Citizenship  is  a 
right  for  these  people,  not  simply  a 
privilege.  People  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  bear  arms  for  a  country 
should  certainly  have  citizenship 
rights.  We  have  here  an  intelligent 
population,  and  there  is  a  keen  desire 
to  have  the  standing  and  the  position 
which  will  increase  the  self-respect 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  political 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  one  and 
a  quarter  million  of  people." 

This  sentiment  of  the  Governor  is 
echoed  by  all  classes  here.  American 
residents,  of  whom  there  are  8,000  in 
the  Island  are  as  keen  for  the  idea  of 
citizenship  for  these  people  as  are 
Porto  Ricans  themselves.  One 
prominent  official  pointed  out  the 
incongruity  of  giving  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  to 
streams  of  European  immigrants  who 
can  scarcely  read  and  write,  and  at 
the  same  time  withholding  it  from 
thousands  of  intelligent  men  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  accomplish- 
ments, who  have  more  than  150,000 
of  the  Island's  children  in  school  and 
who  are  welcoming  gladly  American 
enterprise  and  modernity  along  many 
lines. 

The  Governor,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  needs  of  the  island 
country,  said:    ''The  social  question 
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is  quite  as  important  as  the  political 
one.  We  have  an  enormous  popu- 
lation in  comparison  to  the  area  of  the 
territory,  about  350  persons  to  the 
square  mile;  in  my  native  state  of 
Kentucky,  there  are  only  60  to  the 
square  mile.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Porto  Rico  was  and  would  continue  to 
be  for  a  long  time  to  come  primarily 
an  agricultural  Island,  and  that  the 
people  need  to  be  taught  the  art  of 
raising  their  own  crops,  caring  for 
their  land,  and  especially  to  give 
attention  to  such  essential  products 
like  beans,  rice  and  garden  production 
as  would  insure  their  independence 
of  outside  supply.  It  was  said  that 
if  the  Island  was  suddenly  cut  off 
from  external  food  supply,  there  was 
scarcely  enough  upon  the  Island  to 
keep  the  people  alive  for  a  month. 
Porto  Rico  has  been  too  largely  a  "one 
crop"  country.  This  crop,  sugar,  is 
now  at  its  maximum  and  there  is  par- 
ticular need  now  to  develop  other 
agricultural  industries. 

When  asked  as  to  what  lines  of  pro- 
duction seemed  most  promising  the 
Governor  .outlined  his  plan  for  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  coffee  in- 
dustry. * 

"It  is  possible  to  raise  at  least  four 
times  as  much  coffee  as  we  produce  at 
present,"  said  Governor  YagsR.  The 
present  output  of  coffee  is  50,000,000 
pounds,  but  with  the  planting  of 
forests  on  the  hills  which  now  are 
practically  waste  land,  shade  can  be 
given  for  a  large  area  of  coffee  trees. 
The  United  States  Government  has 
already  taken  steps  to  increase  the 
Porto  Rican  forests,  and  the  Governor 
believes  that  with  a  greatly  enlarged 
crop  of  coffee,  the  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can coffee  markets  may  be  gained,  an 


aim  which  the  Porto  Ricans  have  had 
for  years,  but  which  has  been  frus- 
trated often  by  the  limited  or  un- 
certain supply. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
business  of  the  island,  the  Governor 
gave  the  following  facts  which  speak 
for  themselves: 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Island  the  total  external  trade  has 
exceeded  $100,000,000,  reaching  the 
great  sum  of  $105,682,729,  the  highest 
previous  record  being  $92,678,304  in 
1912. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1916,  these  figures  of  1912  were 
exceeded  by  about  $13,000,000.  The 
balance  of  exports  over  imports  also 
far  exceeds  all  previous  records.  Last 
year  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
Porto  Rico  reached  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  $15,472,611.  This  year  even 
that  remarkable  balance  was  almost 
double,  the  exact  trade  balance  in 
favor  of  Porto  Rico  being  $27,780,417." 

It  was  the  Governor's  opinion  that 
with  the  present  rate  of  settlement  the 
foreign  obligations  of  this  small  island 
ought  speedily  to  be  cancelled. 

Answering  the  question  regarding 
the  trade  relations  of  Porto  Rico  with 
the  United  States,  it  was  said 

"Porto  Rico  has  again  during  the 
past  year  emphatically  reasserted  the 
tendency  of  its  internal  trade  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  United  States. 
Nearly  92%  of  all  the  external  trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
reaching  a  total  value  of  $96,845,283 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  $105,682,729. 
In  1901  this  percentage  was  72%." 

It  was  also  shown  by  the  Governor 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  sixteen  new 
domestic  corporations  with  a  paid  up 
capital    of    $187,900,    and    fourteen 
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fordgn  corporations  with  a  paid  up 
capital  $21,407,100  were  officially 
registered  and  authorized  to  transact 
business  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
significant  that  of  the  domestic  cor- 
porations, about  one  half  were  for  the 
purpose]^of  establishing  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Relative  to  Porto  Rican  banks  the 
Governor  said 

"The  aggregate  deposit  in  the 
eleven  recognized  banking  institutions 
of  the  island  reached  a  total  of 
nearly  $7,000,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $7,000,000  over  the 
deposits  of  the  year  before  and  of 
about  $5,000,000  over  those  of  the 
year  1913,  the  highest  on  record." 

It  was  also  shown  that  in  this  in- 
crease of  35%  over  the  export  of  any 
previous  year,  sugar  alone  increased 
42,255  tons  over  the  highest  previous 
record,  showing  an  export  value  of 

$4S.^i445  for  424.9S5  tons.  It  is 
expected  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
bdng  produced  in  Porto  Rico  the 
present  year  will  reach  a  total  of  half 
a  million  tons. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture in  Porto  Rico  is  the  basic  in- 
dustry and  the  source  of  livelihood  for 
more  than  four-fifths  of  its  people,  we 
were  led  to  ask  what  were  the  most 
immediate  needs  of  the  island  along 
this  line. 

.  "First,"  said  Governor  Yagbr,  "the 
unification  of  all  of  the  government's 
activities  under  the  head  of  a  regular 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 
which  the  passage  of  the  Organic 
Act  would  enable  us  to  establish; 
second,  some  method  of  extending 
among  the  small  farmers,  benefits  of 
rural  credit,  either  thru  the  appli- 
cation to  Porto  Rico  of  the  runi  credit 


legislation  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, or  thru  the  establishment 
of  a  people's  bank,  especially  devoted 
to  this  task." 

The  presence  of  a  small  strike  which 
was  in  progress  in  the  island  during 
the  writer's  visit,  together  with  the 
holding  of  some  labor  meetings,  led  to 
the  question  regarding  labor  organ- 
ization and  free  speech  in  the  island. 

"One  of  our  first  duties  here"  re- 
plied the  Governor,  "  is  to  keep  order. 
Riots  and  dangerous  strikes  must  be 
put  down  immediately  at  whatever 
cost.  Unfortimatdy  trade  unionism 
has  reached  Porto  Rico  prematurely. 
The  leaders  of  these  organizaticMis 
here  are  more  ignorant  than  those  in 
the  United  States,  and  good  judg- 
ment on  their  part  is  often  lacking. 
As  far  as  free  speech  is  concerned, 
things  are  said  about  the  Governor 
and  officials  which,  during  Spanish 
rule,  would  place  the  speakers  in 
Morro  Castle  dimgeons  for  life." 

The  Governor  gave  an  incident  rel- 
ative to  this  matter  of  Democracy  and 
free  speech.  Some  time  ago  an  agita- 
tor in  a  certain  town  of  the  island 
defamed  the  Governor  and  certain 
other  officials  by  calling  them  all  sorts 
of  opprobious  epithets  until  some  of 
the  loyal  persons  of  the  section  had 
the  man  arrested  and  put  in  jail. 
Upon  trial  however  the  courts  decided 
that  the  prisoner  who  had  called  the 
chief  officials  scoundrels,  imbeciles, 
etc.,  was  simply  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  this  was  not  illegal. 

No  one  can  live  long  in  the  Island  of 
Porto   Rico   without  realizing   the 

absolute  liberty  of  citizens  in  speech 

and  action  in  accordance  with  the 

laws  of  our  Northern  Republic.  The 
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change  has  been  so  great  from  the 
old  rigid  and  cruel  despotism  of 
Spain,  that  the  people  have  found 
difficulty  at  times  in  adjusting  them- 
selves to  the  change.  The  Chief  of 
Police  told  the  writer  that  he  often 
found  pathetic  victims  of  the  old 
Spanish  police  rule,  whose  fingers 
had  been  cut  off,  and  whose  hands 
had  been  crushed  according  t9  the 
old  medieval  penalties  attendant 
upon  Spanish  rule. 

The  Governor  expressed  great 
hope  in  the  rapidly  increasing  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Island  where- 
by one-third  of  the  school  popula- 
tion is  now  getting  training  along 
modern  lines. 

"Altho  nearly  60%  of  our  vot- 
ing population  today  are  illiterate," 
said  he,  "in  five  or  ten  years  you 
will  see  a  great  change  in  Porto 
Rico.  At  that  time  the  children 
being  trained  in  this  school  genera- 
tion will  be  coming  upon  the  scene 
of  action.  The  hundreds  of  students 
who  go  for  advance  training  to  the 
United  States  each  year,  will  have 
returned  to  Porto  Rico  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  There  will  be  a 
new  Porto  Rico  at  the  end  of  the 
next  decade,  and  the  United  States 
will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  these  people." 

In  reference  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  Porto  Rico  and  its  future  promise 


as  a  g^eat  winter  pleasure  ground 
for  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates,  the  Governor  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  on  the  last  trip  of  the 
Brazos,  of  the  Porto  Rican-Amer- 
ican  Line,  no  less  than  164  tourists 
came  from  the  United  States  to. visit 
the  Island. 

"If  we  had  been  favored  with 
several  large  first  class  modern 
hotels  such  as  exist  at  the  summer 
places  in  the  States,  many  of  these 
tourists  would  have  been  glad  to 
remain  for  weeks  or  months,  taking 
the  wonderful  drives  over  this  pic- 
turesque Island  and  enjoying  prob- 
ably the  most  salubrious  climate  to 
be  found  in  any  island  of  the  Great- 
er or  Lesser  Antilles." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  hotels 
will  be  forthcoming  for  Porto  Rico. 
Each  year  adds  not  only  to  the  en- 
largement of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial life  in  the  Island,  but  to  the 
knowledge  and  interest  of  Ameri- 
cans in  this  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 
One  of  the  quickest  ways  and  per- 
haps the  surest  of  bringing  about 
both  mutual  understanding  and  en- 
large trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  its  Island  posses- 
sion, Porto  Rico,  lies  in  this  increas- 
ing volume  of  visitors  who  are  find- 
ing on  this  Island  the  climatic  com- 
forts and  the  picturesque  scenes  be- 
longing to  the  tropical  world. 


[Note — ^Thesc  articles  were  written  during  Mr.  Cooper's  recent  sojourn  in  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  that  our  co-editor  and  his  wife  have  returned 
in  health  and  safety  to  the  United  States  after  a  most  important  tour  of  South  Ameri- 
can countries. — Ed.] 
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By  MORTON  SNYDER 

Democracy  and  Education;  an  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education, 
John  Dewey.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  1916,  418  pages;  $1.40. 


IN  "Democracy  and  Education," 
Professor  Dewey,  of  the  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  pre- 
sents the  most  up-to-date,  complete, 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
educational  philosophy  of  those 
pragmatists  who  are  seeking  to 
bring  about  certain  reforms  in  our 
schools.  In  a  substantial  volume 
the  author  considers  education  from 
various  sides  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  definition  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  truly  democratic 
state,  and  a  set  of  related  principles. 
In  the  author's  own  words,  "the 
philosophy  stated  in  this  book  con- 
nects the  growth  of  democracy  with 
the  experimental  method  in  the 
sciences,  evolutionary  ideas  in  the 
biological  sciences,  and  the  indus- 
trial re-organization,  and  is  con- 
cerned to  point  out  the  changes  in 
subject  matter  and  method  of  edu- 
cation indicated  by  these  develop- 
ments." 

Three  or  four  quotations  will 
serve  to  indicate  Dewey's  concep- 
tion of  a  democratic  scheme  of  edu- 
cation and  to  show  how  completely 
he  would  re-cast  our  traditional 
views.  "A  democracy,"  he  says,  "is 
more  than  a  form  of  government ;  it 
is  primarily  a  mode  of  associated 
living,  of  conjoint  communicated  ex- 
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penence. '  '^But  if  democracy  has  a 
moral  and  ideal  meaning,  it  is  that 
a  social  return  be  demanded  from 
all  and  that  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  distinctive  capacities  be 
afforded  all.  The  separation  of  the 
two  aims  in  education  is  fatal  to 
democracy."  "What  one  is  as  a 
person  is  what  one  is  as  associated 
with  others,  in  a  free  give  and  take 
of  intercourse.  This  transcends 
both  the  efficiency  which  consists  in 
supplying  products  to  others  and 
the  culture  which  is  an  exclusive 
refinement  and  polish."  "It  is  the 
particular  task  of  education  at  the 
present  time  to  struggle  in  behalf 
of  an  aim  in  which  social  efficiency 
and  personal  culture  are  s3monyms 
instead  of  antagonists."  "Social 
efficiency  as  an  educational  purpose 
should  mean  cultivation  of  power  to 
join  freely  and  fully  in  shared  or 
common  activities.  This  is  im- 
possible without  culture,  because 
one  cannot  share  in  intercourse  with 

others  without  learning 

And  there  is  perhaps  no  better  defi- 
nition of  culture  than  that  it  is  the 
capacity  for  constantly  expanding 
in  range  and  accuracy  one's  percep- 
tion of  meanings." 

One  cannot  but  regret  this  de- 
motion of  culture  to  the  position 
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of  an  incident  to  utilitarian  success. 
The  argument  as  gfiven  is  very  log- 
icaly  but  one  could  wish  that  culture 
might  be  still  permitted  to  exist 
for  itself  as  something  admirable, 
agreeable  and  rewarding.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  positions  taken 
by  Dewey  that  the  reader  will  first 
challenge,  then  ponder,  then  ac- 
cept— ^with  reservations.  And  it  is 
thus  all  thru  the  work.  It  is  not 
an  easy  book  to  read;  sentence  after 
sentence  requires  steady  and  most 
painstaking  analysis.  There  is  much 
bf  pure  gold,  but  the  reduction  process 
is  arduous. 

With  the  sole  criterion  of  maxi- 
mum service  to  a  perfect  democracy 
Dewey  measures  the  importance  in 
our  educational  plans  of  various 
subjects,  lesser  aims,  and  methods. 
The  relation  of  play,  vocational 
training  and  moral  training  are  con- 
sidered. The  twenty-six  chapters 
cover  in  general  the  whole  field  of 
educational  endeavor,  bringing  to 
bear  a  wealth  of  references  to  the 
past  and  opening  up  visions  of  the 
future.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  subject  matter  appears  in  the 
concrete  nor  that  exact  predictions 
are  made.  Both  are  incidental  and 
are  met  in  the  thousand  ramifica- 
tions of  thought  by  means  of  which 
the  author  develops  and  applies  the 
doctrine  that  individual  develop- 
ment and  personal  culture  are  of 
importance   only   as   they   tend   to 


make  one  the  more  sincerely  the 
servant  of  the  community  interest; 
It  is  rather  a  pity  that  Professor 
Dewey  did  not  present  his  attrac- 
tive and  appealing  thesis  more  briefly 
and  more  clearly.  His  book  con- 
tains so  much  of  fine  idealism,  such 
a  wealth  of  material  and  suggestion 
that  it  deserves  a  more  popular 
style  and  a  more  exacting  conden- 
sation. Offering  it  as  a  textbook 
for  students,  Mr.  Dewey  acquits 
himself  of  any  intention  to  develop 
intellectual  invertebrates.  Scholarly 
to  the  last  degree,  it  is  obviously 
not  a  text  for  beginners  in  educa- 
tion or  in  philosophy ;  it  is  much  too 
difficult.  The  advanced  student, 
possessed  of  knowledge  and,  per- 
haps, of  experience,  will  find  much 
that  seems  superfluous.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  undestand  wherein  the  work 
gains  by  its  abstrueness,  its  much 
repetition,  and  its  concealment  of 
the  vital  statement  in  a  tangled  web 
of  phrases.  The  obvious  seems 
often  to  be  needlessly  veiled  in 
speculations.  One  is  almost  tempt- 
ed to  hope  that  Professor  Sewey 
will  rewrite  the  book  in  half  the 
space.  He  showed  in  "Schools  of 
Tomorrow"  so  much  capacity  for 
presenting  his  belief  clearly  and 
even  agreeably  that  a  warm  admirer 
of  much  of  his  work  wishes  that 
this  definitive  presentation  of  his 
ideas  had  been  made  more  readable 
and  more  immediately  convincing. 
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Conducted  by  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS,  A.M. 


THE  WILL  TO  WIN 
A  Story  from  South  Carolina 

Some  of  us  are  often  altogether 
discouraged;  and  perhaps  all  of  us 
are  sometimes  discouraged,  espe- 
cially as  teachers.  Our  lot  in  life 
may  at  times  seem  hard  and  the 
road  all  up-hill;  but  no  one,  the 
writer  ventures  to  state,  with  con- 
viction, will  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle who  can  match  such  an  up-hill 
battle  as  the  subject  of  it  has  passed 
thru  to  an  ultimate  triumph. 

Suppose,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
while  you  had  been  hunting  on  your 
father's  farm,  the  shotgun  you 
carried  had  by  accident  discharged 
its  load  thru  one  of  your  hands 
into  your  face.  Suppose,  from  that 
time,  you  never  again  could  hope 
to  see  the  light  of  day.  What  do 
you  think  you  would  or  could  have 
done?  Would  you,  for  instance, 
have  gone  on  with  your  education, 
in  spite  of  that  fearful  handicap, 
especially  if  you  were  not  by  any 
means  a  rich  man's  son  ?  Certainly, 
no  one  would  have  blamed  you  for 
giving  up  the  effort  to  do  anything, 
or,  at  most,  for  learning  only  what 
blind  boys  are  usually  taught. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  all  that  the 
writer  has  "supposed"  in  the  above 
paragraph  actually  happened  to  a 
farmer's  boy  in  South  Carolina.  His 
name  is  J.  E.  Swearingen.    He  is 
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now  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  South  Carolina  and  he  has 
held  that  ofBce  for  the  last  eight 
years. 

After  he  was  thus  deprived  of  his 
sight,  this  undismayed  and  most 
determined  boy  went  to  a  school  for 
the  blind.  After  he  had  learned 
what  was  taught  in  that  institution, 
he  showed  the  authorities  how  the 
same  work  could  be  done  in  a  better 
way.  He  decided  to  go  to  college — 
not  to  a  college  for  the  blind,  but  to 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Columbia  and  there  compete  with 
young  men  who  had  no  such  ap- 
parently hopeless  handicaps  as  that 
under  which  he  labored.  His  studies 
were  read  to  him  by  a  fellow-stiident 
who  was  taking  the  same  classes. 
Sometimes,  it  is  said,  in  his  zest  to 
acquire  knowledge,  he  "wore  out" 
several  students.  He  not  only 
strove  in  unequal  competition  with 
his  more  fortunate  fellows,  but  he 
was  graduated  in  1899  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  For  a  number  of  years, 
he  was  a  teacher  of  those  afflicted 
like  himself.  Eight  years  ago,  Mr. 
SwEARiNGEN  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  and,  as  men- 
tioned above,  he  stills  holds  that 
position. 

His  aim — so  he  himself  has  said 
when  definitely  questioned — ^has  been 
to  democratise  education  in  his 
state.    His  friends  say  he  has  done 
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much  good  and  worked  out  many 
reforms  in  the  interests  of  the 
"masses."  Others  say  that,  like 
most  "tribunes  of  the  people/'  he 
has  become  autocratic  in  method 
and  is  impatient  of  opposition  or  of 
differences  in  opinion  and  methods. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Senator  Benjamin 
TiLi^MAN,  who,  in  these  trying  times, 
has  loyally  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported every  measure  brought  into 
Congress  for  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can rights. 

A  Phase  of  Educational  Develop- 
ment in  The  South 

Superintendent  Swearingen  illus- 
trates— ^to  the  nth  degree — ^that 
striving  for  educational  opportunity 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand 
in  the  South,  especially  in  the  "up 
country"  and  in  the  mountains. 

If  the  South  should  seem  behind- 
hand in  the  relative  proportion  of 
literates  and  illiterates,  let  us  go 
back  to  her  terrible  privations  and 
destruction  within  the  past  sixty 
years.  In  the  country  of  Superin- 
tendent SwEARiNGEN,  Sherman's 
armies  had  swept  everything  in 
their  wake.  Throughout  a  wide 
swath  of  desolation,  almost  every- 
thing of  value  was  carried  off  or  de- 
stroyed during  that  "March  to  the 
Sea"  and  back  across  the  Carolinas. 
Houses  and  barns  were  burned,  cat- 
tle were  driven  off,  and  fences  de- 
stroyed. Afterwards,  the  even 
worse  anarchy  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion era  set  in  for  a  period  of  years 
longer  than  the  war  and  it  was  more 
discouraging  in  its  effects.  Schools 
had  not  been  plentiful  before;  but 
now,  in  some  localities,  they  could 


not  exist  at  all.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  people  grew  up  as  illiterates. 
For  some  time,  they  were  not  even 
interested  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

A  remarkable  change  is  now  tak- 
ing place.  One  of  the  greatest 
women  of  this  country,  Mrs.  Cora 
Wii^soN  Stewart,  organized  moon- 
light schools  for  adults  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Kentucky.  Her 
idea  has  spread  thruout  the  mount- 
ain districts  of  several  states.  For 
these  schools  she  has  prepared 
special  adult-intended  "readers"  to 
take  the  place  of  children's  primers. 
Night  schools  for  adults  are  also 
springing  up  in  towns  and  cities. 

Week'In  and  Week-Out  Schools 

In  South  Carolina,  Spartanburg 
has,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
school  of  all.  It  is  the  Textile  In- 
dustrial Institute.  The  pupils  who 
go  there  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  workers  in 
the  cotton  mills.  They  must  all  be 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  These 
mill  workers,  whether  they  be 
young  men  or  women,  form  partner- 
ships with  other  men  or  women  and 
arrange  to  "take  turns"  in  going  to 
school.  One  "partner"  goes  to 
school  one  entire  week  and  then  he 
or  she  returns  to  the  mill  for  a  week 
while  his  or  her  "partner"  goes  to 
school. 

This  school  needs  funds  for  its 
expansion  and  it  should  have  them 
at  once.  It  is  independent  of  the 
public  school  system. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  to  our 
readers  some  special  stories  on  the 
development    of    education    in    the 
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South.  Unhappily,  our  sojourn  in 
Carolina  was  cut  short  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  office  work; 
to  patriotic  propaganda,  in  which 
we  are  especially  interested;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  new  phase  of 
development  in  the  National  Citi^ 
sen/  Creed  Contest,  We  hope, 
however,  to  take  up  again  our  in- 
terrupted investigations  and  present 
a  series  of  articles  such  as  that 
which  has  been  given  on  the  Francis 
Scott  Key  School  in  our  February 
issue. 

A  Touch  of  Nature 

The  February  issue  of  BducoHonal 
Foundations  contained  a  review  of 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Francis 
Scott  Key  Public  School  of  Balti- 
more, conducted  by  a  practical 
teacher  of  the  first  rank  in  theory, 
ability,  and  achievement.  There  is 
not  a  school  in  the  United  States 
that  may  not  derive  inspiration 
from  the  story.  The  writer  studied 
the  school  at  first  hand  and  he 
thoroly  approved  of  all  he  saw: 
methods,  teachers,  and  children. 

In  the  course  of  that  article,  the 
writer  observed  with  reference  to 
appreciation  of  human  interest  and 
sympathy : 

"Those  who  know  both  the  busi- 
ness world  and  educational  work 
unite  in  saying  that  some  men  may 
be  deceived,  but  children  never!  A 
child  may  some  times  feel  that  those 
responsible  for  his  welfare  lack 
sympathy  when  they  have  it;  but 
the  child  can  not  be  deceived  into 
believing  sympathy  is  where  it  is 
not'* 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  children 


in  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School 
offers  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  above  comment.  It  is  repro- 
duced herewith;  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  this  publicity  no  feelings 
will  be  hurt  or  any  youthful  con- 
fidence violated  in  giving  it.  The 
whole  letter  is  interesting,  but  the 
confirmation  of  our  conclusion  is  in 
that  last  sentence :  "I  like  my  class 
very  much  and  I  think  you  like  it 
too." 
"Dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  that 
pretty  picture  of  George  Washing- 
ton you  gave  us.  Our  teacher  Miss 
Carr,  is  going  to  have  it  framed.  I 
live  about  ten  blocks  away  from 
Fort  McHenry,  the  historic  place 
Where  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  It's  said 
that  if  we  go  to  war,  it  will  be 
turned  into  a  storehouse  for  powder 
and  shot.  The  cruiser  Montgomery 
was  anchored  there,  but  she  has  left 
on  her  farewell  trip  to  Norfolk. 

"I  like  drawing  very  much  and  at 
home  it  is  all  I  do.  I  cannot  draw 
well,  but  I  take  interest  in  it,  and 
do  it  for  amusement. 

"One  day  week  before  last  a 
teacher  of  another  Open  Air  Class 
came  to  visit  us.  She  promised  to 
tell  her  class  to  write  to  us,  and  tell 
us  about  their  class.  We  recdved 
their  letters  Friday.  We  have  writ- 
ten letters  back  to  them  but  we 
have  not  mailed  them. 

"I  have  been  reading  about 
George  Washington  aiid  have  learn- 
ed that  he  was  honest  and  true  like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  never  told  a 
lie.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  called 
'Father  of  our  Country.' 
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"Miss  Carr  has  been  giving  away 
prizes  to  the  one  who  gets  the  most 
'E's'  and  'V  G's'  in  a  month.  Last 
month  a  girl  won  a  book  called 
'Bunny  Rabbit's  Story/  I  like  my 
class  very  much  and  I  think  you 
like  it  too. 

"Yours  sincerely, 
"Henry  Sheckws." 

Good  Letters  Vs.  No  Letters 

Last  month  this  department  pre- 
pared a  review  of  "Letters  That 
Have  Made  Good/'  issued  by  the 
American  Business  Book  Com- 
pany. Nowhere  in  that  volume  isva 
better  example  of  a  good  letter  than 
the  one  you  may  get  from  Mr. 
Robert  HAi«towEi.L,  giving  you  rea- 
sons for  reading  "The  New  Re- 
public." It's  a  gem.  Provoke  him 
into  writing  to  you,  if  you  wish,  and 
see  it  for  yourself. 

A  few  men  and  women  are  born 
letter-writers.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page  can  so  beautifully 
express  a  declination  of  manuscript 
intended  for  publication  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  G)mpany,  that  the  re- 
cipient takes  it  to  the  bank  and 
attempts  to  borrow  money  on  the 
strength  of  it ! 

On  the  other  hand,  some  people 
are  never-letter-writers.  In  the 
professional  field  we  have  often 
sought  information  from  teachers, 
but  have  too  often  failed  to  get  re- 
plies by  letters.  Speaking  geo- 
graphically, we  believe  Southerners 
of  all  kinds  are  the  worst  offenders 
in  this  sin  of  omission.  In  histori- 
cal investigations,  we  have  written 
as  often  as  sev^n  times  to  one  arch- 
ivist without  getting  a  reply  of  any 


sort!  Is  it  the  climate?  In  one 
Southern  State,  on  a  single  point  in 
history,  the  writer  has  now  out- 
standing a  dozen  letters  unanswered 
for  lol  these  many  weeks.  Is  this 
the  reason  the  "history  of  the  South 
has  never  been  written?" 

We  earnestly  hope  that  none  of 
these  delinquents  may  chance  to 
persue  these  few  lines! 

The  American  Plan  of  Government 

We  were  unable  to  finish  reading 
Charles  W.  Bacon's  "The  American 
Plan  of  Government,"  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons),  before  the  hungry 
pressman  called  for  April  copy. 
Rather  than  postpone  our  notice, 
we  prefer  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  a  book  of  exceptional  excellence. 
We  do  not  know  anything  on  the 
subject  which  is  so  comprehensively 
compact,  so  clear,  and  so  thoroly 
instructive.  Thruout  it  quotes 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ^nd  then  cites  definite  cases 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  passages 
quoted.  It  traces  the  steps  in  the 
remarkable  evolution  of  our  govern- 
ment from  a  loosely  built  family  of 
small  nations  into  a  strongly  feder- 
alized power. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  us — nay,  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  a  hundred — who  have 
worked  our  way  through  the  pe- 
culiar backward-reasoning  interpre- 
tation of  American  histories  written 
prior  to  the  past  five  or  ten  years 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  the 
growth  of  Federal  prerogative.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  study  of  Bacon's 
"The  American  Plan  of  Govern- 
ment" will  cause  teachers  of  history 
to  look  about  for  an  interpretation 
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of  history  that  is  vastly  different 
from  the  older  textbooks — and  some 
of  the  later  ones. 

We  unreservedly  commend  "The 
American  Plan  of  Government"  as 
a  textbook  for  college  classes;  but 
every  high  school  teacher  who  has 
to  deal  with  "Civics"  will  find  study 
of  this  volume  enlightening  and 
highly  profitable.  The  legal  pro- 
fession might  likewise  profit  by 
its  lessons  and  illustrations.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  lawyer,  the  chairman 
of  one  of  our  most  powerful  Public 
Service  Corporations,  who  first 
brought  the  volume  to  our  notice. 

"The  American  Plan  of  Govern- 
ment" is  a  book  of  460  odd  pages. 
In  addition,  it  has  what  should  prove 
a  valuable  index  and  an  exception- 
ally appropriate  and  interesting  in- 
troduction prepared  by  George 
Gordon  Battle,  of  the  New  York 
Bar. 

National   Service 

February,  1917,  welcomes  Volume 
1,  Number  1,  of  a  new  magazine  de- 
voted to  patriotism,  preparedness, 
service.  Its  title  is  National  Serv- 
ice,  and  its  editorial  board  is  com- 
posed largely  of  young  men  desirous 
of  serving  America  in  these  times 
of  stress  and  peril. 

This  first  issue  contains  articles 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Charles  W. 
EnoT,  Secretary  Newton  D.  Baker, 


Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Syd- 
ney Brooks,  Major  John  McC. 
Pajumer,  Louis  L.  Babcock,  and 
Captain  G.  A.  Lynch,  together  with  a 
poem  by  Herman  Hagedorn. 

All  these  articles  emphasize  the 
need  of  awakening  America  from  a 
false  sense  of  security  or  an  "Ish  ka 
bibble"  attitude  toward  public 
duties.  The  magazine  reaches  us 
too  late  for  careful  reading  before  go- 
ing to  press.  It  looks  interesting  and 
we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  our 
contemporary. 

High  School  Songs 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
prepared  by  Sara  Boyer  CAtrLiNAN, 
of  the  William  Penn  High  School, 
and  published  by  AUyn  and  Bacon. 
It  should  supply  a  real  need  or  at 
least  a  luxury  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  any  school. 

The  contents  include: 

Secular  choruses,  songs  of  differ- 
ent nations,  American  patriotic  and 
folk  songs,  college  songs,  sacred 
choruses  and  hymns. 

Illustrations  of  famous  composers 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  "High 
School  Songs"  and  serve  the  edu- 
cational purpose  of  familiarizing 
the  faces  of  the  leaders  in  the  world 
of  music.  The  pages  are  sufficient- 
ly large  to  render  music  and  words 
readable. 
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Next  to  the  Teacher  the  most  important  factor  in  the  American  education  is  the 

text  book. 
This  department  is  dcooted  to  textbook  information  and  discussion. 
The  subject  involves  the  interests  of  teachers,  authors,  publishers,  taxpayers 

— and  of  every  schoolchild  in  the  United  States. 


In  Arkansas — By  Proxy 

WE  are  often  surprised  and 
pleased  with  respect  to  the 
good  ideas  and  articles  which  ap- 
pear in  our  contemporary,  The 
Arkansas  Teacher. 

Yes,  we  admit  that  "surprised" 
sounds  uncomplimentary,  especially 
to  the  (properly)  patriotic  Arkan- 
san;  but,  from  our  provincial  point 
of  view,  Arkansas  seems  so  far 
away  from  New  York;  and,  to  the 
metropolitan  viewpoint,  a  bit  un- 
settled as  yet.  (Argumentum  ad 
Arkansan), 

For  instance,  we  give  herewith 
notice  of  a  reform  movement  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen  published  in 
any  eastern  journal.  It  is  one 
which  requires  courage  to  proclaim 
and  courage,  perhaps,  to  enforce. 

The  Arkansas  Teacher  reports 
the  resolution  of  the  Joliet  Town- 
ship High  School  that  "The  Board 
of  Education  shall  henceforth  (after 
January  1,  1917)  purchase  all  desk 
copies  needed  by  teachers  and  that 
such  books  shall  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school  and  be  in  charge 
of  the  librarian  of  the  school."  Our 
contemporary  then  goes  on  to  re- 
mark: 

"The  growing  tendency  in  cer- 


tain quarters  to  demand  from  pub- 
lishers, 'desk  copies'  with  every  in- 
troduction, savors  of  'hold-up'  meth- 
ods and  ought  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  educational  public.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  school  board  which  under- 
stands the  situation. 

"Just  now  textbook  publishers 
face  most  serious  problems:  the 
cost  of  paper,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  material  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  school  books,  has  in- 
creased enormously.  The  publisher 
does  not  have  the  recourse  that 
comes  to  those  who  deal  in  com- 
modities. The  prices  of  books  in 
most  cases  are  fixed  by  legislative 
acts.  The  users  of  school  books 
ought  to  do  their  part  in  cutting 
off  needless  expense  to  the  publish- 
er. There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  publishers  should  furnish  free 
desk  copies  than  why  they  should 
furinsh  a  free  desk  chair  for  each 
school  room.  It  is  plainly  in  the 
province  of  the  school  board — and 
it  should  be  their  duty — to  buy  the 
necessary  equipment  in  way  of  desk 
copies.  Self-respecting  school  men 
ought  to  insist  on  this  practice. 

"In  this  connection  there  is 
another  question  that  might  profit- 
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ably  be  ccMisidered.  We  refer  to 
the  disposition  of  sample  copies  sent 
'with  a  view  to  introduction.'  Fre- 
quently members  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  of  special  committees  ac- 
quire a  very  considerable  number  of 
these  books.  Maay  of  them  are 
books  that  would  be  very  service- 
able in  local  libraries  or  in  homes  of 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
books  of  this  type.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  regular  sys- 
tem in  vogue  of  purchasing  this 
sort  of  books  and  disposing  of  them 
through  book  brokers.  The  ethics 
of  the  case  would  seem  to  demand 
that  gratuities  should  not  be  mar- 
keted. If  one  has  not  personal  use 
for  them,  they  ought  to  be  turned 


over  where  they  would  do  some 
local  good.  Organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals would  go  a  long  way  to  correct 
a  practice  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
an  unworthy  one. 

"The  columns  of  this  paper  will 
be  open  at  any  time  to  those  who 
can  suggest  an  effective  remedy  for 
these  ills." 

We  should  like  to  have  brief  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  this  alleged 
abuse  especially  from  leading  pub- 
lishers. We  strongly  suspect  that 
the  publishers  will  endorse  the  ac- 
tion of  Superintendent  J.  Stanley 
Brown  and  the  subsequent  com- 
ment by  our  contemporary  on  Mr. 
Brown's  ruling! 


Education  and  the  Bible 


Whether  or  not  a  general  system 
of  cooperation  between  the  church 
and  the  public  school  shall  ever  be 
established  in  this  country,  or  if 
established,  shall  proye  to  be  the 
eagerly  sought  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  religious  education,  no  per- 
son at  all  interested  in  the  subject 
can  fail  to  be  appreciative  of  consci- 
entious efforts  now  being  made  to 
recover  what  we  have  lost  through 
the  lack  of  such  cooperation.  We 
have  boasted  long  of  religious  ^ 
liberty;  but  is  liberty  the  name  to 
apply  to  a  practice  that  results  in 
leaving  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our 
youth  without  systematic  religious 
instruction?  Yes,  if  by  liberty  we 
mean  license  to  know  and  to  do 
nothing.  Then  let  us  exalt  hoboism 
and  glory  in  illiteracy!  If  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not 


coerce  our  brethren  into  prescribed 
forms  of  religious  worship  we  have 
reason  to  be  correspondingly 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
adopted  no  plan  to  prevent  our  chil- 
dren from  being  thrust  into  the  con- 
flict of  life  minus  the  most  essential 
part  of  their  armament.  Upder  the 
plea  of  leaving  all  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  church  and  to  the  home 
we  have  long  tried  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  were  giving  to  the 
world  a  wonderful  example  of  dem- 
ocratic autonomy.  In  the  mean- 
time the  wolves  have  crept  up  in 
the  night  and  played  havoc  with  the 
unguarded  flock.  Ignorant  of  the 
historical  basis  of  religious  belief, 
unfamiliar  with  the  noble  forms  of 
literature  composing  the  English 
Bible,  indifferent  to  its  content  and 
unable   to  interpret   its  teachings. 
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:tnultitudes  of  the  brightest  of  our 
young  men  and  women  have  no 
heart  for  the  church,  no  ear  for  the 
message  of  the  pulpit,  and  no  eyes 
to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord. 
The  immensity  of  this  ignorance  has 
been  proven  in  every  test  given  to 
school  and  college  students. 

A  great  awakening  is  taking  place 
judging  by  the  attempts  being  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
repair  the  damage.  We  are  realiz- 
ing not  only  the  fact  of  the  wide- 
spread ignorance  and  its  danger, 
but  we  are  acknowledging  the  cause 
•of  it.  The  treatment  or  rather  the 
mistreatment  of  this  great  volume 
of  inspirational  literature  on  the 
part  of  our  appointed  educational 
agencies  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
cultural  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 
The  Bible  has  not  had  a  fair  chance 
in  this  country.  Undue  discrimina- 
tions have  been  made  against  it  in 
our  systems  of  public  education. 
The  logic  of  the  case  is  somewhat 
unique.  The  Bible  is  not  only  the 
noblest  literary  monument  of  the 
ages.  It  is  also  the  great  source 
book  of  religious  doctrines.  Doc- 
trines eventuate  in  denominations. 
Denominations  are  zealous  for  their 
own  cults.  The  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  the  doctrinaire  becomes  a  mere 
campaign  book  for  the  propogation 
of  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect.  Ac- 
cording to  our  political  ideal  of 
church  and  state  separation  no  ad- 
vantage can  be  accorded  to  one  sect 
above  another  in  our  public  institu- 
tions. Religionists  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  own  group  interests. 
The  fear  of  indoctrination  of  the 
youth  thru  the  schools  has  kept 
the  greatest  of  all  books  from  the 


school  curricula  with  the  result  that 
literally  millions  of  children  have 
been  robbed  of  a  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  their  birthright.  The  reali- 
zktion  of  this  fact  has  led  to  many 
earnest  endeavors  to  formulate  plans 
of  Bible  study  which  will  permit  of 
the  cooperation  of  churches  and 
schools  in  such  ways  as  may  best 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  without  upsetting  our 
political  traditions.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  every 
high  school  and  college  in  the 
country  will  be  permitted  to  require 
credits  for  Bible  study  as  an  essen- 
tial to  graduation.  Surely  the  Iliad, 
the  Anaeid,  Faust,  and  Hamlet  are 
no  more  important  as  cultural 
studies  than  Job,  Isaiah,  The 
Psalms,  and  the  Gospels,  nor  have 
they  affected  the  world  so  pro- 
foundly. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment to  present  from  time  to  time 
the  various  plans  in  operation  in 
different  states  and  communities 
having  for  their  object  the  proper 
recognition  of  the  Bible  in  educa- 
tion. Our  readers  are  invited  to 
cooperate  with  us  by  sending  such 
items  of  information  as  may  be 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
principals  and  teachers  concerning 
their  observations  of  the  effect  of 
Bible  reading  at  morning  exercises. 
Is  it  usually  a  desultory  and  profit- 
less thing?  Does  it  in  any  degree 
affect  the  morale  of  the  school? 
Does  it  serve  to  awaken  any  apprec- 
iable interest  in  the  Bible  or  pro- 
voke comment  on  its  teachings?  Is 
it  popular  or  unpopular?  What  can 
be  said  for  or  against  the  custom? 
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By  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
A  TAtK  About  Kipung 


1HAVE  always  relished  the  story 
that  RuDYABD  KiPi«iNG  was  named 
for  Lake  Rudyard,  in  Staffordshire 
(England)  where  Lockwood  Kip- 
i«iNG  and  AucE  Macdonald  first  met. 
It  is  a  pretty  legend,  but  I  find  it 
denied  in  "Rudyard  Kipling  :  A  Lit- 
erary Appreciation"  by  R.  Thurston 
Hopkins  (Stokes,  $3.50  net).  Still 
one  wonders  where  his  parents  found 
the  name  if  not  by  the  lake?  Does  it 
occur  elsewhere? 

I  suppose  more  has  been  written 
and  said  about  Kipling  than  about 
any  other  man  of  ink  living  today. 
In  the  crate ful  of  volumes,  this  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  finds  a  worthy  place; 
a  kind  of  Kipling  scrap-book,  not 
important  as  literary  criticism,  but 
full  of  anecdote  and  information. 

How  much  is  Kipling  used  in 
schools?  I  often  wonder.  After  all, 
is  he  not  the  great  masculine  mouth- 
piece of  our  Anglo-Saxon  world? 
The  boys  at  Groton  are  engaged  in 
a  prize  contest  for  the  best  original 
essay  on  Kipling,  and  I  was  much 
interested  the  other  day  to  see  how 
stirred  some  of  them  were  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  original  MS  of  "The 
Light  That  Failed,"  which  now  lives 
in  a  safe  on  Long  Island.  Surely 
no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  reading  "The  Jungle 
Books,"  "Captains  Courageou s," 
"Stalky  and  Co."  and  "The  Ship 
That  Found  Herself." 


What  an  extraordinary  story  it  is! 
The  thick-set,  ink-spattered  young 
man  with  spectacles,  coming  from  a 
small  newspaper  office  in  India,  and 
an  international  figure  at  twenty-five ! 
As  Mark  Twain  once  said,  Kipling 
is  "the  only  living  person  not  head  of 
a  nation  whose  voice  is  heard  around 
the  world  the  moment  it  drops  a  re- 
mark; the  only  such  voice  in  exist- 
ence that  does  not  go  by  slow  ship 
and  rail,  but  always  travels  first 
class  —  by  cable."  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  come  to  maturity  with  the 
generation  to  whom  Stevenson  and 
Kipling  were  the  great  gods.  Wilde, 
Beardsley,  Dowson,  and  the  aes- 
thetes were  only  a  legend  to  us.  With 
Kipling  and  R.  L.  S.  we  were  out 
in  the  wind  and  salt— on  Pentland 
heather,  or  in  a  fishing  dory  on  the 
Banks.    Good  places  to  be. 

Liberal  doses  of  Stevenson  and 
Kipling  seem  to  me  a  good  way  to 
physic  a  boy ;  let  us  put  Mark  Twain 
too  in  the  medicine-chest ;  and  Con  an 
Doyle,  Jules  Verne,  Dickens,  O. 
Henry,  Anthony  Hope  and  (a 
little)  Walter  Scott.  What  do 
schoolboys  read?  The  question  inter- 
ests me  intensely.  I  wish  some  of 
you  teachers  would  tell  me  what  your 
boys  enjoy  most.  And  the  girls  too, 
for  that  matter! 

One  thing  in  Mr.  Hopkins'  book 
about  Kipling  pleased  me  greatly. 
That  was,  his  comment  on  the  amaz- 
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ing  keenness  of  Kipug's  sense  of 
smell.  (Alas,  Mr.  Hopkins  calls  it 
his  "Cultured  Delight  in  Odour." 
But  as  the  organ  in  the  case  is  called 
a  nose,  not  an  odorometer,  let  us 
stick  to  plain  speech.  "Sense  of  smell" 
will  do,  whether  cultured  or  not.) 

In  truth,  Kipling  has  one  of  the 
shaq>est  noses  in  all  literature — ^just 
as  all  his  faculties,  save  sight  (he  is 
short-sighted)  are  constantly  braced 
at  an  alertness  of  receptivity  almost 
inconceivable  to  the  duffer.  How 
little  we  use  our  noses  in  exploration 
of  the  strange,  alluring  symphonies 
of  smell  that  abound  near  us.  Mr. 
Hopkins  quotes  from  "Kim": 

"Then  the  night  fell,  changing  the 
touch  of  the  air,  drawing  a  low,  even 
haze,  like  a  gossamer  veil  of  blue, 
across  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
bringing  out,  keen  and  distinct,  the 
smell  of  the  wood-smoke  and  cattle, 
and  the  good  scent  of  wheaten  cakes 
cooked  on  ashes." 

Or  again,  this  from  "France  at 
War" : 

"A  little  village  in  a  twilight  full 
of  the  petrol  of  many  cars  and  the 
wholesome  flavour  of  healthy  troops. 
There  is  no  better  guide  to  camp  than 
one's  own  thoughtful  nose;  and 
though  I  poked  mine  everywhere,  in 
no  place  then  or  later  did  it  strike 
that  vile  betraying  taint  of  underfed, 
unclean  men.  And  the  same  with 
the  horses." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  mightily  in- 
teresting subject  for  a  school-essay 
would  be  "My  Favorite  Smells."  To 
what  extent  do  your  pupils  use  their 
noses  ?  And  how  do  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  acuteness  of  this 
sense? 


But  the  most  interesting  instance  of 
Kipling's  eagerness  of  nose  is  the  fa- 
mous lecture  "Some  Aspects  of 
Travel"  which  he  gave  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, February  17,  1914.  In  this  fas- 
cinating essay,  he  classifies  the  great 
spaces  of  the  globe  by  their  charac- 
teristic smells.  This  is  what  he  says 
of  wood-smoke: 

"A  whiff  of  it  can  take  us  back  to 
forgotten     marches     over    unnamed 
mountains  with  disreputable  compan- 
ions; to  daylong  halts  beside  flooded 
rivers  in  the  rain;  wonderful  morn- 
ings  of  youth   in  brilliantly  lighted 
lands   where   everything   was   possi- 
ble— and  generally  done;  to  uneasy 
wakings  under  the  low  desert  moon 
and  on  top  of  cruel,  hard  pebbles; 
and,  above  all.  to  that  God's  own  hour 
all  the  world  over,  when  the  stars 
have  gone  out  and  it  is  too  dark  to 
see  clear,  and  one  lies  with  the  fumes 
of  last  night's  embers  in  one's  nos- 
trils, lies  and  waits  for  a  new  ho- 
rizon— to  heave  itself  up  against  a 
new  dawn.  Wood-smoke  magic  works 
on  every  one  according  to  his  experi- 
ence.   I  live  in  a  wood-smoke  coun- 
try, and  I  know  how  men,  otherwise 
silent,  become  suddenly  and  surpris- 
ingly eloquent  under  its  influence." 

The  never-ending  inspiration  of 
Kipling  is  that  he  is  so  flamingly  and 
perpetually  alive,  I  think  that  in 
many  respects  he  is  like  Mr.  Roose- 
velt— he  touches  life  at  a  thousand 
points;  eager,  virile,  peremptory, 
scornful;  a  star-embracing  lover,  a 
bitter  hater;  a  human  d3mamo  such 
as  must  forever  be  a  mystery  to  those 
of  us  who  prefer  our  nine  hours  sleep 
to  anything  else  in  the  world. 
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Mothercraft  Training 

WHEN  speaking  of  the  Mother- 
craft  course  of  the  Wadleigh 
High  School  mentioned  in  last 
month's  issue,  Dr.  Rowe  said,  in 
outlining  some  of  its  features :  "This 
homecraft  course  makes  possible  an 
English  course  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
these  students  and  likely  to  lead 
them  to  a  permanent  appreciation 
of  the  best  literature.  It  will  give 
them  inspiration  rather  than  nar- 
rowly technical  konwledge,  such  as 
is  necessary  for  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations. It  provides  for  the 
necessary  basis  of  knowledge  of 
nurturing,  sheltering  and  clothing 
artistically  those  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  girl's  future  care.  It  fits  the 
working  girl  to  save  the  expense  of 
employing  others  to  do  things  that 
she  can,  with  very  little  effort,  do 
for  herself  at  small  cost.  It  pro- 
vides such  as  are  in  doubt  as  to 
their  future  work  knowledge  of  the 
field  and  opportunity  to  analyze 
their  fitness. 

"If  a  student  leaves  during  her  first 
year  or  two  of  the  general  course 
she  is  equipped  with  an  almost  use- 
less fragment  of  knowledge  only. 
A  student  gets  full  value  for  all  the 
work  taken  in  the  homecraft  course. 
Nothing  is  dependent  upon  what 
follows  it  for  its  value,  nor  does  it 
preclude  a  continuance  of  the  work 
if  opportunity  arises." 

A     small     percentage     only     of 
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students  are  obligated  to  leave  high 
school  during  the  first  year  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Failure  or  discour- 
agement, due  to  lack  of  adaptation  to 
the  regular  course,  is  responsible  for 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  drop 
out.  This  homecraft  course  offers 
a  profitable  escape  for  such  students, 
whose  capacity  for  some  given  sub- 
ject in  the  general  course  might  be 
overtaxed.  It  is  desirable  in  every 
way,  economically  especially,  that 
society  should  enable  these  students 
to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in 
the  points  fundamental  to  the  health 
and  strength  of  its  members. 

The  ability  to  elect  any  subject 
from  the  general  course  whilst  tak- 
ing up  the  homecraft  course,  g^ves 
the  latter  all  the  possibilities  of  both, 
courses,  and  a  student  can  take  up 
highly  specialized  work  or  decidedly 
broad.  The  study  of  cost  of  food,, 
clothing  and  shelter  in  their  differ- 
ent aspects  will  provide  a  necessary 
knowledge  of  values  useful  to  those 
who  must  economize  and  also  to 
those  whose  means  are  not  so  limit- 
ed. It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a 
girl  to  elect  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  this  homecraft  course  and 
still  fit  herself  for  college  in  four 
years. 

"What  shall  I  do  when  I  finish 
college  or  high  school  ?"  is  the  ques- 
tion hundreds  of  young  women  ask 
every  year. 

"Do  you  know  of  a  young  woman- 
who  can  assist  me  with  my  little? 
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children,  one  who  is  fond  of  chil- 
dren, cultured,  gracious,  one  who 
is  fit  to  be  my  child's  companion  at 
this  most  impressionable  age,  and 
also  one  who  is  trained  in  physical 
and  kindergarten  care?  Perhaps 
you  know  a  college  girl  or  a  trained 
kindergartner  who  would  be  will- 
ying  to  become  a  congenial  member 
of  our  family.  I  need  such  help 
and  it  is  important  for  my  child  that 
I  secure  it?" 

This  is  a  request  that  comes  re- 
peatedly to  those  who  supply  help 
for  mothers  in  the  care  of  children. 

What  does  the  combination  of 
these  two  sentences  suggest?  Does 
it  occur  to  those  mothers  of  young 
college  and  high  school  girls  who 
are  being  trained  for  self-support 
how  much  they  could  help  other 
mothers  of  very  young  children  by 
encouraging  their  daughters  to 
study  "Mothercraft  Training"  and 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  help  young  mothers  bring  up 
their  children?  Could  they  find  a 
better  chance  to  do  something 
worth  while  whilst  they  earn  what 
they  need  for  themselves?  It  is  a 
new  vocation — one  for  young 
women  of  education  and  personal- 
ity— one  that  is  not  overcrowded — 
and  one  that  is  calling  for  workers. 
Schools  of  Mothercraft  take  the 
child  as  the  basis  of  its  curriculum 
and  so  include  every  phase  of  prob- 
lem which  the  mother  or  mother- 
substitute  will  need — including,  bi- 
ology, eugenics,  child-hygiene,  child- 
psychology,  kindergarten,  and  the 
beginning  of  home  making  and  home 
economics,  and  in  their  methods 
they  include  practical  work  with 
mothers,  as  well. 


How   Can  We   Start  Mothercraft 
Schools  and  Why? 

Let  me  answer  the  last  question 
and  you  answer  the  first.  Club 
women  and  society  women  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  upbuilding  ol  this 
movement.  Editors  are  spreading 
the  information.  Educators  are  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  new 
courses  leading  to  this  study. 
Mothers  are  clamoring  for  first  hand 
information.  Why?  Because  it  is 
at  last  being  realized  to  the  full  that 
this  is  the  subject  we  have  known 
the  least  about  and  that  it  is  the 
one  we  need  to  know  the  most 
about.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
else.  Listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
troubled  mothers  and  you  will  then 
believe  me. 

Typical  experiences  of  mothers  of 
good  general  education  are  inter- 
esting in  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
need  for  mothercraft  education.  One 
young  mother  said  to  the  head  of 
one  of  these  schools :  "The  first  time 
I  had  to  bathe  my  baby,  when  it 
was  a  few  weeks  old,  I  was  so 
afraid  I  would  dislocate  its  arms  or 
legs  or  injure  it  for  life  in  some  way, 
that  I  trembled  and  cried  all  the 
time.  And  I  was  sending  for  the 
doctor  every  few  days  because  I 
thought  something  was  the  matter 
with  it.  Nothing  ever  was,  but  of 
course  I  did  not  know,  and  I  lived 
in  constant  fear."  Another  young 
mother  said:  "I  have  been  given 
every  advantage  of  college  and  spe- 
cial education  that  money  could  buy 
except  the  special  preparation  for 
homemaking.  Now  I  have  my  own 
home  and  all  these  problems,  and  I 
feel  it  is  a  very  great  responsibility 
and  one  to  which  I  want  to  g^ve 
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special  study."  Another  says :  "My 
little  girl  of  four  I  can  do  nothing 
with.  She  is  very  naughty  and  will 
not  mind.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
her  mind."  Still  another:  "My 
little  boy  is  always  teasing  for 
stories.  Where  can  I  find  stories 
suited  to  his  age,  and  how  can  I 
learn  how  to  tell  those  stories?" 
"My  little  girl  is  an  only  child. 
What  can  she  do  on  rainy  days 
when  she  must  be  in  the  house?" 
"Is  there  any  place  where  a  mother 
can  learn  some  of  the  things  the 
children  do  in  the  kindergarten?" 

All  these  questions,  with  many 
more  were  genuinely  asked  by 
mothers  seeking  information.  In 
mothercraft  schools  they  find  some 
answers  to  their  questions  in  the 
special  classes  in  story  telling, 
nursery  games  and  songs,  children's 
handwork,  and  child  study. 

A  father  came  to  one  of  these 
schools  and  begged  for  an  infant's 
nurse  immediately,  as  the  baby  had 
had    nothing    to    eat    all    day    and 


would  not  have  until  the  nurse 
came,  because  the  mother  knew 
nothing  about  how  to  prepare  its 
bottle. 

One  young  mother's  comment 
was:  "If  I,  with  my  love  for  my 
baby,  and  my  college  training,  could 
only  have  had  such  an  opportunity 
for  training  in  the  care  of  babies  as 
the  little  immigrant  girl  of  meagre 
schooling  who  came  to  me  from  one 
of  the  hospitals,  how  much  better 
care  I  could  have  given  my  baby 
myself.  As  it  was,  I  didn't  even 
know  whether  this  nursery  maid 
was  doing  things  right." 

A  young  society  mother  said  to  a 
group  of  her  club  friends:  "You 
know,  all  the  girls  in  our  set  are 
expected  to  marry  and  have  a  fam- 
ily, but  none  of  us  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  trained  for  our  work, 
and  the  babies  come  and  we  feel  so 
helpless  and  ignorant.  That  is  why 
I  feel  such  a  school  is  so  important 
and  we  all  ought  to  take  part  in  get- 
'ting  one  established." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


The  Van  Leuven  Browne  Hospital- 
School  for  the  care,  training  and  edu- 
cation of  crippled  children  is  located 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 

It  was  founded  in  June,  1907,  in 
five  rooms  with  borrowed  furniture 
and  one  little  pupil-patient  Since 
then  over  two  hundred  little  cripples 
have  been  tmder  the  care  of  the  in- 


stitution. Most  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  school  to  receive  an  education 
after  all  hope  for  improvement  in 
their  physical  condition  had  been 
given  up.  Of  these  fourteen  per  cent 
have  been  entirely  cured  and  fifty 
per  cent  so  greatly  improved  that  their 
physical  handicap  will  be  no  great 
hinderance  in  life. 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


This  department  in  the  March 
number  contained  a  combination 
and  elaboration  of  two  of  the  drills 
from  the  book  of  drills  now  in  the 
hands  of  all  users  of  the  Model- 
Store.  The  edition  of  this  number 
was  limited  by  congestion  in  the 
press  rooms  due  to  the  installation 
of  new  presses  and  we  were  unable 
to  supply  all  teachers  with  this 
issue,  but  have  a  small  supply  on 
hand  if  any  who  are  not  subscribers 
need  to  secure  copies. 

The  following  elaboration  of  drill 
27  paves  the  way  for  a  new  drill,  in- 
tended to  impress  operations  in  cir- 
cular measure  upon  the  minds  of 
pupils  by  causing  them  to  produce 
X  by  their  own  measurements  and 
calculations,  laying  a  permanent 
foundation  for  all  similar  work  in 
later  schooling  and  in  after  life. 

« 

DrUl  27 

Square  Measure 

To  give  the  children  a  conception 
of  what  square  measure  is  and  why 
it  is  worth  while  to  understand  it, 
also  how  to  utilize  it,  begin  (contrary 
to  the  usual  development  procedure) 
with  a  general  outline;  after  which 
the  meaning  of  the  various  tables 
will  be  dearer  and  the  whole  idea  of 
square  measure  more  promptly  and 


more  thoroly  understood  by  the 
dass. 

If  the  store  is  in  a  central  location 
the  dass  may  be  marched  to  the  store 
or  monitors  may  bring  to  the  dass- 
room  a  suffident  quantity  of  rectan- 
gular packages  from  the  store.  If 
the  store  is  composed  of  movable 
units,  those  units  containing  rectan- 
gular packages  may  be  assembled  in 
the  dass  room  by  monitors.  A  few 
boxes  (such  as  talcum  powder  tins) 
that  are  not  truly  rectangular,  should 
be  on  hand  also. 

The  teacher  will  probably  choose  to 
paraphrase  or  elaborate  the  follow- 
ing brief  outlines. 

Teacher:  "Can  the  dass  tell  me 
the  difference  between  an  object  that 
is  rectangular  and  one  that  is  not?" 

Teacher  (to  promptest  pupil): 

"Point  to  a  rectangular  box  in  the 
store." 

Teacher:  "Is  this  box  rectangu- 
lar?" (pointing  to  one  that  is  not  so). 

Teacher :  (planning  the  usual  rapid 
drill  in  the  fundamentals)  "Go  to  the 
store  and  purchase  two  rectangular 
boxes  of  different  sizes.  Conduct  the 
purchase  verbally,  loud  ^ough  for 
the  whole  dass  to  hear,  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  your  purchase  by  addition. 
Take  your  packages  to  your  desk." 

(The  use  of  money  would  dday  the 
rapidity  of  this  drill.)  Note:  If  a 
dass  has  been  marched  to  the  store 
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this  rapid  drill  would  conclude  the 
operation  at  the  store  and  the  pupils 
would  be  marched  back  to  the  class 
room  canying  their  packages. 

Teacher:  "The  men  who  made 
these  boxes  had  to  figure  out  how 
much  paper  or  cardboard  would  be 
required  for  each  thousand  boxes 
they  had  to  make.  Does  any  one 
in  the  classroom  know  the  kind  of 
measure  they  would  use  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  material  re- 
quired?" 

Teacher:    "No  one?" 

Teacher:  "Square  measure,  about 
which  you  have  not  yet  learned,  is 
necessary  for  this  important  trans- 
action which  takes  place  constantly  in 
real  business  of  almost  every  kind. 
Not  only  do  they  have  to  make  the 
boxes,  but  your  store-keeper  has  to 
buy  the  paper  in  which  he  wraps 
them  for  you  to  carry  home  and  he 
has  to  pay  for  that  paper  and  know 
how  much  he  needs  and  how  much  it 
costs.  So  you  will  find  square  meas- 
ure constantly  useful  to  you  all 
your  lives." 

Teacher:  "Square  measure  is  us- 
ually based  on  the  square  inch.  Who 
can  tell  me  what  a  square  inch  is?" 
(Accept  answers  for  what  they  are 
worth — and  if  no  one  gives  the  an- 
swer as  you  want  it,  tell  them  that 
it  is  a  surface  one  inch  long  and  one 
inch  wide.  Show  them  a  model 
square  inch  of  paper).  "So  a  square 
inch  is  a  surface  that  measures  one 
inch  on  each  side." 

Note:  Send  monitor  to  the  board 
with  a  foot  rule  to  draw  one  square 
foot.    Explain  it. 

Teacher:  "Look  at  the  boxes  you 
have  bought  and  consider  how  you 
would  estimate  the  amount  of  paper 


on  the  front  of  a  box.  You  can  see 
that  if  you  know  the  amount  of 
paper  on  each  face  of  the  box  you 
can  by  addition  and  multiplication 
ascertain  the  total  amount  that  would 
be.  required." 

Teacher:  "Take  your  rulers  and 
measure  the  front  of  one  of  your 
boxes.  For  this  lesson  disregard  the 
fractions  of  an  inch  but  take  the 
nearest  ntunber  of  even  inches." 
Picking  up  a  box  from  the  nearest 
desk  (or  directing  a  monitor  to  pres- 
ent one)  she  measures  a  box  that  is 
6  3/4  hy  4  3/4  and  directs  the  class 
to  consider  it  as  7  by  5  inches. 

Teacher:  "Now  each  one  take  a 
ruler  and  find  the  length  of  the  front 
of  your  box  in  even  inches.  What 
is  the  nearest  whole  number  of  yours 
Jack? — ^John — Mary,"  etc. 

Teacher:  "Now  measure  the  width 
of  the  front  of  your  box.  What  is 
the  nearest  number  of  inches  of 
yours  James?  Mary?  etc.  Now  find 
the  product  of  the  number  of  inches 
in  length  and  the  number  of  inches 
in  width.  This,  boys  and  girls,  will 
give  you  the  number  of  square  inches 
on  the  face  of  your  box."  Now 
pause  here  and  let  pupils  work  out 
their  problems. 

Teacher:  "James,  how  many  in- 
ches long  and  how  many  inches 
wide  is  your  box?" 

Answer:  "It  is  7  inches  by  5 
inches." 

Teacher:  "Then  how  many  square 
inches    on    the    face    of    the    box?" 

Answer:  "There  are  5  times  7  or 
35  square  inches." 

Teacher:  "How  many  in  yours, 
Mary?" 

Answer:  "My  box  is  5  inches  long 
by    2    inches    wide.      There    are    5 
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times  3  or  lo  square  inches.**  (Ask 
as  many  pupils  as  teacher  wishes  to 
be  sure  they  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  square  measure  and  the  quick 
means  of  ascertaining  it.  After- 
ward explain  in  the  usual  way  why 
this  method  is  employed,  using  the 
base  line  of  square  inches  multiplied 
by  the  abstract  number  representing 
the  other  dimension,  with  blackboard 
demonstration.) 

Measure  the  other  box  each  pupil 
has,  for  practice  after  understanding 
and  to  deepen  and  confirm  the  mem- 
ory. 

Teacher:  "Who  can  tell  me  an- 
other instance  where  we  might  need 
to  use  square  measure?"  (Let  chil- 
dren talk  freely,  one  at  a  time,  taking 
care  to  maintain  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  handling  of  the  packages  and 
bringing  out  such  examples  as  size 
of  letter  sheets,  measuring  the  floor 
coverings,  window  shades,  painting 
of  walls,  size  of  building  lots,  acreage 
square  miles  in  the  town,  state  or 
United  States,  and  other  usual  fac- 
tors until  you  are  sure  they  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  frequent  application  of  square 
measure  in  actual  life. 

If  the  class  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  grasping  the  basic  idea  there  may 
be  time  to  measure  the  other  sur- 
faces of  the  box  to  ascertain  its  total 
surface  area,  or  this  may  be  reserved 
for  another  lesson. 

Monitors  return  boxes  to  store 

« 

If  there  is  time  the  return  of  the 
boxes  to  the  Monitors  may  be  hasten- 
ed and  used  as  rapid  drill  by  the  fol- 
lowing direction. 

Teacher:^  "When  I  give  the  order 
to    'pass,'    hand  your  boxes  to  the 


next  scholar  in  front  (or  behind,  or 
sidewise; — ^in  the  direction  of  the 
store)  and  continue  to  pass  the  boxes 
that  come  to  your  desk  in  the  same 
way  until  the  lines  are  dear,  and  all 
boxes  are  on  the  front  desks.  Keep 
mental  count  of  all  the  boxes  you 
handle  including  yotu*  own  and  re- 
member the  number." — "Pass." 

Monitors  then  have  all  the  boxes 
on  the  nearest  desks  within  easy 
reach.  A  variation  in  this  play  can 
be  made  by  having  children  from  the 
most  distant  desks,  who  have  no 
transmission  of  boxes  to  perform, 
walk  to  the  front  row  and  check  the 
number  of  boxes  received  at  the  head 
of  each  row  or  assist  monitors  to  move 
the  boxes  back  to  the  shelves  of  the 
store. 

Call  on  different  pupils  to  state  the 
number  of  boxes  counted  in  passing, 
including  their  own. 


One  more  step,  based  on  the  pre- 
ceding type  of  play,  viz ;  measuring 
the  third  dimensions  of  the  rectan- 
gular boxes,  and  ascertaining  the 
cubic  contents,  prepares  the  class 
for  the  following  new  drill  (not  in 
the  drill  book)  which  is  in  reality 
two  drills,  one  on  circular  area,  and 
one  on  cylindrical  contents,  and 
may  be  so  worked  out  on  different 
days  if  the  class  is  not  rapid  enough 
to  cover  all  this  ground  in  one  arith- 
metic period.  (Note  This  new  drill 
will  begin  in  next  month's  issue. — 
H.  S.  C.) 

TT  (A  Greek  letter) 

A  plane  figure  bounded  by  a 
curved  line,  every  point  of  which  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within, 
is  a  circle. 
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The  point  within  is  the  center. 
The  bounding  line  is  the  circum- 
ference, 

A  straight  line  passing  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  is  a 
radius, 

A  straight  line  passing  through 
the  center  and  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  the  circumference  is  a  di- 
ameter. 

Use  the  Model-Store  for  funda- 
mental practice,  and  conduct  pur- 
chases in  the  usual  manner,  giving 
the  following  directions: 

Each  pupil  buy  from  the  store 
one  rectangular  box  and  one  cir- 
cular can,  which  is  about  the  same 
size. 

Take  these  to  your  seats. 

Question  pupils  in  regard  to  rec- 
tangular can: 

Teacher:  "When  we  learned  to 
measure  the  rectangular  boxes,  how 
did  we  determine  the  length ;  the 
width;  the  height? 

"How  did  we  find  the  area  of  the 
top  and  bottom ;  of  the  sides ;  of  the 
ends? 

"How  did  we  find  the  contents  of 
the  box  in  cubic  inches?  (In  quarts, 
in  gallons,  etc.) 

"Can  we  determine  these  things 
about  the  cylindrical  box? 

"Let  us  see. 

"Can  you  tell  how  high  it  is? 
'Can  you  tell  how  wide  it  is? 
'Can  you  tell  how  thick  it  is?" 

(Allow  pupils  to  use  rulers  in 
connection  with  this  lesson;  let 
them  measure,  and  discuss  freely 
with  them  what  dimensions  may  be 
ascertained  by  use  of  a  ruler.  Let 
them  measure  the  height — prob- 
ably their  measurement  will  be  ex- 
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act.  Next  measure  the  diameter 
which  may  or  may  not  be  correctly 
given.) 

Teacher:  "Now,  boys  and  girls, 
how  can  we  find  the  distance  around 
this  can?" 

(Probably  several  answers  will 
be  given — such  as  measuring  with 
a  string,  etc.) 

Teacher:  "Well,  then,  we  will 
find  out  exactly  how  far  it  is  around 
the  can  in  this  way:  Lay  the  can 
at  full  length  on  your  paper. 

Mark  with  your  pencil  on  both 
can  and  paper  a  dot,  at  the  exact 
point  where  the  can  touches  the 
paper.  Now  roll  the  can  over  until 
the  mark  on  the  can  touches  the 
paper  again. 

Do  this  very  carefully. 

Do  not  let  the  can  slip  or  your 
measurements  will  not  be  exact. 

If  you  are  sure  you  have  worked 
carefully  take  your  pencil  and  make 
a  dot  where  the  mark  on  the  can 
now  touches  the  paper. 

With  your  ruler  measure  care- 
fully the  distance  between  these  two 
points  on  your  paper. 

How  long  do  you  find  it  to  be, 
James,  Mary,  etc.? 

We  now  know  the  distance 
around  the  boxes,  or  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

Has  the  bottom  of  the  box  any 
other  dimensions? 

"Yes,  it  must  have,  since  it  is  a 
surface  and  all  surfaces  have  two 
dimensions." 

(If  any  one  suggests  that  the 
width  and  thickness  are  the  same, 
let  them  trace  the  end  of  the  rec- 
tangular box  and  then  put  the  circ- 
ular box  inside  the  rectangle,  and 
so  prove  that  the  product  of  the  two 
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dimensaons  could  not  possibly   give 
the  area.) 

"Now  with  your  ruler,  measure 
directly  across  the  bottom  of  the 
box  at  its  very  widest  part.  Do 
this  very  carefully." 

(Or  stand  the  boxes  on  end  on 
paper,  trace  the  circles  and  measure 
diameters.) 

"How  wide  do  you  find  it  to  be 
Jack,  Helen,  etc.?" 

"Now,  divide  the  distance  around 
your  box  (its  circumference)  by  the 
measurement  you  have  just  made 
which  is  its  diameter.  You  may 
carry  your  result  out  to  four  places 
of  decimals."  (Or  get  result  as  a 
fraction  if  so  desired.)  Explain 
that  tho  this  decimal  has  been  car- 
ried out  to  several  thousand  places, 
its  end  has  never  been  reached, 
so  that  IT,  while  practically  right,  is 
not  absolutely  correct. 

"How  much  do  you  find  this  to 
be,  Susan,  Mary,  etc.?" 

"Do  you  think  this  would  be  true 
of  any  circle :  that  its  circumference 
divided  by  its  diameter  will  give 
you  3.1416+ ?"  (Try  it  out  on  differ- 
ent circles  if  desired.) 

"Then,  boys  and  girls,  if  we  know 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  how  can  we 
find  its  circumference  without  meas- 
uring?" 

"By  multiplying  the  diameter  by 
3.1416." 

"It  takes  a  long  time  to  say 
'three  and  one  thousand  {our  hun- 
dred sixteen  ten  thousandths'  and 
there  is  a  shorter  term  for  it.  A 
Greek  letter  is  used  as  a  name  for 
this  relationship.  It  is  called  'pi'." 
(Write  the  S3rmbol  on  the  blackboard.) 

"It  will  be  much  easier  if  we  use 
this  name  for  it,  so  from  now  on  we 
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will  call  it  that  and  wherever  we  see 
the  symbol  x  we  shall  know  it  is 
equivalent  to  3.1416+." 

"We  still  have  not  found  the  area 
of  the  bottom  of  the  can." 

'Let  us  do  so  now." 

'With  your  ruler  find  one-half  the 
diamter  of  the  can/' 

"What  name  is  given  to  this?" 

(It  is  the  Radius.) 

"If  we  square  this  number  just 
found  and  multiply  the  result  by  x 
we  shall  have  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  the  surface  of  the  bottom 
of  the  can,  as  accurately  as  it  can  be 
found — ^we  express  it  in  this  way — 
«■  R*.    It  is  read  V  R  square'." 

"What  does  the  symbol  x  ex- 
press, John,  James,  etc.?" 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  R  and 
the  little  figure  above  and  at  the 
right?" 

(It  would  be  excellent  practice  to 
use  different  size  circular  cans  and 
practice  finding  diameter,  area,  cir- 
cumference, etc.) 


To  find  contents  of  the  cans  in 
cubic  inches,  (gal.,  qt,  etc.)  (This 
drill  might  be  given  with  the  pre- 
ceding one  if  time  allowed,  or  very 
soon  after.) 

Have  pupils  get  a  large  rectan- 
gular box  and  a  small  round  one  and 
take  to  seats. 

"Let  us  suppose  we  have  these 
large  boxes  full  of  (talcum  powder 
or  corn  flakes,  etc.)  and  we  wish  to 
put  the  contents  in  the  small  round 
cans,  can  any  one  tell  us  how  to  find 
out  how  many  cans  we  would 
need?"  (If  possible  get  them  to 
suggest  that  we  must  first  find  out 
the  volume  of  the  small  can.) 
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"It  is  very  easy  to  find  the  con- 
tents of  this  can,  class."  (Say  slow- 
ly) "We  simply  multiply  the  area 
of  the  bottom  by  its  height  and  it 
will  give  us  the  volume  in  cubic 
inches." 

"Let  us  see  how  many  of  us  re- 
member how  to  find  the  area  of  the 
bottom." 

(Teacher  walks  about  and  helps 
those  who  need  help.)  See  that 
they  ascertain  the  areas  of  the  ends 
of  their  boxes  carefully. 

"Ifow  multiply  that  number  by 
the  height  of  your  box." 

"How  many  cubic  inches  in  it, 
John?  etc." 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  much  your 
large  box  holds,  Mary?" 


"How    shall    we    determine    it, 

then?" 

(By  finding  product  of  its  three 

dimensions.) 

(Have  each  pupil  compute  this.) 
"What  do  we  know   about  our 

boxes  now,  Charles?" 
(Question  several.) 
"What  did  we  start  out  to  find?" 

(How  many  circular  boxes  needed.) 
"Suggest  a  way  of  finding  this, 

John." 

"Divide  contents  of  larger  by  con- 
tents of  smaller." 

(Question  sveral  if  necessary.) 
'Divide  as  directed,  class." 
'How  many  do  you  find,  Mary?" 
Return  boxes  to  shelves  by  any 

usual  drill. 


*€" 
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A  Guide  to  the  Drama 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSBY 

BY  SIR  HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE 

After  viewing  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree's  splendid  rendition  of 
Cardinai,  Woi«sey,  our  dramatic  critic  wrote  to  Sir  Herbert,  asking  him  if 
it  were  his  intention  to  represent  Woi«sey  as  less  impressive  in  bearing  than, 
say,  Cardinal  Richeueu. 

We  publish  herewith  Sir  Herbert's  reply.  It  is  brief,  but  in  and 
between  the  lines,  will  come,  to  many  who  have  seen  this  thoroly  attractive 
rendition  of  He^ry  VIII,  an  answer  to  a  query  which  may  have  also 
occurred  to  them.  Sir  Herbert  writes: 

"I  can  only  say  that  according  to  all  the  portraits  of  Wolsey,  he  was 
not  an  ascetic  looking  person  by  any  means  and  came  of  a  bourgeois  stock. 
I  try  to  represent  him  as  a  person  of  a  full  and  priestly  habit.  Of  course, 
he  has  his  lofty  side.  I  have  noticed,  by  the  bye,  that  most  g^reat  men  can 
afford  not  to  give  themselves  airs.  I  remember  sitting  at  a  play  once  with 
a  daughter  of  mine.  She  criticized  the  leading  actress  who  played  a  royal 
personage  saying,  'Father,  she  is  far  too  grand  to  be  a  queen.' " 
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The  WiUow  Tree 

A  Fantasy  of  Japan  at  the  Cohan  and 
Harris   Theatre. 

Those  of  us  who  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  Japan  picture  it  as 
a  coy  country  of  polite  people,  pretty 
gardens,  lotus  flowers,  butterflies,  rice 
mats  and  artistic  screens.  Our  imag- 
ination works  on  the  material  furnished 
by  the  reports  of  travelers,  and  by 
pictures  in  the  magazines.  Now  we 
nave  the  evidence  in  dramatic  form,  a 
play  luxuriating  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Japan  and  telling  as  sweet  and  fanciful 
a  little  story  as  ever  exposed  itself  upon 
the  stage.  An  old  imagemaker  has 
carved  a  beautiful  image  which  he  sells 
to  one  honorable  Englishman,  by  name 
Hamilton.  He  also  tells  of  the  ancient 
Japanese  legend  according  to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  heart  of  the  willow  came 


to  life  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
to  be  loved  so  ardently  that  her  lover 
neglected  his  duty  to  the  Mikado.  Finally 
the  spirit  goes  back  to  the  heart  of  the 
willow  and  the  lover  goes  to  do  battle 
for  his  country.  Then  the  play  proceeds 
to  developments  quite  parallel  to  those 
of  the  tradition.  Hamilton  loves  the 
imagine  called  to  life  in  the  world, 
finally  to  be  released  from  his  infatua- 
tion and  to  return  to  service  for  King 
George.  Mr.  Shelley  Hull  is  the  roman- 
tic Mr.  Hamilton;  Fay  Bainter  enacts 
the  image,  and  also  the  part  of  an 
English  girl,  a  combination  which  necess- 
itates some  stage  magic  and  lightning 
change  tricks.  Miss  Bainter  gives  a 
most  winning  performance  in  a  part 
that  requires  much  subtlety  and  grace. 
John  Charles  Gotto  is  the  half-Ameri- 
canized son  of  Tomotada  the  image- 
maker,  who  expects  to  go  to  "Cornell 
America." 


In  any  reference  to  this  rendition  of  Henry  VIII,  the  name  of 
Lyn  Hoarding  should  be  included.  This  actor's  portrayal  of  the  blustering 
but  able  Henry  is  as  good  as  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  Shakesperean 
interpretation.     His  work  is  a  constant  delight. 


The  Professor's  Love  Story 

George  Arliss  is  supremely  happy  in 
Mr.  Barrie's  superb  comedy.  To  have 
two  such  plays  as  "A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella" and  "The  Professor's  Love  Story" 
with  two  such  stars  as  Maude  Adams 
and  George  Arliss  playing  to  large 
audiences  m  the  same  city*  at  the  same 
time  is  a  noteworthy  achievement  even 
for  such  an  unmistakable  genius  as 
J.  M.  Barrie.  Of  the  season's  produc- 
tions one  is  prompted  to  remark  again 
that  one  has  all  sorts  of  choices  to 
make,  and  it  is  a  cheering  symptom  that 
so  many  are  choosing  the  best.  Per- 
haps the  increased  attention  given  to 
dramatics  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  is  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  the  large  number  of  discriminating 
playgoers  who  have  some  appreciation 
of  literary  value  and  who  recognize  good 
psychology  as  well  as  dramatic  ex- 
cellence. 

Professor  Goodwillie,  an  electrician,  is 
a  forgetful  but  unforge table  specimen  of 
brainy  humanity  who  falls  in  love  with 
his  secretary  Lucy  White,  a  charming 
young  lady  impersonated  by  Miss  Jeanne 
Eagels.  The  story  of  the  working  out 
of  their  little  romance  is  well  known,  but 
to     be     most     thoroly     enjoyed     should 


be  seen  as  Mr.  Arliss  and  his  splendid 
company  present  it.  The  piece  is  the 
present  attraction  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre  where  it  will  no  doubt  remain 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  Great  Divide 

Henry  Miller  gives  a  wonderful  inter- 
pretation of  primitive  manhood  in  the  char- 
acter of  Stephen  Ghent  of  the  thrilling 
drama  The  Great  Divide.  The  play  takes 
us  to  the  far  West  and  to  high  altitudes 
where  we  see  life  in  the  rough  and  inhale 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Catalina  Mountains. 
There  noble  but  unsubdued  manhood  an- 
tagonizes, yet  fascinates,  essential  woman- 
hood. Stephen  Ghent  wins  his  bride  on  a 
bandit's  chance,  but  his  bigness  fills  her 
woman's  soul  with  admiration.  The  con- 
cluding act  is  thrown  aniid  more  common- 
place surroundings  even  in  a  humble  sitting 
room  at  Milford  Corners,  Massachusetts. 
There  however  the  great  triumph  of  a 
mutual  understanding  is  achieved  between 
the  lovers  who  loved  with  a  big  and  whole- 
some love  as  of  the  out-of-doors  and  the 
mountain  tops.  The  Great  Divide  held  the 
stage  at  the  famous  Lyceum  Theatre  for 
several  weeks  before  going  to  Brooklyn 
where  it  is  now  being  produced. 
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Book  Mention 


How  to  Teach.    By  George  Dray* 

ton  Strayer  and  Naomi  Nors- 
worthy .    The  Macmillan  Company. 

$1.30. 

Not  as  an  easy  generalization  but  as  a 
positive  conviction  we  say  that  every  teadier, 
young  and  old,  should  read  this  book.  Read 
it  beoiuse  its  discussions  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  psychology  and  come  to  practical,  com- 
mon-sense ccmdusions  that  every  one  whose 
knowledge  of  psychology  is  limited  can  fully 
understand  and  apply.  The  book  has  the 
rare  quality  of  being,  both  scholarly  and 
popular,  dealing  alwajrs  with  the  great  issues 
rather  than  with  the  lesser  details  of  the 
teadiers  work.  We  would  gladly  give  many 
pages  to  the  review  of  such  a  book,  but 
recognizing  space  limitations  we  simply  say 
again — Read  It, 

The  Ministry:  An  Appeal  to  Col- 
lege Men.     By  Charles  Franklin 

Thwing  D.D.,  LL.  D.  President 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 
The  Pilgrim  Press.    Price  50c.  net. 

Addressed  to  men  in  college  who  are  soon 
to  make  a  choice  of  life's  calling,  this  little 
volume  carries  a  message  of  encouragement 
and  guidance  that  will,  no  doubt,  affect 
deeply  the  lives  of  young  men  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  under  its  influence. 
The  author  discusses  the  attraction  of  the 
ministry  as  a  calling,  the  objections,  the 
qualities  necessary,  and  finally  presents  a 
diapter  dealing  with  testimonies  regarding 
the  satisfactions  and  the  opportunities  of 
the  ministry.  Phillips  Brooks  is  held  up  as 
"the  ideal  minister  of  the  American  gospel." 

Outline  and  Suggestive  Method 
and  Devices  on  the  Teaching  of 
Elmentary  Arithmetic.  Designed 
to  Increase  the  BfiBciency  of 
Teachers  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Years.  Also  an  Aid  to  Teachers 
of  Succeeding  Grades  in  Main- 
taining Uniformity  in  Methods 
and  Forms  Throughout  the 
Course.  By  Franklin  P.  Hamm, 
B.  S.,  Pd.  M.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 
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A  small  book  of  40  pages  (paper)  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  givini^aidtD  teasers 
in  regard  to  the  topics  tobe  studied  in  Arith- 
metic and  the  use  of  themost  prevalent  meth- 
ods and  devices. 


The  Progressive  Series.  Regents 
Question  and  Answer  Books, 
Bookkeeping,  Tjrpewriting,  Busi- 
ness, English  and  Office  Practice, 
for  Drill,  Text  and  Review.    By 

Isaac  Price,  A.  M.  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  New  York 
Evening  High  School  for  Men. 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc. 
Price  45c. 

The  Progressive  Series,  Regents 
Question  and  Answer  Book, 
Stenography,  Spelling  and  Dic- 
tation.    By   Isaac   Price,   A.   M. 

Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  Evening  High  School  for 
Men.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eld- 
dredge,  Inc.     Price  45c. 

These  two  books  are  full  of  practical  help 
to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  these 
special  departments.  The  author  has  a- 
chieved  a  reputation  on  his  ability  to  treat 
school  subjects  analytically  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  That  he  has  had  a 
special  source  of  inspiration  rathe  prepara- 
tion of  this  series  is  evident  in  the  dedka- 
tion — "To  my  son,  Leonard,  whose  questions 
come  from  the  mind  and  the  heart" 


Old  Tunes,  New  Rimes  and  Games. 

By  Man  R.  Hofer.     A.  Flanagan 
Company.  Price  25c. 

The  educational  elements  found  in  old 
songs,  dances  and  games  are  being  put  to 
wider  use  in  Ihese  dajrs  of  kindergarten  ac- 
tivities and  constructive  play.  TUs  book  is 
a  response  to  this  demand.  As  the  author 
says,  "The  hative  lilt  and  persuasion  of  these 
old  rythms  b  irresistible  and  will  find  a  re« 
sponse  thru  all  time." 


Rapid  Fire  Questions  in  Geography 


By  ISAAC  PRICE 


Cities  of  United  States 

219.  Chief  city  of  Pennsylvania? 

220.  Capital  of  Virginia? 

221.  Chief  seaport  of  Georgia? 

222.  Chief  seaport  of  Texas? 

223.  Seaport  city  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan? 

224.  Chief  city  of  Maryland? 

225.  Capital  of  United  States? 

226.  City  at  mouth  of  Mississippi  ? 

227.  City  at  junction  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers? 

228.  Large  city  on  Ohio  of  Lake 
Erie? 

229.  Chief  flour  city  of  the  United 
States? 

230.  Great  seaport  of  California? 

231.  Largest  city  in  Utah? 

232.  Where  is  Portland? 

233.  City  noted  for  manufacture 
of  collars  and  shirts? 

234.  Large  city  on  Lake  Superior? 

235.  Chief  city  in  Colorado? 

236.  Seaport  of  Washington? 

237.  The  city   noted  for   manu- 
facturing of  steel  goods? 

238.  Capital  of  New  York  state? 

239.  City  of  Ohio  and  the  Ohio 
River? 

240.  Five    largest    cities    of    the 
United  States? 

241.  Name  five  Atlantic  seaports? 

242.  Two  Mississippi  River  ports? 

243.  Two  Pacific  seaports? 

244.  Name  chief  city  for  sugar 
refining. 

245.  Five    largest    cities    of    the 
world? 


246.  Five  Gulf  ports? 

247.  Five  Great  Lake  ports? 

248.  Chief  meat  packing  city? 


Products 

249. 

Chief  states  for  com? 

250. 

Three  leading  wheat  coun- 

tries? 

251. 

Leading  cotton  country? 

252. 

Leading  tobacco  state? 

253. 

Countries  noted  for  raising 

rice? 

254. 

Leading  wheat  state? 

255. 

Leading  cotton  state? 

256. 

Other    countries  where  cot- 

ton  is  grown? 

257. 

Leading  rice  state? 

258. 

Leading  tea  countries? 

259. 

Leading  coflFee  country? 

260. 

State  for  salt? 

261. 

Two    countries    of    Europe 

noted  for  iron-ore? 

262. 

Leading  coal  state? 

263. 

State  for  nattural  gas? 

264. 

Wool  country? 

265. 

Leading  state  for  iron-ore? 

266. 

Two    countries    of    Europe 

noted  for  coal? 

267. 

State  for  copper? 

268. 

State  for  silver. 

269. 

What  country  of  Europe  is 

called  the  boot? 

270. 

Chief  seaport  of  Italy  on  the 

Mediterranean? 

271. 

City  of  Italy  where  streets 

are  of  water? 

272. 

City  of  Italy  in  the  north? 

273- 

Capital  of  Norway? 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION-^TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RICHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

* 

These  aiencies  are  rendering  valuabie  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  reeogniud  by  school  and  eoUere  authoriiies  oj 
^ficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teachingforce  of  kith  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Edncational  Foundations. 


You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^^'^Tb^ 

netfl"  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCYp  ^  S.  Wabash  Are..  Ghicafto,  Dl. 

W«8t«rB  Ofl€«t  Spokan*,   Waah. 


Kefli^'s  Agency  i 


reoommendi  teaclieci  and  hM  filled  himdradi 
of  hich  gnde  potltloDfl  (up  to  S6.000)  wltk 
ezoeUflDl  teachen.  Btt.  1880.  No  charve  to 
employera.  nono  for  reclitrmtloii.  If  yoa  oaed 
ft  tMcner  for  any  denrablo  place  or  know 

where  e  teoeher  majr  be  wanted,  addreee  H.  B.  Keilocg,  81  Union  Square,  New  York.     (Mention 

Foondatlona.) 

SCHEIRMEIRHORN     TEIACHEIRS'     AQEINOY 

The  Agenoy  that  Mleeti  one  candidate  for  a  poaltlon  le  lure  to  meet  yoor  wanta. 
Oonrolt  ua  and  be  eure.  Betabilehad  elnoe  1866 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  353  Fifth  Ayenue.  New  Teik  Clly 

TflkpkMt  24M-24n  VaafaUl  Wa^^Xmn  SJSii,  liHiMii  34A  StwH 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  1S6  Fifth  Ave.    Chicage,  2S  E.  Jackeen  Beole? ard    Berkelej,  Cal.,  2161  Shattnck  Avo. 
Wathingten,  1S47  U  St        Denver,  SOS  Celerade  Bdiding         Lee  Angelee,  243  Denglae  BIdg. 

Portland,  Oregen*  316  Journal 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCYp  Inc. 

Supplies  Schools  and  Colleges  with  Competent  Teachers.    Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining 

Positions.    Send  for  Bulletin. 

Harlan  P.  French,  Free,  and  Traae.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.     W.  W.  Andrewa*  Sec*y 


THB  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RBCOMMBND8  ONLY.  Laet  year  we  annonneed  that 
after  we  ihonld  hare  nothing  to  do  with  notice  oC  Tacaadei:  that  we  ihould  Inform  car  eandl- 
dates  of  plaoee  onl^  when  ojfflciaUy  asked  to  recommend  by  the  eehod  boards,  and  then  nsnally  only  a 
dngle  candidate,  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  reinltwaa  the  largert  buitneai  In  oar  81 
yean  of  experience.    Buppoie  you  try  ua.    THB  SCHOOL  BULLBTIN  AGBNC  Y,  Syracwee,  N.  Y. 


GOME   SOUTH 


The  South  needs  1 0,000  new  teachers  every  jrear.    Do  you  want  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  Sunny  South?    We  can  help  you  do  it. 

THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

P.  O.  Box  135  New  Orleanst  Lb. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 

When  aaawerlng  adTertieemeatB  klndw  neatloa  Wducaxsoual  FouvnanoMa 


PAUL  C.  MILLER.  Ph.  D. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Porto  R'co,  New  Member  Board  of  Editorial 
Counsellon  and  Contributors,  Educational  Foundations, 


Western  Reserve  Universitv,  Cleveland,  Ohio.       The  Fkimice  Harluiess  Memorial 
Chapel  or  the  College  Tor  Women. 


Educational  Foundations 


VOL.  xxvm 
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EDITORIAL 

Teacher-Traitors 


The  word  traitor  has  a  sinister 
sound.  It  should  not  be  flung  around 
recklessly  but  reserved  with  all  the 
force  of  its  ignominious  meaning  for 
the  individuals  who  merit  it.  "One 
who  betrays  a  confidence  or  trust ;  one 
who  acts  perfidiously  or  treacherously ; 
specifically  one  who  violates  allegiance 
and  betrays  his  country."  Thus,  in 
part,  the  dictionary,  and  thus  the 
popular  usage. 

Thousands  of  the  most  capable 
teachers  in  American  schools  are  of 
Teutonic  birth  or  lineage. 

As  teachers  they  are  under  a  double 
obligation  so  to  conduct  themselves 
that  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  citizenship.  So  splen- 
didly are  they  doing  this  in  the  main 
that  the  country  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  them. 

No  better  citizens  have  we  in  this 
country  than  those  who  with  German 


blood  coursing  thru  their  veins  have 
the   American   spirit   in  their  souls. 

Evidences  are  not  wanting  however 
that  in  some  instances  the  logic  of  the 
situation  has  not  been  understood  and 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  that 
are  essentially  disloyal  and  un-Ameri- 
can. We  do  not  question  the  right  of 
individual  judgment  and  free  speech 
but  in  the  hour  of  strained  inter- 
national relationships  it  is  incumbent 
especially  upon  those  who  remain  in 
the  employ  of  the  government  and 
who  expect  to  continue  in  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  prove  by  word 
and  act  that  they  are  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  that  right. 

The  day  of  war  is  the  day  of  judg- 
ment for  us  all.  The  people  are  being 
sifted-  The  teacher-patriot  is  ever 
held  in  honor.  The  teacher-traitor  is 
an  abomination,  the  misg^ider  of 
youth,  apostate,  anathema. 


To  Arms 

The  Response  of  Schools  and  Colleges  to  tlile  Nation's  Gall 


No  more  inspiriting  demonstration 
of  patriotic  purpose  has  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  Nation  was  conceived 
amid  the  thimders  of  the  American 
Revolution,  than  the  mobilizing  of  the 


resources  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions in  defense  of  the  Nation's  honor. 
So  great  are  these  resources  in  ma- 
terials and  in  men  that  hereafter  we 
may  think  of  the  school  not  only  as  the 
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institution  dedicated  to  the  peaceftd 
pursuit  of  learning  but  also  as  an  ef- 
fective line  of  defense  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  full  story  of  what  is  being  done 
thruout  the  country  would  fill 
volumes.  Institutions  of  higher  and 
secondary  education  are  ablaze  with 
zeal  and  throbbing  with  activity. 

The  physical  laboratories  of  Har- 
vard University  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  study  and  solution 
of  problems  in  physics  and  electridty. 
The  Jefferson  physical  laboratory  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  country.  The  Cruft 
high  tension  laboratory  is  devoted 
entirely  to  wireless  and  radio  experi- 
ments and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  wire- 
less aerial  towers. 

Dr.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Hemen- 
way  gymnasium  at  Harvard  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  Harvard 
Crimson  in  which  he  urges  athletics  a 
great  aid  in  preparing  young  men  to 
serve  their  country.  He  pointed  out 
that  less  than  25%  of  the  students  are 
physically  fit  for  service  at  the  front 
Unes.  There  are  many  forms  of 
auxiliary  service,  however,  and  it  is 
stated  that  for  every  man  who  goes  to 
the  front  it  requires  the  services  of 
from  10  to  15  others  to  keep  him 
there.    Those  who  cannot  make  the 


front  lines  in  army  or  navy  may  never- 
theless render  valuable  service  to  the 
country. 

Red  Cross  first  aid  classes  have  been 
organized  at  Mount  Holyoke  Coll^;e. 
The  course,  including  ten  lessons 
accompanied  by  demonstration  and 
practice  is  based  on  the  handbook  sent 
out  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society.  A  Red  Cross  certificate  is 
given  to  those  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  course. 

Every  branch  of  military  service  is 
represented  in  the  preparedness  pro- 
grams of  the  larger  colleges  thru- 
out the  country.  The  American 
schoolman  can  read  his  title  dear. 

May  peace  with  victory  speedily 
c6me  and  may  all  discord  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  triumph  for  humanity  I 


Student  America  Wakes  Up. 

Thursday,  April  19th,  191 7  wrote 
itsdf  down  in  history  as  ''Wake  up 
America  Day."  A  peace-loving,  pros- 
perous nation  accustomed  to  its  ease 
and  isolation,  needs  a  deal  of  stirring 
before  it  awakes  to  the  fiery  alertness 
of  the  days  of  Paul  Revere. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  of 
the  cdebration  was  the  reviewing  of 
10,000  student  soldiers  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 


$1,000  FOR  A  GREED  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Letters  are  coming  from  near  and  far  asking  for  information  concerning  the  National 
Citizen's  Creed  Contest.  All  necessary  facts  are  presented  in  the  announcement  in  this 
magazine.    The  conditions  imposed  must  be  strictly  observed. 
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In  Defense  of  the  Nation 

By  MAJOR  GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD,  U.  S.  A. 


OUR  country  has  never  yet  in  its 
entire  histoty  met  single-handed 
a  first-dass  country  prepared  for  war. 
The  shrinkage  in  enlistments  and 
steady  diminution  in  the  strength  of 
our  military  establishment  during  our 
struggle  for  independence  points  out 
dearly- and  condusivdy  to  any  fair- 
minded  person  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance of  France  in  the  Revolution.  In 
the  War  of  1812-1814  we  were,  from 
a  military  standpoint,  a  minor  issue, 
for  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  that 
tremendous  struggle  with  Napouon — 
a  struggle  which  required  the  great 
bulk  of  her  forces  on  sea  and  land  and 
prohibited  her  from  concentrating  her 
efforts  upon  the  war  in  America. 

The  question  is — Shall  we  drift  on, 
regardless  ot  the  teachings  of  history, 
making  no  adequate  preparation  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  hour,  or  shall 
we  take  heed  from  the  experiences  of 
the  past  not  only  of  our  own  country, 
but  of  all  lands  smce  history  was 
written,  which  is,  that  preparedness 
is  the  best  insurance  against  war,  or 
shall  we  accept  as  our  guide  for  the 
future  the  theory  of  those  dduded 
people  who  tell  us  that  wars  are  over 
and  that  this  is  the  last  great  war, 
forgetful  ot  the  fact  that  these  same 
people,  or  people  of  the  same  type  of 
intelligence,  announced  that  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  the  last  war,  then 
that  the  Balkan  War  was  the  last 
war?  The  answer  is  no.  We  must 
judge  the  future  by  the  past  and 
make    wise    preparation    to    protect 


and  safeguard  those  rights  which  otu- 
forefathers  handed  down  to  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  right-minded 
person  can  hesitate  in  dedding  which 
is  the  path  of  wisdom  and  whidi  is 
the  path  of  folly.  We  do  not  want 
war,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  many  a  peace  which  is  infinitdy 
worse  than  war,  such  as  a  peace  which 
results  from  failure  to  do  our  dear 
duty,  to  fight  for  what  we  believe  is 
right,  or  to  support  our  honest  con- 
victions. We  in  this  country  do  not 
want  a  large  standing  army,  nor  do 
we  desire  anything  which  savors  of 
militarism.  We  do  need,  and  those 
who  are  intelligent  enough  to  appre- 
date  the  situation  want,  an  adequate 
ar^ny.  By  this  I  mean  an  army 
suffident  for  the  peace  needs  of  the 
nation,  which  means  the  garrisoning 
of  the  Philippines,  Panama,  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  together  with 
such  force  in  the  United  States  as  will 
be  suffident  for  an  expeditionary  force, 
such  as  we  sent  to  Cuba,  or  to  deal 
with  internal  diisorders  which  ndther 
the  police  nor  the  militia  may  be  ade- 
quate to  control.  We  must  have  an 
adequate  navy,  suffident  to  perform 
a  navy's  function — on  one  ocean  in 
any  case,  and,  if  we  are  wise,  on  both 
oceans.  Both  the  army  and  navy 
must  be  supported  by  adequa,te  re- 
serves— ^the  navy  with  a  reserve  strong 
enough  to  completdy  man  the  second 
line  ships  ordinarily  out  of  commission 
and  the  many  supply  ships  and 
auxiliary  ships  which  must  be  put  into 
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commissioii  in  time  of  war,  and  in 
addition  men  enough  to  make  good 
the  losses  of  the  first  six  months  of 
war.  We  must  also  have  a  good 
militia  with  reserves^  under  a  large 
measure  of  federal  control — a  militia 
whose  response  to  the  calls  of  the 
nation  will  be  prompt  and  certain — 
one  which  will  come  well  trained  and 
well  equipped.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  thru  the  federal  govern- 
ment fixing  the  standards  and  exer- 
cising the  necessary  power  of  inspec- 
tidnl  Unless  this  can  be  done  the 
militia  cannot  be  considered  a  de- 
pendable force.  Back  of  it  is  that 
great  force  of  citizen  soldiers,  ordi- 
narily known  as  volunteers — a  force 
which  must  be  trained  in  time  of  peace, 
in  order  to  be  promptly  available  in 
time  of  war.  In  any  case  the  officers 
of  this  force  must  be  provided  in 
time  of  peace  and  their  provision 
must  include  thoro,  systematic  train- 
ing. We  cannot  depend  upon  volun- 
teers in  future  wars,  as  we  have  in 
past  wars,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  onrush  of  a  modem  war  is  so 
sudden  and  all  our  possible  anti^;o- 
nists,  concerning  whom  we  need  have 
any  serious  apprehension,  are  so 
thoroly  prepared  that  there  will  be 
no  time  to  train  volunteers,  and  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  train  officers.  Wash- 
TNGTON  and  the  officers  of  his  time 
were  convinced  of  the  folly  of  depend- 
iiig  upon  volunteers.  The^  come 
with  a  rush  from  the  best  of  the  popu- 
lation during  the  early  stages  of  war, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  passes 
away  and  the  bounty  and  the  draft 
follow.  In  the  Revolution  our  great- 
est force  was,  in  1776,  about  89,000 
men.  It  dwindled  year  by  year  so 
that  in  1781  we  had  in  the  field  only  a 


little  over  29,000  men,  and  this  not- 
withstanding large  bounties  of  money 
and  land  and  the  strongest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  Colonial 
assemblies.  The  same  thing  took 
place  in  the  War  of  1812-1814.  Men 
came  for  a  short  time,  but  new  men 
had  to  take  their  places,  527,000  differ- 
ent men  were  in  the  field  during  this 
war.  Of  this  number  something  over 
33,000  were  officers. 

The  frequent  change  of  persoxmel 
resulted  necessarily  in  demoraliza- 
tion and  inefficiency.  It  was  again 
attempted  thru  the  bounty  to  produce 
effects  which  should  have  been  pro- 
duced by  patriotism.  In  the  Revo- 
lution, which  was  really  the  birth 
struggle  of  the  nation,  the  falling  off  in 
volunteering  is  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  as  is  the  chaotic 
condition  which  resulted  from  the 
working  of  the  same  system  in  the 
War  of  1812-1814.  This  war  on  land 
was  highly  discreditable  to  us.  With 
the  exertion  of  a  drawn  battle  at 
Lundy's  Lane  and  an  unimportant 
victory  on  the  Thames,  our  land  opera- 
tions were  not  only  disastrous,  but 
generally  highly  discreditable.  We 
abandoned  Washington  to  a  force 
of  only  about  60  per  cent  of  tbttt  of 
the  defenders,  with  a  loss  on  our  side 
of  eight  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 
The  greatest  force  of  regulars  which 
England  had  in  this  country  at  any 
time  during  the  war  was  a  little  over 
16,800.  There  was,  of  coiu-se,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  and  mi- 
litia, but  this  combined  force  was 
only  a  small  fraction  of  our  nu- 
merically great  force.  At  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  (fought 
after  the  war)  we  won  a  highly  credit- 
able victory.    Our  troops  were  well 
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handled*  and  the  enemy  attempted 
the  impossible.  Moreover,  the  bulk 
of  the  men  who  composed  Jadcson's 
anny  were  expert  with  the  rifle. 

On  the  water  we  had  many  highly 
creditable  individual  ship  actions  and 
some  creditable  fleet  actions,  but 
generally  speaking,  on  the  high  seas 
our  commerce  was  destroyed  and  our 
gallant  but  small  nkvy  bottled  up. 

In  the  Civil  War  we  of  necessity 
continued  the  volunteer  system,  no 
general  policy  looking  to  military 
efficiency  having  been  inaugurated, 
and  the  two  armies,  each  undisci- 
plined and  untrained,  learned  the 
game  of  war  together,  and  after  sev- 
eral years  were  moulded  into  excellent 
fighting  machines.  In  this  war,  as 
in  preceding  wars,  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem failed  absolutely,  and  both  the 
North  and  the  South  had  to  go  to  the 
draft  and  every  attendant  evil  of  the 
bounty  system,  with  its  accompanying 
desertions^  bounty  jumping,  etc.,  which 
tended  to  demoralize  the  public  con- 
science in  all  which  pertained  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  military  obligation. 
The  number  of  desertions  was  enor- 
mous. Charlss  FktANCis  Adams 
places  it  as  high  as  523,000  out  of  a 
total  enlistment  in  the  northern  armies 
of  something  over  2,700,000,  or  nearly 
one  in  five. 

In  the  Mexican  War  we  met  an  un- 
prepared and  rather  ineffective  enemy 
and  the  theater  of  war  was  so  remote 
that  our  men  were  in  hand  long  enough 
to  get  them  into  reasonably  good 
shape.  At  least  to  meet  an  enemy  of 
the  type  which  confronted  us.  We 
had,  moreover,  an  unusually  able 
body  of  officers,  maiay  of  whom  dis- 
tinguished themselves  greatly  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  again,  as  in  all  our 


wars,  had  we  met  a  prepared  and 
efficient  enemy  the  system  would 
have  been  our  undoing. 

The  cowardly  abandonment  of  our 
Capitol  almost  without  loss  on  our 
part  shows  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust 
untrained  troops  in  combat  with  well-or- 
ganized, well-disciplined  troops.  Re- 
member, also,  that  this  particular  action 
occurred  almc^  within  a  generation  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that  the 
men  who  made  up  the  force  defend- 
ing Washington  were  drawn  from 
sections  which  produced  many  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  Revolution. 
Old  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  summed 
the  situation  as  follows: 

"That  government  is  a  murderer  of 
its  citizens  which  sends  them  to  the 
field  uninformed  and  imtaught,  where 
they  are  to  meet  men  of  the  same  age 
and  strength,  mechanized  by  educa- 
tion and  disapline  fbr  battle.' ' 

Those  words  are  just  as  true  and 
just  as  applicable  today  as  tbtey  were 
when  they  were  uttered.  We  are 
no  longer  an  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  a 
very  mixed  one.  Blood-stains  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  run  thru  our 
people,  and  their  influence  is  felt  in 
the  descendants  of  the  new-comers. 
Everything  indicates  the  necessity 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  of  thoro 
preparation.  Now,  while  we  do  not 
desire  a  large  standing  army,  we  must 
have  the  kind  of  army  and  an  army 
of  the  strength  referred  to  above. 
We  must  have  also  a  great  ^  ody  of 
35,000  or  40,000  reserve  officers  trained 
and  ready  to  serye  as  officers  of  vol- 
unteers. We  must  have  a  sound 
military  system — one  which  tends  to 
produce  in  the  heart  of  every  boy  the 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  country 
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and  impels  him  to  make  the  necessary 
preparation. 

The  military  system  of  Switzerland 
or  Australia  appeal  to  me  very  strongly 
as  models  which  we  could  follow  to 
our  advantage  in  all  which  pertains 
to  military  training.  Switzerland  has 
had  her  system  in  operation  long 
enough  to  make  its  application  gen- 
eral, and  as  a  result,  while  a  peaceful 
orderly  country,  she  stands  always 
ready  to  defend  her  rights  and  to 
guard  her  territory.  She  is  absolutely 
free  from  all  indication  of  militarism, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  and  yet 
every  man  in  Switzerland  who  is 
physically  fit  has  received  a  sufficient 
amount  of  training  to  make  him  an 
effective  and  efficient  soldier;  that 
this  has  served  to  benefit  and  uplift 
the  people  is  conclusively  shown  by 
her  low  criminal  rate,  which  is  only  a 
fraction  of  ours,  and  by  the  admitted 
conservatism  of  her  people,  their 
law-abiding  habits,  their  patriotism 
and  their  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Contrast  her  position  of 
today  with  that  of  another  small 
European  country,  which,  unlike  her, 
had  not  made  due  preparation.  In 
both  Switzerland  and  Australia  a 
large  amotmt  of  instruction  is  given 
thru  public  schools  or  during  the 
school  period  of  the  youth — so  much 
indeed,  that  only  two  or  three 
months  of  intensive  training  in  camp 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  train- 
ing of  the  soldier^  The  officers 
take  a  longer  and  more  intensive 
bourse,  but  the  system  in  both  cotm- 
tries  is  worked  out  so  that  there  is 
practically  no  interference  with  the 
industrial  or  educational  c^eueers  of 
those  under  training. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  interest 


in  this  country  in  this  great  question 
of  military  training.  There  has  been 
a  general  haphazard  policy  and  a 
blind  dependence  upon  volunteers;  in 
other  words,  a  dependence  upon  some- 
one else  doing  one's  work.  It  is  an 
illogical  system.  There  is  no  reason 
why  one  group  of  the  population 
should  assume  that  another  group  is 
going  to  voluntarily  perform  their 
military  duties.  The  obligation  to 
military  service  is  universal.  It  is  a 
tax  upon  which  all  others  depend, 
and  a  nation  which  fails  to  recognize 
this  prepares  its  own  downfall.  This 
general  training  can  all  be  effected  as 
has  been  done  in  Switzerland  and 
Australia,  without  a  trace  of  mili- 
tarism, without  any  departure  from 
ideals,  and  with  a  great  resulting  im- 
provement in  the  morals,  physique 
and  character  of  our  youth.  In  Switz- 
erland and  Australia  the  training  oi 
young  boys  is  principally  of  a  calis- 
thenic  character.  Later  they  pass  to 
rifle  shooting  and  military  formations. 
The  final  finish  is  put  upon  them  in 
training  at  the  camps  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  their  entry  into  the  first 
line  of  the  country's  defense.  You 
must  not  think  that  war  is  one  of  the 
great  destroyers  of  human  life.  It 
does  take  many  lives,  but  it  is  among 
the  lesser  causes  of  loss  of  life.  Our 
industrial  casualties,  not  deaths  neces- 
sarily, but  casualties  of  all  kinds, 
amount  to  something  over  450,000  a 
year.  Of  these,  about  78,000  or 
79,000  result  fatally — a  loss  rather  ex- 
ceeding the  average  loss  of  life  of  two 
years  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of 
these  accidents  are  preventable.  The 
public  interest  in  life-saving  is  not 
sufficiently  keen  to  insist  on  ade- 
quate legislation   to   this  end.    The 
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losses  in  the  war  are  more  dramatic, 
more  startling,  faitt  the  lives  lost  in 
every  day  work  in  the  struggle  for 
esdstence  exceed  them  vastly  in  num- 
ber and  run  on  without  ceasing,  both 
during  peace  and  war. 

The  following  is  a  little  illustration 
of  the  case  of  our  own  country,  namely, 
in  ten  peaceful  Fourths  of  July  (the 
last  July  4,  iqio),  approximately 
i,8oo  persons  were  killed  and  some- 
thing over  35,000  wounded  in  cele- 
brating tl^  success  of  a  war  wh^ch 
ended  nearly  130  years  before.  The 
number  killed  equals  the  number 
killed  in  battle  or  who  died  of  wounds 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Philippines  rebellion  and  the  Indian 
wars  of  a  number  of  years  preceding. 
The  wounded  of  these  ten  peaceful 
days  aggregate  seven  and  a  half 
times  the  wounded  of  all  these  wars. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
destibctive  work  ot  a  soldier.  I  am 
going  to  say  just  a  word  with  reference 
to  his  constructive  and  life-saving 
work,  which  has  really  been  his  piin-^ 
dpal  function  since  the  dose  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  indeed  it 
was  one  of  his  prindpal  activities  dur- 
ir^  that  war.  Startiog  with  Porto 
Rico,  we  find  that,  prindpally  due 
to  the  efforts  of  a  medical  officer  of 
the  army.  Dr.  Bailhy  K.  Ashford, 
tropical  anemia,  or  hook-worm  disease, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  has  been 
about  eliminated.  Not  only  was  this 
discovery  of  value  in  Porto  Rico, 
but  it  was  made  use  of  thru  otu*  own 
southern  states,  with  a  result  of  re 
vitalizing  and  re-energizing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  afflicted  with 
this  disease.  The  annual  death-rate 
in  Porto  Rico  alone  was  reduced  by  a 
number  exceeding  the  total  number 


of  men  killed  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  a  recent  inquiry 
made  of  all  planters  in  the  island 
with  reference  to  their  workers  indi- 
cates that,  in  their  opinion,  the  aver- 
age increase  in  effidency  is  60  per 
cent — a  truly  startling  figure,  and 
one  whidi  illustrates  very  well  the 
far-reaching  and  wonderful  effects  of 
sanitary  measures  and  preventative 
medicine.  Passing  on  to  Cuba,  here 
we  have  the  wonderful  discovery  of 
of  Major  Walter  Rebd  and  his 
assodates,  Carroll  and  LezSar, 
whidi  resulted  in  discovering  the 
method  of  transmission  of  yellow  fever 
and  the  means  of  controlling  it,  and 
the  eventual  elimination  of  that  dread 
disease  not  only  from  Cuba,  but  from 
all  the  American  troops,  with  the  re- 
sulting saving  in  life,  which  runs  into 
many  thousands  each  year,  and  a 
saving  in  money  so  vast  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  it;  for  the  days 
of  yellow  fever,  with  the  consequent 
quarantine,  which  tied  up  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  materials  thruout 
the  entire  Souths  limited  the  move- 
ments of  ships  coming  from  yellow 
fever  countries,  and  the  costly 
disinfection,  resulted  in  an  expendi- 
ture running  into  hundreds  of  millions. 
Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sav- 
ing from  yellow  fever  alone  every 
year  in  life  and  money  has  exceeded 
the  cost  in  each  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  the  Philippines  rebellion. 
In  the  Philippines,  splendid  sani- 
tary work  has  been  done  by  the  army 
and  later  by  the  dvil  government. 
Beriberi,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
the  eastern  diseases,  has  been  done 
away  with.  Malaria  has  been  brought 
under  control.  Infant  mortality  has 
been    halved.    Most    of    this    latter 
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work  has  been  done  under  the  dvil 
government,  but  the  foundations  were 
laid  by  themedical  oflSoersof  the  army 
who  at  first  had  charge  of  the  work. 
In  Panama  we  see  the  direct  effect  of 
this  work  in  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  great  and  splen- 
did piece  of  engineering,  remarkable 
as  it  is  from  an  engineering  standpoint, 
and  conducted  with  wonderful  effi- 
ciency by  General  Goethals  and  his 
assistants,  could  not  have  been  built 
had  it  not  been  for  the  application  by 
Gbnbkal  Gorgas  of  thie  results  of 
the  sanitary  discoveries  made  in  Cuba 
which  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  this 
great  work  under  conditions  of  health 
which  equalled  those  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  truly  said 
without  taking  one  atom  of  credit 
from  the  engineers  that  this  great  work 
was  built  on  a  sanitary  foundation. 
Had  we  not  got  rid  of  ydlow  fever  and 
learned  to  control  malaria,  the  death- 
rate  would  have  been  so  heavy  that 
the  work  could  only  have  resulted  in 
our  hands  as  it  did  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  for  nothing  demoralizes 
working  forces  more  effectively  than 
great  epidemics.  They  are  are  worse 
than  batties  in  some  ways. 

The  mobilization  on  the  Mexican 
frontier  has  not  been  without  its 
great  and  lasting  benefits.  It  ena- 
bled us,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  the  Mexican  villages  and 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  to  insist  upon 
general  typhoid  inoculation  of  officers 
and  men,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
removal  of  typhoid  from  the  army. 
Last  year  there   were    100,000  men 


scattered  from  Tinsin  to  Panama, 
thru  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Philippines,  from  Alaska  to  Porto 
Rico,  as  well  as  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
death  among  them  from  typhoid. 
When  one  remembers  thousands  of 
cases  in  the  camps  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  importance  of 
this  discovery  is  appreciated.  The 
general  application  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  mobilization  of  troops  and 
in  the  struggle  to  protect  them.  So 
it  was  with  the  discovery,  conoeming 
yellow  fever  and  the  elaboration  (rf 
the  methods  employed  in  controlling 
l^Blaria.  The  results  of  these  dis- 
coveries are  now  all  of  general  appli- 
cation, not  only  to  the  population 
in  our  own  country,  but  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  countries  in  and  bordering 
on  the  American  tropics,  as  well 
as  in  the  insular  possessions.  Not 
only  were  great  sanitary  r^esults  se- 
cured thru  the  military  arms  of  the 
government,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  it,  the  military  arm, 
established  and  maintained  a  dvil 
government  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  and  conducted  these 
governments  with  great  success — in 
Cuba  up  to  the  point  of  the  transif er 
to  the  Cuban  people  of  a  completely 
organized  r^ublic,  and  in  Porto  Rico 
until  the  transfer  to  the  American 
dvil  government;  likewise  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  military  authorities  were  in 
full  charge  during  the  most  trsring  period 
and  turned  over  to  the  dvil  commission 
which  followed  them  a  well-organized 
government  and  a  well-filled  treasury. 
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By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 
A  Unique  Institution  Adapted  to  Particular  Local  Conditions 


\A7hEN  the  American  hears  the 
^  ^  name  "University,"  he  may 
be  leminded  of  Harvard,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  or  the  University 
of  California,  or  some  of  the  other 
equally  important  institutions  of  higher 
learning  wherein  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  American  youth  are  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  higher  studies 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  to  the  business  as  well  as  tiie 
pitrfesdonal  men.  The  term  ''Uni- 
versity" as  applied  to  the  Institutions 
of  Latin  America  does  not  always  can- 
note  to  the  people  of  these  countries 
the  same  idea  as  it  does  to  us.  They 
axe  frequentiy  littie  more  than  a  com- 
bination of  high  school  and  departments 
of  special  training  adapted  particularly 
to  tile  needs  of  lodd  sections,  often  to 
comparatively  new  countries  as  far  as 
entrance  into  modem  educational  life 
is  concerned. 

It  is  necessary  also  when  studying 
so-called  Universities  of  South  America 
to  recognize  the  historical  back  ground 
out  of  which  these  training  centers  have 
arisen.  In  Spanish  America  and  es- 
pecially in  the  tropical  zones,  there 
has  been  no  such  tradition  of  educa- 
tion as  that  familiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States.  In  an 
Island  like  Porto  Rico,  for  example, 
systematic  and  graded  education  in  a 
twentieth  century  sense,  began  with 
the  American  occupation  in  the  year 
1900.  For  four  centuries  previous 
to  this  time,  education  on  the  Island 
shared   the  varied   and   often   tragic 


vicissitudes  of  other  Spanish  enter- 
prises. The  ancient  adventurous  ideals 
of  the  Spaniards  gathering  around 
their  own  material  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, were  not  intended  to  fos- 
ter educational  progress,  and  when 
the  Americans  came  to  the  Island  with 
their  ideas  of  education  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  country's  advancement, 
they  found  only  about  22,000  boys 
and  girls  in  school  attendance  out  of 
a  population  of  894,303  people.  There 
were  only  a  very  few  school  buildings 
owned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
ambition  to  be  educated  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 

In  judging  the  advance  in  education 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants must  also  be  considered. 
Here  for  hundreds  of  years  there  have 
existed  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
the  majority  of  whom  have  subsisted 
upon  the  abundant  fertility  of  a 
tropical  land,  with  the  minimum  of 
labor  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
modem  agricultural  implements,  and 
cut  off  from  the  direct  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  Frjar  Inigo  Ab- 
BAD,  in  his  history  of  Porto  Rico,  pic- 
tures vividly  the  conditions  of  the 
people  as  they  have  existed  here  for 
four  centuries,  even  up  to  the  time 
that  modem  American  enterprise  en- 
tered the  Island. 

"Indolence,  rather  than  want  of 
means,  makes  them  confine  their 
cultivation  to  the  level  land,  which 
they  abandon  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
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that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  decreases^ 
which  happens  very  soon,  because 
they  do  not  plow,  nor  do  they  turn 
over  the  soil,  much  less  manure  it, 
so  that  the  superficies  soon  become 

stddk They  scarcely  know  what 

implements  are;  they  bring  down  a 
tree,  principally  by  means  of  fixe; 
with  a  sabre,  which  they  call  a  'ma- 
chete,' they  dear  the  jungle  and  dean 
the  ground;  with  the  point  of  this 
machete  or  a  pointed  stidc,  they  dig 
the  holes  or  furrows  in  which  they 
set  their  plants  or  sow  their  seed. 
Thus  they  provide  for  their  subsistence 
and  when  a  hurricane  or  other  mishap 
destroys  their  crops,  they  supply  their 
wants  by  fishing  or  collect  edible 
roots Their  great  laziness,  to- 
gether with  a  silly,  basdess  vanity, 
makes  them  look  upon  all  manual 
labor  as  degrading,  proper  only  for 
staves,  ahd  so  they  prefer  poverty  to 
doing  honest  work.  To  this  must  be 
added  their  ambition  to  make  rapid 
fortunes,  as  some  of  them  do,  by  con- 
traband trading,  which  makes  good 
sailors  of  them,  but  bad  agricul- 
turists. 

"It  is  usdess,  therefore,  to  look  for 
gardens  and  orchards  in  a  country 
where  the  plow  is  yet  unknown,  and 
which  has  not  tvtn  made  the  first 
step  in  agricultural  development." 

It  is  with  such  a  picttu^  of  condi- 
tions previous  to  the  American  occu- 
pation in  our  minds  that  we  can  truly 
appredate  the  educational  accomplish- 
ments of  American  directors  and  teach- 
ers during  the  last  sixteen  years  in 
Poito  Rico.  It  gives  meaning  to  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  165,000  pupils 
now  in  Porto  Rican  schools,  a  goodly 
number  of  them  have  been  set  to 
practical  tasks,  to  the  training  of  the 


hand  as  wdl  as  to  the  training  of  the 
mind. 

With  these  local  situations  before 
us,  we  can  understand  why  the  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico  has  not  devoted 
itself  as  did  the  English  colleges  of 
Bast  India  in  the  eariy  days  mistak- 
enly, to  training  boys  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  University,  so  called, 
has  found  its  mission  in  utilitarian 
service  to  the  Island,  in  its  College 
of  Agriculture  with  217  students; 
in  its  high  sdiool  with  two  years  of 
industrial  training  required,  with  209 
students;  in  its  Normal  Department 
where  teachers  are  trained  for  in- 
structing the  youth  in  rural  sections 
in  gardening,  manual  training  and 
home  economics  as  wdl  as  in  reading 
and  writing,  with  251  students;  in 
its  practice  school  devoted  to  spedal 
training  for  spedal  classes  and  needs 
with  263  students.  It  is  only  as  we 
consider  the  kind  of  training  needed 
for  a  particular  locality  that  we  can 
tmderstand  how  a  university  can  give 
its  least  emphasis  to  a  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  which  in  this  case  only 
indudes  23  students,  or  to  a  College 
of  Law  with  55  students,  or  with  36 
men  in  a  College  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  significant,  however,  for  the 
quality  of  work  accomplished,  that 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  registered  the  Degrees  from 
the  CoUege  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Porto  Rico  and  is  canying  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  as  an  accredited 
college,  pending  inspection  and  com- 
pletion  of    the   four   year  course. 

As  one  visits  this  Island  University 
situated  at  Rio  Piedras  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Capital  dty  of  San  Juan, 
he  is  impressed  with  the  excellent 
buildings  situated  on  a  vast  campus 
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composed  of  one  hundred  acres. 
There  is  found  here  a  particular  em- 
phasis upon  teacher  training,  for  the 
Department  of  Education  on  the 
Island  has  taken  as  its  standard  the 
motto  "No  rural  teachers  without 
training."  Here  the  students  must 
remain  two  years  to  get  their  diplo- 
mas, and  the  writer  passed  thru 
dass  room  after  dass  room  where 
practice  classes  were  being  held  by 
prospective  student  teachers  with  an 
e]q)erienced  teacher  supervising.  There 
was  found  here  also  a  goodly  number 
qf  teachers  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  United  States  and  at  least  a  half 
a  dozen  of  the  individual  students 
which  were  met  here  were  planning 
in  the  near  future  to  continue  their 
preparation  at  Columbia  University 
and  other  institutions  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

At  present  there  are  1,054  students 
enrolled  in  all  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  Budget  of  this 
institution  should  have  been  limited 
dtuing  ,ibe  last  season  for  economic 
reasons,  necessitating  the  reduction 
of  the  teaching  staff  by  six  teachers, 
and  making  it  impossible  to  handle 
as  many  students  as  during  the  year 
previous.  When  one  learns  that  this 
university  is  conducting  its  impor- 
tant and  far  reaching  work  with  oper- 
ating expenses  for  the  past  year  total- 
ling less  than  $114,000  for  all  De- 
partments, there  is  still  another  com- 
parative point  of  view  from  which  to 
judge  of  the  efficiency  and  standing 
of  this  institution. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  con- 
fines its  work  to  two  distinct  lines, 
that  of  prepariiig  the  students  for 
professional    courses    in    the    States, 


such  as  engineering,  and  that  of  pre- 
paring teachers  for  high  and  continua- 
tion schools.  Some  0t  these  students 
get  practice  in  teaching  in  tht  Uni- 
versity High  School. 

The  College  of  Law  graduated  it3 
first  dass  last  year.  This  Depart- 
ment is  handicapped  both  for  the 
lack  of  instructors,  proper  rooms  and  a 
good  reference  Ubrary.  The  Coll^;e 
of  Pharmacy  also  graduated  its  6ist 
dass  during  the  past  year.  The 
Practice  School  is  particularly  popu- 
lar with  students  who  take  their 
Acfulemic  work  in  the  mornings,  and 
utilize  their  afternoons  for  manual 
wbrk.  One  is  taken  thru  well  equipped 
shops  for  carpentering,  work  in 
metals,  and  is  also  shown  the  modd 
gardens  wherein  students  learn  the 
rudiments  of  fruit  raising  as  wdl  as 
the  departments  in  which  girls  are  in- 
structed in  cooking  and  household 
economics. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Medianic  Arts  is  situated  at  Maya- 
guez,  and  this  institution  is  run  as  a 
department  of  the  University  proper 
with  a  budget  of  about  £38,000  a  year. 
One  finds  here  a  new  Sdence  Building 
completed  the  past  year,  and  the 
standard  of  work  along  all  lines  being 
steadily  raised.  Another  recent  fea- 
ture is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  Agricultural  Department  in  the 
line  of  giving  opportunity  for  students 
to  support  themsdves  while  studying. 
The  dairy  and  the  college  farm  were 
made  available  by  the  Trustees  for 
student  labor,  and  of  1 25  students,  about 
sixty  per  cent  took  advantage  during 
this  past  year,  of  this  means  of  pay- 
ing their  expenses. 

There  is  a  teaching  corps  of  twenty, 
and  while  American  teachers  are  us- 
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ually  scattei^  thru  the  members  of 
this  and  other  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  majority  of  the  teachers 
are  Porto  Ricans. 

The  new  Machine  Shop,  the  Labora- 
tory, and  the  Farm  equipment  are 
sufficient  to  accomodate  three  hundred 
students  who  are  expected  to  be  in 
attendance  the  coming  year.  The 
tegular  course  is  four  years  in  length, 
and  without  doubt  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  the  University  more  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  necessary 
present  day  demands  of  the  Island, 


than  this  section  of  education  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanical  arts. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico,  as 
wdl  as  the  entire  educational  move- 
ment of  the  Island  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  its  present  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Paui<  G.  Miuj3R,  who  with  a  care- 
fully chosen  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers  is  devoting  his  efforts  to  the 
production  in  this  Islahd  possession 
of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
education,  of  a  new  type  of  youth 
for  Porto  Rico,  whose  striking  char- 
acteristic is  economic  independence. 


Our  Cafeteria 

By  MAY  E.  HAGENBACH 
Civic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Pa. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
"high  cost  of  living"  we  decided 
to  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  our 
school,  by  supplying  something 
warm  at  the  noon  hour  for  those 
students  who  carry  lunch. 

Many  of  the  Model  School  chil- 
dren and  pupils  of  Normal  depart- 
ment had  nothing  warm  to  cheer 
them  from  early  morning  until 
nightfall — ^previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cafeteria. 

The  Board  of  Directors  allowed 
us  to  use  the  domestic  science  room, 
which  adjoins  the  lunch  room  in  the 
basement;  but  we  were  asked  to 
finance  the  proposition  and  carry  it 
thru. 

Investing  five  dollars  of  our  own 
money,  the  domestic  science  teacher 
and  myself  purchased  enamel  plates, 
cups,  metallic  spoons  and  materials 


for  soup,  beans,  cocoa  and  sugar. 
The  milk  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  food  are  delivered  daily. 
The  teacher  in  charge  prepares  the 
food  during  the  last  hour  of  the 
morning   session. 

Immediately  after  dismissal  pu- 
pils pass  in  line,  help  themselves 
to  cups,  plates  or  spoons,  and  de- 
posit two  cents  for  a  cup  of  cocoa, 
or  soup,  five  cents  for  a  plate  of 
beans.  These  are  served  by  the 
domestic  science  teacher  and  her 
assistant. 

At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  we 
had  met  all  expenses  and  had  five 
dollars  in  the  treasury,  besides  feel- 
ing repaid  by  the  good  spirit  which 
prevails  at  the  lunch  hour.  We 
sincerely  hope  to  see  an  improvement 
in  the  health  and  studies  of  the  chil- 
dren. 
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I 

By  ALBERT  J.  LEVINE 


TO  say  we  are  just  waking  up  to 
our  educational  needs  is  to 
ascribe  too  little  vitality  to  the  edu- 
cational reformers.  Like  the  poor, 
they  have  always  been  with  us; 
only  we  now  refuse  to  be  shackled 
by  the  criticisms.  We  condemn 
Mr.  Brown's  excessive  cautious- 
ness: "Everytime  I  see  my  grand- 
father's sword,"  exulted  Mr.  Brown, 
"I  feel  like  going  to  war.  But  when 
I  see  his  wooden  leg,  I  change  my 
mind."  Heroic  situations  require  he- 
roic measures.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  blind  ourselves  to 
the  "wooden  leg"  flaunted  by  the 
stagnant  conservatism  of  some 
school  critics.  Educational  con- 
servatism has  intrenched  itself  be- 
hind the  three  R's,  Reading,  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  and  later,  so-called 
fads  —  Drawing,  Music,  Sewing, 
Shop-work  and  Physical  Training 
have  been  the  chief  concern  of  the 
public  schools.  Our  forebears  have 
found  these  weapons  highly  effec- 
tive. Society  was  then  structurally 
simple;  living,  less  strenuous. 
Moreover  the  school  was  amply 
supplemented  by  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  vocation.  These 
educative  agencies  were  still  in  the 
state  of  fluidity;  they  had  not  yet 
congealed  into  formalism,  into  iron- 
band  institutions. 

Life  was  absolutely  on  one  note — 
simplicity.  This  condition  of  sim- 
plicity, of  .undifferentiated  unity,  has 
given  place   to  a   highly   complex 


social  organism.  The  activities  of 
life  have  become  highly  diversified, 
while  the  educational  preparedness 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demands 
placed  on  it;  and  the  stricture  is 
made  that  we  are  asking  the  child  to 
build  sky-scrapers  with  the  tools 
adequate  only  for  the  construction 
of  the  log  cabin.  Not  that  the  log 
cabin  isn't  a  substantial  and  useful 
structure;  but  that  the  world  has 
outgrown  it  and  the  Three  R's  are 
totally  unsuited  to  the  carving  out 
of  the  modern  massive  solid,  cloud- 
scraping  career. 

A  career  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  gamble  or  as  an  act  of  providence ; 
it  is  fast  becoming  a  scientific  cal- 
cuation.  The  professions  and  the  in- 
dustries are  falling  under  the  spell 
of  scientific  management.  We  are 
undertaking  a  new  classification  of 
mankind  on  the  basis  of  potential 
efficiency.  We  are  ascertaining 
what  qualities  of  hand,  head  and 
heart  are  the  necessary  pre-supposi- 
tions  for  certain  careers;  and,  since 
thousands  of  children  never  go  be- 
yond the  public  schools,  we  are  seek- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  public 
school  authorities  for  the  guidance 
of  their  lives. 

The  task  is  a  stupendous  one. 
Parents  are  averse  to  having  their 
children  labelled  and  classified, 
while  educators  urge  the  futility  of 
such  classification  on  psychological 
grounds.  The  public  school  grad- 
uate is  too  immature  to  find  himself 
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industrially,  using  the  term  in  its 
most  comprehensive  application. 
Industrial  heads  do  not  as  a  rule, 
consider  the  application  of  youths 
under  sixteen. 

To  prepare  a  child  of  the  age  of 
14  for  a  specific  trade  under  the 
auspices  of  the  public  school  is  to 
supply  a  product  the  demand  for 
which  will  oiily  assert  itself  two 
years  later.  Moreover,  we  can't  go 
on  turning  out  uniform  "pegs" 
knowing  full  well  that  some  of  the 
"holes"  they  will  have  to  fit  into 
may  be  "round"  or  "square."  Be- 
sides, how  are  the  school  authorities 
to  know  how  many  "pegs"  of  each 
trade  any  particular  industry  is 
ready  to  absorb?  However,  we 
have  broken  ground  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  educational  edifice. 
But  we  can't  discard  the  Three  R's. 
The  child's  intellect  must  be  de- 
veloped. Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic  are  the  instruments  of 
instruction.  A  competency  in  these 
studies  enables  the  child  to  pass 
from  the  class  of  educand  to  that 
of  self-educator;  he  becomes  a  self- 
taught  individual. 

To  the  criticism  that  our  school 
gradaaite  cannot  read,  cipher  or 
write,  we  may  oppose  the  affirma- 
tion that  reading  has  no  boundaries, 
that  ciphering  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  higher  reasoning,  while 
composition  is  a  limitless  art.  The 
English  language  numbers  its  ele- 
ments in  the  thousands.  Because 
of  its  richness  in  synonyms  there 
exists  a  wide  choice  for  the  express- 
ion of  the  simplest  thoughts.  Who 
can  delimit  the.  extent  of  a  child's 
vocabulary?  What  words  may  we 
expect  a  child  to  spell  correctly? 


While  two  and  two  make  four,  now,, 
tomorrow  and  next  year,  thought 
expression  in  the  form  of  composi- 
tion or  letter  has  nothing  of  this 
permanency,  definiteness  and  im- 
mutability. 

Moreover,  to  stress  proficiency  in 
the  Three  R's  is  to  exalt  their  in- 
fluence upon  success  in  "complete 
living."  Book  learning  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  lives  of  those  pre- 
paring for  professional  careers.  But 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  school 
children  enter  the  industries-trades, 
clerkships,  and  managerial  positions. 
Poor  spelling,  incorrect  ciphering 
and  indifferent  composition,  cause 
few  failures,  and  these  are  remedi- 
able defects  because  of  Man's  great 
capacity  for  educability.  Besides 
continuation  classes — ^the  kind  con- 
ducted by  Altman  &  Co.  of  New 
York — can  smooth  away  irregulari- 
ties in  scholastic  proficiency.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  look  for  other  qual- 
ities. They  reward  with  advance- 
ment those  of  their  subordinates 
who  are  accurate,  orderly,  syste- 
matic, neat,  honest,  dependable  and 
industrious;  they  prefer  manual 
dexterity  and  initiative  to  scholastic 
excellence.  Readiness  in  learning 
and  cheerfulness  in  obeying  orders, 
outshine  skill  in  spelling  or  cipher- 
ing. 

The  schools  can  and  should  im- 
prove the  education  of  the  head; 
shops  of  all  kinds  can  refine  the 
child's  manual  dexterity.  The  ques- 
tion now  resolves  itself  into  the 
query,  "To  what  extent  can  the 
school  train  the  heart?  the  charac- 
ter ?"  For  orderliness,  neatness  and 
honesty  are  born  of  the  spirit ;  they 
are  attributes  of  the  moral  fiber;: 
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their  sum  is   personality. 

One  school  system  is  advocating 
the  co-ordination  of  head,  hand  and 
heart  education.  It  is  variously 
known  as  the  work-play-and-study 
schools,  the  Wirt  schools  and  the 
Gary  Schools.  The  church,  the 
library  and  other  child  welfare 
agencies  are  linked  up  organically 
with  the  academic  division.  In  the 
Gary  School,  the  child  spends  much 
time  in  the  shops,  where  a  taste  for 
the  industries  is  inculcated.  Un- 
der an  administration  that  super- 
vises the  play  period,  that  creates 
the  reading  or  library  habit,  there 
is  opportunity  for  strengthening 
the  moral  fiber;  and,  when  the  re- 
ligious instruction  emphasizes  the 
moral  obligations  of  the  child,  there 
is  apt  to  issue  a  better  school  prod- 
uct than  from  the  traditional 
school.  By  harnessing  tip  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  street, 
an  improvement  in  efficiency  is  pre- 
dictable. We  are,  however,  not 
ready  to  proclaim  the  Gary  School 
the  sole  apostle  of  a  new  education. 
There  is  little  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Gary  School  will  conscious- 
ly make  the  child  more  orderly, 
neat,  systematic  and  accurate. 

We  can't  look  for  light  only  to 
the  organization  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. We  will  do  well  to  join  hands 
with  efficiency  experts;  we  will  be 
well  advised  to  examine  farther  into 
their  scientific  principles  as  appli- 
cable to  the  scholar  and  to  the 
teacher.  Scientific  management  has 
formulated  'a  number  of  proposi- 
tions. 

The  schools  need  most  urgently 
those  of  their  corollaries  that  con- 
cem  themselves  with  intensive  re- 


finements of  methods  and  devices 
operative  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
educational  product,  the  school 
graduate.  Educators  must  incor- 
porate in  their  educational  creed 
those  tenets  of  modern  business 
philosophy  which  underlie  the  com- 
putation of  factory  costs,  the  accel- 
eration of  production  time,  and  the 
melioration  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  factory  personnel.  Our 
schools  are  criticised  not  so  much 
for  their  lack  of  swiming  tanks,  ele- 
vators and  automatic  telephones  but 
rather  for  their  failure  to  install 
laboratories  corresponding  to  ihdus- 
trial  testing  rooms  which  success- 
fully employ  microscopes,  cameras, 
micrographs  and  testing  machines. 

It  is  believed  that  to  be  scien- 
tifically managed  an  organization 
must  possess  efficiency  tests,  effi- 
ciency rewards,  efficiency  standards 
and  ideals  and  aims  that  must  be 
constantly  revised.  The  whole 
question  of  scientific  management 
is  pregnant  with  promises  for  edu- 
cational betterment.  Educational 
experts  have  made  notable  progress 
within  the  last  few  years.  How 
many  of  these  principles  of  scientific 
management  are  being  worked  out 
in  the  class-room  ?  Have  we  devised 
efficiency  tests  for  intelligence,  sys- 
tem and  other  industrial  virtues? 
We  have  the  Rice  tests  for  spelling, 
the  Courtis  tests  for  arithmetic,  the 
Thorndike  scales  for  writing  and  the 
Hillegas  scales  for  composition. 
We  have  the  Binet-Simon  tests  for 
intelligence;  we  have  none  for  test- 
ing initiative,  system  and  order- 
liness. 

A  keener  need  is  felt  for  efficiency 
rewards.    In  the    large    cities    the 
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teachers  are  employed  under  a  sys- 
tem that  extends  a  permanent  ten- 
ure of  office  with  automatic  yearly 
increments  during  satisfactory  be- 
havior. New  York  City  rates 
teachers  A,  B  plus,  B,  C,  and'D, 
according  as  they  are  adjudged  ex- 
cellent, very  good,  satisfactory, 
poor  and  bad.  Those  who  are 
marked  above  B  obtain  the  same 
reward — an  annual  increase.  The 
excellent  teacher  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  distinction  that  carries  with 
it  no  promotion  or  advancement. 
Scientific  management  is  condemn- 
ing a  form  of  efficiency  reward  that 
it  not  monetary,  or  which  does  not 
make  provision  for  progressive 
graduations  within  a  grade  of  serv- 
ice. The  employer  that  would  re- 
ward all  forms  of  excellence  in  the 
same  manner  would  have  little 
credit  as  a  scientific  manager. 

The  number  of  good  teachers  is 
diminishing  to  the  vanishing  point 
because  school  betterment  is  sub- 
ordinated to  other  forms  of  civic 
improvement.  Millions  for  public 
buildings  and  one  cent  for  school 
buildings  expresses  the  ratio  the 
taxpayers  would  like  to  maintain. 
Not  that  the  needs  of  education  are 
mainly  buildings,  but  the  econom- 
ics that  is  practiced  with  respect 
to  the  educational  wants  is  the 
''bang  went  a  saxpence"  variety. 
Teachers'  salaries  are  increased  at 
the  point  of  the  legislative  pistol: 
the  teacher  must  go  over  the  head 
of  a  complacent  board  to  get  a 
square  deal. 

An  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and 
ungracious  generosity  does  not  at- 
tract good  teachers ;  they  seek  more 
salubrious  climates.    The  teacher  is 


becoming  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
prosperity.  He  is  succumbing  to 
the  materialistic  rewards  of  success- 
ful business  enterprise.  He  craves 
the  same  treatment  accorded  to  the 
efficient  business  lieutenant.  He 
can't  do  high  thinking  on  low  liv- 
ing; the  shabby  genteelity  of  the 
traditional  school  marm  is  no  more 
a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the 
school  master.  Unless  he  can  in- 
duce a  sufficient  number  of  dollars 
to  gather  beneath  his  roof  with  reg- 
ularity and  promptness  he  cannot, 
with  justice  to  himself,  continue  in 
an  employment  that  considers  the 
nobility  of  the  profession  and  the 
gratification  of  a  task  well  done,  the 
major  portion  of  its  compensa- 
tion. Unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
must  bring  a  monetary  return  com- 
mensurate with  the  sacrifices  made. 
The  far-sighted  policy  that  antici- 
pates just  demands  of  the  employe 
is  neither  philanthropy  nor  humani- 
tarianism.  It  is  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  scientific  management;  it 
pays  on  the  currency  that  is  intan- 
gible— good-will.  The  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  recently  made  a 
good  business  move  in  granting  a 
substantial  increase  to  their  thou- 
sands of  workmen.  The  temporary 
increase  in  pay  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  is  typical  of  the 
common  sense  view  of  being  before- 
handed  in  dealing  with  subordi- 
nates. The  employer  that  regards 
a  raise  as  a  species  of  hold-up,  must 
content  himself  with  spiritless  labor 
or,  worse  still,  he  must  resign  him- 
self to  live  in  an  armed  camp  brist- 
ling  with   belligerency,    that    may 
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readily    lead    to    sharp    encounters. 

It  is  currently  believed  that  the 
teacher  is  not  subject  to  the  inter- 
action of  economic  forces;  the  do- 
mesticities of  life  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  into  his  scholastic  home. 
"Steel  workers,  cotton  workers  all 
have  received  an  increase  in  wages/' 
.F.  P.  Adams  observes  in  his  mock- 
serious  vein.  "What  a  providential 
thing  it  is  that  college  professors 
can  live  on  so  exalted  a  plane  that 
the  high  cost  of  coal,  eggs,  milk,  and 
similar  gross  commodities  affect 
them  not  at  all !" 

The  school  authorities  mismanage 
their  teachers  in  yet  another  way. 
Emulation  is  a  fundamental  of  class 
management;  it  is  considered  by 
many,  a  vital  principle  of  business 
management.  The  insurance  agent 
of  a  Manhattan  district  is  grateful 
for  the  assurance  that  his  fellow 
agent  of  a  competing  territory  is 
not  exceeding  his'  record  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  written;  and 
the  leading  agent,  for  a  given  period, 
must  find  in  his  success  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration  and  satisfac- 
tion— forms  of  compensation  not 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Ci- 
tation in  the  orders  of  the  day  spurs 
the  soldier  to  greater  sacrifices;  and 
the  soldier  of  industry  does  not  owe 
'  his  captain  a  like  implicit  obedience. 
His  sense  of  duty  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  soldier's;  one's  salary  does 
not  forge  irrefragable  bonds  be- 
tween employe  and  employer.  There 
exists  sufficient  reason  for  a  public 
recognition  of  his  services. 

Admittedly  the  excellent  teacher 
is  not  without  honor  in  his  own 
school;  but  his  light  is,  too  often, 
hidden    under    the    bushel    of    his 


school  building*  His  rating  by  su- 
perintendent and  principal  only 
serves  to  clutter  up  a  pigeon-hole  of 
a  filing  cabinet.  It  is  usually  left 
to  private  investigation  or  casual 
observation  to  find  "High  Spots"  in 
teaching.  Meritorious  work  does 
not  get  the  publicity  that  is  accord- 
ed the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  a 
railway  conductor.  The  mainten- 
ance of  a  school  magazine  by  the 
school  authorities  in  an  activity  well 
within  the  means  of  the  larger 
cities;  and  there  is  no  one  agency 
better  equipped  to  create  and  sus- 
tain an  espirit  de  corps. 

The  efficiency  rewards  of  the 
pupil  are  even  more  inchoate  and 
blind.  The  same  letter  symbols  are 
employed.  The  pupil  is  graded 
under  the  rubrics  of  Effort,  Profi- 
ciency and  Conduct.  Aside  from 
their  subjective  character,  such  rat- 
ings do  not  take  cognizance  of  the 
child's  "heart"  proficiency  —  his 
character  and  all  its  component 
elements.  Those  who  are  marked 
unsatisfactory — ^whose  gradings  are 
as  low  as  C  or  D — ^are  left  to  stew 
in  their  own  juices  of  incompe- 
tency for  another  month  or  another 
term. 

The  deficiency  may  have  been  in- 
curred in  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum — ^Three  R's  and  their 
ramifications.  The  child's  effort  is 
judged  in  its  relation  to  results — 
proficiency,  while  his  conduct  mark 
is  an  arbitrary  symbol  that  indicates 
the  child's  mode  of  reaction  towards 
the  teacher.  True,  promotion  is 
made  solely  on  the  child's  mark  in 
proficiency;  nevertheless  the  failure 
to  make  a  similar  reward  for  neat- 
ness, obedience,  cheerfulness,  initia- 
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tive  as  distinct  and  recognizable 
virtues  militates  against  the  adequa- 
cy of  these  efficiency  rewards;  and 
since  employers  demand  these  at- 
tributes, it  is  unscientific  for  the 
school  to  give  them  only  casual,  in- 
cidental consideration. 

If  the  efficiency  rewards  for  pupil 
and  teacher  are  unscientific  the 
efficiency  standards  are  almost  non- 
existent. When  is  a  pupil  doing 
satisfactory  work?  When  he  re- 
ceives a  certain  predetermined  mini- 
mum rating.  This  rating  is  based 
on  a  percentile  basis.  This  system 
works  badly  in  evaluating  aca- 
demic work.  Because  of  poor  super- 
visory standards,  the  teacher  is 
compelled  to  show  results.  He 
must  cause  the  pupil  to  produce  a 
definite,  determinative  quantity  and 
quality  of  knowledge  in  response  to 


certain  oral  or  written  questions. 
The  child's  mind  is  tamed  in  a  safe 
in  which  are  stored  subject-matter 
of  various  degrees  of  practical  use- 
fulness. The  supervising  official, 
armed  with  the  combination  may 
approach  this  treasure-vault  any 
time  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  the 
teacher  is  held  responsible  for  its 
contents.  Small  attempt  is  made 
to  test  anything  but  the  child's 
memory.  His  springs  of  character 
are  never  tapped.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  teacher  concentrates  on  fill- 
ing the  memory;  teaching  for  re- 
sults is  less  exhausting  than  teach- 
ing for  power,  and  for  character 
building.  There  is  no  sense  in  per- 
forming the  labors  of  Danaiads — of 
pouring  the  waters  of  character 
building  into  the  sieve  of  super- 
visory indifference. 


HYMN 

"For  the  Men  at  the  Front." 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM 

(Five  miUion  copies  of  this  hymn  have  been  sold  and  the  profits  given  to  the  tarious  funds 
for  the  wounded.     It  is  now  being  sung  ail  round  the  world,) 


Lord  God  of  Hosts,  whose  mighty  hand 
Dominion  holds  on  sea  and  land, 
In  Peace  and  War  Thy  Will  we  see 
Shaping  the  larger  liberty. 
Nations  may  rise  and  nations  fall. 
Thy  changeless  Purpose  rules  them  all. 


When  Death  flies  swift  on  wave  or  field. 
Be  Thou  a  sure  defence  and  shieldl 
Console  and  succour  those  who  fall, 
And  help  and  hearten  each  and  alll 
O,  hear  a  people's  prayers  for  those 
Who  fearless  face  their  countrjr's  foesl 


For  those  who  weak  and  broken  lie. 
In  weariness  and  agony — 
Great  Healer,  to  their  beds  of  pain 
Come,  touch,  and  make  them  whole  again 
O,  hear  a  people's  prayers,  and  bless 
Thy  servants  in  their  hour  of  stress! 

From  "AWs  WeUr  {George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany): 


S\o 


Baltimore  Offers  One  Thousand  Dollars  for  a  National 

Citizens*  Creed 

By  H.  LOWREY  COOLING 


When  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is 
thieatened;  when  the  institutions  of 
freedom  and  independence,  and  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness  are  menaced 
by  a  foe  to  humanity,  the  selfidi  inter- 
ests of  sectionalism  and  party  politics 
are  thrown  in  the  scrap-heap.  At 
sudi  a  time,  the  people  of  these  United 
States  rise  as  a  unit  to  fight,  that  pos- 
terity may  enjoy  the  sacred  things 
handed  down  by  sturdy,  unconquered 
forefathers. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  great 
events^  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  a 
people  find  expression.  The  Mar- 
seillaise, which  immortalized  Rouget 
Lisle,  has  sent  more  men  into  heroic 
combat  than  any  other  national  an- 
them. The  invasion  of  Maryland  and 
the  attack  upon  Baltimore  in  the  War 
of  1812  gave  to  America  "Ths  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  of  Frances  Scott 
Key. 

At  the  Battle  of  Baltimore,  fortunate 
dicumstances  gave  perfect  setting  for 
the  writing  of  Key's  anthem, — ^for  the 
songs  of  the  peoples  cannot  be  made 
to  order.  Baltimore  had  been  active 
in  sending  out  fast  clipper  ships  which 
so  greatly  harassed  the  enemy  that 
Britain  planned  to  take  the  city. 
Baltimore  once  occupied,  the  foe  would 
have  been  in  striking  distance  of  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia,  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  cut  in  twain.  It 
was  immediately  following  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  at  Baltimore  that  the 


haggling  of  the  peace  representatives 
of  England  at  Ghent  ceased,  and  the 
Americans  gained  the  points  most 
desired. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry 
lasted  all  the  day  and  night  of  Septem- 
ber 13-14,  1814,  and  when  the  gray 
dawn  spread  over  the  waters  of  the 
Patapsco  and  the  Cheaspeake,  the 
American  banner  was  still  floating  over 
the  fort  proudly  challenging  the 
would-be  invaders.  Then  it  was  that 
Frances  Scott  Key,  held  on  an  enemy 
ship,  knew  that  the  occasional  bomb- 
illumined  glimpses  of  the  flag  seen 
during  a  sleepless  night  were  not  the 
hallucinations  of  an  overwrought 
brain.  Key  was  not  a  great  poet.  But  as 
he  peered  through  the  haze  of  battle, 
his  soul  transcended  itself,  and  he  was 
inspired  to  write  his  immortal  lines. 

The  United  States  is  again  engaged 
in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for 
the  sake  of  the  democracy  it  loves  and 
the  democracy  it  is.  And  out  of  these 
times  of  stress  there  is  coming  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  people  a  National 
Citizens'  Creed  which  will  embody  the 
aspirations,  the  duties,  the  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  Americans.  It  will  be  based  upon 
American  principles,  upon  the  ideals 
and  achievements  of  the  American 
people.  It  wiQ  be  brief  and  simple,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  taught  to  children 
in  the  schools  of  the  whole  country. 
And  it  wiU  be  written  by  an  American ! 
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Posterity  will  revere  the  name  of  its 
author.  With  almost  a  single  sweeD 
of  his  pen,  he  will  become  famous.  For 
it  is  to  be  a  people's  creed. 

Glory  is  not  all  which  will  come  to 
the  successful  author.  Matthbw 
Pagb  Andrbws,  of  The  Vigilantes, 
suggested  to  Mayor  Jambs  H.  Prbs- 
TON,  of  Baltimore,  that  he  and  other 
officers  of  the  National  Star-Spangled 
Banner  Association  subscribe  a  sum 
of  $1000.00  as  an  award  for  the  suc- 


cessful Citizens'  Creed.  Mayor  Prbs- 
TON  at  once  saw  the  incalculable  value 
of  the  idea,  carried  out  under  national 
auspices.  He  expanded  it  into  the 
proposition  that  Baltimore  City,  as  the 
buthplace  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  the  home  of  Francis 
Scorr  Kby,  should  give  the  national 
award.  The  Board  of  Estimates 
approved,  and  Baltimore  drew  up  the 
draft  for  $1000.00,  which  now  awaits 
the  writer  of  the  Citizens'  Creed. 


Western  Reserve  University  in  the  City  of  Cleveland 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  THWING 

(At  our  request  Dr.  Thwing  furnishes  this  condensed  summary  of  the  history  and 
achievements  of  that  remarkable  institution  of  which  he  is  the  happy  and  honored  Presi- 
dent.— ^Eds.) 


WESTERN  Reserve  Univeraty 
had  its  beginning  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  origin  is  a 
part  of  the  westward  movement  of 
education  which,  beginning  in  Ohio, 
has  continued  thruout  the  westward 
progress  of  the  American  people.  Its 
origin  was  in  part  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  also  in  part  purely  edu- 
cational. 

It  has  from  decade  to  decade 
founded  new  departments  until  at  the 
present  time  they  number  ten,  one  for 
each  decade  of  its  centennial  history. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  was  its  removal  from  Hud- 
son, a  little  town  twenty  miles  from 
Cleveland,  to  Cleveland  in  the  3rear 
1882.  The  undergraudate  depart- 
ment became  then  known  as  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
recognizing  the  great  gift  of  Amasa 


Stone,  made  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Adelbert,  who  had  been  drowned  while 
a  student  at  Yale,  twenty  years  before. 
Since  that  date,  the  following  depart- 
ments have  been  added: 

The  College  for  Women,  established 
in  1888; 

The  Graduate  School,  established 
in  1892; 

The  School  of  Medicine — ^formerly 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Medical 
College — ^founded  in  1843; 

The  Franklin  Thomas  Backus  Law 
School,  established  in  1892; 

The  Dental  School,  established  in 
1892; 

The  Library  School,  established  in 

1904; 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  estab- 
lished in  1882  as  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Pharmacy,  and  made  a  part  of 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1908; 
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The  School  of  Education:  Summer 
Session,  established  in  1915; 

The    School    of    Applied    Social 
Sciences,    established    in    1915. 

Thruout  this  period  great  names 
have  been  enrolled  among  its  teachers : 
Laitrens  Perseus  Hickok,  the  theo- 
logian; CuAS  LooMis,  the  mathema- 
tician; Charles  Augustus  Young, 
the  astronomor;  Samuel  St.  John, 
the  geologist;  Edward  Williams  Mor- 
LBY,  the  chemist;  Samuel  Colcord 
Bartlett,  the  philosopher,  afterward 
President  of  Dartmouth  College;  Na- 
than Perkins  Sbymour,  Thomas  Day 
Seymour,  and  Bernadotie  Perrin, 
linguists;  Edwin  Gaylord  Bourne 
the  historian,  and  many  others. 

Names  of  eminent  men  are  found 
upon  its  pst  of  graduates,  among  whom 
ore  Honorable  John  Hessin  Clarke, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Yale  University; 
JosiAH    Strong,    President    of    the 


American  Institute  of  Social  Service; 
Jacob  Chamberlain  and  John  Peter 
Jones,  leaders  in  the  great  missionary 
movement  in  India;  Wu«liam  ElEROy 
Curtis,  journalist  and  author;  Arthur 
CusHMAN  McGcFPERT,  Profcssor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

One  of  the  more  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  University  relates 
to  the  confederate  system.  In  affilia- 
tion with  it  are  some  eifj^t  corporations. 
Among  them  are  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  Lakeside  Hospital, 
the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
Charity  Hospital,  the  City  Hospital, 
the  Cleveland  Art  School,  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. These  affiliations  represent 
economy  in  resource,  efficiency,  and 
a  general  sense  of  satisfaction.  The 
co-operation  is  an  illustration  of  what 
it  is  believed  by  the  University  author- 
ities will  become  a  more  commofn  and 
a  most  beneficent  element  in  Univer- 
sity administration. 


Reading  Course  for  Parents 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Home  Education  Dioision 

Reading  Course  No.  3 
(For  other  courses  see  foiiner  numbers  of  Educational  Foundations). 


Tire 


is  a  sdiool  which  never 
to  educate  its  pupils. 
"The  learned/'  says  Schopbnhaubr, 
"are  those  who  have  studied  in  books; 
the  thinkers,  geniuses,  enlighteners 
of  the  world  and  liberators  of  the 
human  race  are  those  who  have  read 
direct  from  the  pages  of  life  itself." 
Every  mother  is  reading  direct 
from  the  pages  of  life  itself  in  bearing 


children  and  rearing  a  family.  She 
is  learning  lessons  as  valuable  as  any 
she  may  give,  for  every  woman  who 
has  experienced  motherhood  has  a 
glimpse  of  life's  great  meanings — 
wider  and  deeper  than  is  possible 
without  this  experience. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  a 
happy,  joyous  childhood.  Parental 
understanding   of   the   child — of   his 
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nonxial  conditions,  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  growth,  of  the  inner  life — 
is  necessary  for  those  who  fulfill  the 
sacred  trust  of  parenthood  and  for 
the  perfect  development  of  children 
for  good  citizenship  and  life. 

Children  must  be  instructed  in 
habits  of  obedience,  honesty,  self- 
control,  reliability,  purity,  sincerity 
and  efficiency.  There  must  be  con- 
structive seed  sowing  in  all  the  early 
years  of  life.  When  and  how  to  plant 
the  seeds  should  be  more  fully  under- 
stood. 

Blighted  lives,  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually,  are  often  the  results 
of  mistaken  methods  in  bringing  up 
children. 

Good  but  weak  parents  with  aimless, 
drifting  methods  may  have  as  bad 
influence  on  their  children  as  parents 
whose  characters  are  positively  bad. 

The  science  of  child  nurture  is  the 
most  important  of  all  sciences.  In- 
fant mortality  may  be  reduced  more 
than  half  by  education  of  mothers  in 
baby  hygiene. 

The  home  is  the  greatest  educational 
force  in  the  world,  but  it  has  never 
been  fuUy  equipped  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  for  which  it  is  destined. 

The  home  has  the  child  entirely 
within  its  care  for  the  first  six  years 
of  life,  and  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
time  after  school  days  begin. 

Believing  that  mothers  and  fathers 
who    have    gained    experience    thru 


parenthood  would  welcome  suggestions 
as  to  methods  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  life  of  children,  the  Home 
Education  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  recommends  the  following 
list  of  books  for  reading  and  study. 
This  list  is  made  up  of  books  ^diich 
have  proved  valuable  to  many  parents. 

A  shelf  of  books  on  child  care  and 
nurture  should  be  part  of  every 
mother's  equipment  for  her  work. 

The  lawyer  with  his  library,  the 
physician  with  his  medical  hbrary, 
the  teacher  continually  studying  how 
to  teach,  are  examples  for  the  mother, 
the  greatest  teacher  of  all.  She,  too, 
should  have  her  library  for  study  and 
reference. 

The  list  of  books  given  here  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.*  Many 
books  helpful  to  parents  in  the  care  and 
education  of  their  children  are  notindu- 
ded  in  it.  Some  of  those  not  included 
may  be  much  better  than  some  that  are 
in  the  Ust.  However,  theUst  is  typical 
and  these  books  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
helpful. 

The  Home  Education  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  wiU  gladly  give  information 
about  other  books  upon  request  and 
will  also  attempt  to  answer  briefly 
any  specific  questions  in  regard  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  education 
of  young  children. 

*See  Ust  page  S66 
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A  REVIEW 
By  MORTON  SNYDER 


Principles  of  Secondary  Education; 
edited  by  Paui<  MonroBi  Professor 
of  Histoiy  of  Education,  Teachers' 
College,  (The  Textbook  Series  of 
Education,)  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1915.  Cloth, 
774  pages,  introductory  outline, 
chapter  bibliographies  and  topics 
for  study.    $1.90. 

High  School  and  Class  Management; 
HoRACB  A.  HoLUSTER,  Professor 
of  Education  and  High  School 
Visitor  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston, 
1915,  doth,  310  pages.    $1.50. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools, 

SAMU8LCHESTBRPARKBR>Dean    of 

College  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago.    Ginn  &  Company,  New 
York,   1915,  doth,  illustrated,  522 
pages,  diapter  bibliographies.    $ 
Fsydiology  of  High  School  Subjects, 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,    Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1915,  doth,  508 
pages,    $ 
The  High  School  Age,  Irvino  King, 
College  of  Education,  University  of 
Iowa,  (childhood  and  youth  series.) 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianap- 
olis,  1914,  doth,  225  pages,  illus- 
trated, chapter,  bibKographies.  $1.00 
Someone  has  said   that  our  high 
schools  are  at  the  adolescent  period 
of    their    devdopment.    They    take 
themsdves  very  seriously  and  they 


are  demanding  and  leodving  much 
attention  from  everyone.  Their  own 
teadiers  and  prindpals.  Boards  of 
Education  and  State  Supervisors,  col- 
lege professors  and  educational  sur- 
veyors have  been  studying,  diagnos- 
ing and  prescribing.  As  a  result  of  so 
much  interest  many  of  the  worst  ills 
are  in  a  fair  way  toward  being  cured. 
During  the  past  few  years  at  least  a 
dozen  excellent  books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  various  phases  of  secondary 
education.  The  appearance  of  so 
many  really  good  works  on  this  fidd 
lends  faith  to  our  hope  that  our  ado- 
lescent will  come  thru  the  period  of 
stress  with  something  like  an  estab- 
lished diaracter  and  a  sound  mind. 

Many  of  the  best  contributors  to 
the  educational  literature  of  the  day 
are  working  in  the  Middle  West 
This  section  of  our  country  is  meeting 
its  problems  with  mind  unhampered 
by  precedent  and  is  showing  us  how 
to  attadc  and  solve  our  difficulties. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Profsssor 
MoNROB»  in  compiling  his  textbook 
on  the  Prindples  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, has  chosen  his  experts  dther 
from  the  West  or  from  the  Teachers' 
College  in  New  York.  The  book  is  an 
interestiofg  hSit  not  entirdy  effective 
volume.  As  editor,  Profsssor  Mon- 
ROB  has  brought  together  the  views  of 
many  spedalists  in  various  depart- 
ments. This  plan  results  in  tbfo  presen- 
tation of  many  opinions  not  mutually 
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in  agreement,  and  leaves  the  leader 
to  fonn  his  own  conclusions.  The 
mature  student  or  experienced  teacher 
will  find  the  work  suggestive  and 
stimulating;  the  less  advanced  student 
may  be  confuted.  The  book  succeeds 
admiriably  in  its  expressed  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  body  of  fact  and  opinion 
in  the  entire  field  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  is  progressive  in  tone,  as 
the  appearance  of  such  names  as 
CuBBBRLY,  Snbddbn,  Dbwby  and 
Pbrry  would  suggest,  and  it  conains 
valuable  departmental  chapters  by 
recognized  authorities  like  Profbssors 
LoDGB,  Bakbr  and  SmiTh.  One 
could  wish  that  the  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  secondaiy  work  might  have 
been  given  more  space,  for,  if  it  is 
true  that  schoolmasters  forget  their 
boyhood  days,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  university  professor  of  education 
seems  oft  to  have  forgotten  his  school- 
teadiing  experience,  if  he  ever  had  any. 
A  happy  exception  is  Propbssor 
HoLUSTBR.  His  salvation  may  be 
that  he  is  a  state  high  school  visitor. 
This  position  doubtless  keeps  his  feet 
near  the  ground.  His  book,  High 
School  and  Class  Management,  is 
intensely  practical  and  is  good  read- 
ing. It  contains  a  wealth  of  helpful 
material  and  points  the  way  to  the 
accomplishment  of  results  and  to  the 
avoidance  of  the  difficulties  constantly 
arising  in  high  school  administration. 
The  tabulated  summary  of  state  laws 
relating  to  high  schools,  and  the 
chapter  on  Employment  of  Teachers 
are  especially  good.  Part  II  deals 
with  general  management,  Part 
III,  with  the  technique  of  teaching 
the  several  major  subjects  of  the 
present-day  high  school  curriculum. 
The  whole  volume  is  recommended 


to  men  and  women  interested  in 
effective  high  school  administration 
and  supervision. 

Propbssor  Parkbr,  too,  has  stayed 
near  the  earth  and  has  produced,  in 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools, 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  and,  indeed, 
entertaining  texts  imaginable.  He 
shows  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
scholarly  mind,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  young  human  nature,  and  a  sense 
of  humor.  The  volume  is  embellished 
wi^  a  number  of  illustrations,  and 
advice  and  instruction  are  pointed 
through  the  use  of  concrete  and  realis- 
tic examples.  Parkbr  suggests  "effi- 
ciency methods"  but  has  not  the 
factory  taint.  He  talks  in  a  thoro 
and  techinical  manner  but  at  the 
same  time  in  a  red-blooded  and  com- 
mon sense  way  about  a  thousand 
factors  in  high  school  work,  from 
theorems  and  Latin  inflections  to 
milk  ,tests  and  horizontal  bars.  His 
book  is  refreshing  and  professional. 

The  Psychology  of  High  School 
Subjects  is  naturally  a  more  deeply 
analytical  investigation  of  the  field 
covered  by  Parkbr's  book.  Dealing 
with  less  concrete  dements,  it  lades 
somewhat  of  the  direct  and  personal 
appeal.  "This  volunfe  is  an  effort  to 
open  tip  as  many  questions  as  possi- 
ble, to  summarize  definite  knowledge 
where  such  knowledge  exists,  and  to 
suggest  to  high  school  teachers  the 
methods  which  they  may  adopt  in 
canying  on  this  type  of  study."  It 
is,  however,  not  at  all  less  valuable  and 
interesting  for  teachers  who  are  willing 
to  cdnsider  intelligently  the  applica- 
tions of  science  to  the  problems  of 
study,  memorizing,  reciting,  and  re- 
taining, as  these  problems  arise  in  the 
teaching  of  the  secondary  subjects. 
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Painstaking  in  its  analyses,  just  in 
its  statement  of  contradictory  solu- 
tions, Judd's  work  is  conservatively 
progressive.  It  is  eminently  able  to 
stand  by  itself  but  it  appears  as  a 
natural  compliment  to  Parksr's  more 
popular  survey  of  the  field. 

Profsssor  Irving  King's  book  is 
of  an  entirely  different  character 
from  the  others.  "  The  book  is  design- 
ed for  students  of  human  nature  and 
education  and  also  for  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  care  and  culture  of 
boys  and  girls  during  the  period  of 
the  teens."  It  is  a  sympathetic, 
tho  occasionally  sentimental,  study 
of  the  high  school  adolescent.  There 
are  some  most  valuable  charts  and 
illustrations  showing  the  variations 
of  young  people  in  age,  maturity  and 
ability,  and  the  inter-relation  of  these 
factors  in  high-school  results.  The 
chapters  dealing  with  the  economic 
and  social  habits  of  our  young  people 


and  with  their  study  habits  and  amuse- 
ments are  especially  pertinent  and 
worth  while.  As  a  study  of  the  facts 
of  adolescence,  King's  work  is  a  brief 
and  very  readable  presentation  of 
much  valuable  material  already  cov- 
ered in  more  techincal  studies.  In 
his  analysis  of  youthful  emotions  and 
thoughts  the  author's  results  do  not 
seem  so  fortunate.  Like  many  who 
study  youth  intensively,  EIing  exag- 
gerates in  his  subjects  emotionalism, 
sex  consciousness  and  morbid  intro- 
spectiveness.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause intimate  questionaires  are  more 
numerously  and  more  fully  answered 
by  the  introspective  egotist  who, 
writing  for  a  reader,  magnifies  the 
trifles  and  emphasizes  in  his  own 
mature  mind  emotions  which  were 
in  his  youth,  non-existent  or  qui- 
escent. There  is  in  King's  book, 
however,  so  much  of  real  worth  that 
one  forgives  him  the  few  indiscretions. 
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From  Cover  to  Cover 


Educational  Foundations  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me  in  my  school 
work.  I  have  found  it  to  contain  the 
best  material  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  has  always  had  the  best  men  on 
its  Editorial  Board  and  by  present 
indications  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  am  sure  no  school  man  or  others 
interested  in  education  can  well  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

R.  C.  Landis, 
Principal  of  Schools, 
Kmaus,  Pa. 

Decidedly  Wholesome 

I   have  always  found  Educational 


Foundations  standing  for  educational 
progress,  for  sound  principles  and 
higher  standards.  It  is  not  only  heln- 
ful  but  decidedly  wholesome. 

D.  T.  POWBRS, 
Dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Louisiana 

State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  Best  Test 

The  best  test  of  appreciation  of  a 
good  magazine  is  the  subscriber's 
renewal  subscription.  With  cheerful- 
ness the  check  for  another  year  is  en- 
closed. John  L.  Robmbr, 

Lindenwood  College, 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
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Conducted  by  MATTHBW  PAGE  ANDREWS,  A.  M. 


Education  and  Morals  In  Japan 

IN  "The  Outlook"  of  April  i-,  1909, 
William  T.  Ellis  wrote  of  the 
splendid  educational  work  of  Miss 
NANNm  B.  Gainhs,  Principal  of  the 
Girls'  School  at  Hiroshima,  Japan. 
Mr.  Elus  spoke  of  the  rare  tact  and 
"statesmanship"  of  Miss  Gainbs  in 
her  dealings  with  different  races  and 
differing  creeds. 

More  important  than  educational 
training  in  Japan,  perhaps,  is  the  call 
to  American  missionary  teachers  to 
give  the  Japanese  something  in  place 
of  that  which  Western  civilization  is 
robbing  them — faith  in  their  religious 
beliefs.  As  the  Japanese  begin  to  fall 
away  from  their  ancient  religious  be- 
liefs, the  lack  of  any  faith  in  a  future 
existence  has  led  hundreds  or  eveb 
thousuids  of  them  to  despondency 
abd  to  suidde. 

Regular  "^dde  resorts"  were  es- 
tablish^, particularly  one  andent 
volcanic  peak.  There  came  "suidde 
seasons"  and  at  these  seasons  and  to 
these  resorts  flodced  hundreds  of  dis- 
couraged young  Japanese  ready,  by 
compact,  to  ^cape  from  a  fruitless 
life  into  the  "silent  nothingness"  of 
eternity. 

There  is  something  very  practical 
in  this  work  of  the  American  mission- 
ary teadiers  in  Japan.  They  are  ele- 
vating the  standards  of  business  mor- 
ality in  Japan,  which  had  devdoped 
serious  weaknesses;  and  they  will  in- 
evitably effect  a  mighty  influence  for 
gqod  in  the  political  attitude  of  Japan 
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in  her  international  relations.  The 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  government 
has  been  influenced  in  the  past,  not 
so  much  by  the  higher  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  demoCrades  of  the  worid  as 
by  the  sdfish,  secret,  and  scheming 
autocrades  of  Europe.  This  atti- 
tude is  now  in  process  of  diange. 

Subsequent  to  the  Boxer  rebellion, 
the  stand  taken  by  America  in  remit- 
ting to  China  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
demnity demanded  under  the  terms 
of  the  allied  nations  was  then  not 
generally  understood  or  appredated 
in  Japan.  Autocratic  governments 
were  inclined  to  ridicule  the  generous 
policy  outlined  by  Secretary  Hay.  In 
similar  fashion,  few  autocratic  gov- 
ernments could  understand  or  ap- 
predate  America's  ultimate  liberation 
of  Cuba  when  once  we  had  secured 
control  of  that  island. 

In  these  things,  America  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  times.  Today,  how- 
ever, events  shape  themsdves  rapidly. 
All  the  world  will  come  to  understand 
the  epoch-making  appeal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  this 
country  enters  the  conflict,  after  the 
liberation  of  Russia,  on  the  side  of 
govertmient  responsible  to  the  people. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  work 
of  American  teachers  and  missionaries 
in  Japan,  we  could  not  hope  for  the 
immediate  broadening  of  the  view- 
point of  Japanese  statesmen,  influen- 
ced for  effidency  and  modernization 
by  western  dvilization  and,  in  like 
manner,  influjenced  by  the  self-sedc- 
mg  greed  of  autocratic  governments. 
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American  History  in  Japan 

Miss  Gaines  is  interested  in  teach- 
ing the  Japanese  the  practical  idealism 
of  American  democracy.  There  is 
little  time  for  teaching  American 
history,  but  she  writes  that  the  pupils 
eagerly  read  it  when  opportunity 
offers.  Here  follow  some  of  Miss 
Gaines'  comments  in  the  way  of  side- 
lights on  Japanese  study. 

The  opening  sentences  have  refer- 
ence to  the  study  of  American  History; 
s)ie  then  writes: 

"  For  Japanese  pupils  who  have  only 
five  periods  a  week  for  English  study 
it  is  more  than  thjsy  can  cover  in  the 
time  allotted.  It  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  history  of  ahy 
country  condensed  enough  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  time  Japanese  students 
can  give  to  it  and  the  contents  be  at 
all  valuable.  I  have  hoped  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  something  the  De- 
partment of  Education  would  approve 
so  that  we  might  combine  History  and 
the  teaching  of  English  to  the  advant- 
age of  both  subjects,  and  the  relief 
of  the  pupils.  This  was  a  suggestion 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  English  Teach- 
ers of  Japan,  in  Osaka  last  year.  As 
the  suggestion  came  from  prominent 
Japanese  of  experience  in  Japan  as 
well  as  other  countries,  I  hoped  some- 
thing might  come  of  it.  All  text- 
•  books  used  must  come  with  permission 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  We 
can  make  no  change  without  their 
permission.  The  amount  of  World 
History  the  Japanese  pupil  of  the 
high  school  grade  in  Japan  receives 
could  be  covered  easily  in  one  htm- 
dred  pages  in  English,  and  perhaps  give 
as  much  food  for  thought  as  they  now 
get  in  Japanese,  for  it  would  be  easier 


for  the  average  pupil  to  master  the 
English  spelling  for  proper  names  than 
the  characters  used  in  the  Japanese 
books,  as  they  use  Chinese  characters 
to  a  large  extent.  If  the  names  are 
put  in  the  easy  Japanese  alphabet, 
the  prommdation  would  defy  any 
language  to  be  understood  by  peoples 
using  the  language. 

"For  instance,  for  America  they  use 
the  character  meaning  rice  country, 
for  no  reason  at  all  except  they  imagine 
the  sound  is  similar.  Rice  country 
reads  Ba  Koku  in  Chinese  characters. 
In  Japanese,  Elana  A  mdri  Ka  may 
be  made.  [These  vowels  are  accom- 
panied by  all  kinds  of  umlauts  and 
sub-umlauts !  Ed.]  After  boys  and 
girls  have  puzzled  over  these  names, 
if  they  wish  to  send  a  letter  to  any  of 
the  countries,  they  must  resort  to 
Roman  letters,  and  all  they  have 
learned  of  geography  of  other  coun- 
tries from  their  school  books  goes  for 
naugiht,  unless  they  have  some  way  to 
be  guided  to  tfaie  Roman  letters.  The 
Japanese  language  can  be  made  to 
conform  to  a  Romanized  S3rstem  that 
would  make  the  learning  of  the 
written  language  a  child's  play,  as 
the  spelling  is  phonetic,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Chinese  characters,  and 
idea  that  learning  must  be  difficult 
has  so  long  entered  into  Japanese 
estimate  of  leaniing,  even  progres- 
sive Japan,  has  not  been  able  to  throw 
off  the  shackels  of  Chinese  characters. 
One  can  hardly  blame  those  who 
have  spent  so  many  precious  years  in 
even  partially  mastering  these  won- 
derfully artistic  and  fascinating  word 
pictures,  if  they  refuse  to  give  up  so 
many  years  of  toil  as  nothing  gained. 
Count  Okuma  and  a  number  of  pro- 
gressive Japanese  scholars  and  states- 
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men  have  tried  to  have  the  Roman 
alphabet  taught  and  the  system  used 
in  the  primary  schools  for  ordinary 
subjects,  making  the  study  of  Chinese 


a  classic  for  the  scholar.  It  may 
come  some  day,  although  some  sdiol- 
ars  daim  there  can  be  no  Japanese 
literature  in  the  Romaji." 


THE  TEXTBOOK  FORUM 


The  Situation  in  Colorado 

I.  A  Survey 

As  one  of  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  the  Colorado  system,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  had  the 
following  report  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  textbooks: 

Text  Books 

In  many  letters  received  from 
teachers  thruout  the  State  there 
is  almost  universal  complaint  in  re- 
gard to  the  failure  of  school  direc- 
tors in  rural  districts  to  supply 
books  promptly  and  of  a  proper 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  school 
directors  complain  that  every  teacher 
wants  a  different  kind  of  book.  An 
examination  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents' reports  confirms  both  of 
these  statements.  Many  of  the 
books  being  used  are  entirely  out  of 
date  and  unsuited  to  the  school 
work  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  used.  From  the  list  of  books 
enumerated  in  the  county  superin- 
tendents' reports,  it  appears  that  at 
least  10  counties  have  practical  uni- 
formity for  the  county.  In  the  re- 
maining 52  counties  there  is  a  wide 


variety  among  the  counties  them- 
selves and  among  the  districts  with- 
in the  various  counties.  In  a  list 
of  the  books  used  in  the  States  as  a 
whole,  nearly  every  text-book  pub- 
lished is  included.  While  too  much 
uniformity  may  not  be  desirable, 
some  method  of  selecting  and  de- 
livering text-books  which  would  in- 
sure more  appropriate  selection  and 
more  prompt  delivery  and  such  uni- 
formity as  is  consistent  with  the 
varied  community  and  industrial 
conditions,  at  least  within  the 
county,  should  be  adopted.  The 
number  of  different  texts  used  in 
the  State,  as  reported  by  the  county 
superintendents,  (omitting  Denver), 
is  as  follows: 

Reading,   textbooks 36 

Spelling,  textbooks 4 

Arithmetic,  textbooks 38 

Grammar,  textbooks 29 

History,  textbooks 21 

Geography,  textbooks 20 

Penmanship,  systems 20 

Physiology,  textbooks 25 

The  free  text  book  law  should  be 
made  mandatory  instead  of  optional, 
in  order  that  all  children  in  the  state 
may  be  furnished  with  proper  books. 
Legislation  should  be  passed  re- 
quiring all  publishers  who  wish  to 
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do  business  in  the  state  to  submit 
to  the  State  Board  samples  of  books, 
with  the  net  price  list;  to  sign  a 
contract  agreeing  to  supply  books 
to  school  authorities  at  the  prices 
quoted,  which  shall  be  as  low  as  in 
other  States  under  similar  condi- 
tions; and  to  file  a  bond  of  from 
$2,000  to  $20,000  to  be  forfeited  in 
case  the  contract  is  violated.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  should  pub- 
lish a  list  of  books  the  publishers  of 
which  have  complied  with  the  law, 
with  net  prices  for  the  convenience 
of  school  authorities  in  making  their 
selections.  The  State  Board  should 
omit  from  the  published  lists  any 
undesirable  books  even  if  the  pub- 
lishers have  complied  with  the  State 
law  relative  to  filing  samples,  price 
list,  and  bond. 

II.  A  Proposed  Code 
A  committee  appointed  under  the 
Civic  and  Legislative  Bureau  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  As- 
sociation in  collaboration  with  edu- 
cators, school  officials  and  business 
men  from  all  parts  of  Colorado  now 
.propose  an  Educational  Code  for 
the  ..^  State,  thus  providing  for  the 
textbook  situation. 

Section  1.    State  lists  of  books. 

(a)  Each  publisher  or  book  com- 
pany wishing  to  have  any  book 
adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
state,  shall  file  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  a  pro- 
posal accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  price  at  which  and 
the  terms  upon  which  such  book 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
;rectors  of  any  school  district  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  to  any  county 


or    union    high    school    committee. 

(b)  When  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation shall  approve  the  price  and 
terms  as  aforesaid  of  such  proposal, 
it  shall  direct  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  publisher  or  com- 
pany concerned  to  stand  in  readi- 
ness to  furnish  such  book  to  the 
various  parties  named  in  paragraph 

'  (a)  next  above,  at  the  price  and 
upon  the  terms  indicated  in  the 
statement  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board,  and  to  guaran- 
tee that  such  price  is  not  higher 
than  is  charged  for  the  same  books 
elsewhere  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  under  like  conditions. 

(c)  As  a  guarantee  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  contract  the  publisher 
or  company  concerned  shall  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  the  Secretary 
'of  State  a  satisfactory  bond  for  a 
sum  stipulated  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  bond  shall  be 
forfeited  in  part  or  in  whole  upon 
the  failure  of  said  publisher  or  com- 
pany to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the 
contract. 

(d)  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to 
bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  recover  on  the  bond 
in  whole  or  in  part  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation any  such  contract  as  re- 
ferred to  in  sub-section  (c)  next 
above  is  forfeited.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  may  terminate  any 
such  contract  and  may  exclude  any 
publisher  or  book  company  from 
transacting  business  in  school  books 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  when  any 
such  contract  as  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (b)  next  above  is  violated  or 
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not  carried  out  when  proper  oppor- 
tunity is  presented. 

Section  2.    Sale  of  apparatus. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
may  regulate  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  school  books  described  in  Sec- 
tion (1)  next  above  the  sale  of 
school  apparatus;  provided,  that  in 
lieu  of  samples  of  apparatus,  com- 
plete descriptions  thereof  may  be 
filed. 

Section  3.    Samples  to  be  retained 

by  state. 

Any  samples  of  books  or  appar- 
atus, or  descriptions  of  apparatus, 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
retained  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  until  the  expi- 
ration of  any  contract  that  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  party  submit- 
ting such  samples,  or  descriptions 
of  apparatus,  to  furnish  such  books 
or  apparatus.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  any  contract,  any  books  or  ap- 
paratus submitted  as  samples  shall 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  parties  sub- 
mitting the  same. 

Section  4.    Free  textbooks. 

(a)  Elections.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  any  school  district  of 
the  first  or  second  class  or  of  any 
county  school  district  and  the  high 
school  committee  of  any  county  or 
union  high  school  district  may  at 
any  regular  or  special  election  sub- 
mit to  the  regularly  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  district  the  question  of 
furnishing  free  textbooks  for  the 
pupils  of  the  district. 

(b)  Purchase  of  books  and  appar- 
atus. When  any  Board  of  School 
Directors  is  properly  authorized  to 
furnish  books  free  to  the  pupils  of 


the  district,  it  may  make  a  selection 
from  its  own  list  or  from  the  list 
furnished  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  !f  selection 
shall  be  made  from  the  latter  list, 
it  shall  order  and  purchase  such 
books  at  the  prices  and  upon  the 
terms  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  said 
superintendent,  and  such  books  or 
apparatus  shall  conform  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  samples  or  descriptions  on 
file  in  said  office. 

When  books  are  furnished  free  to 
the  pupils  of  a  district  the  parents  of 
any  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  school  district  a  single  copy 
of  any  such  books  for  the  use  of 
said  pupil  at  the  price  at  which 
such  books  are  furnished  to  said 
board. 

Section  5.    Copies  of  list  of  books 

and  apparatus  furnished  to  school 

authorities. 

The  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall  send  out  annually, 
or  at  more  frequent  intervals  as  he 
may  see  fit,  lists  of  books  or  appara- 
tus contracted  to  be  furnished  as 
above  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  School  Directors  and  to  the 
school  superintendent  in  each  such 
school  district  of  the  state  as  furn- 
ishes or  contemplates  furnishing 
free  text  books  to  pupils  of  said  dis- 
trict. 

As  the  committee  based  its  con- 
clusions upon  a  study  of  the  most 
progressive  educational  organization 
and  legislation  in  other  states,  as  well 
as  upon  the  report  of  the  Bureau,  the 
above  Article  XII  may  properly  be 
cited  as  expert  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  textbook  legislation. 
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Many  of  the  School  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  New  Jersey  on  Sat- 
urday, March  31,  at  the  Hotel  Breslin, 
in  New  York,  tendered  a  dinner  to 
Samuel  L.  Wai<kbr»  representative  of 
GiNN  AND  CoBiPANY,  in  recognition  of 
his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  which  also 
marked  the  completion  of  twenty-five 
years  of  service  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  At  this  unusual  occasion  there 
were  in  attendance  ninety-three  super- 
intendents, principals,  members  of 
Boards  of  Education,  and  book  men  of 
competing  houses.  With  the  spon- 
taneous enjo3rment  of  all  were  mingled 
speeches  which  gave  generous  testi- 
mony of  the  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Walker  as  a  man,  an  educator,  and  a 
book  man. 

Ira  M.  Traveix,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey, 
presided  as  toastmaster.  Henry 
Snyder,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Jersey  City;  S.  B.  Gilhooly,  Principal 


of  the  Fourteenth  Avenue  School, 
Newark;  John  R.  Wilson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  at  Paterson;  J.  J. 
Savitz,  Superintendent  at  Westfield; 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  New  Jersey; 
and  Jason  Hoffman,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Hunterdon  were  among 
those  who  responded  to  toasts. 

Superintendent  Henry  M.  Maxson, 
of  Plainfield,  presented  Mr.  Walker 
with  a  handsome  Ubrary  chair  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  present.  Book  men 
of  competing  houses  were  also  called 
upon  to  give  their  oratorical  contribu- 
tions. S.  D.  Thobcpson  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  William  C.  Daw- 
son of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
Peter  B.  Hall  of  Christopher 
Sower  Company,  and  Irving  S. 
RoNEY  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany were  among  those  who  ably 
responded. 


AN  "UNCLE  SAM''   ASSOCIATION 

This  movement  was  kutiated  by  T.  M3a'on  Arms,  a  student  of  Boys' 
High  School  of  Brookl3m.  Advice  and  encouragement  was  given  by  Mr.  6.  B. 
Smith,  Faculty  Adviser.  The  first  meeting  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  and  was 
attended  by  about  14  boys.  Officers  were  elected,  a  declaration  of  principles 
was  decided  upon  and  plans  made  for  arousing  interest  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  dub,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  has  been  very  successful  and  now  has 
a  membership  of  about  800.  The  names  of  the  officers,  as  it  happens,  indicate 
Scotch,  Russian  and  Dutch  descent,  and  serve  as  an  index  to  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  organization.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  boys,  together  with  the 
inspiration  given  by  Mr.  Smith  and  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  of  the 
school,  account  for  the  results  obtained. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Rabbi  Krass,  who  has  been  a  promi- 
nent pacifist,  gave  a  stirring  appeal  on  Patriotism.  This  session  was  note- 
worthy as  marking  a  crisis  in  the  ti:end  of  opinion  among  the  boys.  A  spirit 
of  unity  now  pervades  the  school;  the  student  body  for  the  first  time,  appears 
to  be  solid  in  its  loyalty  to  the  country  and  the  administration. 

W.  L.  RICE.    . 
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MOTHER'S      ATTITUDE     TO- 
WARD    SaENCE     OF     CmLD 

STUDY 

HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
the  chief  cause  for  failure  upon 
the  part  of  teachers  in  bringing  out 
the  best  of  many  pupils  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  co-operation  of  parent 
and  teacher  or  of  faulty  home  training, 
or  home  environments?  The  mother 
has  been  slow  to  realize  the  fact  that 
she»  as  having  the  first  opportunity,  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  in  which 
her  child  is  presented  to  the  teacher. 
When  she  thinks  of  the  fact  accepted 
today  by  psychologists  and  educators, 
that  the  greatest  success  attends 
efforts  made  before  a  child  is  7  in  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  sound  habit  of 
body  and  mind,  it  must  be  evident 
to  her  that  she  has  failed  in  her  duty 
if  she  has  not  sought  and  done  the 
best  that  was  possible  under  her  con- 
ditions, when  preparing  her  child  for 
the  time  when  outside  educational  in- 
fluences must  be  depended  upon. 

Both  mother  and  teacher  must  be- 
come experts  in  dealing  with  children 
and  learn  to  know  how  to  deal  individ- 
ually with  each  child,  diagnose  his 
personality,  know  something  of  his  body 
mind  and  soul;  get  rid  of  the  standard 
of  the  word  "cram"  in  education,  as 
Francis  Parker  says,  which  most  par- 
ents encourage  in  order  to  see  results, 
forgetting  the  physical  requirements 
of  the  child  in  their  eager  seeking  for 


evidence  of  exceptional  mental  ability; 
a  more  sympathetic  relation  must  be 
brought  about  between  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  interest  of  the  duld. 

A  GYMNASIUM  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

The  erection  of  a  gymnasium  for  the 
children  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
League  is  only  one  of  the  practical  ef- 
forts made  to  strike  at  the  root  of  dif- 
ficulties existing  today  in  properly  car- 
ing for  the  physical  education  of  chil- 
dren. Our  only  hope,  however,  of  do- 
ing comprehensive  work,  is  to  urge  and 
impress  upon  state  and  dty  authori- 
ties the  necessity  for  ample  appropria- 
tions for  providing  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  the  education  of  children. 

Public  opinion  today  is  gradually 
veering  toward  the  point  of  demand- 
ing that  play  be  given  a  place  in  the 
formerly  unevenly  balanced  develop- 
ment of  children,  recognizing  that 
this  is  necessary  for  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  but  we  as  mothers  must  most 
of  all  appreciate  more  fully  that  edu- 
cation embraces  not  mental  work 
alone,  but  development  that  is  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental  and  moral. 

The  greatest  obstruction  today  in 
educational  progress  is  the  profound 
ignorance,  and  therefore  indifference, 
to  real  education  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  the  public  generally. 
Many  a  mother  who  would  die  for 
her  child  wiU  not  and  cannot  be  made 
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to  think  carefully  and  earnestly  of  the 
child's  nature,  to  study  the  child  and 
use  all  possible  means  at  hand  for 
that  study. 

Not  long  ago  an  intelligent  mother 
said,  when  invited  to  a  child  study 
round  table:  " I  know  as  much  about 
my  children  as  anybody;  I  do  not 
need  child  study  to  help  me."  This 
statement  is  simply  the  echo  of  a  gen- 
eral one.  Thru  the  education  ot 
the  past,  most  parents  have  a  fixed 
standard.  Health  and  morality  rarely 
come  into  this  standard;  it  consists  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  pro- 
motion, successful  examination,  show- 
ing off,  high  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity. It  matters  little  what  hap- 
pens to  the  child's  health  or  morals; 
he  must  reach  the  goal  of  knowledge. 

Child  study  should  be  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child,  indirectly  for 
the  teacher  and  incidentally  for  science. 

I  append,  as  pertinent  to  the  above, 
a  quotation  from  a  letter  from  Albert 
J.  Lane  of  Chicago,  once  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  which  he 
says: 

"Give  all  children  the  care  which 
their  minds  and  bodies  need,  and 
which  they  ought  to  have,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  moral  elements  of  character 
will  be  well  developed  also." 

SOMETHING  FOR  MOTHERS' 
AND    TEACHERS'    CLUBS  TO 

CONSIDER 

Many  of  the  games  of  the  Kaffir 
children,  as  described  by  a  traveller, 
are  just  such  "nice  dirt  games"  as 
English  children  would  like  to  play  if 
only  their  mothers  would  let  them. 
This  observation  gives  point  to  a  story 
about  little  Willie  and  John  published 


in  "The  Pathfinder."  "My  mother 
don't  care  how  much  I  run  over  the 
kitchen  floor, "  said  John  to  Willie  on 
a  rainy  day  when  Willie's  mother  had 
forbidden  the  playmates  to  cross  her 
threshold  with  their  muddy  boots. 
Then  Willie  said,  enviously:  "I  wish 
I  had  a  nice,  dirty  mother  Uke  you've 
got,  John." — Outlook. 

A  TIMELY  HINT  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  TEACHER  OF  GIRLS 

Headaches  of  Anaemia.    When  to  Send 

for  a  Doctor 

HEADACHES  are  not  uncommon  in 
girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  are  being  "pushed"  at 
school,  skipping  grades,  and  reach- 
ing high  percentages.  They  come  with 
a  sore,  pressing  pain  in  the  forehead 
or  on  the  top  and  back  of  the  head. 
They  are  attended  by  loss  of  appetite, 
loss  of  sleep,  and  sometimes  a  habit 
of  nervous  twitching.  These  betoken 
"anaemia,"  according  to  Drs.  Lip- 
PBRT  and  HoLBiBS  (When  to  Send  for 
the  Doctor),  or  impoverished  blood, 
for  which  the  physician  must  be 
consulted  immediately.  Any  delay 
in  seeking  medical  aid  may  result  in 
permanent  physical  and  mental  break- 
down. 

The  headache  of  an  anaemic  girl  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  pale  and 
puffy  face,  this  proving  the  condition 
of  the  blood  beyond  doubt;  the  mem- 
brane of  the  lips,  the  eyelids,  the  gums, 
and  the  finger-nails  will  likewise  be 
so  pale  at  times  as  to  show  absolute 
loss  of  color.  Such  a  child  tires  easily, 
grows  '^ winded,"  is  short  of  breath 
after  slight  exertion.  A  brisk  run  out- 
of-doors  may  bring  her  home  showing 
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cheeks  slightly  pink,  but  this  improve- 
ment is  short-lived,  and  after  half  an 
hour  in  the  house  she  is  colorless  again. 

A  continuous  pallor  like  this  re- 
quires the  doctor's  attention  for  there 
are  deep-lying  causes  of  anaemia, 
i.  e.,  fatigue,  tuberculosis,  kidney 
disease,  heart  disease — ^that  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  physician. 

The  pallor  of  anaemia  is  waxy  in 
its  hue.  We  see  it  in  every  school- 
room, whfcre  we  see  the  pale  and  sal- 
low child — ^the  result  of  underfeeding. 
This  child  is  usually  below  standard 
weight  and  is  nervous  and  restless. 
For  such  as  these  the  school  lunch  is 
invaluable — in  the  crowded  districts 
of  our  large  cities.  The  records  show 
as  a  result  of  these  school  luncheons 
that  pupils  gain  in  weight,  are  in 
uniformly  better  health,  and  cheeks 
become  rosy,  and  almost  plump,  and 
spirits  grow  contented. 

OUR   QUESTION  BOX 

Mrs.  T.  writes:  "I  have  been  read- 
ing your  articles  on  Mothercraf t  which 
have  appeared  recently  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  would  likfe  to  know 
of  a  book  dealing  with  the  early  men- 
tal training  and  development  of  the 
infant.  I  believe  I  want  something 
pertaihing  to  the  psychology  of  the 
child.  Is  there  any  book  which  you 
can  recommend?"  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  regarding  books  on  child 
training — I  am  directing  that  certain 
circulars  regarding  such  books  be 
sent  you.  Thf^re  is  one  by  Prof.  V. 
Hilyer  which  is  admirable — called 
"Child  Training"   and  it  is  full  of 


helpful  suggestion.l(There  is  a  very 
good  book  (publish^  many  years  ago) 
called  "Gentle  Measures  in  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Young."  It  is  by 
Jacob  Abbott,  and  costs  a  dollar, 
at  any  book  store. 

Elizabeth  Malleson's  "Early  Train- 
ing of  Children"  should  help  you  a 
great  deal.  Then  there  is  the  Child- 
hood and  Health  Series  in  which  you 
will  find  Mrs.  Fishbr's  book  on  "Self 
Reliance"  which  tells  in  great  detail 
many  things  a  mother  wants  to  know. 

"Mother  of  Anaemic  School  Boy." 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  malt  to  each 
cupful  of  milk  your  boy  drinks.  This 
will  help  to  build  him  up.  Give  him 
cocoa  to  drink  between  meals  if  he 
likes  it — and  also  before  he  goes  to 
bed.  Keep  him  in  the  open  air  all 
summer.  He  needs  good  animal  food. 
His  rapid  growth  demands  abundant 
nourishment  and  shorter  intervals 
between  food  than  you  allow.  He 
has  nothing  now  for  thirteen  hours 
according  to  your  schedule  of  supper 
at  six  and  breakfast  at  seven.  This 
is  not  wise. 

"Discipline."  Do  not  make  your 
pupil  fear  you.  Do  not  scold.  Be 
fair.  He  has  his  rights.  So  have  you. 
He  will  see  and  grant  them  quickly 
enough  if  you  will  control  yotu-self 
sufficiently  to  speak  to  him  frankly  in 
an  even  voice  of  yotu:  wish  to  do  what 
is  right  in  this  iiiiatter.  Tell  him  you 
do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  unneces- 
sarily of  a  pleasure  which  in  your 
opinion  is  a  questionable  one.  Talk 
it  over  with  him  and  write  to  me  again, 
telling  me  what  he  thinks  of  this  plan* 
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By  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


IT  is  startling  news  to  book  lovers 
that  over  120  unpublished  poems 
by  Robert  Louis  Stbvenson,  written 
at  all  periods  of  his  life  and  carefully 
preserved  by  him,  have  been  put  into 
type  by  the  Bibliophile  Society  of 
Boston.  They  are  contained  in  two 
large  and  beautiful  volumes,  edited  by 
Mr.  George  S.  Hellman:  at  present 
issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  484  sets, 
for  the  members  of  the  Bibliophile 
Society  only;  but  one  may  hope  that 
in  the  cotu-se  of  time  they  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  volume  of  complete  poems, 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  Cer- 
tainly among  these  hitherto  unknown 
verses  are  many  that  rank  with  the 
most  interesting  poems  R.  L.  S.  ever 
wrote. 

A  great  deal  of  cant  has  been  ¥mtten 
about  Stevenson's  poetry.  He  was 
not  a  great  poet;  perhaps  his  best 
verses  are  those  least  read,  those  in 
Scotch  dialect.  Modelled  on  Burns, 
these  are  admirably  terse,  witty  and 
full  of  flavor.  They  fall  little  short  of 
their  great  original.  For  the  rest, 
R.  L.  S.  found  poetry  a  splendid  safety 
valve.  His  mercurial  temperament, 
rocketing  from  earth  to  sky  and  back 
again,  overflowed  readily  into  rhyme. 
I£s  gift  of  the  sure,  speaking  word 
makes  his  verse  always  interesting,  but 
it  rarely  reaches  the  higher  pangs. 
Graceful  rh3rmes  to  mark  some  passing 
occasion — a  birthday,  gratitude  for 
some  hospitality,  an  anniversary 
or  vigorously  moralizing  upon  the 
problems  of  conduct:  these  are  the 


usual  themes  that  inked  his  pen. 

These  new  poems,  fasdnating  as 
they  are  to  the  keen  Stevensonian, 
set  him  no  higher  as  a  poet  than  we 
knew  him  before.  But  as  a  contiibu- 
tion  to  our  tmderstanding  of  his  life-- 
particularly  the  tempest-tossed  days 
of  youth — ^they  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

*        *        * 

This  summer  marks  the  birthday  of 
Thoreau's  birth,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
suggest  anything  better  for  stunmer 
reading  than  "Wau)En,"  one  of  our 
American  classics  which  I  think  is  not 
enough  read  today.  Ih  these  complex 
times  Thoreau's  doctrine  of  deUberate 
simplicity  falls  gratefully  on  our  ears. 
"Wau)En"  is  obtainable  for  50  cents 
in  the  Everyman  Series:  take  a  copy  in 
your  trunk  for  your  vacation. 

Of  coursSe  you  are  familiar  with  the 
story  of  Thoreau's  simple,  shrewd  and 
perverse  life.  Bom  in  Concord,  July 
12,  1817,  of  mingled  French  and 
Scotch-New  England  ancestry,  his 
temper  seems  to  betray  Celtic  fire  with 
Puritan  stubbornness.  He  studied  at 
Harvard,  but  refused  a  diploma  on  ac- 
count of  the  fee  necessary  for  the 
parchment.  He  taught  school,  learned 
the  trade  of  pencil-making,  and  about 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  retired  to  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond,  near  Concord, 
where  he  built  himself  a  cabin  at  the 
total  cost  of  $28.12  1-2,  and  lived  there 
over  two  years,  proving  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  most  men  make  their 
lives    miserable    with    unneccessary 
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pother,  and  that  simplicity  and  reason 
are  the  only  groundwork  for  happiness. 
He  cries  out  against  our  senseless  habit 
of  surrounding  ourselves  with  a  rubbish 
and  dutter  of  unneedful  baggage.  "I 
had  three  pieces  of  limestone  on  my 
desk/'  he  says,  ''but  I  was  teirified  to 
find  that  they  required  to  be  dusted 
daily,  when  the  furniture  of  my  mind 
was  all  undusted  still,  and  I  threw 
them  out  the  window  in  disgust." 

There  are  certain  books  which  we 
instinctively  feel  are  genuine  and 
original  documents.  They  are  not 
echoes  of  other  men's  thoughts,  they 
are  direct  testimony  from  life  itself 
thru  the  person  of  someone  who 
has  examined  mortal  problems  with  his 
own  eyes.  Such  a  book  is  "Walden," 
and  it  is  of  an  incredible  richness  to  the 
thoughtful.  Its  honest,  abrupt  prose 
shines  with  the  incomparable  glow  of 
the  man  who  in  deadly  earnest  is  telling 
us  of  life  as  he  fotmd  it. 

Why  did  Thoreau  retire  to  a  coun- 
try swamp?  Let  us  hear  his  own 
words: — 

"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I 
wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front 
only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see 


if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach 
and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover 
that  I  had  not  lived.  I  did  not  wish  to 
live  what  was  not  life,  living  is  so  dear; 
nor  did  I  wish  to  practise  resignation 
unless  it  was  quite  necessary.  I 
wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck  out  all 

the  marrow  of  life to  drive  life 

into  a  comer,  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and,  if  it  proved  to  be  mean, 
why  then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine 
meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its  mean- 
ness to  the  world;  or  if  it  were  sublime, 
to  know  it  by  experience." 

If  by  any  possible  chance  "Walden" 
is  one  of  the  books  you  know  by  hear- 
say only,  do  not  let  another  week  go  by 
without  reading  it.  You  will  find  in  it 
a  hundred  passages  you  will  copy  in  a 
notebook.  Your  life  will  be  happier 
and  simpler  for  doing  so.  I  ask  you  if 
there  are  fifty  words  in  American  prose 
finer  than  these . 

"Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fish- 
ing  in.  I  drink  at  it;  but  while  I  drink 
I  see  the  sandy  bottom  and  detect  how 
shallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slides 
away,  but  eternity  remains.  I  would 
drink  deeper;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose 
bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars." 


THE  SCREW  OF  THE  LAW 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  recent  Aimuaf  Report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Georgia.  Pleading  for  a  reasonable  enforcement  of  a 
compulsory  attendance  law,  the  Superintendent  declares: 

"There  are  some  men  who  are  so  mean  by  nature  that  they  must  be 
forced  before  they  will  give  their  children  educational  opportunities  for  school 
training.  The  figures  show  that  169,630  children  of  school  age  in  this  State 
did  not  attend  school  a  day  last  year.  Many  of  these  jiave  never  been  en- 
rolled during  any  previous  year.  Without  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  they  will 
grow  up  in  ignorance  just  as  thousands  before  them  have  done." 
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The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 

(All  rights  reserved) 


PUPILS  who  have  been  trained  in 
Model  Store  work  always  look 
forward  to  the  days  on  which  the 
Store  is  used,  especially  if  the  teacher 
has  been  careful  to  employ  it  only 
when  needed  to  convey  the  essentials 
of  a  new  subject. 

Therefore  the  store  can  be  used  in 
review  work  in  many  ways  that  not 
only  hasten  the  development  of  how 
much  the  pupils  have  retained,  but 
*fix  these  impressions  more  firmly  in 
their  minds. 

When  a  dass  has  spent  some  weeks 
on  the  various  phases  of  fractions,  a 
practical  review  would  include  drills 
20,  21  and  22,  starting  with  an  initial 
purchase,  as  "fundamentals  practice" 
in  multipUcation,  of  a  number  of 
store  packets  that  wiU  be  useful  in  all 
three  drills. 

Direct  the  rapid  purchase  of  eight 
boxes,  each  pupil  to  secure  eight  of 
one  kind.  Call  off  the  purchases  as 
made  (omit  money  and  saleships)  as 
follows. 

Salesman:  "John  buys  eight  boxes 
of at  15c,  the  cost  is  — " 

John:  "One  dollar  and  twenty 
cents." 

John  carries  his  eight  packages  to 
his  desk. 

When  the  whole  dass  has  completed 
this  rapid  oral  drill  and  taken  the 
packages  to  their  sjeats,  direct  that 
three  be  set  aside,  and  use  the  re* 


maining    five    for    rapid   conduct   of 
Drill   20,    commencing  at  paragraph 

7. 

DRILL  20 

Interchanging  a  mixed  number  and  an 
improper  fraction 

Note:  Teacher  should  determine 
the  number  of  boxes  to  be  purchased 
in  advance  of  this  lesson. 

This  practice,  obviously,  can  be 
worked  both  ways  at  the  teacher's 
direction. 

Teacher  asks,  "Who  would  like 
to  be  salesman  this  morning?" 

Appoint  one  salesman  for  each  row 
of  desks  and  designate  "  ist  row  sales- 
man," 2nd,  etc. 

Rapid  Drill  in  ftmdamentals— mul- 
tiplication. 

Buy  from  the  salesman  for  your 
row,  5  artides  of  one  kind.  Verbal 
purchase,  rapidly;  salesmen  correct 
errors.  Ascertain  total  of  sales  by 
multiplication.  Take  padcages  to 
desks.  ^ 

Teacher:  "Four  pupils  stand  at 
dedc." 

"How  many  have  we  in  each  of 
their  four  piles,  dass?" 

Aps.  "Five." 

"If  we  divide  each  pile  into  fifths, 
how^many  fifths  would  one  padcage 
be? — ^Two  padcages? — ^Three  pack- 
ages?— ^Four  padcages?" 
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"And  the  whole  pile,  or  five  pack- 
ages?" 

Ans.    "Five-fifths." 

"Then  if  there  are  five-fifths  in  one 
pile,  how  many  fifihs  in  all  of  the  four 
piles  put  together?" — ^Await  answers, 
When  correct  answer  appears,  teacher 
vrrites  20/5  on  board. 

"Let  us  take  away  three  packages 
from  this  pile."  (Monitor  or  teacher 
removes  them.) 

"We  have  taken  away  three-fifths 
of  a  pile.  Then  we  have  three  whole 
pile3  and  two-fifths  of  a  pile  over." 
Monitor,  derk  of  store  or  teacher 
writes  3  2/5  on  board. 

"  How  many  fifths  are  there  now  all 
together?"  Get  answer  and  be  sure 
all  see  it  clearly.  Observe  slower 
pupils,  and  if  need  be,  let  them  walk 
to  desks  in  use  and  count  the  pack- 
ages aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  When 
absolutely  dear  teacher  writes  17/5 
on  board  and  works  it  out  by  short 
division  placing  answer  3  2/5. 

"Then  17/5  of  anything  equals 
three  whole  ones  and  two-fifths  over. " 

Teacher  continues  taking  three 
piles  and  four-fifths,  two  piles  and 
one-fifth,  etc.  Tfeadier  in  this  way 
shows  dass,  each  time  working  it 
out  on  the  board  by  short  division, 
thus  illustrating  objectivdy  the  chang- 
ing of  a  mixed  number  to  an  improper 
fraction. 

Cause  three  or  four  other  pupils  to 
stand  and  repeat  similar  practice  as 
desired  for  other  combinations.  All 
pupils  may  set  aside  one  package  for 
drill  in  fourths,  or  two  for  drill  in 
thirds   according   to   available   time. 

Returning  padcages,  teacher  orders; 
"Each  pupil  pass  one  of  these  pack- 
ages (from  hand  to  hand)  bade  to 
monitors   for   return    to   shdves." 


Teadier:  "How  many  fifths  of 
your  original  purchase  have  you  left?" 

—4/5- 

Teadier  to  salesman:  "What  frac- 
tion of  your  €nHr$  sales  have  you 
had  returned?"  (Point  to  all  re- 
turned padcages.) 

Ans.     "One-fifth." 

"What  fraction  do  you  want  now?" 
Ans.  "The  other  four-fifths"— 
"Pass" — ^Thus  returning  all  packages 
to  the  shdves  speedily.  End  of 
store  practice. 

This  last  operation  demonstrates 
that  multiplying  (or  dividing)  both 
numerator  and  denominator  of  a 
fraction  by  the  same  number  does  not 
change  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

All  of  the  "Three  principles  in 
fractions"  can  be  so  easUy  demonstra- 
ted during  Drills  15  to  21,  (and  several 
others),  that  a  separate  drill-plan  for 
this  subject  seems  unnecessary. 


On  conduding  this  review,  direct 
each  row  of  pupils  to  set  aside  a  differ- 
ent part  of  their  boxes  as  in  para- 
graph 4  of  Drill  21,  and  continue  this 
drill  changing  the  number  of  boxes 
used  for  the  second  section. 

DriU2i 
Subtraction  of  Fractions 

Subtraction   of  a  fraction  from   a 
whole   number — (Two   lesson    sugges- 
tions) 
l8t  Lesson. 

Teacher:  "Shall  we  use  the  Modd- 
Store  today?"  (Appoint  one  sales- 
man for  every  desk-row  or  group- 
division  of  pupils.) 

Conduct  purchases  verbally  as  rapid 
drill  in  multiplication,  or  use  toy 
money  if  dass  is  in  special  need  of 
such  drill.    Using  money  takes  more 
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time  but  fixes  the  drill  more  firmly  id 
the  memory. 

Teacher:  "When  you  buy,  be 
careful  to  select  only  one  brand  and 
size  of  goods.  Whether  you  buy 
candy  or  soap  or  baking  powder  or 
pens  get  only  one  sort,  and  as  many 
of  the  kind  you  select  as  I  tell  you 
to  buy." 

"First  row  form  line;  all  go  to  one 
salesman  and  buy  three  articles  of 
one  kind.  Second  row;  go  to  your 
salesman  and  buy  five  like  boxes: 
third  row,  similarly,  buy  foiur"— ^tc, 
until  each  row  has  been  directed  to 
buy  a  specific  number.  "Take  them  to 
your  desks." 

When  drill  is  over,  teacher  says: 
"Each  of  you  S(et  aside  a  part  of  your 
pturchase,  choose  for  yourself  whether 
to  s^t  aside  one  or  two  or  three,  etc. 
and  find  what  fraction  of  your  pur- 
chase you  have  left." 

Have  pupils  stand  and  recite. 

Teacher:  "How  many  packages 
did  you  pturchase,  John?" 

"My  purchase  was  seven  pack- 
ages." 

Teacher:  "How  many  did  you  set 
aside?" 

"I  set  aside  2  of  them." 

"What  portion  of  yoiur  purchase 
was  that?" 

"Two-sevenths  of  my  purchase." 

Teacher:  "What  portion  re- 
mained?" 

"I  have  five-sevenths  of  my  pur- 
chase left" — etc. 

(Have  many  pupils  recite    placing 
example  on  board  as  each  one  gives 
it,  viz.  I  minus  2/7  -  5/7,  etc. 
¥  Packages  returned  to  store: 
2nd  Lesson. 

Rapid  drill  as  before,  securing 
packi^;es  by  purchase. 


Direct  each  pupil  to  purchase  the 
same  number  of  packages — as — ^three 
or  four  or  five. 

Direct  two  rows  to  work  together 
in  pairs — ^three  rows  to  work  to- 
gether in  groups  of  three  pupils  each, 
or  combine  them  so  that  no  pupU 
works  alone. 

Direct  each  group  to  set  aside  some 
part  of  the  grouped  pturchases. 

Teacher  asks: 

"How  many  purchases  had  this 
group  all  together?" 

"Four." 

"  How  many  boxes  all  put  together? " 

Teacher  finds  four  purchases,  total- 
ing sixteen  boxes. 

Teacher  or  derk  puts  the  figure  4 
on  the  board. 

"How  many  boxes  did  you  set 
atide?" 

"Five  boxes." 

Teacher:  "What  fractional  part  of 
one  order  is  set  aside?" 

"One  whole  order  and  one-fourth 
of  an  order  over." 

Place  example  on  the  board  as  it 
develops. 

Teacher:  "What  part  of  the  four 
orders  have  you  left?" 

"Two  whole  orders  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  order. " 

Example  now  on  the  board  is  as 
follows: 
4  minus  i  1/4  =  2  3/4 

Question  by  groups  placing  each 
example  on  the  board  as  each  group 
gives  it. 

Develop  that  the  denominator  is 
simply  the  name  of  the  purchase; 
that  "nominate"  means  to  name,  as 
"Sevenths"  is  the  name  of  a  fraction, 
"Fifth"  is  the  name  of  another 
fraction,  "Fourths,"  etc. 
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Without  returning  the  boxes  to 
the  shelves  begin  Drill  22,  using  all 
eight  boxes,  with  which  several  dem- 
onstrations in  fractions  can  be 
made. 

DiiU22 

Multiplication  of  a  whole  number  by  a 

fraction 

(This  drill  can  also  be  slightly 
varied  to  demonstrate  changing  frac- 
tions to  equivalent  fractions  of  higher 
or  lower  denominations  and  reducing 
them  to  a  common  denominator.) 

Here  also  each  order  is  the  tmit — 
the  ntunber  of  articles  the  fractions. 
Appoint  salesmen  in  any  of  the 
usual  ways. 

Teacher:  "This  is  bargain  day  at 
the  store.  We  will  sell  eight  of  any 
ten-cent  article  for  fifty  cents,  but 
you  must  buy  eight  all  alike  to  get 
the  bargain." 

''Half  the  dass  (every  other  one  as 
seated)  go  to  the  store  and  buy  fifty 
cents  worth  of  any  ten-cent  thing  you 

want.     Take  them  to  your  desks." 

Teacher:  "You  each  have  eight 
boxes  that  cost  3rou  half  a  dollar. 
All  right.  Sell  half  your  ptu-chase 
to  the  boy  (or  girl)  behind  you  who 
has  none." 

Teacher:  "To  be  siue  you  deliver 
the  right  number  we  will  figure  it 
out. "  (The  dass  will  tell  you  at  once 
that  it  is  4,  and  this  comprehension 
is  what  is  sought  in  this  lesson.) 

"If  you  were  selling  twice  as  many, 
you  would  multiply  dght  by  two.  You 
are  selling  one-half  as  many  so  we 
must  multiply  dght  by  one-half. 
How  will  you  do  it?" 

Teacher  writes  on  board  8  times 
x/a  ae  and  pauses. 

She  explains  process   by  which  she 


docs    it.         8    times   1/2  —  8/2=4. 

Teacher:  "So  you  will  sell  four 
boxes."  Cause  dass  to  politdy  seU 
and  deliver  the  f otur  boxes  as  language 
practice,  and  to  maintain  the  play 
interest. 

Teacher:  "Now  3rou  all  have  four 
boxes.     What  did  they  cost  you?" 

Ans.    "  Twenty-five  cents. " 

"What  fraction  of  a  dollar?" 

« 

Ans.    "  On:e-quarter. " 

"Let  us  figure  how  much  eadi  box 
cost  you  at  this  bargain  sale." 

"Each  box  is  one-fourth  of  your 
purdiase." 

Teacher  places  on  board  "  25  cents. " 

"You  eadi  spent  25  cents.  Multi- 
ply the  twenty-five  by  the  one-fourth 
and  you  will  have  what  each  box  cost " 

25  cents  times  1/4  =  25/4  =  6  1/4C. 

Continue  thus  objectivdy  to  teach 
the  multiplication  of  a  whole  number 
by  a  fraction,  or  daborate  by  making 
return  of  boxes  to  shdves  also  a 
demonstration  as  follows. 

Cause  a  salesman  to  address  the 
dass  announcing: 

Salesman:  "I  find  I  can  sell  these 
goods  at  full  price.  I  will  give  you 
7  cents  for  each  padcage. " 

Teadier:  "How  much  profit  will 
you  make  on  each  box  by  selling 
back?" 

Ans.    "  Three-quarter  cents. " 

"How  much  on  yotur  4  packets? 
Each  pupil  figure  it  out  on  paper  and 
as  soon  as  finished,  take  boxestostore 
and  complete  the  transaction." 

Teadier  finally  gives  verification 
on  the  board  of  4  times3/4C.  =  12/4  = 
3c.  profit. 


At  the  dose  of  the  review,  restore 
the  boxes  to  the  shdves  as  described 
in  the  latter  part  of  Drill  20. 
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Everyday  Classics,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth  Readers,  by  Franklin 
T.  Baker,  Professor  of  English  in 
Teachers  College  and  Supervisor 
of  English  in  The  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike, 
Professor  of  English  in  Columbia 
University.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

What  is  an  "Everyday  Classic?"  Said 
Lowell,  **A  classic  is  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  always  new  and  in- 
capable of  growing  old."  But  an  everyday 
classic?  Well,  possibly  that'  means  that 
when  a  piece  of  literature  becomes  recog- 
nized as  a  classic  we  should  try  to  come  into 
familiar  relationship  with  it,  teaching  it  to 
our  children  as  a  part  of  their  rightful 
inheritance,  and  working  it  into  our  minds 
until  consciously  or  unconsciously  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  everyday  experience. 
These  books  are  devoted  to  the  immortal- 
ities. The  rush  for  new  things  causes 
neglect  of  the  old  and  the  best  The 
authors  have  wrought  a  great  work  in  col- 
lecting these  classics  and  setting  them  in 
order  suitable  for  progressive  study  in  the 
grades.  From  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod, 
the  first  of  the  selections,  to  Portia's  Suit- 
ors, the  last,  here  is  as  statelv  an  array 
of  jewels  as  could  be  gathered  in  similar 
space. 

Home  Geography.     By  Harold  W. 

Fairbanks,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "Stories 
of  Our  Mother  Earth,"  etc.  Re- 
vised edition.  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  channing  little  book,  with  a  red 
and  green  picture  on  the  cover,  and  other 
pictures  of  trees  and  anhnals  and  birds  all 
thru  it.  There  is  a  whole  chapter  about  dirt, 
and  another  about  how  seeds  sprout,  and 
another  about  how  Mrs.  Spider  and  the  other 
Httle  folk  build  their  nests.  Any  mother 
would  be  glad  to  read  it  to  her  little  boy  or 
girl. 

It  is  not  Geograi^y,  except  in  "make 
believe,"  but  that  wUl  not  lessen  its  fasdna- 
tion  for  the  child.  It  is  hard  to  look  upon  the 
use  of  such  a  book  as  study;  but  the  author 
desires  to  do  away  with  the  idea  of  work  in 


cxumection  with  the  direction  of  the  attention 
of  the  growing  chi'd  into  lines  of  wholesome 
knowledge. 

Oral  English,  or  The  Art  of  Speak- 
ing. By  Antoinette  Knowles,  In- 
structor in  Public  Speaking,  High 
School,  San  Jose,  California.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,   Publishers,  Boston, 

New  York,  Chicago. 

That  there  is  need  in  America  of  better  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  speaking  is  evident  to 
every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  pupils  of 
our  public  schools  or  joined  neighborhood 
associations  or  even  attended  church.  The 
newsboy  who  cries  his  papers  in  the  street  car 
is  often  unintelligible,  even  as  to  the  name  of 
the  paper  he  wishes  to  sell;  the  message  of  the 
public  speaker,  even  one  whose  living  depends 
on  his  appeal  to  the  audience,  is  often  lost  in  a 
babel  of  confused  sounds  intended  for  speech. 

"The  Director  of  High  Schools"  says  our 
author,  "addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
business  finns  of  Pittsburgh,  asking  them  to 
state  what  is  most  necessary  to  fit  bo3rs  for 
success  in  business.  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
laid  stress  on  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
write  and  speak  the  English  tongue  accurately 
and  forcibly."  "The  fact  that  you  are  unable 
to  speak  for  yourself  (attractively)  may  des- 
troy your  chance  to  make  even  the  start  in  a 
business  position."  He  points  out,  too»  that 
the  selfmastery  involved  in  learning  to  speak 
well  in  public  has  a  reflex  influence  on  the 
whole  character,  and  is  a  great  aid  to  success 
in  business  competition. 

If  you  are  brilliant  it  may  gain  for  you  the 
privilege  of  moulding  public  opinion,  if  you 
are  stupid  in  the  use  of  language  even  the 
slight  power  which  you  will  acquire  will  give 
you  a  better  chance  to  Show  what  you  can  do 
in  orther  lines  whtrt  your  talent  lies. 

Each  phase  of  speiEddng  is  titken  up,  with 
skeletons  and  exataiples, — ^public  Speeches, 
orations,  debatcis,  after  dinner  talks.   A.K.B, 

Practical  Exercises  in  Geography. 
Book  One.  Our  Own  Country 
and  her  Possessions.  By  William 
J.  Sutherland,  M.  A.  President 
State  Normal  School,  Platteville, 
Wisconsin,  and  Chester  M.  San- 
ford,  A.  B.,  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity,   Normal,    Illinois.     Silver, 
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Burdett .  and   Company.     Boston., 

New  Yorki  Chicago. 

This  and  a  oomponioa  volume  on  South 
America  and  Bunna  are  hitaoded  to  refonn 
th^  trarhmg  of  geograplil^  hi  the  ^pper  ele- 
mentary glides.  'Die  idea  »  to  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  find  out  things  for  himself  about 
geography; — a  number  of  books  of  reference 
beinig  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and 
othexB  being  referred  to  in  the  text,  which 
furnishes  a  general  description  of  the  region 
under  odbsideration,  but  is  largely  devoted  to 
exercises  and  suggestive  questions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  connderable  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  districting  of  our 
country.  New  Bngland  is  so  tiny  that  it 
should  be  indtided  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Although  geologically  somewhat  di£Ferent,  it 
is,  in  its  surface,  practically  identical  with 
otiier  coastal  parts  as  far  south  as  Maryland. 
The  individuality  of  New  England  is  now  only 
historical  and  sentimental. 

The  mapping  of  the  great  expanse  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  seem 
extremely  confusing.  If  Nebradca  and  the 
Bkck  Hills  are  Plains,  why  is  New  England 
a  plateau?  Is  there  anything  about  the 
geography  of  the  Ozark  Region  to  give  it  a 
right  to  a  whole  chapter? 

The  Authors  are  a  little  weak  on  poHtics; — 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  not  Possessions,  as 
stated,  but  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  something  quite  different.    A.K.B. 


The  Teaching  of 


Teaching 


the  Art  and  the  Science  of  Language. 
By  Paul  Klapper,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Author  of 
"Principles   of    Bducational    Prac- 
tice/'" Teaching  Children  to  Read. " 
New  York.    D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 19 1 6.    Price»  $1.30,  net. 
We  have  often  watdied  with  fascination  a 
stone  mason  at  work  shaping  with  his  edged 
hammer  a  hard  stone.    He  takes  it  up  with 
his  hand,  turns  it  over  and  over  and  studies 
its   composition,    its   density,   its   lines   of 
cleavage.    Only  then  does  he  strike  it  with 
his  hammer;  and  with  marvelous  trueness  the 
fragments  fly  off  from  the  plane  of  his  stroke. 
So,  too,  the  carpenter  studies  the  structure 
and  the  grain  of  the  wood  before  he  begins  ro 
shape  it. 

llie  special  value  of  the  little  teacher's 
guide  before  us  is  its  attempt  to  direct  in- 
struction in  English  along  the  lines  of  the 
child's  natural  thought  and  interest  Edu- 
cation in  composition  becomes  "a  process  of 
growth  of  the  child's  own  capabilities;"  once 
the  child  has  caught  the  Joy  of  self-expression, 
the  final  problems,  the  lunitations  of  vocabu- 


lary and  the  inaocundes  of  speedi  can  be 
solved  in  due  order. 

Cannot  text-books  be  successfully  sold 
without  the  inclusion  in  their  diapters  of  an 
appeal  to  the  sectional  hatred  aroused  by  our 
dvil  war?  Is  it  not  time  to  let  the  old  lie 
about  Barbara  Frietchie  be  forgotten?  The 
plea  has  been  that,  vdiatever  the  falsehood, 
the  poem  itself  deserved  preservation  for  its 
own  intrinsic  worth;  but  in  this  volume  we 
have  the  old  thing  mardied  out  again  in  proact 
as  a  model  of  composition.  This  keepii^  raw 
of  the  old  sore  may  possibly  be  due  to  ignor- 
ance; but  if  it  is  a  deliberate  insertion  for 
commercial  purposes  it  is  not  only  unworthy 
of  any  American  educator,  but  under  present 
conditions  is  dose  aldn  to  treason  against  our 
reunited  country.  A.K.B. 

Buainess  English.    A  practice  book. 

By  Rose  Buhlig,  Lake  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Publishers.  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  381  pages.     Price, 

$1.10. 

The  first  part  of  this  excellent  book  deals 
with  words  and  gxammar.  The  second,  with 
composition,  oral  and  written,  under  such 
headings  as.  Choosing  Subjects,  the  Clear 
Sentence,  the  ParagraF^,  and  other  intricacies 
of  our  language  which  drive  the  inexperienced 
to  despair  and  are  so  di£Scult  to  dedde  with* 
out  a  guide  such  as  this  at  our  elbow.  In  the 
third  section  there  are  directions  and  hdpful 
drills  in  the  application  of  the  language  to 
business  uses,  in  manufacture,  commerce, 
advertising,  real  estate,  insurance,  banking, 
and  corporation  work. 

We  might  suggest  an  additional  chapter, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienoed  lawyer, 
in  which  the  pupil  should  reodve  instructions 
as  to  the  sort  of  letters  which  the  businessman 
or  woman  should  not  write. 

The  United  States  post  o£&oe  has  very 
strict  regulations  of  a  prohibitive  nature  which 
are  unknown  to  the  average  business  man, 
and  there  are  laws,  too,  which  the  dtizen  should 
know,  passed  by  Congress.  For  instance,  a 
business  man  recdved  a  letter  asking  what  he 
knew  of  a  certain  dtizen.  He  replied  that  all 
he  knew  was  that  the  man  had  served  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary.  That  letter  cost  him 
several  thousand  dollars  in  damages,  although 
the  dtizen  had  served  a  penitentiary  term. 
The  trial  judge  said  he  ssrmpathized  with  the 
business  man  and  suspected  it  was  a  "put  up 
job,"  but  that  he  had  to  see  that  the  law  of 
Congress  was  enforced.  There  is,  as  far  as 
we  Imow,  no  handy  book  of  information  on 
such  things.  A.K.B. 

How  Man   Makes   Markets,   Talks 
on    Commercial    Geography.     By 

William  B.  Werthner,  Teacher   of 
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Geography,  Steele  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  40c. 

Another  one  of  the  well  known  Bvery 
Child's  Series.  The  author  writes  in  that 
intimate  matter-oMtiCt  style  that  is  fittingly 
called  "talk."  He  begins  by  raismg  the 
question,  "Did  Indians  Study  Geography?" 
They  had  no  maps,  no  boolra,  no  compass, 
yet  th^y  made  excellent  guides.  They 
could  find  their  way  to  the  settlements  of 
the  white  men  for  trading  purposes.  The 
white  man's  commerce  could  never  have  been 
built  up  by  Indians,  however.  What  has 
been  accomplished  and  what  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  commercial  world  is  here 
explained  in  simple  language  and  entertain- 
ing foxm. 

English  Influence  on  the  United 
States,  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
F.B.A.    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Price  $1.25  net. 

This  book  consists  of  essays  or  addresses 
showing  the  close  connection  between 
English  and  American  life,  and  pointing 
out  the  divergent  lines  of  development  of 
institutions  and  opinions.  The  subject  has 
a  sharper  significance  now  than  it  had  three 
or  four  years  ago  when  the  addresses  were 
delivered.  It  is  a  careful  and  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  situation  arriving  at  a 
strong  pro-ally  conclusion.  "No  nation  can 
justify  a  claim  to  leadership  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  humanity  which  is  content  to 
look  on  at  the  troubles  of  a  neighbor  as  if 
they  did  not  concern  her." 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,  A 
Discussion  of  Principles  and 
Practices,  by  Daniel  Chauncey 
Brewer,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  is  no  wishy-washy  academic  dis- 
cussion of  the  nice  considerations  that  help 
neutrals  to  remain  neutral ;  it  is  a  straight- 
forward presentation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  that  must  prevail  if  civilization 
IS  to  endure.  It  moves  fearlessly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  last  dut^  and  right  of 
neutrals  lies  in  an  unflinching  resistance 
to  every  belligerent  aggression  and  in  a 
Preparedness  that  will  make  such  resistance 
effective. 

Bill's  School  and  Mine— A  Collec- 
tion   of    Essays    on    Education, 

by   William    Suddards   Franklin. 


Franklin,  MacNutt  and  Charles, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  $1.00  post- 
paid. 

Bill  is  the  dty  boy  of  the  present  He 
is  commiserated  by  the  author  who  com- 
pares his  own  boyhood  days  in  the  glorious 
Out-of-Doors  with  poor  Bill's  cramping 
environment.  He  ihmks  that  Bill  should 
be  given  ample  opportunity  for  every 
variety  of  play — swimming,  skatingj  boat- 
ing, etc.    Bill  agrees  with  him. 

The  Training  of  Men  for  the 
World's  Future,  by  Charles 
Franklin  Thwing.  The  Piatt  & 
Peck  Company,  Publishers.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

The  waTp  broadly  speaking,  will  leave 
the  world  m  ruins.  It  will  be  rapidly  re- 
constructed. It  win  be  a  different  world. 
How  can  we  anticipate  its  needs  and  its 
opportunities  and  how  can  we  best  prepare 
men  to  meet  them?  It  is  the  task  of  the 
forward-looking  educator  to  seek  answer 
to  such  questions.  Universities  will  oper- 
ate on  broader  lines  than  formerly  and  big 
men  will  be  produced  for  big  times.  No 
man  of  our  knowledge  is  better  prepared 
to  write  on  such  a  topic  than  Dr.  Charles 
Franklin  Thwing,  President  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Editorial  Counsellor  and 
Contributor  to  Educational  Poundaiions, 
The  book  is  an  inspiration  for  such  a  time 
as  this. 

Evolution  Proving  Inunortality, 
by  John  O.  Yeiser.  Published  by 
National  Magazine  Association, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid. 

Religion  concerns  itself  very  largely 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  To  many 
people  the  verdict  of  science  as  to  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  condous  ex- 
istence after  death  is  of  little  interest  as 
they  base  their  belief  on  supposedly  divine 
authority  and  not  on  the  findings  of 
science.  For  the  majority,  however,  the 
testimony  of  science  is  of  paramount  in- 
terest. What  has  geology,  biology  and 
entomology  to  sayf  Mr.  Yeiser  makes 
answer  in  his  fascinating  book.  It^  is  a 
cheering  answer  for  all  of  these  sciences 
hold  out  hope  of  the  hereafter  and  make 
faith  to  accord  with  reason.  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  not  what  was  once  feared, 
an  anti-religious  theory  of  man  and  his 
workl. 
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Reading  Course  For  Parents 

UniUd  States  Bureau  of  Education.     Home 
Education  Dioision 

Reading  Course  No.  3 

(See  Article  Page  543) 

Practical  Motherhood.    Helen  Y.  Camp- 
bell, M.  D.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 

Yorlc,    $2.50. 

Tells  what  to  do  in  the  beginning  of  com- 
mon diseases  of  children  and  in  home  nursing; 
gives  suggestions  in  regard  to  prenatal  con- 
ditions; preparation  for  and  care  at  birth; 
nutrition  and  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
For  Girls  and  Mothers  of  Girls.    Mary  G. 

Hood,    M.    D.    Bobbs,    Merrill    &    Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    $1. 

Gives  valuable  information  on  sex  hygiene 
and  furnishes  a  sound  basds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fine  social  ideals. 
Marriage  and  the  Sex  Problem.    Prof.  P. 

W.  Foerster.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co., 

New  York.    $1.50. 

How  can  home  and  school  resist  in  some 
degree  the  physical,  moral,  and  social  dangers 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  prematurely 
developed  boys  and  girls  of  to-day? 

The  desire  to  answer  these  questions  was 
the  main  motive  in  writing  this  book. 

The  topics  treated  are:  Love  and  mar- 
riage, motherhood  and  marriage,  sex  and 
health,  sexual  education  in  the  school,  the 
hygiene  of  the  imagination,  religion  and 
sexual  education,  value  of  Christianity  for  our 
morality.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  suggestions  for  training  the  will 
to  govern  the  senses.  Few  books  touch  these 
vital  subjects  fully  from  both  the  spiritual  and 
material  side. 

The  Development  of  the  Child.    Nathan 
Oppenheim.    Macmillan    Co.,    New    York. 

$1.25. 

Discusses:  The  relation  of  heredity  and 
environment  to  child  life;  the  primary  school 
in  the  developmemt  of  the  child;  the  place  of 
religion;  the  child  criminal;  the  profession  of 
maternity. 
Studies    In    Child    Development.    Julia 

Clark  Hallam.    Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  New 

York.    $1.25. 

Child  life  is  divided  into  age  periods  and  the 
needs  of  each  period  are  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  ph3rsical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
development. 
The   Care  of   the   Baby.    J.   P.   Crozier 

Griffith,    M.    D.     W.    B.    Saunders    Co., 

Philadelphia.    $1.50. 

Contains    practical    suggestions    for    the 
management  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
Childhood.    Mrs.    Theodore  Bimey.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New  York.    $x. 

Discusses  the  following  subjects:  Amuse- 
ments; fear,  anxiety,  and  grief;  fresh  air  and 
good  respiration;  cooperation  between  home 
and  school;  obedience  and  punishment; 
individuality;  the  diild  away  from  home; 
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habits  and  will;  the  education  of  girls  as  ftChire 
wives  and  mothers;  the  education  of  boys  as 
future  fatliers  and  citizens;  how  t3b  make  home 
atthurCive;  on  manners;  a  plea  for  the  allow- 
ance; reading  for  children;  growing  up  with 
one's  children;  companions;  temperament  and 
discipline;  the  choice  of  occupation;  adoles- 
cence; the  moral  value  of  occupation;  charac- 
ter building;  the  Christian  spirit;  Christmas 
shoppiiig  for  the  children. 
Training  of  the  Human  Plant.    Luther 

Burbank.    Century  Co.,  New  York.    60 

cents. 
A  Study  of  Child  Nature.     Elizabeth  Har- 
rison.   National     Kindergarten     College, 

Chicago.    $1. 

The  Idndergarten  idea  of  development  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Children's  Rights.    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

and   Nora  Archibald  Smith.      Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    $1. 

Discusses:  The  rights  of  a  child;  children's 
plays;  children's  stories;  children's  playthings; 
children's  reading;  the  relation  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  social  reform;  governing  children; 
the  magic  of  "together;"  the  relation  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  public  school;  and  other 
people's  children. 
A  Montessorl  Mother.    Dorothy  Canfield 

Fisher.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

$1.25. 

Deals  intelligently  with  the  Montessori 
method,  giving  in  an  interesting  way  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  and  experiences,  a 
knowledge  of  the  apparatus,  and  some  points 
on  obedience  and  discipline. 
Misunderstood  Children.  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison.   National  Kindergarten  College, 

Chicago.    $1.25. 

Problems  of  child  life  and  how  they  were 
solved  by  parents. 
Beckonlngs  from  Little  Hands.     Patterson 

Dubois.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

75  cents. 

Eight  studies  in  child  life. 
Training   of   the    Ghrl.    William  A.    Mc- 

Keever.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Practically  every  phase  of  the  Ufe  of  a 
growing  girl  has  received  some  measure  of 
attention;  as,  the  school,  the  college,  play, 
camp-fire  girls,  clothes,  occupations,  and 
service. 
Training  the  Boy.    William  A.  McKeever. 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50.  ' 

A  practical  plan  to  develop  the  many-sided 
nature  of  the  boy  in  order  to  make  a  well- 
poised  man.  Deals  with  industrial  training, 
vacation  employment,  college  training,  play 
fighting,  bad  habits,  vocational  training, 
preparation  for  home  life,  etc. 
Ethics  for  Children.    Ella  Lyman  Cabot. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

Discusses  the  usefulness  of  untversd  ethics 
to  progressive  society.    Should  be  read  to 
children. 
Love  and  Law  In  Child  Training.    Emilie 

Poulsson.    Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield, 

$1. 
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Treats  the  kindergarten  as  the  outoome  of 
the  mother's  art.  In  a  simple  straightforward 
way  the  book  gives  some  of  Froebel's  ideas 
about  the  training  of  children. 
Dawn  of  Character.  Edith  E.  Read  Mmn- 
ford.  Longmans,  Green&  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.25. 

The  psychological  side  of  child  develop- 
ment. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Cookery.    Williams    and    Fisher.    Mac-  . 
millan  Co.,  New  York.    $1. 
A  textbook  for  information  in  the  science  of 
cookery;      a  working  guide  for  the  kitchen 
laboratory  with  the  combined  features  of  a 
handbook  for  study  and  reference. 
Domestic  Economy.    Marion  Greenwood 
Bidder   and   Florence   Baddeley.    G.    P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.10. 
Combines  scientific  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  training  for  cooking,  laundry 
work,  housewifery,  and  other  domestic  arts. 
Shelter  and  Clothing.    Kinne  and  Cooley. 
MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.10. 
Deals  with  the  home,  its  ideals  and  organ- 
ization, its  sanitation,  decoration  and    fur- 
nishing; also  with  the  question  of  textiles 
sewing  and  dressmaking. 
Mother.    Kathleen  Norris.    Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    $1. 

A  beautiful  story  for  girls.    Shows  the  unself- 
ishness of  a  mother  and  appeals  in  a  whole- 
some manner  to  the  best  in  girl  nattu-e. 
The  House  of  Happiness.    Mrs.  Kate  Lee 

Bosher.  Harper  &X}o.,  New  York.  $1. 
Polly  Anna— "The  Glad  Book."  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Porter.  L.  C.  Page,  Boston.  $1.25 
Story  of  a  little  girl  who  always  found  some- 
thing to  be  glad  about;  full  of  delightful 
incidents  in  home  life  and  breathing  whole- 
some influence. 

Bobbie,  General  Manager.  Olive  Higgins 
Prouty.  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  New  York. 
$1.25. 

Bobbie  was  left  at  the  age  of  5  to  take  her 
mother's  place  directing  the  household  affairs 
and  bringing  up  the  children.  The  amusing 
incidents  whidh  are  told  might  have  been 
taken  from  any  girl's  life  and  are  so  delis^t- 
ful  that  both  young  and  old  find  enjoyment 
in  reading  them. 

Rebecca    of    Sunnybrook    Farm.    Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.  Mass.    $1.25. 
A  good  story  to  read  to  girls. 
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Note — Subscribers  to  Educational 
Foundations  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  order  all  books  thru  the  Book 
Buirer's  League. 


A  Remarkable  Dramatic  Achievement  by 

Negroes 

Three  plays  written  by  Ridgely  Torrence 
and  performed  by  negro  players  are  attract- 
ing the  attention  and  winning  the  commenda- 
tion of  New  York's  keenest  critics.  The 
plays  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hapgood,  first 
at  the  Garden  Theatre,  later  at  the  Garrick. 
Never  has  there  been  given  a  performance 
more  truly  interpretative  of  the  temperament 
of  the  colored  race  and  one  who  has  spent  an 
evening  under  the  spell  of  the  music,  which 
by  the  way,  is  an  entertainment  worth  hearing 
in  itself,  and  under  the  sway  of  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Torrence  and  of  the  actors  of  his  pieces, 
can  with  difficulty  restrain  an  enthusiasm  that 
would  seem  extravagant  to  the  reader. 

In  The  Rider  of  Dreams  we  have  three 
types  presented  in  most  convincing  contrast. 
The  industrious  and  ultrareligious  wife  and 
mother,  the  simple  minded,  emotional,  lazy, 
music   loving,   dream  riding   husband   and 
father,  and  the  thrifty  and  benevolent  man  of 
professional  training.    The  second  piece  is  a 
tragedy,    "Granny    Maumee."      Relentless, 
superstitious  and  resentful  old  Granny  illus- 
trates the  dominance  of  primitive  passion 
finally  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  mercy. 
The  third  and  crowning  play  of  the  trilogy  is 
"Simon  the  Cyrenian"  as  strong  and  rever- 
ential interpretation  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crucified  as  has  ever  beenacbievedby dramat- 
ic art.    The  man  who  bore  the  cross  under 
whidi  Jesus  fainted  is  shown  in  the  process  of 
a  transformation  which  eventuates  hx  his 
complete  surrender  to  the  spirit  of  the  medc 
and  lowly  Master.    The  author  of  these  plays 
is  an  avowed  pacifist  and  in  eadi  piece  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  ideal  of  non-resistance. 

William  Gillette,  Not  aa  Sherlock  Holmes 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Gillette,  whose  Sherk>ck 
Holmes  will  remain  as  a  stage  tradition,  are 
now  being  displayed  in  a  very  pretty  and 
successful  comedy  "A  Successful  Calamity." 
The  distinguished  star  appears  in  the  role  of 
Henry  Wilton,  who  longs  to  spend  the  quiet 
evening  at  home.  A  remark  from  a  servant 
to  the  effect  that  the  poor  "don't  get  to  go 
very  much"  suggested  the  idea  of  a  prdtc^ed 
financial  calamity  to  be  offered  to  the  giddy 
family  as  an  excuse  for  staying  home.  The 
situation  is  bravely  met  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  daughter,  and  son  and  consequently  the 
"calamity^'  was  most  successful,  although  at 
times  a  serious  misunderstandhig  threatens 
due  to  the  pleasant  relations  of  Mrs.  Wilton 
with  Pietro  Rafaelo  an  Italian  portrait  painter 
and  their  efforts  to  be  of  fl-<jMjtfftnff*  to  the 
supposed   bankrupt.    An  interesting  story. 
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pretty  staging  and  ezoeQent  acting  combine 
to  make  tiie  iiicceae  of  "A  Stiooeasftil  Cat* 
amity." 

Gruabopper 

"Gfasahopper"  Is  Irish  thru  and  thru. 
Irish  in  spirit,  in  setting,  in  scenery,  in  plot, 
in  brogue.  It  is  a  strange  enough  name  for  a 
play,  and  an  odd  nickname  for  Sheila,  daughter 
of  Michael  Dempeey,  bom  out  of  wedUock, 
ill-treated  by  her  father,  3ret  with  the  heart  of 
a  martyr  ready  to  die  for  love.  Padrmic 
Colum  is  co-author  of  the  piece  with  Mrs. 
P.  B.  Washburn  Preund.  We  are  accustomed 
to  more  of  action  and  less  of  dialogue  and  our 
preference  is  for  pieces  of  lighter  vein,  but  in 
the  faithful  portrayal  of  the  Irish  character 
and  especially  in  the  subtle  charm  of  Bleen 
Huban's  impersonation  of  Grasshopper  we 
find  an  abundance  of  enjoyment. 

The  humor,  the  gayety,  the  gallantry,  the 
superstition,  the  atavism  and  the  solemn  f or- 
boding  spirit  of  the  Irish  temperament  are 
adroitly  woven  into  a  play  of  unusual  merit 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  racial 
characteristics.  Grasshopper  was  intro- 
duced to  New  York  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

The  Gate  of  Lady  Camber 

A  Flay  in  Pour  Acts  by  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell. 

The  "case"  is  one  for  a  phsrsidan  and  the 
play  deals  with  doctors,  nurses,  drugs, 
symptoms,  diagnoses,  clinical  reports  and — 
nerves.  The  story  is  one  of  intense  interest. 
No  finer  type  of  medical  man  could  be 
pictured  than  Dr.  Harley  Napier  so  nobly 
fflipersonated  by  Lyn  Harding.  Lady  Cam- 
ber is  brought  to  him  for  treatment.  Lord 
Camber  is  the  villain  of  the  play  and  it  is  his 
treatment  of  Lady  Camber  that  seems 
responsible  for  her  sad  malady.  She  was 
formerly  a  stage  beauty,  temperamental,  of 
course,  and  now  so  strangely  affected  that  the 
family  physician  is  baffled  and  brings  her  to 
the  younger  practitioner  and  specialist.  When 
death  finally  ensues  there  is  strong  suspicion 
of  poisoning  resting  on  Esther  Yorbe,  nurse,  a 
part  effectively  taken  by  Sydney  Shields. 
But  tho  science  is  impotent,  love  is  triumph- 
ant and  the  curtain  falls  with  nurse  safe  in  the 
protecting  arms  of  the  devoted  doctor. 

Mary  Boland  has  a  most  trying  part  to  play 
as  the  invalid  Lady,  and  her  admirers 
might  well  wish  to  see  her  in  a  more  cheerful 
role.  Her  work  is,  as  usual,  of  a  high  order, 
as  in  fact  is  that  of  the  entire  company. 


two  such  famous  actors  as  William  Courtenay 
and  Thomas  Wise  performing  the  prindpid 
parts.  The  combination  was  indeed  a  happy 
thought,  and  happy  results  are  adiimd 
thereby. 

The  story  is  taken  from  a  novel  of  the  same 
name,  by  Prands  Perry  Elliott. 

Danny  and  Dominie  are  the  pals,  a  broken 
down  pair  of  rascals  as  it  would  appear  in  the 
prolog.  It  develops  however  that  Danny 
is  really  the  master  of  Winneonest,  the  beauti- 
ful estate  at  the  end  of  the  road  to  vrbkh  he 
has  fed  his  trusting  pal  and  into  wfaidi  he  is 
welcomed  by  idmt  seems  at  first  to  be  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity.  The  plot  thiririMf 
with  many  amusing  incidents  until  it  is 
thinned  out  by  the  revelations  of  the  last  act. 
"Fab  Pirst"  is  a  good,  wholesome  and  winsome 
comedy,  as  good  as  any  produced  this 
year,  and  better  than  any  in  the  felicitous 
blending  of  the  talents  of  the  courtly  K&. 
Courtenay  and  the  corpulent  Mr.  Wise. 

The  play  is  presented  at  the  Pulton 
Theatre. 
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No  play  could  be  counted  a  failure  with 


Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  **Golon^  Newoome 


"Everybody  who  knew  kim  loved  him\  eeer^ 
bodv,  thoki  is,  who  looed  modesty,  and  generostiy 
and  honour" 

Blessing  on  the  memory  of  Colonel  New- 
come  I  Thackeray  gave  him  immortality  in 
"The  Newcomes."  Micheal  Morton  adapted 
him  to  the  stage.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  rein- 
carnated him  first  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  in  1906,  and  now  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theatre,  New  York. 

To  one  who  many  irears  ago  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  goodness  of  the  Colonel, 
so  much  so  that  thru  several  dec&des  he  hsA 
stood  forth  as  a  paragon  of  perfect  gentle- 
manhood.  Sir  Herbert's  impersonation  sig- 
nified an  intense  satisfaction.  With  that 
perfection  of  detail  and  elaborateness  of 
staging  effects  for  which  the  distinguished 
actor-manager  is  famous  the  performance 
takes  its  place  among  the  notable  dramatic 
achievements  of  the  year.  One  remembers 
that  only  a  short  time  since  Mr.  John  Drew 
was  giving  us  his  idea  of  Thackeray's  Fm- 
dennis.  And  now  to  see  our  old  friend 
the  Colonel  in  the  flesh,  although  perforce  he 
must  say  "adsum"  at  every  performance,  is  a 
climactic  joy.  Of  course  Clive  and  Barnes 
Newcome  are  there,  as  are  Fred  Bayham, 
Arthur  Fendennis,  Parintosh,  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
Ethel  Newcome  and  a  host  of  others  in  the 
proper  raiment  of  their  period  and  in  deport- 
ment characteristic  of  their  originals. 

Not  to  see  this  production  is  indeed  to  miss 
an  opportunity  for  rare  enjoyment  and  profit. 
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Is  This  True? 


None  of  the  world's  leaders  and 
thinkers  have  been  teachers  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  gener- 
ally employed;  that  is,  engaged  in 
instructing  others,  and  particularly 
the  young.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  that  men  of  great  natural  abil- 
ity will  not  engage  in  teaching,  but 
because  teaching,  after  many  years, 
produces  a  mental  condition  that  is 
not  conducive  to  dealing  with  great 
problems  or  meeting  and  competing 
with  other  great  minds.  A  lawyer 
knows  that  every  statement  he 
makes  will  be  subject  to  attack  and 
criticism,  and,  if  possible,  miscon- 
struction and  judicial  'determina- 
tion. He  is  compelled  to  look  at  all 
sides  of  a  question.  He  is  forced  to 
state  a  reason  in  order  to  maintain 
his  position.  Not  so  with  the 
teacher.  He  is  dogmatic;  he  forms 
an  impression,  and  believes  it  to  be 
a  conclusion.    He  does  not  expect 


it  to  be  contradicted,  and  if  it  is  not 
accepted,  he  resents  it.  He  deals 
with  immature  and  generally  weak- 
er minds.  He  constantly  gives,  but 
does  not  receive.  His  mental  exer- 
cise is  all  in  one  direction.  In 
years,  certain  faculties  of  his  mind 
become  atrophied  as  do  the  muscles 
of  the  body  that  are  long  unused. 
In  his  training  lies  the  reason  why 
the  college  professor  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  fifty  years  is  almost  a 
certain  failure  in  any  other  line  of 
business  and  especially  in  public 
office.  He  becomes  impatient  of 
contradiction.  He  does  not  realize 
the  value  of  consultation.  He 
thinks  a  statement  from  him  should 
silence  all  opposition.  He  becomes 
a  mere  theorist,  an  impractical 
dreamer,  and  he  lives  in  a  world 
largely  of  imaginatiom  rather  than 
in  a  world  of  fact. — ^American  Econ- 
omist. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Chculation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24, 191 2,  Educational  Founda- 
tions published  monthly,  except  July  and 
August  at  Cooperstown,  New  York  for  April, 
1, 1917. 


State  of  New  York,      ) 
County  of  New  York. ) 


ss. 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  C.  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Educational 
Foundations  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  Z912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal 
I<aws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  maxuiging  editor,  and  busi« 
ness  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Educational  Magazine  Pub.  Co. 
Editor,  William  Charles  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
Managing  Editor,  William  Charles  O'Don- 
nell, Jr. 
Business  Managers,  Henry  Sterling  Chapin. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
I  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  df 
slock). 

William  Charles  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
Matthew  Page  Andrews. 
Henry  Sterling  Chapin. 
OByton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 
Samuel  M.  VanBrakle. 
WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'DONNELL,  Jr. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  March,  1917. 

Geonre  DeWitt  Weeks. 
CMy  commission  expires  Mar.  30tb,  1918*) 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION-'TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

Tkeu  agencies  are  renderinf  eakiabU  service  in  facing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qnaiified  to  fiU.  They  are  recogniaed  hy  school  and  college  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teachinf  force  of  hifh  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  hy  Edncattonal  Foundations, 


The  ALBERT 

Teachers  Agency 

E«ublulMd  I86S 

623  S.  WalMsh  Ava.,         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OUR  BOOiCLET 

' 'Teaching  as  a  Business" 

with  new  cfaaptera.  flttgcwtive  l«ttan.  «te.        Used  , 
text  in  ■cboola  of  EduceticMi  end  Nomud  Sdtoob. 

FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


Kellogg's  Agency  I 


WKwmmmKto  tciclwii  mod  has  filled  himdradi 
of  hlfli  mde  podttoo*  (up  to  $5,000)  with 
taeat  toachen.  Bat.  1880.  No  cfaarfa  lo 
amploTera.  none  for  reglatratlon.  If  joa  need 
a  teacher  for  any  denrable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  addreai^.  8.  Kellogg,  81  Union  Square.  New  Tock.      (Mention 

Foundations.) 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'   AOEN 

The  Agency  that  lelectB  one  candidate  for  a  poaition  la  nre  to  meat  your  wanta. 
Ooaault  UB  and  be  ■nva.  Xatabliahed  alnoe  1866 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  TeA  CHy 


24M-24S7  VnJeiUII 


Mlfc  Stmt 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  ISC  Fifth  Ave.    Chkag e,  28  E.  Jackten  Beolevard    Berkeley,  CaL,  21C1  Shattack  kwa. 
Waihinften,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  S08  Celerade  Bnildinf         Les  Angeles,  243  Deaglaa  Bldg. 

Portland,  Oregon,  311  Jeornal  Building 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Supplies  Schools  and  Colleges  with  Competent  Teachers.    Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining 

Positions.    Said  for  Bulletin. 

Harlan  P.  French,  Free,  and  Trees.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  T.     W.  W.  Andrews,  8ec*y 


THB  ONLY  AGBNGY  THAT  RBGOM MBNDS  OMLT,  Last  year  we  announced  that 
after  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies;  that  we  should  inform  our  candi- 
dates of  places  only  when  ojfldally  asked  to  recommend  hy  the  school  boards,  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  resultwas  the  largest  bueineBi  In  our  81 
years  of  experience.    Suppoee  you  try  us.    THB  SCHOOL  BULLBTIN  AGBNGY.  SyracwecN.  T. 


GOME   SOUTH 

The  South  needs  io,ooo  new  teachers  every  year.    Do  you  wai^t  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  Sunny  South?    We  can  help  you  do  it. 

THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

P.  O.  Box  125  New  Qrlcsns,  La. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


When   answering  adrertlff 


^tlon  Bducational  Foundations 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 


Tkeu  ai^ncies  am  rendering  valuable  service  in  facing  teachers  in  posiHons  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recogniud  by  school  and  college  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teachinfforu  cf  hieh  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educattonal  Foundations. 


The  ALBERT 

Teachers  Agency 

E«ublulMd  1865 

623  S.  WalMsh  Aye.,         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

wMltra  Officts 


OUR  BOOKLET 

' 'Teaching  as  a  Business" 


with  new  cliaptOTi.  aufiMtiva  Imttmn,  «te.         Used 
text  in  ■cboola  of  EdttcetioB  umI  Normal  Sdioeb. 

FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


KeDi^'s  i^ency  I 


rsooiniiieiids  Iciclwii  Mid  has  filled  hmdiedi 
of  hIjKli  srede  Dodtloas  (op  to  $5,000)  with 
tlleal  teechfln.  Bat.  1880.  No  dwne  lo 
employen.  none  for  rMdatratton.  If  voa  need 
e  teacher  for  anj  denrable  plaoa  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  addreai^.  8.  Kellogg.  81  Union  Square.  New  Tock.      (Mention 

Foundations.) 
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8CHERMERHORN     TEACHERS' 

The  Ageoey  that  aeleeti  one  candidate  for  a  poaltion  le  anre  to 

Oonault  UB  and  be  anre.  Eetabllehed  elnoe  1866 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Teric  Oftf 

24M-24S7  VeaJeiUl  Ba^\CMrt  BdUI«.  EetaMce  Mfc  StoeH 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  ISC  Fifth  Ave.    Chktf e,  28  E.  Jackten  Beolevard    Berkeley,  CaL,  21C1  Shattack  Ave. 
WaiUnften,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  508  Celerade  Bnlldinf         Les  Angeles,  243  Deaglaa  Biag. 

Portland,  Oregon,  318  Jeornal  Bnililing 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Supplies  Schools  and  Colleges  with  Competent  Teachers.    Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaininf 

Positions.    Send  for  Bulletin. 

Harlan  P.  French.  Free,  and  Trees.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  T.     W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec*y 


THB  ONLY  AGBNGY  THAT  RBGOM MBNDS  OMLT,  Last  year  we  ^^^«^*r^  that 
after  we  ahoold  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies;  that  we  should  Inform  our  eandU 
dates  of  plaoes  only  when  offldaUy  asked  to  recommend  dy  Me  »€ho6l  hoards,  and  then  ueuaUy  only  a 
single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  reanltwas  the  largest  buafaieai  In  our  81 
years  of  experience.    Suppoee  yon  try  us.    THB  SCHOOL  BULLBTIN  AGBNG  Y.  Syrecwee,  N.  T. 


COME   SOUTH 


The  South  needs  lo^ooo  new  teachers  every  year.    Do  you  wai^t  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  Sunny  South?    We  can  help  you  do  it. 

THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

P.  O.  Box  125  New  Qricuis.  La. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


When   answering  advertisements  kindly   mention   Bducational   Foundatioks 
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WESTERN   RESERVE  UNIVERSITY.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
The  Mather  Memiirttl  Building  o[  the  College  For  Women. 
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EDITORIAL 
A  Good  Start  for  the  Educator's  Club 


THE  first  announcement  of  the 
Educators'  Club  was  made  in 
the  April  number  of  EducaUonal  Found 
dations. 

We  are  now  able  to  announce  an 
Advisory  Council  representing  many 
sections  of  the  country  and  various 
educational  organizations. 

Advisory  Council 

M.  P.  Shawkby,  Pharlestown,  W. 
Va.,  State  Supt.  of  Education. 

Glenn  W.  Starkey,  State  House, 
Augusta,  Me.,  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Schools. 

R.  C.  Stearnss,  Richmond,  Va., 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

David  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  S. 
Carolina.,  Pres.  National  Educational 
Assn.,  1915-16,  Pres.  WiNTHROP  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College. 

Mrs.  Pannib  Pern  Andrews,  405 
Marlborough  St.,  Boston.  Delegate 
to  Int.  Conf.  on  Education,  called  by 
Dutch  Govt.  Sec.  American  School 
Peace  hesguit. 

Matthew  Page  Andrews,  849  Park 
Ave.,  Baltimore.  Author  Andrews 
History  of  the  U.  S. 

Isaac  O.  Winslow,  City  Hall, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Supt.  of  Schools. 


W.  L.  Ettinger,  500  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City.    Assoc.  City  Supt. 

Ethel  R.  Redfield,  Boise,  Idaho., 
State  Supt.  of  Education. 

DuRAND  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Secy,  of  N.  E.  A. 

James  M.  Edsall,  131  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  District  Supt. 

Mary  C.  C.  BRADI^ORD,  Denver, 
Col.,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Jonathan  H.  Wagner,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico.  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Clayton  S.  Cooper,  31  East  27th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Grace  Strachan,  801  East  19th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dist.  Supt. 

Clarence  E.  Meleney,  509  E. 
i6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Asst. 
Supt.,  N.  Y.  Schools. 

V.  E.  Kilpatrick,  124  W.  30th 
Street,  Pres.  School  Garden  Assn.  of 
America. 

N.  C.  Macdonald,  Lock  Drawer 
617,  Bismarck,  N.  Dakota,  State  Supt. 

Francis  Trevelyan  Miller,  450 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Founder  Journal  of  American  History. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  forty- 
nine  teachers  and  others  engaged  in 
educational  work  have  qualified  for 
membership  in  the  club. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 


Verily,  A  Good  Start! 

When  the  Educators'  Chib  shall 
number  5,000  members  out  of  all  civil- 
ized nations  on  the  new  earth,  these 
original  members  and  councillors  will 
have  opportunity  to  make  a  fair  boast 
of  their  part  in  the  enterprise. 

Any  one  of  the  following  consider- 
ations should  prompt  teachers  to  seek 
membership  at  once. 

1.  The  club  stands  for  interna- 
tionalism and  wold-wide  progress  in 
education. 

2.  Righteous  professional  pride.  The 
plan  brings  the  teaching  profession 
prominently  into  the  club  life  of  the 
world  of  clubs. 

3.  Cooperation.  The  fact  of  mem- 
bership is  proof  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  cult.  It  also  means  ownership 
in  a  great  cooperative  enterprise — 
The  Commonwealth. 

4.  Maximum  advantages  at  mini- 
mum cost.  No  annual  dues.  Original 
investment  provides  for  membership 
for  life. 

5.  Economy.  Membership  means 
safe  and  profitable  investment.  The 
club  will  make  money  for  its  members. 

6.  Democracy.  The  $500  a  year 
teacher  has  equal  advantages  with 
the  $10,000  a  year  superintendent. 

7.  Convenience.  A  stnall  payment 
on  easy  terms  secures  all  the  honors. 

And  seven  is  the  perfect  number. 


Rec^ 


icuier!  Having  read  these  inspired 
lines  let  them  inspire  you  to  send  for 


your    application    blank.      You    are 
needed  in  the  Educators'  Club. 

We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the 
following  from  a  letter  received  from 
MR.  E.  P.  GASTON,  the  organizing 
Club  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
Hotel  Corporation. 

''I  was  interested  to  see  among 
the  various  inquiries  which  have 
resulted  from  our  announcement  in 
your  magazine,  one  which  has  just 
ai  rived  from  Sianfu,  Shiensi  Province, 
China,  resulting  from  our  advertise- 
ment in  your  January  issue. 

''I  knew  of  course  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Hotel  Common- 
wealth and  Club  in  Educational  Foun- 
dations  would  widely  circulate  about 
the  world,  but  we  hardly  expected 
to  obtain  an  inquiry  for  ptu-chase 
of  shares  of  stock  from  so  distant  a 
place  as  China. 

**We  anticipate  building  up  a  very 
fine  international  connection  among 
educators  in  the  course  of  time  thru 
the  wide  and  influential  publicity 
which  is  being  given  to  our  under- 
taking by  Educational  Founiiutions.'* 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  for 
many  years  the  manager  of  the 
"Literary  Digest"  in  London,  Eng- 
land. He  went  to  Germany  just 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  baggage  that  had 
been  left  behind  by  hurriedly-depart- 
ing visitors.  MR.  GASTON  also 
rendered  a  noteworthy  service  in 
Belgium.  Our  thanks  are  extended 
to  him  for  his  words  of  cordial  ap- 
preciation. 
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Portland  Meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa 

tion  (July  7, 1917) 

By  ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  President  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  Editorial  Counsellor 

and  Contributor  to  Educational  Foundations 


THE  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  an  unusual  opoortunity 
to  be  heard  utx^n  topics  bearing  upon 
the  present  crisis.  Tne  program  of 
the  general  sessions  and  also  of  the 
departments  will  center  about  Pre- 
paredness, Nationalism,  and  Patriot- 
ism. The  leaders  in  every  form  of 
education  will  show  how  intelligence 
and  learning  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Vocational  education 
in  all  its  forms,  liberal  education,  com- 
mercial education,  art  education, 
music  and  religion  will  all  be  pre- 
sented in  their  application  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

No  other  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  ever  been 
held  at  the  time  of  such  a  crisis  as 
now  confronts  us.    At  no  other  time 


in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
education  and  educators  been  called 
upon  to  render  so  much  service.  This 
meeting  will  form  a  clearing  house  for 
the  assembling  and  coordinating  of 
all  types  of  educational  thought 
and  effort.  The  unique  oppor- 
tunity will  be  used  to  the  limit 
of  its  possibilities  in  formulating 
principles  and  doctrines  upon  which 
progress  may  be  safely  built  for  a 
generation. 

Altho  the  stirring  events  which 
are  now  occurring  will  make  attend 
ance  at  this  great  meeting  more  diffi- 
cult  than  usual,  every  person  inter- 
ested in  education  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  meeting 
and  make  an  unusual  effort  to  be 
in  attendance. 


ANOTHER  MILE  STONE 

Volume  XXVIII  of  Educational  Foundations  is  completed  with  this  num- 
ber. 

Under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  publishing  field,  survival  is 
victory. 

But  other  victories  there  must  be  to  make  the  victory  of  survival  worth 
the  striving. 

The  Index  published  in  this  issue  indicates  the  character  of  the  higher 
accomplishments.  It  demonstrates  the  purpose  and  the  policy  of  the  magazine 
and  justifies  the  assertion  that  we  have  placed  before  our  readers  an  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  timely  editorial  comment,  a  rich  feast  of  contributed 
material  from  writers  of  national  and  international  repute,  and  an  arrange 
ment  of  departments  that  has  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  definite  needs  and 
opporttmities  of  the  scholastic  world.  It  has  also  been  our  privil^e  to  sponsor 
several  enterprises  making  for  better  teaching,  better  schools,  and  a  better 
country.    Our  promise  for  next  year  is  a  still  better  magazine. 

On  the  strength  of  this  record  and  promise  we  appeal  for  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  all  good  folk  honestly  interested  in  the  cause  of  educational 
efficiency  and  progress. 
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The  Necessity  of  Continued  Interest  in  Municipal 

Affairs  During  War  Time 

By  the  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  EDWARDS 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  New  York 


THESE  are  days  when  citizens  all 
over  this  great  country  of  ours 
are  crying  out,  "What  can  I  do?" 
"How  can  I  best  put  my  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  to  keep  rolling  the 
machinery  of  the  Government?"  That 
thought  is  in  every  one's  heart  these 
days.  Every  man  and  woman,  boy 
and  girl  thrills  with  the  desire  for 
service. 

Our  great  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, has,  in  a  proclamation,  given 
advice  as  to  what  we  can  do.  Let 
us  back  him  up  and  prove  our  loyal 
support  with  hard  conscientious  work. 
Let  us  not  always  be  waiting  to  see 
what  is  being  done  in  Washington. 
Let  us  follow  out  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  and  do  some  think- 
ing for  ourselves.  I  believe  that  I 
have  had  enough  experience  to  realize 
how  few  people  take  an  active  interest 
in  public  a£fairs.  Have  you  ever  taken 
the  real  interest  you  should  -  have 
taken  in  things  concerning  your  own 
home  town?  Maybe  it  takes  a  war 
to  bring  us  to  our  senses. 

This  great  country  of  ours  is  divided 
into  states,  counties,  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Show  me  the  great  American 
dty  or  successful  country  to\^n  whose 
government  is  eflScient  and  I  will 
point  out  to  you  valuable  service 
rendered  by  big  public-spirited  men 
and  women  who  take  a  keen  interest 
in  things  in  their  own  home  town. 
Men  and  women  do  not  have  to  hold 


public  office  to  express  their  opinioa 
or  show  their  interest  in  municiDal 
affairs.  Public  opinion  is  the  pulse 
of  the  people.  Public  officials  try 
their  best  to  sense  public  opinion.  It 
is  the  great  saving  power  in  our  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  truly  American  to  find 
men  and  women  devoting  much  of 
their  time — some  all  of  their  time — 
to  public  affairs.  These  men  and 
women  are  among  our  heroes.  When- 
ever I  think  of  them  I  am  reminded 
of  that  saying  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
"The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
man's  sincerity  is  that  he  gives  himself 
for  a  principle.  Words,  money  or 
houses  may  be  given,  but  when  a  man 
gives  himself  for  something  down  deep 
in  his  soul,  it  is  certain  that  the  truth 
has  taken  possession  of  him." 

We  have  our  sacred  duties  to  per- 
form. We  must  have  a  care  for  what 
is  going  on  about  us.  We  are  as  anx- 
ious to  see  the  boys  and  girls  and  our 
aged  people  properly  protected  during 
war  time  as  we  are  to  see  the  young 
American  enlist.  This  war  must  go 
on,  it  seems.  There  are  those  who  go, 
and  those  who  tmwillingly  have  to 
remain,  but  our  mtmidpalities  must 
be  kept  intact.  Arouse  yoiu-self  to 
your  sense  of  duty.  The  vigorous 
among  us  must  enlist.  Vacancies  will 
have  to  be  filled.  This  war  may  go 
on  for  years;  we  must  bear  that  in 
mind;  we  must  send  our  young  Ameri- 
can to  answer  the  call  to  France. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  CONTINUED  INTEREST  IN  MUNICIPAL  AF 


If  Unde  Sam  looks  you  in  the  face 
and  says  you  won't  do — ^he  does  not 
mean  that  if  you  are  physically  unfit 
for  military  service,  you  are  of  no 
account.  No,  indeed,  far  from  it. 
There  is  something  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  do.  There  is  joy  that 
comes  to  young  America  at  this  time, 
the  joy  of  being  fit  to  answer  his 
country's  call.  It  is  lonesome  to  be 
left  behind,  but  it  is  just  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  cotmtry  that  those 
who  remain  plan  something  definite 
to  do.  Let  us  reason  why  it  is  nee- 
ess^uy.for  us  to  interest  otuselves  in 
munidpai    affairs   during   war   time. 

City  Departments 

The  big  dty  departments  must  go 
on;  each  one  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  dties.  The 
gfeat  value  of  the  Police  Department 
during  war  time  is  beyond  question. 
There  is  not  a  policeman,  or  a  fire- 
man, or  a  street  deaner  or  any  munid- 
nal  or  federal  employee  who  cannot 
do  something  at  this  time  to  promote 
the  best  interests  in  munidpai  and 
federal  affairs.  Every  person  has  a 
great  amotmt  of  reserve  in  him  which, 
if  brought  out,  will  increase  his 
eflBdency.  Now  is  the  time  to  draw 
on  that  tmexpended  energy.  The  re- 
SDonsibilities  which  are  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Fire  Department,  Tene- 
ment House  Department,  Charities 
Department,  and  so  on  down  the  list, 
are  tremendous.  Give  these  employees 
your  hearty  co-operation;  their  ranks 
may  be  thinned  by  the  war;  loyal 
dtizens  must  enlist  in  their  places. 
Great  is  the  joy  of  serving  others, 
greater  still  is  the  ideal  of  serving  one's 
country. 


Street  Cleaning 

These  are  days  for  serious  thought. 
Labor  is  very  scarce.  Men  are  mobiliz- 
ing. The  war  is  likdy  to  thin  the  great 
forces  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ments thruout  the  cotmtry.  It  is  up 
to  every  one  who  does  not  enlist  to 
see  that  no  opportunity  affords  the 
disease  germ  to  lurk  on  our  dty  streets. 
Attack  a  germ  as  you  would  an  enemy. 
Remember,  the  germ  is  as  big  an  enemy 
in  war  time  as  the  enemy's  bullets. 
Germs  are  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  rattlesnakes  and  so  small  that 
the  eye  cannot  possibly  see  them. 
They  are  the  things  that  get  into  the 
blood  and  cause  the  death  of  children. 
They  cannot  live  in  places  that  are 
dean.  Remember,  the  three  D's — 
dirt,  disease  and  death.  Make  every 
day  a  dean  up  day.  Let  us  not  allow 
a  day  to  go  by  but  that  each  one  of  us 
does  something  constructive,  making 
for  better  sanitary  conditions.  Let 
every  munidpality  rid  itself  of  dirt. 
The  Mayors  of  our  large  cities  should 
immediately  call  together  a  Citizens 
Committee  which  should  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Health  and  Street 
Cleaning  Departments  (of  each  in- 
dividual dty)  and  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  keeping  their  municipalities 
clean  during  war  time.  War  should 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  this  about — 
it  should  always  be  done.  We  must 
protect  the  children  of  Ahierica.  In 
New  York  alone  there  are  over  i,ooo,- 
ooo  school  children.  The  boy  scouts 
should  be  detailed  and  see  to  it  that 
the  streets  are  made  deaner  and  kept 
dean.  I  know  of  no  better  construc- 
tive service  that  could  be  given  b}' 
women  than  to  unite  all  over  the 
coimtry    to    aid    the    betterment    of 
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sanitary  conditions,  and  I  feel  assured 
the  women  aie  patrit'>tic  enough  to  do 
this.  We  do  not  have  to  refer  to  past 
history  as  to  what  has  been  done  in 
war  time.  We  know  what  has  to  be 
done  now.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  protecting  the  children  of 
our  great  land,  let  us  urge  upon  every 
municipality  the  great  need  of  pre- 
paring for  cleanliness  before  the  hot 
rays  of  summer  breed  germs.  Last 
year  a  terrible  unconquerable  dis- 
ease known  as  Infantile  Paralvsis 
sapped  the  lives  and  maimed  the 
bodies  of  many  children  in  New  York 
City,  and  many  other  cities  in  the 
country.  The  medical  profession  has 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  origin  of 
this  terrible  disease.  Many  believe 
that   it   is   caused   by   filth — and   it 


certainly  is.  Let  us  anticipate  now 
any  recurrence  of  this  disease  by 
stamping  out  its  breeding  places. 
A  germ  is  too  small  for  the  eye  to  see, 
but  indeed,  it  is  not  too  small  to  creep 
in  and  take  your  little  ones  away  from 
you  as  it  did  thru  this  Infantile  Par- 
alysis olague. 

The  greatest  asset  any  community 
can  have  is  the  good  health  of  its 
citizens.  Nothing  makes  good  health 
more  sure  than  cleanliness.  By  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  general 
health  conditions  at  this  most  im- 
portant time  in  the  world's  history, 
America  can  send  forth  and  also  hold 
in  reserve  and  prepare  for  future  need 
men  and  boys  of  sound  bodies  and 
thus  preserve  life  in  this  great  land 
of  ours. 


THOSE  QUIET  FELLOWS 

(At  a  Preparedness  Meeting) 

He  was  just  a  quiet  fellow;  you  never  heard  his  name. 

No  one  sought  for  his  opinion,  and  he  never  sought  for  fame. 

But  a  friend  who  stood  beside  him,  when  the  ''Battle  Hymn"  was  played 

Felt  a  quiver  in  his  shoulder,  felt  his  body  as  it  swayed 

Als  the  presence  of  a  lover  stirs  the  bosom  of  a  maid. 


There  was  shouting  all  about  him;  the  hall  was  filled  with  cries. 

Of  high  and  loud  emotion,  bom  as  quickly  as  it  dies. 

Yet  not  a  word  he  uttered;  he  seemed  an  alien  there 

But  the  friend  who  stood  beside  him  saw  him  gripping  hard  his  chair. 

There  are  some  who  loudly  tell  us  that  otu*  land  has  lost  its  soul, 

That  the  dollar-mark  now  rules  us,  that  the  battle-drum  shall  roll 

In  vain,  to  call  the  nation  to  its  former  lofty  goal. 

But  when  the  talk  is  over,  and  the  time  to  act  has  come. 

And  the  men  who  went  to  meetings  hear  the  beating  of  the  drums. 

Among  the  talking  patriots  whom  every  one  has  heard 

Will  march  "those  quiet  fellows,"  who  never  said  a  word. 

— Clayton  Sedgivick  Cooper, 
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By  ALBERT 

■ 

The  salient  weakness  of  our  edu- 
cational system  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  he  deplored  the  lack  of 
concentration  and  obedience  in  the 
school  graduate.  Concentration, 
the  massing  of  energies  and  facul- 
ties likely  to  effect  a  speedy  sub- 
jugation of  obstructive  force,  the 
bringing  of  consciousness  to  a  sus- 
tained and  steady  focus,  is  a  valu- 
able habit  that  may  be  fixed  by 
training.  But  passive  education 
will  not  do  it ;  the  child  must  ^xpend 
effort;  the  need  for  it  must  come 
from  within.  He  must  be  led  to 
see  that  character  formation  is  as 
important  as  the  Three  R's.  A 
good  teacher  can  supply  the  mo- 
tive; the  child's  exertions  must  re- 
enforce  the  teacher's  incentive  and 
the  child  will  make  no  effort  if  no 
appreciable  reward  follows. 

The  child's  energies  arc  not  en- 
grossed sufficiently  because  modern 
tendencies  are  away  from  effortful 
education.  Everytihng  is  to  be 
made  interesting  to  the  pupil;  the 
child  is  lured  into  hard  paths  of 
duty;  hard  knocks  are  graduated  in 
an  infinitesimal  progression  cal- 
culated to  leave  no  bruise.  The 
child's  sense  of  duty  is  an  electric 
spark  running  back  and  forth  be- 
tween corporal  punishment  and 
moral  suasion.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  under  prohibition  and  moral 
suasion  is  proving  inadequate.  Cer- 
tain symptoms  can  only  be  allayed 
by  internal  medication;  the  medi- 


J.  LEVINE 

cine  is  often  very  bitter.  A  little 
sugar  coating  doesn't  impair  its 
efficiency.  But  one  can't  expect 
that  all  medicine  be  sweet  under 
the  chocolate  covering  and  present 
day  education  administers  pills  with 
a  sweet  exterior  and  a  toothsome 
center.  Concentration  and  obedi- 
ence may  be  classed  as  moral  at- 
tributes. These  attributes  help  to 
make  character  and  cannot  thrive 
and  achieve  vigorous  health  on  an 
exclusively   saccharine   tonic. 

The  strong  teacher  can  construct 
the  circuit  for  the  electricity  of  the 
character  by  suasion;  the  rod  is  not 
the  kind  of  conductor  necessary  for 
its  completion.  But  it  takes  a  "soul" 
to  produce  a  "soul";  and  inoccuous 
personality  with  the  pleasant  ex- 
terior mistakes  wheedling  for  in- 
spiration; its  stock  in  trade  is 
"jolly"  and  "taffy."  The  child's  re- 
gards may  be  won  by  dubious  prac- 
tices; but  under  a  lax  regime  the 
child  leads  and  not  the  teacher ;  and 
the  supply  of  good  teachers  is  a 
question  again  of  adequate  salaries 
and  rapid  advancement. 

The  eflSciency  rewards  for  pupils 
may  be  indicted  on  another  count. 
In  their  conjunction  with  efficiency 
standards  we  are  forced  to  observe 
that  the  percentage  basis  for  cal- 
culating efficiency  of  pupil,  and  in- 
cidentally the  teacher,  ignores  yet 
another  principle  of  scientific  man- 
agement :  that  that  workman  is  more 
efficient  who  sustains  no  loss  in 
motion,     time     or     material.    The 
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mechanic  who  can  make  a  part  in 
less  time  than  another  is  deserving 
of  a  higher  reward  provided  the 
quality  is  uniform.  If  the  task  is 
accomplished  with  the  least  num- 
ber of  motions,  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  it  merits  a  suit- 
able reward.  In  the  class  room  the 
application  of  this  principle  should 
lead  the  supervisor  and  teacher  to 
inquire  not,  "What  did  the  pupil 
accomplish?"  but,  "How  did  he  ac- 
complish it?"  The  pupil's  efficiency 
should  be  judged  by  the  time  and 
energy  expended.  Under  such  a 
system  of  rating  "effort"  assumes 
an  added  interest.  The  child  of 
poor  mentality  has  his  reward,  such 
as  it  is,  in  the  effort  he  may  expend 
in  reaching  a  certain  result.  "Good 
intentions,"  then,  will  "pave  for  him 
the  road"  to  scholastic  preferment, 
thus  rewarding  in  a  more  direct 
way,  system,  industry,  initiative  and 
accuracy. 

There  is  still  another  source  of 
time  waste  and  of  energy  waste. 
Education  has  been  dignified  into  a 
science  of  which  pedagogy  is  the 
art.  Metaphysics  and  philosophy 
and  ethics  have  been  its  sponsors 
and  their  guardianship  is  recognized 
to  this  day.  Education  flaunts  a 
profusion  of  theories  and  hypotheses 
because  the  philosopher's  chair  is 
more  inviting  and  less  onerous;  it 
is  much  easier  to  theorize  than  to 
practice.  We  have  clung  to  the 
slippered  ease  of  the  dreamer;  we 
have  shrunk  from  donning  the  over- 
alls of  the  doer.  Today,  education 
is  a  mass  of  conflicting  principles; 
it  is  a  strange  welter  of  incong^ous 
theories  and  educational  aims  that 
are  hardly  recognizable  because  of 


the  painful  lack  of  a  common  term- 
inology, and  yet,  psychology  "is  a 
science  everybody  knows"— only  "it 
is  told  in  the  language  that  nobody 
understands." 

Tradition  has  shouldered  upon  us 
beliefs  that  cling  to  us  like  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  Many  of  our 
psychological  principles  are  veri- 
table legends  that  beguile  us  with 
their  alluring  romance.  We  have 
yet  to  lay  the  ghosts  of  the  gorgeous 
myths  of  "average"  child  and 
"class"  teaching.  We  are  just  wak- 
ing up  to  the  hopelessness  of  cut- 
ting our  educational  mat^ial  to 
clothe  mythical  beings  whose  meas- 
urements are  a  source  of  conjecture. 
We  cry  out  against  uniformity;  we 
score  those  who  pretend  to  find 
mental  homogeneity  in  a  class  mem- 
bership of  a  heterogeneous  city  pop- 
ulation. True,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  greater  flexibility  in  our 
course  of  study;  but  we  yield  to 
the  exigencies  of  economy;  and  the 
demands  of  mass  teaching  gives 
little  scope  for  personal  contact.  We 
must  stop  teaching  the  "average" 
child;  the  genius  and  the  laggard 
cannot  learn  willy-nilly.  We  must 
also  formulate  a  curriculum  for 
these  "types"  of  children. 

The  fallacy  of  "average"  child  is 
responsible  for  the  ineptitude  of 
many  of  our  school  textbooks.  A 
popular  school  history  written  for 
the  eighth  year  contains,  among 
many  others,  the  following  sen- 
tence in  a  crucial  position  of  a  para- 
graph: "It  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
president  of  the  U.  S.  from  1801  to 
1809,  whose  sound  democratic  in- 
stincts  and  robust  political  philos- 
ophy prevented  the   Federal   Gov- 
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ernment  from  becoming  too  closely 
allied  with  the  interest  of  particular 
classes."  This  is  not  an  invidious 
choice.  It  is  a  sentence  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  discussion  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration.  The  pupils 
who  made  a  study  of  this  topic  are 
"average  pupils."  Yet  out  of  a 
class  of  forty-five  pupils,  thirty 
checked  this  extract  as  incompre- 
hensible; they  could  get  no  help 
from  the  general  drift  of  the  con- 
text; they  could  generate  no  light 
from  the  antecedent  statements. 
When  the  class  reached  this  pass- 
age they  ran  into  a  blind  alley  from 
which  they  could  find  no  egress. 
Of  the  individual  words  composing 
the  few  paragraphs  studied  for  vo- 
cabulary the  following  words  evok- 
ed faint  response :  "decisions,  robust 
philosophical,  completeness,  pro- 
found, instruct,  allied  and  endure." 

Consider  the  business  acumen  of 
a  manufacturer  who  neglects  to 
study  his  consumer's  education,  who 
appeals  to  the  laborer  through  the 
medium  of  an  abstruse,  technically 
worded  advertisement.  The  text- 
book is  charged  with  putting  some- 
thing across ;  it  can  deliver  its  mess- 
age only  to  the  extent  of  making 
itself  understood.  Obviously  it 
must  learn  its  public ;  it  must  speak 
to  them  in  their  language;  and 
Anglo-Saxon  has  not  lost  its  power 
to  convey  thoughts  with  accuracy, 
conciseness  and  force. 

Rhetorical  fervor  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion. It  helps  to  clothe  the  skele- 
ton of  fact  with  living  flesh  and 
blood  of  reality;  it  rekindles  the 
soul  of  the  remote  past.  But  one 
must  have  the  bare  facts  first;  one 


must  have  the  bricks  from  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  any  preten- 
sions to  comfort  and  beauty.  The 
child  cannot  obtain  these  through 
the  medium  of  ornate  language. 

The  child  approaches  the  text 
with  a  feeling  of  awe;  his  faith  in 
the  earnestness  of  the  author  leads 
him  to  suspend  his  judgment;  he 
feels  that  the  panel  that  confronts 
him  conceals  a  room  chock  full  of 
the  facts  he  hungers  after.  He 
therefore  mobilizes  his  thoughts 
with  a  view  to  conquering  the  hid- 
den spring  that  will  move  this 
panel  of  verbosity.  He  thrills  with 
delight  at  the  simplicity  of  the  me- 
chanism and  he  envies  the  teach- 
er's ease  in  locating  this  spring  but 
he  deprecates  the  need  of  this  dila- 
toriness.  He  demands  immediate 
and  direct  access  to  the  facts.  He 
resents  this  delay  in  the  spirit  of 
the  bibulous  person  who  had  stayed 
his  uncertain  progress  home  in  the 
hope  of  telling  the  hour  of  night  by 
the  striking  clock  in  the  tower. 
With  exasperating  deliberation  the 
clock  struck  twelve  times  and  the 
night-farer  was  moved  to  remark: 
"Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  say  it 
all  at  once!" 

The  exception  to  certain  school 
histories  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  they  profess  to  address 
themselves  to  the  pupils.  There- 
fore many  of  these  textbooks  be- 
come unfitted  for  teachers'  use. 
The  pupil  is  incurring  the  dangers 
of  falling  between  two  chairs;  the 
teacher  relies  on  the  book  fur- 
nished the  pupil  and  the  pupil  ex- 
pects the  teacher  to  assume  the  roll 
of  translator*  of  the  same  text.  The 
objections  to  their  employment  is 
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as  far  reaching  as  the  examiner's 
to  the  candidate's  definition  of  a 
crab :  "It  is  a  fish,  red  in  color  and 
walks  backwards."  "There  is  but 
one  objection,"  the  examiner  wrote 
that  I  have  against  the  definition. 
"It  isn't  a  fish,  its  color  is  not  red, 
and  it  doesn't  walk  backwards." 
The  histories  and  other  books  sup- 
plied to  school  children  are  de- 
scribed as  school  text  books.  They 
are  poor  texts  and  they  are  not  fit 
for  schools.  Otherwise  they  are 
fine  reading — for  educated  adults. 
The  twin  fallacy  of  "average" 
pupil  is  "class"'  teaching  or  rather 
"mass"  teaching.  Class  teaching 
is  lessening  the  teacher's  influence. 
The  teacher's  personality  is  a  power- 
ful force  for  education;  its  sphere 
of  influence,  however,  is  limited.  Its 


waves  lose  potency  the  more  we 
lengthen  its  effective  range.  Depth 
and  frontage  of  the  class  mass  act  as 
deflecting  barriers;  a  class  of  fifty 
dissipates  its  energy  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  each  component  individual. 
These  pupils  are  so  many  lightning 
rods  in  the  direct  path  of  one  streak 
of  lightning.  ^  small  group  would 
work  a  decided  improvement.  The 
adoption  of  small  units  of  organiza- 
tion constitutes  the  chief  merits  of 
many  private  schools,  where  the  in- 
dividual is  not  lost  in  the  mass; 
such  improved  organization  will 
issue  from  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  "average  child"  is  an 
algebraic  quantity  and  not  a  nu- 
merical expression;  a  convenient 
symbol  and  not  a  scientific  unit  of 
measure. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  September  number) 


Buds,  Brides  and  Bonds 

By  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith  of  the  Vigilantes 

For  the  maid  who  leaves  school  in  June 

To  the  tune 

Of  her  relatives'  cheers, 

And  who  buds  in  life's  strife 

As  a  wife 

Or  a  business  girl,  wise  beyond  'years — 

Buy  a  Liberty  Bond, 

Buy  a  bond 

To  show  that  you're  fond 

Of  your  country  and  her — 

Buy  a  Bond. 

For  the  bride  who  is  wedded  in  June 

To  the  tune 

Of  the  march  that  endears 

To  the  holy  estate 

Every  mate — 

For  the  bride  with  her  eyes  on  the  years 

Buy  a  Liberty  Bond, 

Buv  a  bond 

To  show  that  you're  fond 

Of  your  country  and  her — 

Buy  a  bond. 
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By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 
Author  "The  Modernization  of  the  Orient,"  American  Ideals,"  etc. 


AN  experienced  American  in  af- 
fairs international  said  to  the 
writer  recently  in  Brazil,  **If  I  had 
my  way  in  the  task  of  accomplishing 
more  satisfactory  relations  between 
nations,  I  would  begin  by  requiring 
every  boy  in  our  American  schools  to 
learn  to  read  and  speak  with  ease  at 
least  two  languages  in  addition  to 
his  own." 

The  visitor  to  South  America  meets 
at  every  turn  the  convictions  of  busi- 
ness men  as  well  as  those  of  men  in 
public  life  regarding  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  thoro  language  equipment  on 
the  part  of  any  and  all  men  who  expect 
to  deal  with  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. No  mere  smattering  of  Por- 
tuguese or  Spanish  will  do,  ejacula- 
tory  Spanish,  or  "pidgin"  Portuguese 
m^e  the  foreigner  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  Latin  Americans.  There 
must  be  the  ability  to  speak  in  a  con- 
nected way  and  to  express  one's  ideas 
in  conversation  in  these  countries, 
where  conversation  and  business  are 
inextricably  associated. 

The  eagerness  of  many  business 
houses  in  the  United  States  and  the 
tendency  of  certain  educational  insti- 
tutions to  inaugurate  studies  in  Span- 
ish for  American  youth,  is  indicative 
of  tendencies  reaching  deeper  than 
merely  superficial  interest  in  selling 
goods  to  Latin  America.  To  be  sure 
his  abiUty  to  sell  goods  depends  upon 
his  language  ability,  and  the  man  who 
enters  any  South  American  city  to  day 
will  be  at  first  confronted  with  the 


question,  "Can  you  speak  Spanish 
or  Portuguese?"  If  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative,  his  interrogator  will  say 
**  Do  you  speak  French? "  The  ability 
to  use  French  is  so  common  among  the 
better  class  of  Latin  Americans  as  to 
be  called  well  nigh  universal.  French 
is  the  common  language  in  many 
parts  of  these  countries  among  mem- 
bers of  foreign  nationalities  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  language 
that  the  other  speaks.  An  American 
and  a  Russian,  or  a  German  and  a 
Spaniard,  tmn  naturally  to  French 
as  a  lingua  franca. 

Among  one's  first  impressions  of 
South  Americans  is  that  of  their 
versatility  in  language.  The  libraries 
of  the  majority  of  educated  Latin 
Americans  contain  books  and  maga- 
zines printed  in  Spanish,  French, 
Portugese,  Italian  and  English.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  these  languages  in  the 
homes  from  their  earliest  years,  and 
readily  shift  from  one  to  the  other  in 
speaking  with  their  playmates  at  their 
games.  The  literature  of  the  world  is 
far  more  nearly  an  open  book  to  the 
educated  people  of  these  Republics 
than  to  many  other  nations  who  daim 
superiority  over  them  in  practical 
matters. 

When  any  important  business  is  to 
be  transacted  it  is  especially  import- 
ant that  the  foreigner  know  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  for  it  is  in  this 
language  that  the  Latin-American  is 
nattu-ally  freest  to  express  himself 
and  thru  which  the  easiest  access  to 
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his  real  thought  can  be  acquired. 
The  people  of  these  Republics  are 
noted  for  their  volubility.  Even  in  a 
business  transaction  they  desire  to 
preface  matters  by  a  friendly  chat 
about  your  family,  the  weather,  the 
condition  of  the  country,  politics, 
etc.  It  may  seem  foolish  to  the  direct 
American  to  spend  ten  minutes  of 
valuable  time  discussing  social  mat- 
ters as  a  prelude  for  selling  a  ship  load 
of  steel,  but  unless  said  American  has 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  native 
language  to  speak  at  ease  concerning 
these  domestic  and  mundaen  matters, 
in  all  probability  he  will  fail  in  plac- 
ing his  order  for  steel.  Even  the 
policeman  whom  you  ask  to  direct 
you  on  the  street,  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  friendly  tete  a  tete,  and  we 
have  often  had  policemen  at  the  dose 
of  what  he  has  considered  a  pleasant 
conversation  concerning  the  subject  in 
hand,  touch  his  hat  and  then  shake 
hands  with  us  before  he  allows  us  to 
go  upon  our  way. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated 
that  business  in  South  America  is 
done  largely  thru  the  medium  of 
friendships,  and  the  foreigner  who  is 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  facility 
in  the  language  spoken,  has  lost  his 
opportunity   at  the  very  beginning. 

The  use  of  the  daily  press  moreover 
is  absolutely  essential  if  one  is  to  get 
on  in  these  Republics.  Every  body 
reads  the  newspapers  in  South  Amer- 
ica; in  fact,  it  is  the  period  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  periodical  rather  than  of 
books  in  these  countries;  and  these 
journals  mirror  accurately  the  trend 
of  thinking  and  action  of  the  people. 

This  language  ability  is  soon  found 
by  those  becoming  proficient  in  it  to 
be  an  education  in  itself.     We  have 


been  amazed  and  impressed  to  find 
many  a  business  man  down  here  who 
has  been  giving  himself  a  wide  edu- 
cation thru  the  medium  of  the  study 
of  Spanish  or  Portugese.  It  has  cast 
his  thought  naturally  into  other  moulds 
and  has  given  himnew  historical  and  tra- 
ditional backgrotmds.  Thru  his  ability 
to  read  Spanish  and  Portugese  he  has 
discovered  often  for  the  first  time  the 
rich  civilization  of  the  old  world  where 
culture  reigned  when  North  America 
was  peopled  only  by  savage  Indians. 
Facts  were  grasned  in  a  dual  set  of 
symbols  because  the  man  was  achiev- 
ing the  ability  to  think  these  facts  in 
two  languages.  New  angles  of  vision 
arise  for  these  student  business  men. 
Other  approaches  to  the  same  prob- 
lem than  those  hitherto  known,  are 
discovered.  A  readiness  of  mutual 
understanding  occures,  and  there  is  a 
rapid  clearing  of  atmosphere  between 
individuals. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  the  writer 
to  note  in  South  America  the  way  in 
which  the  man  from  the  United  States 
changes  even  his  gestures  and  adds 
to  his  mannerisms  as  he  learns  to 
speak  these  Latin  American  languages. 
Almost  unconsciously  the  man  from 
the  North  as  he  acquires  the  languages 
of  nis  southern  neighbors,  takes  on 
also  tneir  attitude  of  mind  and  their 
customs  of  speech  and  etiquette. 
He  becomes  more  polite,  as  the  South 
Americans  say.  He  loses  some  of  his 
brusqueness  and  hustle  and  he  learns 
to  accomplish  by  courtesy  and  gentle- 
ness the  results  which  he  had  previ- 
ously been  accustomed  to  bring  about 
by  directness  and  forcefulness.  It 
comes  thru  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage which  gives  him  the  temper  of 
the  people  more  than  thru  any  other 
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one  channel.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
man  who  knows  no  other  country  but 
his  own,  fails  really  to  know  his  own, 
it  is  likewise  dear  enough  that  he  who 
knows  no  other  language  than  his 
own  has  failed  to  really  discover  the 
possibilities  or  adjustments  of  his 
native  tongue. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  might  have 
seemed  a  far  cry  to  advocate  for 
American  boys  and  girls  language 
study  and  language  speaking  in  for- 
eign tongues  as  absolute  necessities. 
It  is  not  so  today.  The  United  States 
has  been  thrust  into  the  great  family 
of  nations  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  the  requirements  of  yesterday 
will  not  suffice  for  today.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  if  otu-  American  boys  are 
to  be  capable  of  competing  with  the 
present  generation  of  youth  in  other 
nations  in  matters  of  trade,  conunerce 
and  politics,  a  new  regime  of  language 
ability  must  be  ushered  in  thru  both 
the  school  and  the  home 

No  longer  does  the  English  youth 
boast  as  did  his  father  that  he  knows 
only  English,  and  that  those  who  would 
converse  with  him  must  learn  his 
language.  The  young  Englishmen  who 
come  to  South  America,  like  the  young 
Gfcrman  or  the  young  Frenchman, 
have  already  received  considerable 
training  in  Spanish  or  Portugese  and 
often  in  French,  and  the  first  few 
years  of  their  residence  in  these 
cotmtries  are  marked  by  assiduous 
toil  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
language  of  the  cotmtry,  providing 
they  have  any  ambition  for  advance- 
ment or  influence. 

One  is  impressed  in  South  America 
especially  with  the  fact  that  English 
is  not  the  only  language  that  is  under- 
going a  wide  cultivation.    During  the 


last  month  or  two  here  in  Brazil  I 
visited  the  libraries  of  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  taken  keen  delight  in 
reading  me  the  treasures  of  thought 
and  history  which  they  have  dis- 
covered in  Portugese  regarding  the 
early  Indian  life,  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Portugese  poetry  and 
history.  It  is  truly  the  day  of  the 
''International  mind"  and  that  mind 
is  expressed  in  many  kinds  of  word 
symbols. 

We  have  often  wondered  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  months  of  travel  in 
these  Republics,  whether  we  in  the 
United  States  sufficiently  realized  the 
real  attitude  of  the  South  American 
towards  us.  The  American's  bubble  of 
self  conceit  is  frequently  broken  by 
hearing  these  people  remark,  ''You 
North  Americans  are  wonderful  people 
along  the  lines  of  material  accomplish- 
ment. You  have  the  highest  build- 
ings and  the  most  wonderful  adver- 
tising signs  in  the  world.  You  have 
great  railroads  and  fine  hotels.  We 
go  to  you  for  steel  rails  and  harvesters, 
but  when  we  seek  art  or  literature  or 
music  or  things  of  taste,  we  invariably 
turn  to  Europe." 

At  least  one  reason  for  this  estima- 
tion of  North  Americans  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  transient 
distinguished  travelers  and  public  men 
who  visit  South  America  are  unable  to 
speak  scarcely  a  word  of  Spanish  or 
Portugese  and  rarely  French,  and 
remain  practically  dumb  in  the  midst 
of  their  peculiar  opportunities  to 
reveal  the  thought  life  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  Frenchman,  the  German  or 
the  Italian  on  the  contrary  brings 
with  him  in  his  visits  to  these  countries 
a  readiness  of  linguistic  ability  that 
immediately  opens  the  door  of  knowl- 
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edge  of  his  country  and  its  ideas  and 
ideals. 

We  have  found  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions among  Americans  in  South 
America  relative  to  language  ability. 
For  several   weeks  it  has  been  the 
writer's  privilege  to  travel  with  Mr. 
A.  L.  M.  GoTTscHALK,  the  American 
Counsid  General  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
We    passed    thru    various    states    in 
Brazil  where  recent  immigration  has 
brought  to  this  land  of  opportunity 
Italians,    Poles,    Germans,   Portugese 
and  French.     With  each  set  of  the 
above  people  the  Consul  General  was 
equally  at  home  and  would  sit  and 
chat  with  them  by  the  hour  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  in  each  case  se- 
curing a  new  angle  of  vision  and  fresh 
point  of  view  from  which  to  judge  the 
situation  in  these  dissimilar  States. 
On    the   trains    this   gentleman   was 
reading  with  equal  facility  books  in 
Portugese,  Spanish,  Italian  and  French^ 
and  this  knowledge  of  the  national 
literature  of  the  different  races  involved 
gave    him    at    once    a  S3rmpathetic 
reception    into    their    thought     and 
hearts. 

I  could  not  help  but  contrast  this 
gentleman  with  another  official  whom 
we  had  met  in  another  section  of  the 
cotmtry  who  was  tmable  to  speak  a 
single  long  sentence  or  even  answer 
the  telephone  in  the  language  of  the 
Republic  to  which  he  had  been  sent. 
The  one  was  a  cosmopolitan,  gather- 
ing his  light  from  every  available 
source,  while  the  other  was  a  provin- 
cial, moving  blindly  about  in  a  world 
tmrealized.  The  first  official  was  a 
tangible  and  constant  agent  in  trans- 
lating the  spirit,  and  life  of  one  nation 
to  other  nationalities.  The  other  was 
always  an  alien,  having  little  chance 


to  share  in  the  life  of^the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent. 

The  North  American  young  man 
who  finds  himself  in  any  city  or  town 
of  South  America  without  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  piti- 
able object.  The  libraries  are  closed 
to  him  for  the  most  part;  the  theatres 
are  barred  for  he  cannot  understand 
the  colloquialisms  altho  he  may  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  play;  his  even- 
ings are  a  blank  for  he  can  have  no 
social  life  with  the  people  who  hesi- 
tate to  bring  a  foreigner  into  their 
homes  if  he  cannot  speak  their  lan- 
guage. He  is  an  exile  and  his  life  is 
more  monotonous  than  he  can  endure 
for  any  length  of  time.  Therefore  he 
takes  the  first  opportunity  to  get  back 
to  the  States,  where  they  can  under- 
stand English. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this 
language  necessity  is  being  realized 
in  many  directions  at  present.  Pub- 
lishing houses  in  both  North  and  South 
America  are  beginning  to  form  plans 
for  the  interchange  of  books.  We 
heard  recently  of  a  plan  for  translat- 
ing North  American  books  in  Spanish 
and  Portugese  language  in  order  that 
South  Americans  might  get  acquainted 
with  us,  and  a  redprical  plan  of  re- 
printing Spanish  and  Portugese  books 
in  English  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States. 

An  astute  business  man  in  Brazil 
said  recently  that  eyery  boy  who  was 
intended  for  business  in  South  Amer- 
ica should  be  sent  first  to  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  then  on  a 
grand  totu-  thru  South  America.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  impossible  ideal  for 
many,  but  every  prospective  South 
American  business  man  can  acquaint 
himself  at  home   thru   teachers   and 
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associations  with  South  Americans 
with  their  language  and  traditions. 
He  can  learn  while  still  at  home  that 
the  South  American  peoples  are  in- 
tensely patriotic  and  love  supremely 
the  names  of  their  great  men,  their 
generals  and  thfeir  statemen.  The 
man  who  comes  down  here  and  does 
not  know  the  history  of  Brazil  for 
example,  who  has  not  studied  the  early 
relationships  between  Brazil  and  Por- 
tugal, or  does  not  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  names  of  Don  Joan  VI 
or  DoM  Pedro,  the  revered  and  be- 
loved Emperor,  or  above  all  does  not 
acquaint  himself  with  the  attitude  of 
Brazil  relative  to  the  race  and  color 
question — such  a  one  has  little  chance 


of  success  in  the  greatest  of  South 
American  Republics. 

The  responsibility  for  world  trade 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  for 
world  relationships  rests  with  the 
American  educators  and  the  Ameri- 
can schools  quite  as  truly  as  it  de- 
pends upon  our  chambers  of  Commerce 
and  our  State  Department.  We  have 
goods  to  sell  to  the  world  and  we  have 
thoughts  to  give  to  the  world,  but 
we  can  neither  sell  goods  nor 
express  our  ideas  to    other    peoples 

unless  we  have  familiarized  our- 
selves with  the  medium  of  lang- 
uage thru  which  we  can  become 
intelligible  to  these  foreign  na- 
tions. 


What  Can  the  Boys  and  Girls  Do 

By  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING  OF  THE  VIGILANTES 

{President  of  Oberlin  College) 

They  can  do  their  best  to  keep  in  vigorous  health,  that  they  may  serve 
their  country  the  better  in  all  ways  open  to  them. 

They  can  be  careful  to  avoid  all  waste  of  food,  of  money  and  of  property. 

They  can  help  increase  the  supply  of  food  by  work  in  home  gardens. 

They  can  share  without  grumbling  in  such  sacrifices  and  extra  work  as 
may  be  needed  in  their  homes  on  account  of  the  war. 

They  can  most  faithfully  reverence  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  community, 
state,  and  nation,  and  do  their  best  to  help  others  to  a  like  respect  and  rever- 
ence. 

They  can  be  fair  and  honest  and  kind  to  all  others,  and  bravely  stand 
for  the  right,  and  so  help  to  make  this  country  truly  "the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

They  can  be  sure  that  God  is  working  out  some  great  purposes  for  all 
men  in  this  great  world  war,  and  they  can  pray  that  a  true  Brotherhood  of  all 
men  may  result — such  a  Brotherhood  as  Christ  sought. 

They  can  do  what  the  young  Athenians  promised  to  do  for  Athens — 
they  can  cherish  the  ideal  and  sacred  things  of  the  country,  and  they  can 
strive  unceasingly  in  all  ways  to  transmit  this  country,  not  less,  but  greater, 
better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  them. 
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The  Eklucation  of  Women  in  South  America 

By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 
Author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,"  "Dorusilla,"  etc. 


IN  no  portion  of  the  world,  unless 
one  ezceots  India,  is  the  influence 
of  women  so  far  reaching  as  it  is  in  the 
South  American  Republics.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  life  of  seclusion, 
of  non-particioation  in  any  activities 
outside  of  her  home,  causes  the  wife 
and  mother  so  isolated  to  become  a 
real  power  within  her  sohere,  and  to 
wield  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
her  husband  and  sons.  The  woman 
controls  the  education  of  her  children, 
her  directing  hand  is  upon  them  tmtil 
their  maturity,  her  character  disci- 
plined or  undisciplined,  her  standards 
high  or  low,  leave  their  impress  upon 
the  growing  youth.  In  other  words, 
she  conditions  the  standards  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
subject  of  women's  education  should 
be  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  countries 
South  of  Panama. 

There  are  many  points  of  difference 
to  be  considered  in  the  educational 
systems  of  North  America  and  South 
America.  There  is  the  legacy  of  caste 
in  the  South  which  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, but  which  exists  in  a  very  strong 
d^;ree  in  the  Latin  Republics.  Be- 
cause of  this  caste  system  the  free 
public  elementary  schools  are  used 
only  by  children  of  the  lower  dass, 
and  these  schools  do  not  connect  with 
the  colegios  and  liceos,  from  which 
nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  students 
pass  into  the  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools.    There  is  a  great  class 


difference  between  the  private  school 
and  between  the  teachers,  so  that 
both  pupils  and  teadiers  are  drawn 
from  different  social  classes. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  co-edu- 
cation to  be  considered.  Public 
opinion  in  Latin  America  does 
not  approve  of  it — it  only  tolerates 
it.  This  sentiment  against  the  mix- 
ture of  the  sexes  in  schools  prevails 
in  the  larger  cities  even  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  although  in  the  country 
it  is  permitted.  Some  states,  however, 
forbid  the  enrollment  of  boys  beyond 
a  certain  age  in  mixed  classes. 

The  coUegios  and  lioeos  are  rarely 
co-educational.  In  the  normal  schools 
which  are  practically  secondary,  co- 
education is  more  frequently  found. 
There  are  far  more  women  than  men 
training  to  be  teachers  in  this  oountry, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  co- 
educational normal  schools,  is  not  an 
indication  of  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  coeducation,  but  it  means 
that  the  men  of  this  country  are 
not  considering  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  offering  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  make  it  a  life  work.  At  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  the  normal  school  in 
which  1,071  pupils  were  enrolled,  all 
but  forty  of  the  students  were  women 
and  girls.  In  the  Instituto  Pedago- 
gico  of  Chile,  which  is  the  normal 
school  of  the  University,  the  women 
outnumber  the  men  three  to  one, 
altho  when  the  institution  was  opened 
in  1890  no  women  were  expected,  and 
the  few  who  first  asked  to  enter  were 
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met  with  no  warm  welcome.  Ecuador 
is,  practically  without  trained  teachers 
and  few  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  have  had 
professional  training.  Even  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Quito  is  not  in  charge  of 
a  person  with  a  teacher's  training.  In 
Peru  normal  schools  are  being  started 
but  practically  all  of  the  primary 
teachers  are  tmtrained. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  normal  schools  are  girls  from 
the  lower  classes,  as  even  yet,  the  wom- 
en of  the  higher  classes  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  the  world  in  any  wage  earn- 
ing profession.  The  future  teachers 
come  from  homes  in  'which  there  is 
little  culture  or  refinement,  which  is 
most  unfortunate  since  they  go  forth 
to  preside  over  children  who  in  their 
turn  come  from  the  humblest  homes, 
and  who  must  get  in  the  school  al- 
most all  of  the  notions  of  refinement 
which  they  will  ever  possess. 

Generally  no  further  step  is  taken 
educationally  by  the  Latin-American 
girl  who  graduates  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  unless  in  the  direction  of 
the  normal  or  the  industrial  school. 
Women  do  not  seek  in  the  universi- 
ties a  general  education,  without  ref- 
erence to  its  economic  value.  They 
practically  all  enter  the  vocational  de- 
partments and  study  to  become  teach- 
ers, pharmacists,  dentists  and  mid- 
wives,  and  as  there  is  small  social 
prestige  connected  with  these  voca- 
tions, they  would  naturally  only  at- 
tract the  women  who  are  preparing  to 
earn  their  Uving.  It  is  plain  that  the 
men  of  the  higher  dass  do  not  enter 
the  universities  any  more  than  they 
enter  the  elementary  schools. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  South  Amer- 
ica to  establish  commercial  schools  of 


secondary  grades.  In  Argentina,  which 
is  the  most  advanced  state  education- 
ally, there  are  several  schools  in  the 
provincial  towns  to  which  girls  are 
admitted,  and  of  the  three  schools 
in  Buenos  Aires  for  professional  train- 
ing, one  is  for  girls  alone.  In  Bolivia 
a  special  two  years  course  is  offered 
girls  in  the  commercial  school  in 
La  Paz,  where  the  regular  course  given 
boys  is  five  years.  In  Brazil  there  are 
no  national  commercial  schools,  but 
the  municipalities  subsidize  a  few 
private  schools.  There  is  a  Profes- 
sional School  for  Women  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  which  was  established  as  an 
experiment  and  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  the  expectation  of  its  fotmders. 
It  offers  courses  in  sewing,  embroidery 
flower  making,  designing,  bookkeep- 
ing and  t3rpewriting. 

In  Argentine  the  government  main- 
tains five  industrial  schools  for  women 
in  the  Provinces  and  five  in  the  dty 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Chile  has  twenty- 
eight,  besides  the  normal  industrial 
school  at  Santiago. 

The  higher  education  which  the 
states  offer  is  co-educational.  The 
state  universities  are  open  every- 
where to  women  as  the  authorities 
are  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  educate  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
and  it  is  endeavoring  to  provide  them 
not  only  with  elementary  but  with  a 
higher  education  as  well.  Yet  the 
provision  is  far  from  adequate,  even 
when  it  is  supplemented  by  non-state 
institutions  or  by  some  branch  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church. 

Actual  statistics  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  schools  is  hard  to 
get,  but  some  inferences  may  be  drawn 
regarding  the  education  of  women 
from  the  facts  that  pertain  to  both 
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sexes.  It  is  said  that  in  Columbia 
about  one  person  in  twenty-two  is 
attending  a  public  school,  that  Ecua- 
dor enrolls  one  in  sixteen,  Bolivia 
one  in  forty-five  and  Peru  only  about 
eighteen  ner  cent  of  her  900,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  In  Chile  out  of 
her  population  of  3,500,000  only  300,- 
000  children  are  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  of  these  perhaps 
50,000  are  in  the  schools  maintained 
by  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Evangelical  Mission  Boards 
are  rendering  great  aid  to  the  South 
American  states  by  the  high  grade 
schools  they  are  establishing  all  over 
the  country.  According  to  a  late 
report  there  are  one  hundred  ninety- 
three  "Esculas  Populares"  or  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  forty-two  schools 
of  second  grade.  In  the  former  there 
were  enrolled  15,329  boys  and  girls 
of  primary  age  and  usually  of  the 
laboring  dass,  and  in  the  latter  3,610. 
There  are  some  notable  schools  for 
girls  maintained  by  the  Missions, 
notably  Santiago  College,  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  This  institution  begins  with 
kindergarten,  and  carries  the  work 
thru  primary,  secondary  and  superior 
grades.  In  addition  to  the  curricu- 
lum in  liberal  arts,  it  has  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  with  an  eight-year 
course,  and  a  department  of  fine  arts, 
providing  for  four  years  study  of 
both  practical  and  theoretical  art. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  a  large  boarding  schocd  at  Monti- 
video,  in  Uruguay,  another  at  Rosario, 
Argentine,  one  in  a  suburb  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  one  in  Lima,  Peru.  This 
last  school  is  regarded  by  the  Mission 
as  of  special  importance,  as  Peru 
makes  no  appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  above  the  elementary 


grades,  and  the  Convent  schools  do 
not  give  high  school  work.  A  late  report 
says  that  of  the  sixteen  women  in  the 
Government  university  of  Peru,  nine 
were  from  the  girls  school  maintained 
by  the  Methodist  church. 

It  seems  especially  ijtnportant  that 
women  should  be  given  the  advan- 
tages cf  a  broader  education  in  these 
southern  countries  other  than  that 
given  them,  especially  the  women  of 
the  better  dass,  in  the  convents  and 
schools  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
is  simply  a  cultural  training,  a  smat- 
tering of  music,  languages,  painting, 
embroidery,  and  much  time  given  to 
the  study  of  religion  as  given  in  the 
lives  of  the  Saints  and  the  religious 
books  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  has 
kept  the  women  strong  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Church  and  they  seek  no 
new  interpretation  of  religion  nor  new 
basis  of  faith.  They  accept  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  centuries  with  absolute 
belief,  and  allow  their  judgments  and 
reason  to  be  swayed  by  the  family 
priest.  They  need  a  broad  culture  in 
literature,  history,  economics  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  some  sdentific 
knowledge  should  be  added  to  hdp 
them  meet  the  problems  of  household 
management  and  control  and  direct 
the  life  of  their  children.  The  Latin 
American  mother's  devotion  to  her 
children,  her  desirv.  for  a  large  family 
and  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  iierself 
for  them  is  well  known.  But  she 
must  be  taught  that. motherhood  is 
not  simply  child-bearing,  it  is  also 
child-rearing,  and  any  education  that 
would  fit  a  woman  for  motherhood, 
must  take  into  account  South  Amer- 
ica's awful  waste  in  child  life. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Columbia 
eight  per  cent  of  the  children  die. 
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under  two  years  of  age,  in  Peru  two 
hundred  thirty-six  per  thousand  under 
one  year  and  in  Chile  the  deaths  of 
children  tmder  one  year  of  age  are 
'  one-third  of  the  birth  rate.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  dreadful  in- 
fant mortality  are  ignorance  and 
superstition;  neglect,  improper  food, 
contaminated  milk,  and  general  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
mother. 


The  countries  are  slowly  beginning 
to  recognize  that  schools  must  be 
established  to  fit  the  needs  of  women, 
and  these  pioneers  who  enter  them 
will  go  out  into  their  world  and  create 
a  .  sentiment  against  the  prevalent 
conditions.  They  will  also  be  better 
adapted  for  the  training  of  their 
sons,  who  will  be  the  future  leaders 
for  these  great  republics  to  the  south 
of  us. 


An  Efficiency  and  Preparedness  Course  for  Girls 


The  Scudder  School  of  New  York 
City  is  offering  a  new  high  school 
course  for  young  women.  It  is  called 
a  personal  efficiency  and  preparedness 
course.  What  would-  some  of  our  an- 
cient schbolmasters  say  to  the  prop- 
osition announced  by  Dr.  Scudder 
that  a  course  of  study  for  girls  should 
aim  at  no  less  than  the  following  re- 
sults? 

"An  interesting  person,  thoughful  of 
others,  ambitious  to  serve,  and  firm- 
ly established  in  religious  faith. 
A  strong,  body  and  obedient  muscles. 
A  flexible  and  well  stored  mind. 
A  good  command  of  English  and  abil- 
ity   to    express    thoughts    clearly, 
forcibly,  and  gracefully. 


A  good  home-maker  and  housekeeper. 

Ability  to  take  care  of  children. 

Ability  to  participate  intelligently  in 
the  civic  life  of  the  community,  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Intelligence  regarding  physical  wel- 
fare, and  in  promoting  indoor  and 
outdoor  recreation. 

Adequate  preparation  for  self-sup- 
port. 

Ability  to  care  for  the  sick  and  woun- 
ded, to  render  first  aid,  and  to 
alleviate  sorrow  and  distress. 

Then,  for  the  time  being,  and  no  one 
knows  for  how  long,  ability  to  serve 
the  country  in  war  time,  at  home, 
in  the  shop  and  office,  in  the  field, 
and,  if  need  be,  at  the  front." 
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A  Co-operative  Movement  That  Touches  Folk  Craft  and  Immigration  is 

Rural  America' 

By  WALTER  STOREY 

Educational  Foundations  will  hereafter  have  regular  monthly  articles  and  news 
notes  of  true  Folk-Craft  work.  Every  member  of  the  new  National  Folk  Craft  So- 
ciety will  receive  each  issue  of  this  magazine,  in  order  that  an  exchange  may  be  es- 
tablished  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  craft  workers  and  which  will  bring  to  the  attention  of 
others  such  matters  as  are  of  general  interest,  more  especially  to  the  members  of 
this  Society. 

In  our  "Home  and  School  Department, "  edited  by  Mrs.  Louise  Hogan,  Founder 
and  President  of  the  National  Folk  Craft  Society,  our  readers  will  find  notes  cover- 
ing  the  entire  field  of  craft  work  here  and  abroad — as  time  jgoes  on.  The  educational 
side  of  this  movement  will  be  of  value  to  our  educational  readers — especially  in 
the  vocational  fieli,  and  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  P.  Neligh,  of  Neighborhood  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Neligh  have  for  over  eight  years  conserved  craft  work  in  many  lines. 

Arranging  exhibits,  assembling,  and  other  special  work  will  fall  under  the 
supervision  of  Walter  Storey — whose  article  on  Folk  Craft  shows  the  inspiration 
behind  these  plans.  ^ 

Inquiries  for  further  information  regarding  plans,  and  applications  for  mem- 
bership should  be  addressed  to  Walter  Storey,  N.  Y.  Chairman  N.  F.  C.  Sec,  or 
to  Miss  Edith  Schroder,  Membership  Secretary — in  care  of  this  office,  and  in- 
quiries will  receive  ^prompt  attention. — Ed. 


FOLK  crafts — those  democratic  arts 
of  a  people,  such  as  weaving, 
pottery,  needlework,  lace  making, 
wood  and  metal  craft,  basketry,  etc., 
etc.,  have  always  been  a  unifying  and 
developing  force  in  community  life. 
The  actual  practice  of  such  crafts — 
the  training  of  hand  and  brain — ^has 
been  in  such  groups  an  invaluable  part 
of  the  education  of  their  members. 
Thtis  much  of  the  innate  culture  felt 
in  many  apparentiy  ignorant  immi- 
grants and  in  the  unsdiooled  mem- 
bers of  our  own  commtmities  where 
native  crafts  still  survive,  comes  un- 
doubtedly from  the  possession  of  this 
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priceless  social  wealth.  It  has  always 
been  out  of  the  rich  soil  of  folk  craft 
that  a  really  great  and  national  art 
has  developed. 

It  is  because  it  is  realized  that  this 
important  social  force  is  being  lost  to 
America  that  The  National  Folk 
Craft  Society  is  now  forming,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  conserving  and 
developing  this  great  but  unused  com- 
munity wealth  of  folk  craft,  and  thus 
release  to  the  neighborhood  and  nation 
new  forces  of  education,  new  forms 
of  recreation  and  new  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

One  of  the  f  eattu-es  of  neighborhood 
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life  that  the  inunigrant  has  in  his 
homeland,  but  which  he  does  not  find 
in  America,  is  a  form  of  social  art  ex- 
pression known  in  Europe  as  peasant 
art — art  of  the  farmer,  literally.  In 
our  country  we  know  it  sometimes  as 
Colonial  crafts.  These  handicrafts 
such  as  weaving,  quilting,  basketry, 
embroidery,  dyeing,  and  simple  ftuni- 
ture  making,  are  now  almost  lost 
arts  so  far  as  they  are  linked  up  with 
family  or  neighborhood  life.  The 
aridness  of  country  life  is  due  in  no 
little  measure  to  the  absence  from 
rural  life  of  such  interesting  activi- 
ties. 

In  the  little  farm  villages,  from 
which  so  many  of  the  immigrants 
come,  on  the  great  agricultural  plains 
of  Himgary,  Bohemia,  southern  Russia 
or  hillside  farms  by  the  fjords  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweeden,  the  farmer,  his 
family,  and  servants  are  adepts  at 
some  form  of  craft.  During  the  in- 
clement winter  days  and  the  long 
%*venings  when  outside  work  cannot 
be  done,  the  men  will  be  found  carv- 
ing designs  on  home-made  ox-bows,  or 
constructing  wooden  chests  and  deco- 
rating them  in  simple  but  beautiful 
colors.  The  women  of  the  house- 
hold also  will  be  employed  in  embroid- 
ery and  lace-making  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  clothing,  the  doth  of 
which  they  may  have  woven  on  their 
own  looms. 

This  work,  while  partly  necessary 
labor,  is  primarily  recreational  in  its 
character.  It  is  a  vehicle  of  social 
life  and  a  symbol  of  community  re- 
lationship. These  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects,  which  are  largely 
created  for  the  use  of  the  makers 
themselves  and  of  their  friends,  are 
the    products    of    their    spare    time. 


For  to  these  farmers  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  are  periods  of 
long  hours  of  labor — ^their  winter  is 
a  time  for  recuperation. 

Folk  craft,  as  it  seems  well  to 
name  such  work,  is  in  its  form  and 
technique  linked  closely  by  tradition 
with  tiie  local  community.  In  the 
decorations  which  the  Bohemian  farm- 
er paints  onto  his  white  wood 
furniture,  or  which  the  little  Russian 
shepherd  frescoes  onto  the  walls  of  his 
kitchen,  there  is  embodied  in  symbol- 
ism much  of  the  feeling  of  the  commu- 
nity upon  life  and  death  and  love 
and  harvest. 

These  community  thoughts  and 
ideals  are  expressed  with  remark- 
able simplicity  of  method.  It  is  art 
democratized  so  that  any  one  may 
after  a  little  practice  express  him- 
self. Tradition,  which  has  done  much 
to  stifle  good  in  higher  arts  and  de- 
liberate fine  arts,  is  here  a  peculiar 
help  in  so  much  as  it  minimizes  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  demand  upon 
the  worker.  For  tradition  provides 
the  worker  with  ready  made  forms 
through  which  he  may  express  him- 
self, and  yet  allows  him  much  latitude 
for  the  play  of  his  natural  instinct  for 
originality.  So  every  article  of  folk- 
craft,  traditional  though  it  may  be  in 
general  form,  embodies  that  individ- 
uality that  makes  for  interesting  art 
and  development. 

There  is  an  essential  difference, 
which  it  is  important  to  note,  be- 
tween this  democratic  craft*  work 
and  those  forms  of  handicraft  known 
as  arts  and  crafts.  The  latter  form 
of  art  is  a  specialized  art  expression, 
highly  developed  technically  and  pro- 
duced for  a  group — often  other  than 
that  of  the  producers — ^who  have  the 
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necessary  culture  to  appreciate  this 
more  complex  art.  Folk  craft  is  the 
very  opposite  of  this.  This  more 
popular  art  has  rarely  an  involved 
technique.  It  is,  in  fact,  often  child- 
ishly simole..  Also  it  is  based  on  local 
traditions — ^which  means  a  true  ex- 
pression of  the  group — and  it  is  pro- 
duced more  as  a  recreation  than  a 
vocation.  Another  characteristic  of 
folk  craft  is  that  it  is  used  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  social  grouo  who 
produce  it.  For  folk  craft  is  es- 
sentially an  art  of  the  people  and 
by  and  for  the  peoole. 

In  Colonial  days,  folk  craft  was  an 
important  part  of  farm  life  in  America. 
Today  in  isolated  portions  of  our 
countr>%  such  as  in  the  Southern 
mountains,  it  has  still  a  foothold. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  scattered  groups  where  these 
crafts  of  the  people  have  been  re- 
vived. Of  these  grouos,  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  is  a  good  example. 

It  will  be  said  at  once  that  today 
in  the  changed  conditions  involved 
in  the  increase  of  commercially  man- 
ufactured products  and  ease  of  com- 
munication, theise  crafts  as  home 
crafts  are  doomed.  Yet  folk  craft 
practiced  as  a  form  of  recreation  or 
of  education  is  quite  possible.  It  is 
not  fine  art.  It  is  not  receptive 
amusement.  It  is  fundamentally  an 
expression  of  the  constructive  instinct 
and  of  the  social  disposition. 

Folk  craft  as  recreation  has  not 
only  a  humanitarian  interest  for  so- 
ciety at  large,  but  has  also  an  economic 
relation.  A  vast  treasure  of  $300,000,- 
000  has  been  taken  to  Europe  within 
recent  years  by  departing  immigrants 
because,  for  one  important  reasout 
these  men  and  women  could  not  stay 


in  a  country,  no  matter  if  living  con- 
ditions were  better,  when  a  large 
part  of  their  very  self  must  remain  un- 
expressed. For  the  immigrant  comes 
to  us,  poor  in  money  and  crude  of  ap- 
pearance in  his  travelling  clothes, 
but  rich  in  an  unseen  wealth  of  folk 
riches  of  which  folk  craft  is  a  vital 
part.  These  riches  of  the  immigrant, 
which  he  would  gladly  contribute  to 
America,  are  neither  recognized  nor 
accepted.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
he  lives  a  stunted  life  until  the  time 
when  he  may  return  to  the  land 
where  this  social  wealth  of  his  will 
be  appreciated. 

Another  economic  loss  involved  in 
the  non-recognition  of  this  social 
force  is  the  expense  to  the  state  of 
the  fruits  of  idleness  caused  by  the 
lack  of  true  recreation.  Crime,  vice, 
and  social  degeneration  are  alwa3rs 
costly  to  society.  Thus  folk  craft 
has  a  dollars  and  cents  value  in  the 
prevention  of  delinquency. 

The  conserving  and  reviving  of 
folk  craft  by  communities  and  com- 
munity centers  calls  for  no  great 
financial  expenditure.  In  fact,  thru 
the  sale  of  part  of  the  product  the 
work  may  become  largely  self-sup- 
porting. What  is  needed  mainly  is  a 
sympathetic  encouragement  of  almost 
forgotten  abilities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  feeling  in  the  community  that 
these  old  women  who  know  the 
secrets  of  weaving  those  wonderful 
Colonial  cotton  bedspreads,  or  those 
old  men  who  can  make  those  rush- 
bottom  chairs  so  well,  have  something 
of  priceless  value  to  the  neighborhood. 

Thus  folk  craft — peasant  art,  farm- 
er's art — ^will  once  again  become  an 
essential  and  developing  part  of  nural 
community  life. 
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By  N.  O.  WILHELM,  Orange,  N.  J. 


I  Store 

Buying,  selling,  exports,  imports, 
commerce,  merchandise,  groceries, 
hardware,  drugs,  meat,  greenstuff,  hay, 
feed,  lime. 

Note:  This  topic  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  connection  with 
the  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of 
instruction  for  elementary  schools. 
(For  information,  address  Educa- 
tional Foundations) 

T.  Draw  out  words  by  conversa- 
tion 

2.  Define' 

3.  Use  words  in  sentences 

4.  Write  words  in  column  and  op- 
posite each  an  associated  word 

5.  Name  an  object  to  fit  each  of 
above  words 

6.  Write  a  composition  on  store 

7.  List  words  from  memory 
Note:      If    deemed    desirable    add 

vocations  or  make  another  lesson. 
Storekeeper,  importer,  exporter,  broker, 
agent,  merchant,  grocer,  butcher,  clerk, 
book-keeper,  floorwalker,  time-keeper, 
cashier,  cash  girl,  complaint  clerk, 
stock  derk,  superintendent,  delivery 
derk,  driver,  order  clerk. 

II  Church 

God,  Church,  preacher,  Christ,  apos- 
tle, saints,  pulpit,  temple,  synagogue, 
tabernacle,  congregation,  faith,  hope, 
charity,  love,  goodness,  vestry,  chancd, 
chapd,  belfry,  transept,  choir,  altar, 


window,  canddabra,  chandelier,  vest- 
ment, communion,  prayer,  praise,  ser- 
mon, psalm,  h3rmns,  cross,  announce- 
ment, offeratory,  baptistry,  offering, 
library^  Bible,  disdoles,  memorials, 
marriage,  books,  epistle,  pilaster,  stat- 
uary, annunciation,  eucharist,  grail, 
cup,  wafer,  bread,  holy  water,  renun- 
ciation, confession,  catechism,  atone- 
ment, resurrection,  Gothic,  gargoyle, 
crozier,  miter,  organ,  drapery,  pew, 
service,  stained-glass,  bell,  chime,  min- 
ister, pastor,  Sunday-school,  deacon, 
priest,  father,  meeting,  siimer,  trustee, 
bishop,  graveyard,  cathedral,  aisle, 
cross,  dioir,  crown,  miter,  song,  hymn, 
sing,  solo,  duet,  quartet,  anthem*  east, 
ash,  Christmas,  palm,  pope,  lent, 
Good-Friday,  curate,  rector,  rabbi, 
sacrifice,  fidelity,  loyalty,  fellowship, 
temperance,  light,  life. 

Note:  There  are  too  many  words 
under  this  study  to  try  to  devdop  in 
one  lesson.  It  is  suggested  that  sev- 
eral divisions  may  be  made  taking 
first  words  associated  with  the  build- 
ing: second,  the  equipment;  third, 
men;  fourth,  worship;  fifth,  service, 
etc.  A^in  the  mmiber  of  words  taken 
should  depend  on  grade. 

1.  Devdop  the  words  by  questions 

2.  Define 

3.  Use  in  sentences 

4.  Arrange  words  in  logical  order 

5.  Write  words  and  others  suggested 
by  them 

6.  Write  composition  on   Church 

7.  Write  words  from  memory 
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Comments 

The  heading,  inspired  by  SfBncbr's 
"First  Principles,"  is  the  title  of  an 
effort  to  get  opinions  from  educators 
and  others  on  the  best  system  of  edu- 
cation to  fit  the  individual  "to  be  and 
to  do"  his  best  as  to  self,  the  com- 
munity and  the  state,  and  the  best 
way  to  instill  those  ideas. 

The  topics  are  taken  from  a  thous- 
and subtitles  arranged  under  Dbwby's 
System  of  Classification,  which  is 
used  ever3rwhere  in  public  libraries, 
and  answers  wonderfully  well  in  a 
classification  of  Human  Knowledge, 
a  School  Museum  or  a  system  of 
school  newspaper  clippings.  The  sys- 
tem includes  those  things  that  every- 
body ought  to  know,  the  usual  Nature 
Study  lessons,  character  forming  stud- 
ies, lessons  in  patriotism,  farm  terms, 
business  words,  and  many,  many 
common  things. 

Incidentally,  it  teaches  spelling;  a 


vast  vocabulary,  and  use  of  English 
But  greatest  and  best  of  all  from  A  to 
Z  of  every  exercise  it  teaches   the 
student  to  think.    It  ends  with  a  sane 
way  of  conducting  a  test. 

Pedagogically  the  exercise  leads 
frota  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
draws  out  Socratically,  adds  new 
knowledge  synthetically,  proceeds  logi- 
cally step  by  step  thru  observation, 
explanation,  imderstanding,  solution,, 
comprehension,  interpretation,  know- 
ing. 

The  author  offers  to  send  free  to 
school  people,  lessons  to  try  out,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to'  make  the 
test  and  tell  him  how  it  works.  Most 
lessons  have  a  wid^  range  thru  most 
of  the  grades  and  some  for  secondary 
classes. 

If  school  work  is  too  great  to  take 
up  this  course,  why  not  organize  a 
Society  for  Intelligence  or  a  Com- 
mon Sense  Club  out  of  school  to  take 
up  the  work? 


A  WAR  TIME  COMMENCEMENT 

United  States  Commissioner  Claxton  has  written  a  letter  to  the  15,000 
high  schools  thruout  the  United  States,  approving  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Information*  and  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service.  He  asks,  **Can  the  commencement  exercises  in  every  high  school  be 
better  directed  than  towards  an  elevated  and  enlightening  discussion  of  the 
faith  in  popular  government  now  on  trial  for  its  life,  a  discussion  which  makes 
clear  the  passionless  purposes  defined  by  the  President  in  his  war  addresses 
to  Congress? 

The  letter  suggests  that  the  commencement  speakers  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussing  vigorously  and  clearly  the  issues  at  stake  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view.  If  no  special  speaker  is  to  be  engaged,  it  is  urged  that  the 
essential  passages  from  President  Wilson's  address  on  the  war  be  read.  If 
the  ideas  of  the  Commission  are  carried  out  commencement  exercises  this 
year  will  constitute  a  forensic  blast  for  democracy  which  will  be  heard  around 
the  world. 
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Educational  Digest  and  Review 

Conducted  by  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS,  A.  M. 


National  Citizen's  Creed 
Contest 

THE  National  Citizen's  Creed  Con- 
test,  inaugurated  by  Educational 
Foundations,  has  aroused  the  greatest 
interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  Nation.  With  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  every  American  prominent 
in  public  or  private  life,  has  given  the 
idea  his  or  her  heartiest  endorsement. 

Educational  Endowment  for 
Teachers 

IT  has  been  a  year  since  Educational 
Foundations  made  a  oreliminary 
announcement  concerning  plans  for  the 
endowment  of  teachers  on  a  totally 
different,  and,  we  believe,  a  more 
wholesome  basis  than  any  educational 
endowment  yet  suggested  or  worked 
out. 

The  oast  year  has  not  been  a  pro- 
pitious time  for  the  presentation  of 
any  plans,  however  urgent  the  need 
along  the  lines  we  have  indicated.  We 
do  not  wish  to  imperil  the  ultimate 
success  of  self-help  for  teachers  in  our 
schools  by  being  premature  in  announce- 
ment or  beginnings. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  in  these  plans  . 
the  only  adequate  solution  for  the  pro- 
per remuneration  of  our  great  body 
of  capable,  proved,  and  devoted  tea- 
chers— plans  by  which  a  future 
may  likewise  be  held  out  to  those 
talented  young  men  and  women  who 
would  otherwise  feel  compellc  d  to  aban- 


don a  calling  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  aptitude,  but  which  could  not, 
in  so  many  cases,  properly  support 
them  and  their  families.  It  will  in- 
terest otu-  readers  to  know  that,  de- 
spite these  unfavorable  conditions,  we 
feel  that  another  step  forward  has 
been  taken  in  anticipation  of  more 
auspicious  times. 

The  National  Institution  for 
Moral  Instruction 
of  Children 

AT  our  Baltimore  office  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  brief  visit  from  Mr. 
Milton  Fairchild,  of  the  National 
Institution  for  Moral  Instruction  of 
Children,  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
have  asked  Mr.  Fairchild  to  write, 
in  a  brief  and  interesting  manner,  of 
the  plans  and  scope  of  his  work. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  over 
the  circular  literature  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Among  thoughtful  people,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  character  building  in,  or 
accompanying,  the  process  of  mental 
development.  The  question  is  in  re- 
lation to  methods.  If  Mr.  Fair- 
CHii^D  has  worked  out  a  good  method 
of  character  instruction,  or  perhaps 
the  best  method,  he  should  receive 
our  hearty  support.  In  collaboration 
with  a  number  of  men  and  women,  he 
has  prepared  a  "School  Character 
Chart''  to  be  "made  out  by  school 
officers  in  consultation  with  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupil,  and  used  as  a 
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guide  for  individual  character  educa- 
tion in  school  and  home." 

Mr.  Fairchild  explains:  ''From 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  every 
•child  and  of  the  Nation,  public  educa- 
tion should  include  intellectual,  vo- 
cational, physical,  and  character  edu- 
cation. Religious  education  is  needed 
but  that  is  assigned  to  the  churches^ 

"For  public  education,  character  is 
divided  into  six  phases,  (i)  intellectual 
(2)  working,  (3)  personal,  (4)  social, 
(5)  emotional,  (6)  physical;  but  it  is 
to  be  keot  in  mind  that  character  is  a 
unity  involving  all  phases  in  any 
moment  of  activity,  one  ohase  merely 
dominating  others  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. An  estimate  in  detail  of 
a  pupil's  character  can  be  made  by 
grading  each  item  thus,  "earnest,  7; 
trifling,  3:  or  5  and  o,  or  2  and  8,  ac- 
cording to  observation.  The  totals 
under  each  division  can  be  made  up, 
and  the  general  total.  By  charting  the 
character  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  in  character 
of  any  pupil  can  be  attained,  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  planning  his  or  her  char- 
acter education.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  general  character  education 
given  in  a  school  can  be  estimated  by 
a  study  of  the  character  development 
of  the  pupils  in  the  older  classes." 

Under  the  head  of  "Intellectual 
Character,  needed  for  wise  thinking" 
the  Chart  has,  (to  be  checked  off  in 
reference  to  the  pupil's  relative 
■"strength"  or  "weakness"  in  these 
•qualities) : 

1.  earnest,  not  trifling 

2.  sincere   and   open-minded,   not 
diverted  by  personal  interests 

3.  discerning,  not  superficial 

4.  alert,  not  indolent 

5.  accurate,  not  indefinite 


6.  useful  in  thought,   not  merely 
interesting 

7.  inventive  and  constructive,  not 
lacking  initiative 

8.  rational  and  judicious,  not  over 
emotional,   hysterical   or  melancholy 

9.  thoro,  not  illogical 

10.  keen  perceptions,  not  unobserv- 
ing 

11.  retentive  memory,  not  forgetful 

12.  inquisitive,  not  lacking  desune 
to  know 

Under  the  head  of  "  SodsA  Character 
needed  for  doing  right  by  others"  (to 
be  checked  off  as  before) : 

1.  genuine,  not  affected 

2.  honest,    not   thieving   nor   dis- 
posed to  cheat 

3.  truthful,  not  given  to  lying  and 
deceiving 

4.  honorable,  not  sneaking 

5.  just,  not  unfair 

6.  harmonious,  not  wrangling 

7.  forgiving,  not  vindictive 

8.  disposed   to   trust   others,    not 
suspicious 

9.  sociable,  not  exclusive  nor  snob- 
bish 

10.  loyal,  not  treacherous 

11.  pure,  not  lewd 

12.  courteous,  not  rude 

13.  tactful,  not  brusque  nor  prig- 
gish 

14.  generous  and  sportsmanlike,  not 
stingy  nor  jealous 

15.  public-spirited  and  patriotic,  not 
selfish 

16.  respectful,  not  impudent  nor 
flippant 

In  addition,  there  are  forty-five 
other  characteristics  or  qualities  listed 
under  "Workmg  Character,"  "Per- 
sonal Character,"  "Emotional  .Char- 
acter,"   and    "Physical    Character." 

The  list  is  certainly  complete;  and 
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the  natural  query  which  would  occur 
to  the  average  person  is:  "Is  it 
practical?"  Are  fallible  teachers  and 
parents  and  friends  capable  of  ar- 
riving at  approximately  the  truth  with 
regard  to  even  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
ties which  would  thus  card-index  the 
character  of  children? 

Mr.  Fairchild  is  asked  to  explain. 
One  thing  we  have  seen  clearly:  He 
has  taken  a  great  number  of  excellent 
pictures  to  set  forth  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  things  in  one's  relations  with 
one's  fellow-men.  Each  nicture,  or 
T^air  of  pictures,  is  used  in  an  admirable 
way,  to  illustrate  a  truth  or  drive  home 
a  lesson. 

The  National  Institution  for  Moral 
Instruction  of  Children  is  conducting 
a  "National  Morality  Code  Compe- 
tition" for  a  prize  of  $5,000.00.  This 
competition,  however,  is  limited  to 
seventy  "selected  code  writers. "  The 
best  code  is  to  receive  the  prize,  but 
all  seventy  codes  are  "to  be  published 
as  text-books."  The  codes  are  about 
three  thousand  words  in  length. 

Ecdesiastes  remarked,  long  before 
the  day  of  the  printing  press:  "Of 
making  many  books,  there  is  no  end." 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  this  was 
intended  as  a  mild  malediction  ad- 
dressed to  prospective  authors  and 
publishers.  Certainly,  the  publica- 
tion of  "seventy  moral  codes  as  text- 
books" would  be  likely  to  arouse  the 
real  wrath  of  the  prophet,  if  anything 
could!  We  hope,  however,  that  this 
possible  curse  will  not  be  invoked  upon 
any  institution  apparently  as  purpose- 
ful and.  earnest  in  effort  as  that  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Fairchild. 

The  Teacher 

We  clip  the  following  verses  from  a 


recent  issue  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News.  The  prose  contribution  on  the 
same  subject  of  the  di£Sculties  and 
problems  of  the  teacher  is  abstracted 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 

She  knows  full  well  the  verbs  and  nouns, 
Can  locate  all  the  streams  and  towns. 
And  trace  linguistic  ups  and  downs — 
And  all  for  eighty  dollars.* 

In   mathematics,    science,    art. 
And  agriculture's  busv   mart. 
She  always  takes  the  leading  part — 
And    all    for    eighty    dollars. 

Her  garb  is  always  trim  and  neat. 
Her  shoes  just  fit  her  dainty  feet. 
Her   wardrobe's   always   quite   con>» 

plete — 

And  all  for  eighty  dollars. 

She  goes  each  year  to  summer  school, 
To  learn  the  pedagogic  rule. 
And  buys  each  latest  book  and  tool — 
And  all  for  eighty  dollars. 

She  gives  her  substance  to  the  poor. 
Receives  the  pleaders  at  her  door, 
And  buys  their  tickets  by  the  score — 
And  all  for  eighty  dollars. 

She  teaches  thirty  girls  and  boys, 
Smiles  thru  their  questions  and  their 

noise. 
And  never  loses  equipoise — 

And  all  for  eighty  dollars. 

♦For  "cightv"  substitute  "seventy"  or 
"sixt''"  or  "fifty"  as  the  case  may  be  in  your 
community. 

Who  Wouldn't  Be  a  Teacher 

A  SCHOOL  teacher  is  a  person  who 
teaches  things  to  neonle  when 
they  are  young. 
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The  teacher  comes  to  school  at  8:30 
o'clock,  and  when  she  has  gotten 
enough  children  for  a  mess  m  her 
room,  she  teaches  them  reading,  writ- 
ing, geograohy,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
music,  drawing,  cooking,  board  saw- 
ing, crocheting,  deep  breathing,  bird 
calls,  scientific  eating,  patriotism,  plain 
and  fancy  bathing,  forestry,  civics 
and  other  sciences  too  numerous  to 
mention.  When  school  is  out  she 
stays  behind  with  five  or  six  of  her 
worst  scholars  and  tries  to  save  the 
state  a  job  of  reforming  them  later 
on.  After  that  she  hurries  home  to 
make  herself  a  new  dress  and  snatch 
a  hasty  supper  before  going  back  to 
attend  a  lecture  by  an  imported  spe- 
cialist on  the  history  of  tribal  law  in 
Patagonia,  which  the  superintendent 
thinks  may  give  her  some  informa- 
tion which  may  be  useful  in  her  school 
work  some  dayi  A  great  many  lec- 
turers roam  the  country  preying  on 
school  teachers  and  some  of  them  are 
very  cruel,  talking  to  them  so  long 
that  the  poor  things  have  to  sit  up 
till  morning,  when  they  get  home,  to 
get  their  daily  test  papers  corrected. 

School  teachers'  salaries  range  from 
$30  a  month  up — ^but  not  far  enough 
up  to  make  them  dizzy.  On  her  salary 
the  teacher  must  dress  nicely,  buy  her- 
self things  for  her  work  which  the 
city  is  too  poor  to  get,  go  to  twenty- 
nine  lectures  and  concerts  a  year,  buy 
helpful  books  on  pedagogy,  pay  her 
way  to  district,  coimty  and  state  in- 
stitutes, and  enjoy  herself  during  a 
three-months'  vacation  which  her  sal- 
ary takes  every  year.  In  addition  the 
teacher  is  supposed  to  hoard  away 
vast  sums  of  money,  so  that  when  she 
becomes  too  nervous  and  cross  to 
teach,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  there- 


abouts, she  can  retire  and  live  happily 
ever  after  on  her  income — Philaddphia 
Bulletin. 

He  Knew 

THE  superintendent  visited  the 
colored  school  over  which  he 
had  supervision,  at  certain  intervals. 
He  had  admonished  the  teacher 
to  impress  the  meaning  of  all 
words  given  in  the  spelling  lesson,  as 
well  as  the  pronunciation  and  spelling. 
At  his  next  visit  he  thought  he  would 
see  how  completely  the  teacher  was 
following  his  instructions. 

He  took  the  spelling  class  in  hand 
himself.  The  well  rubbed  chocolate 
faces  beamed  with  confidence  from  a 
long  row  at  the  wall. 

**  Globe,"  pronounced  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"G-l-o-b-e,  globe,"  sang  the  first 
victim  happily. 

"Now,  what  is  a  globe?" 

That  confident  grin  turned  down  at 
the  comers,  and  a  look  of  bewilder- 
ment took  its  place  as  the  black  tufts 
of  hair  shook  their  white  strings  in  a 
sober  negative. 

"Next!" 

Number  two  head  bobbed  in  the 
same  direction  as  number  one. 

By  this  time  number  three  and  four 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  heads  were  di- 
rected alternately  at  one  another  with 
a  puzzled  surprise  that  said  as  plain 
as  words,  "What  do  you  reckon  he's 
gwine  ter  ax  nex?" 

But  the  last  boy  in  the  line  suddenly 
showed  S3rmptoms  of  intelligence.  A 
wide  grin  grew  wider  as  it  disclosed 
an  array  of  pearly  teeth.  He  suddenly 
raised  his  hand  and  snapped  his  fin- 
gers vigorously. 
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"WeU,  let  it  out,"  said  the  desoair- 
ing  supervisor. 

"Lamp  chimbley,"  confidently  as- 
serted the  last  in  line,  and  the  super- 
intendent graded  the  teacher  a  hun- 
dred in  method,  and  left. 

A  Review  Minus  Mention 
of  Book  or  Author 

Some  years  ago  Major  George 
Haven  Putnam  published  his  reminis- 
cences of  prison  life  in  Libby.  This 
we  can  vouch  for,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as 
a^reliable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  American  History. 

Unhappily,  Major  Putnam  may 
be  held  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  of  as  unreli- 
able a  volume  of  prison  "testimony" 
as  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  not  only  full  of  errors,  but  it 
gpes  out  of  the  realm  of  personal  ex- 
perience to  record  again  long-exposed 
slanders  upon  a  brave  people — our 
fellow-Americans.  We  shall  not  men- 
tion book  or  author,  tho  the  volume 
was  sent  to  us  for  review.  The  veteran 
who  wrote  it  may  have-  believed  what 
he  has  written. 

Why  should  any  one,  for  example, 
in  these  days,  be  guilty  of  either 
writing,  or  oublishing  as  a  fact  the 
long  exposed  fiction  of  the  massacre 


by  Confederates  of  defenseless  cap- 
tives, the  burning  and  stabbing  of 
wounded  soldiers,  and  the  shooting 
of  children  as  they  were  deliberately 
lined  up  before  the  *WebeV*  troops. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  seen  no  general  United 
States  history  anywhere  that  has  under 
taken  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  treatr 
ment  of  prisoners  during  the  War  of 
Secession.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to. 
accoimt  for  the  death  in  confinement 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  almost  equally 
divided  as  to  numbers  between  the. 
North  and  the  South. 

For  many  years,  nearly  all  of  us  in 
the  North,  the  victorious  section,  have 
been    accustomed    to   think   and    to, 
teach  that  the  North  was  guiltless,; 
Few  of  us  ever  dreamed  of  consider- . 
ing  any  possible  defense  on  the  part- 
of  the  South  of  an  apparently  inde- 
fensible position.    Certainly  we  made 
no  effort  to  get  at  "the  other  side": 
of  this  prison  problem.    Even  today 
many  of  our  leading  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  been  comparing  this 
matter  of  the  treatment  of  prisonei^  in 
the  Confederacy  with  the  worst  of  the 
German   agencies   in   Belgiiun.     W^ 
forget,   or  fail  to  leani,   that  more- 
Southern  prisoners  died  in  Northern  < 
prisons  than  did  Northern  prisoners- 
in  the  South. 
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The  Teacher's  Book  Shelf 

By  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


The  Life  of 


A  BOOK  which  is  several  years  old, 
but  new  tome  and  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  teachers,  is  Dybr  and 
Martins;  "Edison,  His  Life  and  In- 
ventions" (Harper's,  19  lo.)  This  bi- 
ography of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing figures  of  modem  times  is  one 
that¥nll  hold  any  boy  or  man  en- 
thralled, and  contains  precious  material 
for  school  reading.  Perhaps  the  book 
(in  two  large  voliunes)  is  well  known 
already — I   had  not  come  across  it 

until  the  other  day. 

*    *    * 

Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  sec- 
tion is  the  description  of  young  Edison 
selling  newspapers,  tobacco  and  candy 
on  the  grand  trunk  trains  between 
Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  and  fitting 
up  a  comer  of  the  baggage  car  as  a 
laboratory  and  a  printing  shop.  This 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
war,  Edison  was  barely  fourteen. 
His  train  left  Port  Huron  at  7  a.  m., 
made  the  trip  to  Detroit  in  about 
three  hours,  and  left  that  dty  for  the 
return  run  late  in  the  afternoon,  reach- 
ing Port  Huron  about  9.30  p.  m.,  one 
small  section  of  the  baggage  car  was 
appropriated  by  Edison  for  his  stodc 
of  candy,  tobacco  and  papers;  here 
he  carried  on  diemical  experiments, 
and  brought  into  existence  the  Weekly 
Herald,  of  which  he  was  compositor, 
pressman,  editor,  publisher  and  news- 
dealer. The  sheet  was  devoted  to  the 
news  of  that  section  of  the  grand 
tmnk  road,  it  sold  for  three  cents  a 


copy,  and  the  circulation  ran  to  over 
four  hundred  copies  an  issue.  It  was 
even  noticed  by  the  most  famous 
newspaper  in  the  world — The  London 
Times — as  the  first  newspaper  to  be 
printed  on  a  train  in  motion.  Here  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Weekly  Herald: 
"The  more  to  do  the  more  done — 
We  have  observed  along  the  line  of 
railway  at  the  different  stations  where 
there  is  only  one  Porter,  such  as  at 
Utica,  where  he  is  fully  engaged  from 
morning  until  late  at  night,  that  he 
bas  everything  dean,  and  in  first 
dass  order,  even  on  the  platforms  the 
snow  does  not  lie  for  a  week  after  it 
has  fallen,  but  is  swept  off  almost  be- 
fore it  is  down.  At  other  stations 
where  there  are  two  Porters  things  are 


vice  a  versa. 
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As  an  instance  of  Edison's  original- 
ity: on  the  return  trip  to  Port  Huron 
it  was  his  custom  to  jump  from  the 
train  at  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  station,  where  the  cars 
generally  slackened  speed.  To  ensure 
greater  comfort  in  doing  so  he  drew 
several  loads  of  sand  to  this  place, 
and  became  quite  expert  in  jumping 
onto  this  shock  absorber. 

But  he  did  not  always  leave  the 
train  so  gently.  His  chemicals  brought 
him  to  grief.  One  day  while  the  train 
was  running  at  thirty  miles  an  hour 
over  a  poorly  laid  piece  of  track  a 
stick  of  phosphoms  was  jarred  from 
a  shelf  in  his  laboratory:  fell  to  the 
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floor  and  ignited.  The  car  caught 
fire,  and  the  conductor  discovered 
Tom  battling  with  the  blaze.  At  the 
next  station  he  and  his  outfit,  lab- 
oratory, printing  plant  and  all,  were 
thrown  out  by  the  angry  conductor, 
a  hot  tempered  Scotchman  who  severely 
boxed  the  boy's  ears  into  the  bargain. 
It  was  this  box  on  the  ears  that 
directly  caused  Edison's  life-long  deaf- 
ness. This  is  one  of  the  "hindrances 
that  have  helped,"  it  was  his  defective 
hearing  that  drove  Edison  to  perfect 
the  telephone  instruments  so  that  he 
could  hear  what  was  said — and  so  the 
telephone  became  a  commercial  possi- 
bility. This  deafness  also  helped  him 
as  a  telegraph  operator  by  shutting 
out  the  clatter  of  all  but  his  own  in- 
strument: and  has  kept  his  nerves 
placid. 


The  book  is  a  fascinating  study  of 
the  perseverance,  energy,  modesty  and 
absorption  which  have  made  Edison 
a  world  figure.  It  ought  to  be  acces- 
sible to  every  American  boy. 


During  the  summer  you  may  come 
across  books  that  interest  you  par- 
ticularly. If  so,  why  not  write  to 
the  Book  Shelf  and  tell  about  them. 
If  you  want  a  suggestion  for  a  ham- 
mock novel  which  will  keep  you 
enthralled  for  many  da3rs — one  of 
the  greatest  mystery  stories  ever 
written — ^try  The  Wotnan  in  White,  by 
WiLKiB  Collins.  It  can  be  bought  in 
the  Everyman  Series  for  fifty  cents. 
First  published  in  i860,  I  doubt  if  a 
better  story  of  its  kind  has  been 
written  since. 
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OUR  AIM 

By  LOUIS  HOW  of  the  Vigilantes 

We  have  been  patient:  we  have  been  ashamed, 
Through  dismal  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years 
Insulting  hands  have  cuffed  our  burning  ears  .  .  . 

Our  patience  crumbled,  and  our  anger  flamed. 

The  spirit  of  the  Union,  never  tamed. 

Jumps  to  the  cannon  'mid  a  nation's  cheers, 
And  marches  to  take  part  among  its  peers. 

We  aim  as  straight  as  we  have  always  aimed. 

England  and  Russia,  Montenegro,  France, 
Rumania,  Serbia,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Japan, — we  come  to  join  in  your  advance ! 

Your  foe  is  ours,  our  friend  becomes  your  friend. 
And  to  you  all,  and  to  your  sons,  say  we : 

We  hate  this  hateful  war,  and  it  shall  end! 
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Home  and  School  Department 

By  Louise  Hogan 
Folk  Craft  Notes 


AMONGST  the  names  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Folk  Craft  Society,  recently 
organized,  is  noticed  that  of  Walter 
Storey,  formerly  General  Secretary 
of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures:  Consultant  on  So- 
ciological Exhibits;  Consultant  on 
Co-operative  Art  to  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Community  Work- 
ers, and  now  New  York  Chairman  of 
the  National  Folk  Craft  Society.  Mr. 
Storey  was  instrumental  in  holding 
the  first  craft  exhibit  in  New  York 
City  which  attracted  widesoread  at- 
tention. He  is  also  a  writer  on  folk 
craft  and  a  craftsman  in  various  lines. 
He  is  much  interested  in  the  linking 
uo  of  the  folk  craft  wealth,  possessed 
by  many  immigrants  and  some  native 
Americans,  with  the  social  reform  pro- 
grams of  society.  Tdere  is  also  Mr. 
John  P.  S.  Neugh,  Resident  Head 
Worker  of  Neighborhood  House  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  now  National  ' 
Folk  Craft  Director  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neugh,  who  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  havr  for 
many  years  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  educational  side  of  folk 
craft  work  and  are  conversant  with 
the  entire  field  abroad — ^having  visited 
foreign  countries  in  search  of  true 
ideals  and  accomplishments.  Their 
practical  accomplishments  in  this  coun- 
try reach  far  South,  and  West — and 
¥rill  be  fully  described  |n  later  notes 
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in  order  that  our  members  may  know 
exactly  what  our  clans  and  lines  are 
reaching.  Further,  among  those  iden- 
tified is  Miss  Marietta  Stock- 
ARD — of  Washington,  D.  C.  another 
famous  worker  in  folk  craft — ^who  reach- 
es the  children  and  their  mothers  thru 
the  story-telling  and  folk  craft  tales, 
as  well  as  thru  Kindergarten  training 
of  tochers,  and  work  in  universities 
where  she  is  on  the  faculty. 

A  "Folk  Craft  Shoo"  was  opened 
by  the  society,  as  an  experiment,  this 
spring,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
great  interest  was  shown  in  the  work 
by  all  those  who  heard  of  it.  The 
beautiful  weaving  and  basketry  done 
by  the  workers  at  Neighborhood 
House  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  ftu-ther  the  work  thru  active 
cooperation  of  the  Long  Island  con- 
tingent— ^which  will  work  thru  a  well- 
known  art  director  of  a  large  supply 
house  that  attdtills  to  the  decorating 
of  Long  Island  homes  of  great  wealth 
and  beauty.  John  C.  CullERTon  is 
to  act  as  the  organizing  secretary  of 
this  branch,  under  the  active  direc- 
tion of  the  N.  Y.  Executive  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  exhibit  at  this 
shop,  it  is  expected  that  the  early  fall 
will  see  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Folk  Craft  Sbop  in 
Washington,  and  the  present  plans 
include  cooperative  effort  from  many 
independent  sets  of  workers  in  this  field. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOI,  DEPARTMENT 


One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments with  crafts  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing and  livelihood  is  the  shops  of  the 
Trade  School  for  Cardiac  Convales- 
cents in  New  York.  This  work,  which 
is  now  self-supporting,  has  demonstra- 
ted that  with  courage  and  a  high  craft 
ideal,  craft  work  may  be  a  successful 
mjsans  of  helping  handicapped  per- 
sons. At  their  shop,  84  Lexington 
Avenue,  are  shown  many  beautiful 
pieces  of  cement  garden  furniture. 
This  product  is  remarkable  for  the 
high  and  uniform  degree  of  artistic 
excellence  achieved.  The  Founders 
of  this  School  have  been  able  to  do 
good  and  interesting  work  in  the 
Shop,  in  spite  of  the  physical  handi- 
caps of  the  workers,  and  oftimes  the 
financial  stress  of  those  who  carried 
out  the  plan.  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  the  workers  have  achieved  a 
competency  that  ensures  them  a  liv- 
ing— ^under  only  gentle  physical  strain, 
the  first  requirement  for  patients 
suffering  from  heart  weakness.  Shar- 
onware — the  name  given  to  this  beau- 
tiful product  is  now  known  throuout 
the  country,  both  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive advertising  done  in  a  busi- 
ness-like fashion,  and  because  numer- 
ous stores  have  found  it  profitable  to 
carry  the  ware  on  sale. 

Miss  MARm  Kling,.  the  Manager 
of  the  ShoD,  has  shown  great  ability 
in  cooperating  with  good  designers 
in  the  creation  of  the  designs.  Archi- 
tects and  artists  have  helped  gladly — 
and  in  securing  this  co-operation 
Miss  Kling  has  shown  rare  judgment, 
as  it  is  not  often  that  tiie  artist  and 
the  designer,  who  have  so  much  of 
real  social  worth  to  give  to  the  com- 
munity, are  asked  to  help  in  projects 
of  this  kind. 


The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
but  a  suggestion  of  some  of  the  deco- 
rated china  from  the  Jan  Huss  House 
on  the  upper  East  Side  of  New  York. 
In  this  neighborhood  which  has  a 
large  Bohemian  population,  shops  es- 
tablished at  the  Jan  Huss  House  by 
the  Rev.  V.  PiSEK,  have  successfully 
revived  some  of  the  folk  craft  of  Bo- 
hemia. China  painting,  needlework, 
furniture  making  and  its  decoration, 
etc.,  are  all  being  developed  in  charac- 
teristic Bohemian  fashion.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  when  folk  craft  has  been 
revived,  many  an  obscure  person  who 
passed  unnoticed  before,  has  suddenly 
blossomed  out  as  a  possessor  of  in- 
valuable craft  knowledge.  To  so 
revive  these  Btu-opean  folk  crafts 
does  not  necessarily  disturb  or  dilute 
the  Americanism  of  these  newcomers 
to  our  shores.  It  rather  affords  an 
opportunity  to  give  to  America  a 
social  help  of  great  value,  as  our  coun- 
try, without  art  traditions,  such  as 
all  European  nations  possess,  must 
necessarily  build  its  art  foundation 
upon  what  is  brought  to  us. 

The  lace  and  drawn  work,  shown 
but  indistinctly  in  the  picture,  was 
made  at  the  Italian  Industrial  School. 
This  school  is  engaged  in  a  self-support- 
ing effort  to  keep  alive  the  skill  of  the 
Italian  needlework  women  in  America. 
Every  peasant  in  Italy  knows  lace 
work  and  with  that  knowledge  is  en- 
twined an  artistic  appreciation.  This 
is  rapidly  lost  when  America  is  reached 
because  the  skill  and  knowledge  is 
generally  unrecognized. 

The  practice  of  folk  craft  by  the    ' 
immigrant  is   the   magic  wand   that 
can  and   does  release  social  beauty 
and   intrinsic   worth   to   America   at 
large. 
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A  l»t  of  the  Folk  Craft  Exhibit  held 
last  Spring  at  the  Washington  Irving 
High  Sdiool,  New  York.  The  china 
ware  and  table  covering  is  work  based 
OD  Bohemian  folk  craft  from  the  Jan 
Hubs  House  on  the  upper  East  Side  of 
New  Ycffk. 

Exhibits  of  a  ^milar  diaracter  have 
been  assembled  at  the  Conunras  in 
Chicago;  by  the  Homeland  Committee 
of  Newark:  and  by  Mr.  and  Mks. 
MORKis  J.  Wbssbl  of  Providence  on 
behalf  of  the  New  England  Pedera- 
tion  of  Women's  Clubs.     America  is 


still  without  an  adequate  folk-craft 
display,  such  as  can  be  found  in  Mun- 
ich, Zurich,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  National  Polk  Craft 
Society  has  pledged  itself,  thru  its 
charter,  to  conserve  permanently  folk 
craft  exhibits  made  by  Museums, 
especially  the  Smithsonian  exhibit — 
which  is  ranidly  becoming  an  example 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  save  for 
America  this  w<mderful  wealth  of 
knowledge,  sow  in  danger  of  dying 
out,  as  much  of  our  Indian  industry 
did. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  'niAINIKG  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

That  high  schools  should  give  specific  training  for  public  service  is  a 
proposition  coming  more  and  more  into  favor.  There  are  usually  mimbers 
of  young  people  in  every  community  who  have  gifts  that  would  enable  them 
to  hll  positions  of  trust  as  employes  of  the  city  or  state.  If  their  attention 
can  be  turned  to  these  opportunities  and  instruction  given  with  this  end  in 
view  we  shall  soon  have  a  higher  average  of  intelligence  in  public  office. 
Many  subjects  now  in  the  curricula  of  our  high  schools  could  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  prospective  office  holders.  Part  time  in  actual  service  is 
feasible.  In  our  present  system  of  public  instruction  it  seems  that  the  high 
school  is  best  fitted  to  perform  this  important  function  of  special  training 
for  efficient  citizenship. 


Model  Store-keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

Hbnry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


FOR  a  quick  review  of  the  funda- 
mentals, Drills  II  and  12  cover 
the  ground  more  rapidly  than  other 
combinations.  They  are  reprinted  be- 
low for  the  convenience  of  teachers  or 
for  employment  when  the  drill  book 
is  in  use  in  another  dass. 

See  that  the  number  of  boxes  ordered 
for  purchase  in  the  conduct  of  the 
sections  of  Drill  11  total  ten  boxes, 
and  the  stage  will  be  all  set  for  im- 
mediate practice  of  Drill  12. 

DriU  11 

Addition  with  Money 

Simple  use  of  money  for  drill  in 
addition,  subtraction  and  multipli- 
cation. To  be  used  in  second  and 
third  grades.  The  printed  paper 
money  forms  used  in  the  bookkeeping 
classes  could  be  used  here  to  great 
advantage.  These  could  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment. Most  schools  will  find 
toy  money  on  their  requisition  lists. 
If  not  send  to  Educational  Founda- 
tions, Model-Store-Keeping  Depart- 
ment, for  a  supply.  Many  teachers 
use  real  money,  and  get  it  back  by 
requiring  all  practice  to  be  checked  up 
and  correct  before  close  of  lesson  so 
that  every  cent  is  cotmted. 

Supply  each  pupil  with  several  one 


cent,  five  cent,  and  ten  cent  pieces. 
(Envelopes  will  serve  as  purses.) 

Teacher:  "We  are  going  to  play 
store  today.  Who  wants  to  be  a  sales- 
man?" Select  salesmen  by  vote  of 
class,  by  teacher's  preference,  or  by 
class  standing  (merit  system)  or  be- 
cause of  specific  interest  in  the  work. 
Make  as  much  "play"  of  this  selection 
as  necessary  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
all. 

Teacher :  "First  row  go  to  the  store 
and  each  buy  one  package  of  a  10- 
cent  article,  and  one  at  five  cents. 
Take  exactly  the  money  you  need. 
Carry  purchases  to  your  desks. 
(Watch  the  buying  of  errors.  Make 
sure  there  are  enough  salesmen  to 
avoid  delays  or  crowding).  At  end 
of  selling: — 

Teacher :  "How  much  money  did 
you  spend,  Jack?" 

'Fifteen  cents." 

'How  much  did  you  spend,  Mary  ?" 

'Fifteen  cents." 

If  mistakes  are  made,  teacher  places 
the  combination  on  board  and  drills 
rapidly. 

Teacher  may  quickly  send  other 
students  with  different  combinations 
of  money,  for  further  drill. 

Subtraction  (with  money) 

Teacher:    "Neact   row   take    (ten) 
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cents  each  to  the  store  and  each  bijy 
one  box  that  costs  (five)  cents.  Re- 
turn with  your  change." 

"How  much  change  have  you  left, 
Mary?" 

"Five  cents." 

"How  much  change,  Walter  ?" 

"Five  cents.' 

If  mistakes  are  made  anywhere, 
drill  on  correct  combinations  with 
figures  placed  on  board. 

Continue  this  drill  through  subtrac- 
tion combinations. 

Multiplication  (with  money) 

Note:  The  teacher  may  use  the  Rroap  formation 
in  upper  grades  to  produce  5x5x5,  etc..  or  may 
Ignore  the  third  item  of  that  problem  for  lower 
gradea. 

Appoint  salesman  in  any  preferred 
way. 

Teacher:  "These  five  pupils  each 
buy  five  articles  at  five  cents  each." 

"These  four  pupils  buy  seven  things 
at  five  cents  each."  Or  direct  them  to 
spend  35c  on  5c  articles. 

"These  three  pupils  buy  four  boxes 
at  five  cents  each." 

(Let  pupils  choose-  the  pieces  of 
money  they  wish  to  take  as  there  is  no 
change  desired  here.)  (This  is  also 
good  rapid  drill  in  addition.) 

Teacher  questions  members  of  the 
first  group : 

"How  much  did  you  pay?" 

"Twenty-five  cents." 

To  second  group: 

'How  much  did  you  pay?" 

'Thirty-five  cents." 

To  third  group : 

"How  much  did  you  pay  ?" 

"Twenty  cents." 

Teachers  may  continue  this  drill  as 
deemed  advisable. 
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THIRD  YEAR— FIRST  HALF 

DrUl  12 

Short  Division 

Use  preceding  drills  as  required 
with  increased  numbers. 

Short  Division.  "To  give  thorough 
and  systematic  oral  drill  as  a  prepa- 
ration, before  asking  a  child  to  use 
2  as  a  divisor,  he  should  be  able  to 
tell  instantly  how  many  times,  with 
remainder,  2  is  contained  in  every 
nimiber  to  20"  (From  New  York  State 
Syllabus.)  Drill  12  is  to  accomplish 
this  quickly  and  easily. 

Appoint  salesman  as  usual. 

Teacher:  "Each  buy  10  boxes  at 
the  store  today."  (Or  have  one 
salesman  and  one  purchaser,  others 
at  blackboard,  the  rest  as  "critics" 
as  described  at  end  of  Drill  6.) 

(This  produces  rapid-drill  in  multi- 
plication, calling  out  the  purchases 
as  fast  as  made;  use  of  money  is 
slower  but  sometimes  better,  use  own 
judgment  according  to  the  progress 
of  the  class.) 

Teacher:  "Set  aside  3  boxes  and 
use  the  remaining  boxes." 

"How  many  will  you  use — (7)?** 

"Place  these  seven  in  groups  of  two 
on  the  desks  and  if  you  have  any 
left  over,  set  it  aside." 

Teacher  questions  class : 

'How  many  twos  have  we  ?" 

'Three  twos." 

"How  many  boxes  over?" 

'One  box." 

'Then  there  are  how  many  twos 
in  seven  ?" 

"There  are  three  twos  in  seven." 
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"How  many  over?" 

"One  over." 

Teacher :  "Now  take  ten  packages," 
(group  in  twos,  and  drill  as  before.) 

Teacher:  "Now  each  of  you  take 
a  partner  and  combine  your  boxes." 

"How  many  have  each  pair  of 
partners  ?"— 20 

'Set  aside  5." 

'How  many  have  you?" — 15. 

Use  15  packages,  group  in  twos  and 
drill  as  before. 
.    Group  for  17,  for  12,  for  14.. 

Pupils  should  be  thoroly  drilled 
in  above  operations  before  attempt- 
ing any  such  example  as  the  follow- 
ing: 
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In  returning  boxes  to  shelves, 
handle  them  by  pairs,  counting  total 
twos  used  by  whole  class,  or  received 
by  each  salesman  if  there  are  more 
than  one,  etc.  A  variety  of  ways  of 
making  practical  use  of  the  return 
and  hastening  its  progress  thereby 
will  occur  to  every  teacher. 

Tbe  taking  of  inventories,  in  accord 
with  cme  of  the  plans  in  Drills  I  to 
VIII  provides  review  practice  in  the 
basic  work  of  every  grade.  Offer  to 
send  the  best  inventory  to  "head- 
quarters" as  a  spur  to  neat  and  care- 
ful work.  Tben  send  it  to  us  (award- 
ing a  prize  as  offered  by  us  on  certifi- 


cates of  merit  or  both)  and  we  will 
check  the  inventory  against  our  record 
of  shipments. 

During  the  stmuner  we  will  arrange 
for  the  replacement  at  school  opening 
in  the  fall  of  all  damaged,  worn  or 
missing  articles,  so  t^e  store  will  be 
fully  equipped  and  looking  fresh  and 
new  for  the  start  of  next  season's 
work. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  eliminate 
unauthorized  articles  and  those 
brought  in  by  pupils  which  are  not 
useful  in  character  or  too  few  of  a 
kind  for  practical  use.  With  fresh 
materials  in  prospect  and  a  consid- 
erate presentation  by  the  teacher, 
their  feelings  will  not  be  hurt  by  this 
rejection  at  the  dose  of  the  term. 
Nothing  could  do  more  harm  to  the 
moral  of  the  pupils  than  to  reject  their 
contributions  when  they  first  bring 
them,  in  the  eager,  tho  often  mis- 
guided desire  to  help.  Their  feelings 
are  entitled  to  most  careful  considera- 
tion, because  their  outlook  on  life 
is  affected  by  the  real  or  fancied 
slights  which  strike  deep  and  hurt, 
even  more  than  by  the  great  gifts  of 
free  education,  warmth,  health  and 
character  training  which  they  receive 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  have  not 
yet  learned  to  aporedate. 

In  these  ways  prepare  for  the  new 
term  next  fall. 
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Book  Mention 


JESUS.  TEACHER.  Principles  of 
Education  for  both  Public  and 
Bible  School  Teachers.  By  Pbank 
Wbbstbr  Smith  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Co.    $.50  net. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  prophet 
should  follow  a  scientific  method  or 
adopt  a  constructive  policy.  He  flashes 
his  message  upon  his  auditors  with  a 
vividness  relative  to  the  urgency  of 
«tbe  situation.  He  has  but  to  cry 
aloud  ip  the  hope  that  some  will  hear 
and  heed. 

Jesus  was  more  than  a  prophet. 
Only  within  recent  years,  however, 
have  we  had  any  proper  apDredation 
of  the  pedagogical  method  of  his 
ministry.  This  little  book,  so  ably 
written,  sets  before  us  the  scientific 
principles  upon  which  Jesus  acted  and 
proves  that  all  modem  pedagogy  is 
founded  upon  the  pedagogy  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  a  sensible,  satisfying, 
inspiring  tribute  to  the  primacy  of 
Jesus.  Were  such  a  thing  possible 
we  should  favor  the  passing  of  a  law 
compelling  every  teacher  in  the  coun- 
try to  ''pass  up"  on  this  book.  No 
intelligent  person  can  fail  as  a  teacher 
who  patterns  after  the  Great  Teacher. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  TO-MOR- 
ROW.  The  Adaptation  of  School 
Curricula  to  Economic  Democracy, 
By  Ari«and  D.  Wbeks,  Professor 
of  Education,  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin.    Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
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i2mo.    Price   $1.25    net*   postpaid 

There  has  been  much  stirring  of 
educational  waters  by  Dbwbv's 
"Schools  of  To-Morrow"  and  Plbx- 
ner's  "Modem  School."  Both  arc 
heralds  of  a  new  era  in  education. 
To  be  associated  with  them  becauts 
of  its  reconstructive  and  prophetic 
tone  is  this  book  by  Arland  D.  Wbbks 
In  fact  Mr.  Wbbk's  book  should  be 
assigned  first  place  in  the  trilogy  as 
it  antedates  the  others  having  been 
first  published  in  1913,  and  is  more 
ftmdamental  in  its  treatment. 

Knowledge  enables  one  to  meet 
requirements  of  environment.  Types 
of  knowledge  are  organized  around 
the  social  processes  of  production, 
distribution,  and  consumntion.  By 
making  consumptional  knowledge  in- 
clude the  individual's  relations  to  aU 
that  may  be  enjoyed,  appreciated 
and  used  the  author  establishes  the 
sphere  of  cultural  studies  within  the 
general  scheme  of  education.  Here 
we  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  edu- 
cational method.  Many  agencies  are 
cited  as  factoring  in  the  problem  but 
proper  emphasis  is  put  on  the  work  of 
the  school.  In  the  chapter  on  "The 
Cturiculum  and  Democracy"  the  au- 
thor declares  th^t  popular  education 
may  promote  democracy  only  when 
the  curriculum  prepares  the  individual 
for  the  three  great  economic  processes. 

He  brings  his  discussion  to  a  sharp 
point  of  conclusiveness  by  giving  an 
outline  of  studies  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements.    Educators  of  to-morrow 


GUIDS  TO  TUB  DRAMA 


will  be  greatly  indebted  to  "Educa- 
tion of  To-Morrow. " 

Proitessor  WnZKS  has  recently 
been  elected  dean  of  the  new  school 
of  education  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College. 

PROGRESS.  A  Course  of  Study  in 
History  Arranged  for  the  Grades 
of  the  Sioux  City  Public  Schools. 
M.  G.  Ci^ARK,  Superintendent  Print 
Shop*  Ye  Highe  Schoole,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 


Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
M.  G.  Ci«ARK,  Superintendent,  for 
sending  the  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  work  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  history  in  Sioux 
City  schools.  We  hardly  do  it  justice 
in  calling  it  an  outline,  however,  It 
is  a  complete  guide  for  the  teacher  and 
student.  The  methods  used  are  in 
accordance  with  the  most  progressive 
views  of  modem  educators,  and  every 
step  is  made  perfectly  dear  Convinc- 
ing and  interesting. 


A  Guide  to  the  Drama 


Out  There 

LAX7RSTTS  Taylor  b  "doing  her  bit" 
in  a  war  p]a>  by  J.  Haxtlsy  Mannbrs, 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  As  "  'aunted"  Annie 
she  impersonates  a  cockney  girl  whose  mind 
is  filled  with  ambition  to  go  "out  there" 
where  the  battle  is  raging  and  where  men 
are  dying  for  country.  In  the  second  act  she 
is  a  helper  in  a  hospital  amusing  and  cheer- 
ing the  convalescents  and  everlastingly  clean- 
ing up.  This  act  presents  more  real  htmior 
artfully  tinged  witii  pathos  than  any  piece 
imxiuced  t&s  season.  When  Miss  Taylor 
sings  "Rock-a-bye  Baby"  at  the  bedside  of  a 
deUrious  soldier  the  essence  of  angelic  com- 
passion is  revealed  in  the  glorified  soul  of 
the  comforter.  The  last  act  shows  her  in 
nurses'  costume  turging  men  of  London  to 
enlist  and  to  help  in  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  The  play  is  deservedly  popular, 
adding  greatly  to  tihe  reputations  of  author 
and  star. 

Our  Betters 

At    the    Hudson  Theatre,  Ma.  John  D. 
WnAXAifS  has  been  presenting  "the  smart- 
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est  comedy  of  the  season."  The  cast  in- 
cludes Chrystal  Hbrnb,  Ross  Cooh- 
i«AN  and  others  of  marked  ability.  The 
deceitfulness  and  wickedness  of  a  certain 
social  set  of  English  nobility  is  depicted, 
the  arch  offender  being  an  American  women 
who  has  exchanged  wealth  for  title  and  who 
employs  her  wiles  in  maintaining  her  soda! 
leade]:^ip--greatly  to  the  disgust  of  her 
American  sister  who  is  thus  saved  from  the 
follies  of  the  life  into  whidh  she  was  being  led. 

Ghristus 

The  life  of  Christ  has  never  received  more 
sympathetic  and  reverential  treatment  in 
pictures  than  in  this  beautiful  film  produc- 
tion. The  scenes  were  photographed  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  number  of 
famous  paintings  are  fitted  into  the  story. 
The  music  is  excellently  rendered  and  is 
appropriate  to  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
story.  Such  a  production  has  eductional 
and  religious  value  of  high  order.  The 
most  devout  Christian  could  not  reasonably 
take  exception  to  the  inpersonation  of  the 
Christ,  with  such  dignity  and  sympathy  b  it 
accomplished. 


Department  of  OutKnes,  Questions  and  Answers 


Conducted  by  Isaac  Prics,  A  M. 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City 

tithor  of  "Progressive  Series  of  Question  and  Answer  Books,"  published  by 

Hinds,  Hayden  &  ddredge,Inc.,  New  York  City 


ARITHMETIC 
I.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  minuend? 
(6)  Give  the  rule  for  multipl3ring 
one  common  fraction  by  another. 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  the  Great- 
est Common  Divisor  of  several  num- 
berS?    Give  an  example. 

3-8 
d.  (a)  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

15-32 

(b)  Reduce  to  a  simple  fraction 

2-7  of  2-3  of  2 1-4  of  14. 

(c)  Add  2-3,  3-5,  5-6. 

3.  (a)  Reduce  3-80  to  a  decimal  frac- 
tion. 

(6)  What  part  of  3-8  is  2-7? 
(c)  Find  the  least  common  multi- 
ple of  24,  12,  180. 

4.  (a)  Write  in  decimal  form 

Forty-five  ten-thousandths. 

Three  hundred  and  one,  and 
sixty-six  thousandths. 

Ten  thousand,  and  five  hun- 
dredths. 

(b)  What  is  the  quotient  of  6.25 
by  2.5? 

What  is  the  quotient  of  6.25  by 
0.0025? 

(c)  Convert  .875  into  a  common 
fraction  and  reduce  the  result  to  its 
lowest  terms. 

5.  (a)  If  the  denominator  of  ^  is 
mtdtiplied  by  5,  wbatect  is  proffe- 
duced  on  the  value  of  the  fraction? 
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(b)  Explain    the   reason   of   this 

6.  The  garrison  of  a  besieged  city 
consisted  of  2,000  men  and  they  had 
provisions  for  8  weeks.  After  the 
siege  had  lasted  3  weeks  a  re-inforce- 
ment  of  500  men  was  received.  How 
ong  after  this  would  the  provisions 
last? 

7.  A  speculator  borrowed  $18,000, 
giving  his  note  at  6%,  and  invested 
the  money  in  bonds  whic^  he  bought 
at  10%  below  par.  At  the  end  of  6 
months  and  18  da3rs  he  sold  the  bonds 
^t  5%  premium  and  immediately 
paid  his  note  with  interest.  How 
much  money  did  he  have  left? 

8.  A  man  spent  1-3  of  his  income 
for  house  rent,  J^  of  the  remainder  for 
clothing,  $800  for  all  his  other  expen- 
ses, and  had  $200  over.  What  was  his 
income? 

9.  A  shopkeeper  just  starting  in 
business,  who  had  $1000  in  cash, 
borrowed  $1000  from  a  friend,  on  a 
six  months'  note  and  had  another 
six  months'  note  for  $icoo  discounted 
at  a  bank.  He  invested  all  the  money 
in  goods,  and  sold  them  within  the 
six  months.  He  sold  half  of  these  at 
an  advance  of  40%  on  their  cost,  one- 
third  of  them  at  an  advance  of  30%, 
but  the  rest  he  had  to  sell  at  a  loss 
of  5%.  When  he  had  paid  has  notes 
how  much  had  he  left? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  OUTLINES  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


lo.  What  ¥rill  it  cost,  at  9  cents  a 
yard,  to  plaster  a  room  21  feet  long, 
18  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  and 
which  has  two  doorways  each  6  feet 
wide  and  ^yi  feet  high,  and  two  win- 
dows each  12  feet  high  and  6  feet 
wide. 

DICTATION  and  SPELLING 

1.  Write  from  dictation: 
"Quick,  Quick!"  cried  he.    "Let 

us  run  away."    "He  will  catch  us." 
"Who  will  catch  us?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"The  old  schoolmaster!"  an- 
swered the  frightened  little  boy.  "Don't 
you  see  him  there  with  the  haymakers  ?" 

2.  Write  from  dictation: 

Bring  the  pointer,  a  box  of  cray- 
ons, and  the  map  of  South  America, 

please. 

In  marldng,  deduct  one  credit  for  each  er- 
ror in  spelling,  and  one-half  of  one  credit  for 
each  error  in  punctuation  and  the  use  of 
capitals  and  for  the  omission  or  substitution 
of  a  word. 

3.  Write  from  dictation: 

The  Apfls 

Ours  is  eminently  a  country  of  the 
orchard.  Horace  Grbbley  said  he 
had  seen  no  land  in  which  the  orchard 
formed  such  a  prominent  feattune 
in  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts. 
Nearly  every  farmhouse  in  the  Cast- 
em  and  Northern.  States  has  its  setting 
or  its  background  of  apple  trees,  which 
generally  date  back  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  farm.  Indeed,  the  or- 
chard, more  than  almost  any  other 
thing,  tends  to  soften  and  htmianize 
the  country  and  give  the  place  of 
which  it  is  an  adjunct,  a  settled,  do- 
mestic look.  The  apple-tree  takes 
the  rawness  and  wildness  off  any 
scene.    On  the  too  of  a  mountain,  or 


in  remote  pastures,  it  sheds  the  senti- 
ment of  home.  It  never  loses  its  do- 
mestic air,  or  lapses  into  a  wild  state. — 
John  Burroughs 


1  anxious 

2  article 

3  biscuit 

4  brakeman 

5  carriage 

6  celery 

7  cinnamon 

8  different 

9  disappoint 

10  excellent 

11  French 

12  geography 

13  Germany 

14  handkerchief 

15  height 

16  important 

17  interrupt 

18  jotuney 

19  mucilage 

20  mischievous 


21  ammunition 

22  cultivation 

23  devices 

24  expeditions 

25  freckled 

26  harbor 

27  justify 

28  kerosene 

29  leisure 

30  muscle 

31  numbing 

32  obscure 

33  proposal 

34  pouch 

35  reduction 

36  ravelled 

37  trembling 

38  uninjured 

39  vigor 

40  yawninji: 


ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

1.  Write  sentences  containing  the 
following  words  used  as  adjectives: 
boih,  no,  that, 

2.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  each 
capital  letter  in  the  following:  The 
gentleman  looked  kindly  at  Hans  and 
said:  "My  boy,  I  see  that  you  can  be 
trusted." 

3.  Write  the  possessive  pltu^  of 
sailor,  man,  thief;  the  nominative 
plural  of  chimney,  enemy,  daughter-in- 
low. 

4.  Write  the  principal  parts  (in- 
cluding present  participle)  of  bind, 
break,  lend,  light, 

5.  Decline  two  of  the  personal 
pronouns  in  singular  and  plural. 
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6.  Copy  the  following  sentences, 
fiUing  the  blanks  with  shall  or  will: 

(a)  If  you  sit  in  a  draught,  you 
— ^— 4afce  cold, 

(&)  I  call  for  you? 

(c)  you  call  for  me? 

7.  Classify  the  following  sentences 
according  to  use  and  form,  and  analyze 
each: 

(a)  Oh,  softly  and  slowly  stole 

up  from  the  sea 
The  day  that  brought  my 
dole  to  me. 

(b)  Lead    us    to    some    far-off 

sunny  isle. 

(c)  Caesar  was  an  able  com- 


mander or  Gaul  would  not 
have  been  conquered. 

8.  Form  three  words  from  each  of 
the  fcdlowing  stems  and  define  eadi 
word:  jIn,  cad,  baSt  pend. 

9.  Give  words  containing  the  fol- 
lowing prefixes:  re,  pre,  ex,  con,  circum. 
Explain  the  force  of  the  prefix  in  each 
word. 

10.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least  one 
hundred  words  on  either  of  the  follow- 
ing topics  taken  from  Robinson  Crusoe, 
paying  special  attention  to  spelling, 
punctuaUon,  grammatical  construction 
and  proper  use  of  words:  Crusoe's 
Home  on  the  Island;  Crusoe's  Boat. 


A  WORTHT  BOOK 

Having  occasion  to  make  preparation  for  an  address  on  Education  and  the 
Liquor  Problem  it  occurred  to  me  to  ascertain  what  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  popular  textbook  on  physiology  would  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
alcohol.  I  secured  a  copy  of  "Elements  of  Physiology  and  Sanitation"  by 
Louis  J.  Rettyer.  I  found  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  Alcohol  and  ap- 
propriate references  to  the  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  read  the  story  of  the  production  of  alcohol  and  then  of  its  effect 
on  the  human  body  and  I  knew  that  the  pupils  of  the  schools  where  this  book 
is  used  are  being  "put  straight"  on  this  vital  question.  I  dipped  into  other 
chapters  and  found  them  equally  fascinating,  marked  by  simplicity  of  style 
and  dealing  with  the  essentials  of  the  science  so  entertainingly  that  the  "text- 
book feeling"  soon  vanished. 

So  I  give  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  excellent  book  and  write  down 
my  appreciation  thus  for  Educational  Foundations. — One  of  the  Editors. 


Thus  endeth  the  Twenty-Eighth  Volume  of  Educational  Foundations 
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as  organizer  and  administrator  of  the  new  rural  community  school. 

The  Play  Movement  and  Its  Sicnifleance  In  preparation 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  former  Secretary  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America  and  Supervisor  of  the  Playgrounds  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  author  of 
"Play  and  Recreation  in  the  Open  Country,"  "Education  Through  Plav."  "The 
Practical  Conduct  of  Play." 

A  complete  description  of  the  extent  of  the  development  of  play  in  this 
country,  the  sources  from  which  it  has  sprung,  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  going. 
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WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'DONNELL.  Jr.  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  CQORER    ^ 

MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS  /'  ^  i\  ^, 

LOUISE  E.  HOGAN,  Editor  Home  and  School  Department  t  ^  ■^>      .>: 

AT  YOUR' SERVICE  ~" 

This  Magazine  13  the  organ  of 

The  Citizens'  Creed  $1,000  Prize  Contest 

The  Model  Store-Keeping  Method  of 
Instruction 

The  Book  Buyer's  League 

The  Page  Foundation  for  Teacher 
Endowment 

The  Educators'  Club 

The  National  Folk  Craft  Society 

IT  IS 

THE  EXPONENT  OF   THAT  EDUCATION   THAT  MAKES  FOR  GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP.  FOR    THE   ENRICHMENT   OF   LIFE.  AND   FOR    THE~ 
HAPPINESS  OF   THE  PEOPLE 

EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
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